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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 


WEDNESDAY,   MARCH   1,    1972 


House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C,  Hon.  John  Brademas  presiding. 

Members  present :  Kepresentatives  Brademas,  Mazzoli,  Keid,  Han- 
sen, Kemp,  and  Peyser. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  now 
come  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  citizens  of  our  country. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced  legislation  during  the  92d 
Congress  aimed  at  just  doing  that.  On  December  2,  1971,  as  a  result 
of  suggestions  made  by  witnesses  appearing  before  this  committee,  I 
introduced  H.R.  12017,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Since  that  elate,  over  75  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  introduced  identical  or  similar  legislation.  This,  and  re- 
lated legislative  proposals  will  be  considered  during  the  next  several 
weeks. 

I  am  sure  that  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  subcom- 
mittee will  agree  that  the  time  is  right  to  reestablish  our  priorities 
for  older  Americans.  Rhetoric  is  not  enough.  We  must  work  actively 
together  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  have,  for  far  too  long, 
been  neglected. 

The  Chair  is  referring,  of  course,  to  the  most  rapidly  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  our  country,  a  segment  which  now  numbers 
in  the  20  millions.  Our  senior  citizens  are  a  valuable  and  deserving 
human  resource  which  is  greatly  untapped. 

But  more  important,  they  are  human  beings  who  deserve  a  mean- 
ingful life.  Legislative  efforts  in  the  subcommittee  have  been  produc- 
tive to  enable  many  older  Americans  to  enjoy  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  but  which  they  might  not  have  without  the  passage 
of  some  of  the  measures  which  have  come  out  of  the  subcommittee. 

Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  insure  that  older  Americans  have 
the  opportunities  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  country.  For  example, 
the  slow  growth  of  the  foster  grandparent  program,  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  developed  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  was  most  distressing.  This  program  should,  in  view  of  the  Chair, 
be  expanded. 
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Over  4,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  foster  grandparents  programs.  This  number  seems  very 
low  when  one  considers  that  over  8  million  people  over  60  years  of  age 
live  in  poverty. 

Although  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
the  value  of  a  retired  senior  volunteer  program  which  was  initiated 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Reid,  and  myself,  there  have  nonetheless  been  far  too  few  such 
programs  across  the  country. 

What  we  require,  therefore,  is  action,  and  not  simply  talk,  if  we  are 
to  assure  adequate  income  for  older  persons,  offer  job  opportunities 
without  discrimination,  make  adequate  health  care  accessible,  provide 
decent  housing  at  reasonable  cost,  make  transportation  available  at  a 
low  cost,  and  create  recreational  and  community  service  programs. 

It  is  time  now  to  enable  our  senior  citizens  to  become  assets  rather 
than  liabilities  in  our  society.  The  long-term  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
members  of  this  group;  but  our  entire  country  will  be  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  through  the  increased  contributions,  and  the  increased 
sense  of  dignity  and  human  worth  enjoyed  by  the  older  people  of  our 
country.  ,        .       _ 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  we  are  very  pleased  to 
welcome  him  here.  The  Chair  knows  of  his  own  deep  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans,  Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Fraser,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OP  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  come  here  this  morning  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  13390,  which  is  my  version  of  your  bill.  I  am 
in  support  of  your  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  Fraserized !  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  Brademas  bill 
that  we  wanted  to  identify  ourselves  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  provisions  of  your  bill  are  thoughtful 
and  important  ways  of  strengthening  the  existing;  legislation,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize" my  own  view,  which  I  know  the  chairman  shares 
with  me,  that  strengthening  retirement  income  independently  is  an 
important  objective  to  which  this  Congress  needs  to  respond. 

But  this  matter,  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  nature  of  retirement 
in  the  United  States  lies  beyond  the  purview  of  this  committee.  Today 
I  want  to  urge  your  subcommittee  to  take  note  of  a  particular  problem 
that  has  come  to  our  office  repeatedlv,  that  arises  out  of  the  interaction 
of  Government  efforts  on  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level  in  providing 
assistance  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  referring  to  the  negative  impact  that  an  increase  in  benefits 
for  one  program  may  have  on  an  older  person's  eligibility  for  benefits 
from  another  Government  program.  The  growing  number  of  my  el- 
derly constituents  are  finding  themselves  confronted  by  this  dilemma, 
particularly  as  Federal  aid  programs  proliferate. 
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At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  present  three  case  histories,  prepared 
by  the  Minneapolis  AKL  CIO  community  service  program,  thai  am- 
ply illusl  rate  the  problem  : 

Case  History  No.  1.  Mr.  A,  who  is  60  years  of  age,  receives  social 
security  disability,  has  a  wife  and  three  children  si  ill  in  school.  The 
family  was  receiving  food  stamps,  $26  worth  of  bonus  stamps. 

The  family  applied  lor  supplemental  assistance  through  AFDC. 
With  the  last  OASDI  social  security  increase  in  the  amount  of  10 
percent,  the  family  was  advised  that  they  were  just  "over  income"  to 
qualify  for  AFDC.  The  family  was  notified  they  would  not  longer  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  They  were  just  "over  income"  due  to  the 
social  security  increase. 

Mrs.  A  called  to  say  she  didn't  know  how  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  as  they  were  just  getting  by.  She  said,  "$26  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  anyone  on  a  regular  income  from  work,  however,  to  our 
family  on  a  fixed  income,  it  means  the  difference  between  having  food 
to  eat  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  or  having  no  food  to  eat." 

She  certainly  has  been  managing  better  than  most  of  us  could 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  Mrs,  A  said,  "There  is  just  no  place 
to  cut  expenses  anymore,  and  yet  costs  for  taxes,  clothing,  food,  and 
prescription  drugs  for  the  husband  are  continually  inching  up.  I  don't 
know  which  way  to  turn." 

"The  increase  in  social  security  benefits  hasn't  helped  us  one  bit. 
In  fact  we  are  worse  off." 

Case  History  No.  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B,  ages  71  and  TO  respectively, 
live  in  public  housing.  During  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  B's  health  has 
failed  considerably .  He  was  hospitalized  twice  during  the  past  year  ; 
once  for  major  surgery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  were  also  notified  that  their 
rent  was  to  be  raised  as  a  result  of  the  social  security  increase. 

They  were  notified  they  were  no  longer  eligible  at  this  time  for  medi- 
cal assistance,  to  cover  what  medicare  doesn't  cover,  including  pre- 
scription drugs,  which  is  a  big  item.  Mr.  B  called  saying,  "I  don't 
understand  our  system.  Our  social  security  increases  haven't  begun 
to  keep  up  with  the  cost-of-living  increases  so  we  have  been  sliding 
behind  for  some  time. 

"And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  what  one  department  of  Government 
does  for  you,  what  they  put  in  one  hand,  another  department  of  Gov- 
ernment immediately  takes  away,"  he  said,  and  added,  "Is  thisthe 
reward  for  working  and  being  a  self-supporting,  taxpaying  citizen 
for  more  than  50  years?" 

Case  history  No.  3.  A  69-year-old  woman  living  in  public  housing 
said :  "When  she  received  a  social  security  increase,  the  housing  au- 
thority raised  her  rent  immediately,  and  the  county  welfare  lowered 
her  supplement  immediately."  The  end  result  was  she  had  less  money 
by  $1.60  per  month  after  the  social  security  increase. 

She  has  never  has  been  able  to  redeem  any  of  this  through  the  wel- 
fare department.  She  should  go  to  a  doctor  but  has  no  money  for 
prescriptions.  She  takes  some  patent  medicines,  cheaper,  to  give  some 
temporary  relief.  Actually,  her  health  is  severely  neglected  because  of 
her  income  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  staff  and  I  have  attempted  to  help  these 
people  we  have  found  there  is  very  little  information  available  about 
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the  interaction  of  the  benefit  programs.  We  are  not  even  sure  about 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  the  number  of  people  participating 
in  more  than  one  program. 

We  do  know,  of  course,  the  inequalities  occur  because  programs  for 
the  elderly  are  operated  by  a  vast  array  of  Federal  agencies,  each  with 
their  own  regulations  and  legislative  authorizations.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  we  have  found,  to  obtain  a  simple  listing  of  the  programs 
and  the  legislation.  The  catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  for 
example,  does  not  provide  a  breakdown  of  programs  by  age  group. 

In  many  cases,  the  problem  is  one  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
The  Federal  Government  may  increase  social  security,  for  example, 
while  a  local  housing  authority  raises  rents  in  public  housing  at  the 
same  time. 

But  since  a  Federal  subsidy  is  involved,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
I  feel  that  those  of  us  on  the  Federal  level  have  an  obligation  to  bring 
about  greater  coordination  of  eligibility  standards  even  though  the 
Federal  Government  itself  may  not  set  these  standards. 

Thus  far,  we  have  discovered  that  at  least  nine  major  programs, 
operated  by  five  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  impinge  directly 
on  each  other.  The  program  list  includes:  social  security,  veterans 
benefits,  old  age  assistance,  medicare,  medicaid,  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing, federally  assisted  private  housing — sections  202  and  236 — food 
stamps,  and  manpower  training. 

The  Federal  agencies  involved  include  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  am  sure  this  listing 
is  only  the  beginning. 

Recently  we  attempted  to  deal  with  one  facet  of  the  interrelation- 
ship problem,  the  impact  of  social  security  increases  on  public  assist- 
ance. We  discovered  that  1.2  million  social  security  recipients  also 
receive  public  assistance.  And  as  one  of  the  case  studies  showed,  when 
social  security  goes  up,  old  age  assistance  goes  down. 

We  have  introduced  legislation  that  would  prevent  States  from 
cutting  back  public  assistance  grants,  "dollar  for  dollar,"  when  the 
5  percent  increase  in  social  security  in  H.R.  1,  takes  effect.  States  would 
be  required  to  insure  that  social  security  recipients  on  welfare  receive 
at  least  the  $4  per  month  net  increase  in  benefits  when  title  I  of  H.R.  1, 
becomes  operational. 

This  measure,  if  adopted,  will  eliminate  a  major  source  of  the  con- 
flict, but  other  problems  will  remain.  More  coordination  will  be 
achieved  when  the  adult  welfare  programs  become  federalized,  prob- 
ably in  1973,  if  the  present  version  of  H.R.  1,  is  enacted.  But  even  then, 
some  States  like  my  own  will  probably  continue  to  provide  State  sup- 
plementation of  the  Federal  assistance  payment. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  more  comprehensive  solution  to  this  problem, 
I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  National  Resource  Center  for  the 
Aging,  which  is  authorized  in  your  bill  in  section  204,  be  mandated  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  programs  for  the 
elderlv  operated  under  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  then  be  directed  to  draw  on  this  study 
to  develop  proposals  for  eliminating  the  conflict  between  the  programs. 
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At  (his  point    I   would  like  to  submit  some  language  that  your  sill. 

committee  might  waul  to  include  in  this  bill,  and  I  quote  (lie  proposed 
amendment,  section  204(d) : 

The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  (/(Miter  that  is  the  National  Resource  Center  - 
"to  undertake  a'  study  of  the  Interrelationships of  benefit  programs  for  the  elderly 
operated  by  federal,  stale  and  local  government  agencies.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  this  study,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  recommendations  Cor 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity  of  eligibility  standards,  and  for  eliminating 
the  negative  impact  that  one  program's  standards  may  have  on  another. 

If  we  can  deal  with  this  interrelationship  issue  more  adequately,  I 
know  we  will  have  eliminated  a  great  source  of  frustration  and  hard- 
ship for  millions  of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  your  bill  offers  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the 
study  of  this  problem  and  hopefully  for  the  subsequent  corrective 
action,  I  think  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  why  your  bill  needs  to  be 
enacted.  But  I  would  hope  that  you  might  consider  directing  that  this 
kind  of  study  take  place  in  order  that  we  can  begin  to  deal  with  the 
very  vexing  *  problem  that  I  am  sure  every  congressional  office  en- 
counters as  it  attempts  to  be  helpful  to  our  constituents  back  in  our 
districts. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fraser,  both  for  your  extremely 
interesting  examples  and  for  your  thoughtful  proposal  of  an  amend- 
ment to  help  meet  the  problems  represented  by  the  examples  you  have 
cited. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  Kepresentative  in  Congress  will  recog- 
nize from  the  examples  you  have  cited,  the  illustrations  that  are  repli- 
cated in  every  one  of  our  districts  when  we  go  home  on  the  weekends 
and  we  encounter  older  people  who  come  to  us  and  tell  us  of  the  kinds 
of  problems  you  have  here  discussed. 

I  for  one  would  be  interested  in  giving  the  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  amendment  you  suggest  for  H.R.  12017.  Indeed,  to 
just  go  a  step  beyond  your  own  amendment,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  overall  problem,  with  respect  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  social  serv- 
ices that  the  Federal  Government  provides,  is  that  of  the  impact  of 
several  Federal  programs  and  State  programs  and  local  programs  on 
the  recipient  of  the  services.  In  this  case,  the  older  American. 

But  the  same  kind  of  problem,  by  analogy,  I  think,  would  apply 
to  other  citizens  who  may  receive  services.  I  think  you  have  touched 
on  a  problem  that  is  particularly  crucial  for  older  Americans  but  is  a 
difficult  one  for  other  citizens  as  well,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
testimony  and  express  my  own  appreciation. 

Mr.  Hansen? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  our  colleague  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  construc- 
tive suggestion.  One  of  the  complaints  that  I  get  as  much  as  any  other 
in  the  series  of  senior  citizen  meetings  that  I  sponsor  in  my  district 
each  year  is  the  very  thing  you  point  out ;  that  we  raise  hopes  by  hand- 
ing it  to  somebody  on  the  one  hand  and  then  take  it  away  from  them  on 
the  other. 

I  would  hope  that  even  anticipating  the  enactment  of  some  kind  of 
language  such  as  this  and  its  implementation  that  we  might  search 
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very  carefully,  even  in  this  legislation,  to  the  extent  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  to  determine  appropriate  steps  to  begin  this 
process  of  integration  and  coordination  among  all  of  the  services  to 
older  people  so  that  we  have  a  program  that  makes  sense  and  that 
genuinely  does  benefit  people  who  are  the  object  of  these  services. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  contribution  to  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Fraser.  May  I  endorse  your  idea  very  much.  I  would  hope  the 
subcommittee  would  explore  its  full  range  of  power  as  to  perhaps  act 
so  far  as  one  is  able  to  act  directly  on  this  problem  so  the  study  supple- 
ments whatever  you  do  rather  than  waiting  action. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  your  subcommittee  to  take  as  much 
jurisdiction  in  this  areas  as  possible  because  you  are  able  to  focus  on 
these  problems  perhaps  in  more  depth  than  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittees are  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Peyser  ? 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  welcome  our 
colleague  here  this  morning  and  I  appreciate  the  comments  he  has  made 
on  this  particular  problem.  One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  in  New 
York,  among  many,  is  a  problem  of  transportation  for  the  aged.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him,  because  he  comes  from  a  different  section  of  the 
country  than  I  do,  his  opinion  on  the  problem  of  transportation  as  it 
relates  to  the  areas  that  he  represents. 

Through  the  various  methods  that  exist  today,  both  in  public  and 
private  transportation,  we  need  to  help  the  elderly  move  and  get  about 
in  their  locale  where  they  live.  In  one  of  the  cities  I  represent,  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  the  bus  transportation,  which  is  the  only  method  of  trans- 
portation in  the  city,  has  become  so  curtailed  and  so  expensive,  that 
we  are  practically  isolating  the  elderly  and  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  move  about  easily. 

One  of  the  items  in  my  own  legislation  on  this  subject  and  the  trans- 
portation section  of  the  chairman's  bill  are  both  identical  in  aiming 
help  in  this  area.  I  am  interested  to  know  if  you  feel,  in  the  constitu- 
ency that  you  represent,  that  transportation  is  a  problem  for  the 
elderly  in  your  area  % 

Mr.  Fraser.  It  is  an  acute  problem.  The  public  transportation 
system  impinges  most  heavily  on  elderly  people,  both  because  they 
don't  have  the  resources  to  operate  automobiles  and  at  some  point  they 
simply  find  it  is  not  feasible  for  them  to  operate  them. 

If  you  don't  have  a  public  transportation  system,  this  really  hits 
them  more  directly  than  any  other  segment  of  the  population.  Our 
communities  have  been  experimenting  with  offpeak  hours  provisions 
for  senior  citizens  in  public  transportation.  I  think  that  is  a  common 
effort  around  the  country,  but  that  doesn't  help  the  underlying  prob- 
lem that  you  have  identified  that  the  service  itself  is  eroding,  so  even 
if  they  get  free  or  fare  reduced  arrangements,  the  service  isn't  good 
enough  to  make  it  a  usable  system. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  support  efforts  that  would  have  a  greater 
assistance,  not  only  in  the  capital  side  of  public  transportation  but  in 
the  operating  side  as  well.  This  could  be  one  of  the  useful  measures ; 
that  is,  the  extent  to  which  there  is  subsidized  service  made  available 
to  senior  citizens  might  be  one  of  the  measures  at  least  of  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  meeting  operating  costs. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  in  urban  centers. 
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Mr.  Peyser.  I  appreciate  your  comments  on  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. Tins  is,  of  course,  very  much  the  way  I  feel. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  state  to  the  chairman 
my  appreciation  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  working  toward 
bringing  this  type  of  program  about.  Many  of  us  arc  involved  very 
actively  and  1  think  we  have  now  zeroed  in  on  the  highest  priority 
of  all  of  our  programs  by  directing  our  efforts  to  the  senior  citizens. 
1  am  glad  we  are  not  hearing  any  question  regarding  which  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  sitting  on  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  question  of  genuine  concern 
for  all  of  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Kemp  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Eeid  ? 

Mr.  Reid.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  say  I  am  delighted 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Fraser,  is  here  and  I  will  read  his  testi- 
mony with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  letter  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  28,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  John  :  I  am  attaching  a  letter  from  my  constituent,  Mrs.  Dikoski,  that 
illustrates  the  problem  of  interaction  of  Federal  aid  programs  for  the  elderly. 
I  would  appreciate  adding  this  to  my  testimony  before  your  committee  on 
March  1,  1972. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.   Fraser. 

March   17,   1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser  :  This  article  reminds  me  of  one  of  my  friends.  She  is  legally 
blind.  She  received  $16  from  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  Along  came  a  raise  in 
Social  Security.  Think  it  was  a  matter  of,  say,  $10.  The  Blind  Society  took  $15 
of  the  $16  away  from  her.  She  is  now  getting  $1  from  the  Blind  Society,  which 
entitles  her  to  medical  attention.  She  goes  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
exam  about  once  every  3  months.  The  Society  for  the  Blind  takes  care  of  the 
bill. 

She  owns  her  own  little  home,  has  worked  hard  all  her  life,  is  still  extremely 
independent  as  far  as  taking  care  of  herself. 

This  is  NOT  RIGHT.  If  Social  Security  gives  another  raise,  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  might  take  away  the  $1  which  entitles  her  to  medical  benefits.  She 
could  lose  her  little  home,  in  about  5  minutes  in  the  hospital,  should  anything 
serious  hoppen  to  her.  Even  a  Dr.  visit  at  University  Hospital  could  be  a 
calamity,  financially. 

I  take  this  woman  shopping  every  Saturday  for  groceries.  I  visit  with  her  and 
I  love  her.  She  still  wants  her  independence,  and  that  I  respect,  because  I'm 
independent  too — 

But  now  we  read  about  the  millionaires  who  pay  no  taxes  and  the  others  who 
did,  paid  less  than  I  do,  at  $7,000  a  year.  Tain't  fair ! 

I  know  you  do  a  good  job  and  are  sincere  in  your  job.  For  that  I  thank  you. 
I  do  hope  something  can  be  done  about  the  inequities  in  the  tax  law,  especially 
for  older  citizens.  Poor  dears  are  struggling  so  to  live  without  doles  and  relief. 

"W.   Dikoski. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  The  next  witness  before  this  subcommittee  is  another 
good  friend  of  the  subcommittee  who  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  in 
our  consideration  of  legislation  that  affects  older  persons,  Mr.  William 
Hutton,  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

Mr.  Hutton,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  and  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  HUTTON,  EXECUTIVE  DI&ECTOR, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Hutton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  select 
subcommittee.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  includes  our  detailed 
observations  on  H.R.  12017  and  about  which  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
questions.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  will  be  fine.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Hutton's 
statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows.) 

Statement  of  William  R.  Hutton,  Executive  Director,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  is  William  R.  Hutton  and  I  am  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  a  genuinely  non-profit,  nonpartisan 
affiliation  of  over  3,000  older  people's  clubs  with  a  combined  membership  of 
over  three  million  elderly. 

In  previous  appearances  before  this  Committee  I  have  reported  how  this 
organization  worked  closely  with  the  late  Congressman  John  Fogarty  and  the 
late  Senator  Pat  McNamara  in  the  drive  for  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  believe  we  have  made  sufficiently  clear  our  deep  disappointment  at  the 
diminishing  status  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  which  was  supposed  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  all  federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  aging  and  aged  Americans. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  changes  proposed  in 
H.R.  12017  which  are  designed  to  make  it  possible  to  achieve  the  goals  envisioned 
by  the  Congress  when  it  established  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1965. 

H.R.  12017  makes  other  significant  changes  in  the  Act  which  are  aimed  to 
benefit  older  Americans  directly  through  introduction  of  community  social  serv- 
ices, nutritional  services,  low-cost  transportation,  pre-retirement  programs  and 
the  construction  of  additional  senior  citizen  multi-purpose  centers. 

Tiie  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  all  its  affiliates  have  been  work- 
ing actively  since  early  last  year  to  achieve  a  25%  across-the-board  Social 
Security  boost.  We  are  glad  the  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  agreed  that  such  a  boost  was  desperately  needed,  and  we  were  par- 
ticularly" impressed  by  the  decision  of  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  introduce  last  week  a  new  bill  to  raise  Social  Security 
benefits  by  20%— without  raising  the  contribution  rate  at  this  time  because  of 
the  recommended  adoption  of  the  theory  of  rising  earnings  in  the  actuarial 
computations. 

A  Social  Security  boost  of  this  dimension  would  do  much  to  help  the  sad 
situation  among  most  of  our  elderly — and  particularly  among  the  7  million 
elderly  living  in  poverty  or  along  the  fringes  of  poverty. 

You  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  more  wholehearted  and  vocal  spokesman 
for  adequate  income  in  old  age  than  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
But  the  National  Council  is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  improved  income  is 
not  the  sole  answer  to  the  needs  of  our  older  population.  No  amount  of  income 
can  purchase  services  that  do  not  exist. 

The  National  Council  has  therefore  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's so-called  "income  strategy"  which  we  fear  has  been  advanced 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  "service  strategy."  The  Administration's  argument  is  es- 
sentially this:  The  way  to  help  people  to  the  services  they  need  is  not  for  gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  services,  but  to  help  people  have  sufficient  income  to 
purchase  the  services  of  their  choice. 
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As  Illustration,  i  would  quote  AOA  Commissioner  John  B.  Martin  In  his 
statement  of  March  10, 1971,  before  this  Subcommittee: 

"The  basic  strategy  of  this  Administration  with  regard  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  older  persons  is  to  provide  them  with  Increased  purchasing  power  so  that 
they  can  obtain  needed  goods  and  services  with  the  greatest  exercise  of  freed'om." 
l  will  not  repeat  here  the  detailed  evidence  of  the  Lack  of  vigor  with  which  the 
Administration  has  pursued  what  it  calls  its  "income  strategy."  In  brief,  the 
strategy  is  to  resist  strongly  any  Increase  in  social  security  benefits  beyond  that 
attributable  to  rising  prices.  This  strategy  would  leave  just  as  many  people 
Living  in  poverty  as  there  were  before.  It  does  nothing  to  provide  the  elderly 
"with  increased  purchasing  power  so  that  they  can  obtain  needed  goods  and 
services  with  the  greatest  exercise  of  freedom." 

In  addition  to  needed  services,  H.R.  12017  seeks  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Gerontological  Research  Center  within  HEW,  and  the  establishment, 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging,  of  a  National  Information  and  Resources 
Center  for  the  Aging.  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  happy  to 
support  both  these  proposals.  _ 

Permit  me  to  introduce  more  detailed  observations  on  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12017. 

1.  On  strengthening  the  role  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  focal  point  of 
Federal  concern  for  older  people 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  was  represented  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil set  up  by  Senator  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mit'tee  on  Aging,  to  study  and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  The  report  of  this  Advisory  Council,  to  which 
we  subscribe,  was  published  in  October  1971.  This  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mended that  an  independent  agency  for  the  aging — directed  by  the  Assistant  on 
Aging  for  the  President — within  the  office  of  the  President  with  the  authority  and 
funding  levels  and  full-time  staff  needed  to  formulate  and  administer  policy. 

This  White  House-level  office  for  the  aging  should  have  enough  prestige  and 
resources  to  encourage  development  of  parallel  units  at  the  State  and  community 
levels. 

In  addition,  each  appropriate  government  department  or  agency  with  a  con- 
cern and  program  for  aging  should  be  required  to  establish  no  less  than  the  post> 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining 
operating  programs  on  aging. 

The  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  also  proposed  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  order  the  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  Administration 
on  Aging  to  make  it  a  visible,  effective  advocate  agency  for  the  elderly  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  directly  related  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  supported  the  concept  of  an  in- 
dependent agency  wTithin  the  office  of  the  President  not  only  because  we  believe 
this  concept  is  closer  to  the  original  idea  of  the  authors  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  experience  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  during  the  past  five  years  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  interdepartmental  coordination  cannot  be  carried  out 
by  a  unit  of  government  which  is  subordinate  to  the  units  it  is  attempting  to  co- 
ordinate. There  seems  to  be  no  way  in  wmich  a  sub-unit  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  HEW  could  determine  priorities,  settle  conflicts,  eliminate  duplication,  identify 
and  assess  responsibility,  to  keep  other  U.S.  Government  departments  and 
agencies  constantly  aware  of  how  their  programs  affect  the  elderly. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  current  provisions  of  H.R.  12017  will  do  much  to 
meet  this  problem.  Outside  of  this  limitation,  however,  the  bill  wTill  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  AOA. 

H.R.  12017  seeks  to  create  an  independent  status  for  the  agency  w7ithin  the 
Department  of  HEW  by  providing  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  will 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  department  instead  of  to  a  second-line 
official — such  as  the  Administrator  of  HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, as  is  now  the  case.  Under  H.R.  12017,  the  Secertary  of  HEW  would  be 
forbidden  to  delegate  this  authority  to  any  other  officer  of  the  department. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  is  significantly  increased — moving  up  to 
$250,000,000  in  1975 — so  that  AOA  programs  can  begin  to  have  real  impact  upon 
the  aged  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  legislation  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  H.R. 
12017  would  restore  to  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  former  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  research  and  training  programs  which  were  spun  off  in  1970 
to  the  parent  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  its  regional  offices.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  that  this  responsibility  is  restored 
to  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

2.  To  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  community-based  services  for  older 

people. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  all  older  people  had  adequate  income,  there 
would  remain  the  problem  of  the  availability  of  services. 

In  rhe  area  of  nutrition,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  President  Nixon  will  probably  sign  the  nutrition  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Pepper  in  the  House  and  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  we  had  pushing  for  enactment  of  this  legislation  right  on  the  eve 
of  the  White  House  Conference.  You  will  recall  how  S.  1163  passed  the  Senate 
88  to  0  after  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee-made  up  of  ten 
Democrats  and  seven  Republicans — unanimously  approved  it. 

Efforts  to  speed  House  action  failed.  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
House  Minority  Leader,  refused  the  request  for  an  agreement  to  by-pass  the 
House  rules  and  scheduled  the  bill  for  an  early  vote.  We  are  grateful  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  your  Committee  who  immediately  went  to 
work  to  pass  the  legislation  which  is  now  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

You  will  recall  that  in  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  last  year,  the 
Administration  opposed  H.R.  17763,  a  bill  differing  from  S.  1163  only  in  its 
assignment  of  administrative  responsibility. 

The  Administration's  hang-up  at  your  September  1970  hearings,  according 
to  Commissioner  Martin's  testimony,  was  "we  do  not  believe  that  a  categorical 
grant  program  focused  on  nutrition  alone  will  really  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly."  In  employment  programs,  too,  and  in  antipoverty  programs  the  Ad- 
ministration's approach  has  been  designed  primarily  to  avoid  categorical  pro- 
grams rather  than  to  meet  human  needs.  Our  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  aging  if  programs  are  not  focused  on  their 
special  needs. 

Transportation  problems  in  general  and  those  of  the  elderly  in  particular 
are  so  critical  that  vigorous  action  by  the  Federal  government  is  required. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Gerontological  Research  Center 

Nothing  could  be  of  more  immediate  concern  to  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  than  the  provision  of  H.R.  12017  for  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Gerontological  Research  Center  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) . 

Establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Gerontology  as  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  would  be  one  of  the  finest  investments  this  nation  could  make.  It  is 
a  development  that  is  long  overdue. 

Federal  funds  for  research  into  the  causes  of  aging  in  humans  are  likely  to 
yield  untold  dividends  in  improved  health  and  greater  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  the  elderly.  Its  goal  is  the  conservation  of  human  resources  and  the  sav- 
ing of  vast  sums  now  required  for  doctor  services  and  long  term  institutional 
care  of  the  elderly. 

Dr.  Marot  Sinex,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  tells  us  that  a  single  breakthrough  in  the  delay  of 
senile  dementia  might  save  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  while  preventing  im- 
measurable human  anguish. 

Yet,  Dr.  Sinex  states,  we  have  barely  begun  the  research  that  could  lead  to 
this  breakthrough  and  provide  some  answers  to  the  question  why  some  individ- 
uals are  old  at  50  and  others  retain  mental  and  physical  vigor  long  after  80. 

It  is  appalling  to  experts  like  Dr.  Sinex  and  many  other  eminent  gerontolo- 
gists  that  research  into  aging  in  humans  is  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Care  and  Human  Development — included  in  that 
agency  almost  as  an  afterthought. 

How  insignificant  is  the  place  of  research  into  the  process  of  aging  in  hu- 
mans within  the  Institutes  of  Health  is  not  apparent  from  overall  budget  figures 
usually  presented  nor  do  these  figures  reveal  the  slippage  in  funding  for  aging 
research. 
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Amounts  allocated  bo  aging  research  bj  the  Enstitute  for  Child  Care  and  Hu- 
man Development  were:  fiscal  L967,  $7.3  million;  fiscal  L968,  $8  million;  fiscal 
1969,  $7.7  million;  fiscal  1970,  **•!  million;  fiscal  L971,  $8.8  million;  and  fiscal 
1972,  $7.12  million. 

Yon  will  see  that  the  sum  allocated  to  aging  research  for  fiscal  1972  is  nearly 
one-fifth  loss  thao  for  the  previous  year. 

This  sharp  cutback  was  despite  the  rapid  price  Inflation  that  has  occurred 
and  despite  the  greal  Increase  in  our  aged  population. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  number  aged  ©5  and  older  increased  al  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  under-65  population— a  rise  of  21.1  percent  for  the  aged 
as  against  l-.o  percent  for  others. 

Of  the  population  over  65,  the  oldest  group  grew  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  1  he 
younger  elderly — over  the  decade  the  increase  in  those  who  had  passed  their 
75th  birthday  was  37.1  percent,  almost  three  times  the  increase  of  13.1  percent 
for  those  aged  65-74. 

Older  women,  who  had  already  greatly  outnumbered  the  men  aged  65  or 
over,  increased  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  men — a  rise  of  28.6  percent  for  the 
women  in  contrast  to  12.1  percent  for  the  men.  As  a  result,  the  population  65 
and  older  now  includes  139  women  for  every  100  men,  a  marked  increase  from 
a  decade  earlier  when  the  ratio  was  121  to  100  and  from  two  decades  ago 
when  the  ratio  was  only  112  to  100. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  strongly  supports  the  provision  of 
H.R.  12017  to  create  a  meaningful  program  of  research  into  the  causes  of  aging 
in  humans  because  only  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology  can  provide  visi- 
bility, prestige  and  cash  resources  demanded  for  such  an  important  effort. 

Unfortunately,  as  matters  stand  today,  we  simply  are  not  supporting  research 
into  the  causes  of  aging  in  humans  anywhere  near  the  extent  required  by  the 
importance  of  such  an  endeavor. 

Much  more  intensive  research  is  essential  to  elimination  of  the  disabilities  and 
ill  health  so  often  associated  with  growing  old. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  National  Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the  Aging 
The  National  Council  welcomes  the  provision  of  H.R.  12017  calling  for  estab- 
lishment within  the  Administration  on  Aging  of  a  National  Information  and 
Resources  Center  for  the  Aging. 

However,  our  membership  insists  older  persons  be  served  by  an  integrated 
system,  sharing  equitably  with  other  age  groups  those  facilities,  programs  and 
services  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  general  population  but 
the  elderly  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  specialized  facilities,  programs  and 
services  based  on  the  distinctive  needs  of  the  elderly. 

This  recommendation  by  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  should,, 
the  National  Council  maintains,  guide  development  of  the  proposed  National 
Information  and  Resources  Center  for  the  Aging. 

The  elderly  have  been  too  long  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  society  and 
the  goal  of  the  proposed  National  Information  and  Resources  Center  should  be 
to  integrate  where  possible  programs  for  the  elderly  with  like  programs  for 
other  age  groups. 

5.  Pre-retirement   Counseling 

The  Federally  funded  pre-retirement  program  proposed  under  H.R.  12017  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Section  on  Employment  and  Retire- 
ment proposed  that  "there  be  created  by  the  Federal  Government  a  continu- 
ously funded  program  specially  designed  to  maintain  economic  security  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  during  their  period  of  transition  from  prema- 
turely forced  retirement  into  suitable  employment  or  voluntary  retirement.  .  .  . 
A  major  objective  should  be  to  retrain  and  educate  the  unemployed  to  assure 
reemployability  or  to  assist  in  mobilizing  resources  for  a  meaningful  retirement." 

Pre-retirement  counselling  would  be  an  important  step  toward  realization  of 
this  White  House  Conference  recommendation. 

An  outstanding  program  of  pre-retirement  counselling  has  heen  developed 
jointly  by  Republic  Aviation  Corp.  and  Local  1987  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  which  represents  Republic  employees.  It  is  an  example  of 
what  is  needed  throughout  the  nation. 

Cornell  University  made  a  study  of  this  program  and,  on  the  basis  of  material 
developed  by  the  university,  the  Machinists  union  published  a  31-page  booklet 
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on  the  need  for  pre-retirement  counseling.  This  booklet  has  gone  to  the  inter- 
national union's  large  staff  and  to  all  other  international  unions  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  Social  Security  Administration  has  distributed  the  booklet 
to  managers  of  its  district  offices. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  helped  the  parties  develop  this 
pre-retirement  program. 

As  the  union  pre-retirement  booklet  notes :  "Planning  for  pre-retirement  gives 
workers  a  greater  sense  of  control  over  their  future  by  preparing  them  for  the 
dav  when  they  must  fill  the  normal  hours  of  work  with  other,  equally  satisfying 
activities.  It  should  also  provide  practical  information  about  resources,  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  community  that  serve  retirees." 

The  pre-retirement  booklet  adds :  "Through  the  discussions  that  will  arise  in 
pre-retirement  counselling  sessions,  pre-retirees  will  achieve  a  sense  of  shared 
experience  and  identification  with  each  other.  They  will  feel  less  alone  as  they 
prepare  to  pass  from  one  phase  of  life  to  another.  While  pre-retirement  programs 
will  be  most  directly  useful  to  members  close  to  retirement  age,  they  can  and 
probably  will  interest  many  in  the  middle  years  as  well." 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens'  membership,  made  up  of  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  from  hard  experience  the  need  for  planning  for  re- 
tirement, strongly  endorses  the  provision  of  H.R.  12017  that  would  set  up  a 
Federal  program  of  pre-retirement  counselling  nation-wide. 

Mr.  Hutton.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
report  on  a  critical  situation  which  has  arisen  concerning  the  elderly 
and  which,  indirectly,  affects  the  bill  H.R.  12017  and  all  legislation 
whi  ch  seeks  to  provide  a  better  life  for  older  Americans. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  wants  to  know  whosets 
the  policy  on  aging  in  America  %  Is  it  the  Administration  on  Aging  ? 
Is  it  the  President's  Special  Consultant  on  Aging?  Is  it  the  President 
himself  or  is  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget? 

Older  Americans  have  many  reasons  to  feel  confused.  When  he 
save  the  closing  speech  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
President  Nixon  said : 

We  need  a  new  national  attitude  towards  aging  in  this  country — one  which 
fully  recognizes  what  America  must  do  for  its  senior  citizens,  and  one  which 
fully  appreciates  what  our  older  citizens  can  do  for  America. 

He  added  : 

All  of  us  are  going  home  with  promises  to  keep.  As  we  keep  those  promises — 
we  will  help  make  the  last  days  the  best  days  for  all  of  our  countrymen. 

The  recommendations  of  the  delegates  to  the  White  House  confer- 
ence added  up  to  a  hard-hitting  declaration  of  needs  and  a  bold 
challenge  to  the  administration  and  to  Congress  to  play  their  part  in 
meeting  those  needs.  The  delegates  were  made  up  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  and  were  capable  of  adopting  realistic  goals. 

Following  the  President's  speech,  the  conference  ended  on  a  note  of 
great  expectancy.  One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  a  proposal  supporting  an  immediate  25 
percent  social  security  boost.  We  reported  that  even  without  the  use 
of  general  revenue  funds  it  is  posible  for  Congres  to  raise  the  level 
of  social  security  20  percent  now  if  it  accepts  the  rising  earnings  actu- 
arial a  sumption  relating  to  the  social  security  trust  fund  recom- 
mended by  the  prestigious  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
which  published  its  report  last  April.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  newly 
named  Consultant  to  the  President  on  Problems  of  Aging  and  Chair- 
man of  the  1071  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  headed  this  ad- 
visory council  on  social  security. 
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The  stark  fad  is  that  boday  most  people  depend  upon  social  security, 
and  social  security  alone,  for  protection  in  their  retirement  years. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Hutton,  may  I  ask  one  question  on  that  point.  Have 
vou  made  an  analysis  of  what  the  real  income  available  to  senior  citi- 
zens is,  given  the  inflationary  impact  over  these  past  years  in  relation 
to  the  increases  thai  have  occured? 

Mr.  Hutton.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  a  very  good  analysis  of  that  in 
t\\<*  office.  At  the  moment,  the  average  social  security  benefit  for  a  sin- 
ale  person  is  only  $131  a  month,  and  even  without  a  question  of  infla- 
tion, this  is  bad  enough. 

Since  1968,  the  numbers  of  elderly  living  in  poverty  have  actually 
increased.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  do  anything 
meaningful  about  poverty  among  older  people  in  America  we  must 
make  massive  improvements  in  the  cash  benefit  provisions  of  the  social 
security  system. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  still  at  work  on  H.E.  1  and  I  can 
report  to  yon  that  the  spirits  of  millions  of  elderly  people  were  lifted 
recently  when  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduced  his  new  bill,  H.P.  11320,  to 
increase  social  security  benefits  by  20  percent  effective  June  1,  1972. 

Chairman  Mills  says  his  bill  provides  the  financing  necessary  to  sup- 
port, the  benefit  increases  and  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  in  its  report  to  the  Congress. 

He  emphasized  that  under  his  bill  no  payments  from  the  general 
funds  would  be  necessary.  He  stated  that  tax  rates  over  the  next  40 
years  can  be  lowered  somewhat  from  those  contained  in  present  law 
because  the  tax  rates  under  existing  law  are  higher  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congressman  Mills,  who  is  probably  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  expert  in  these  matters,  announces  that  his  bill  is  soundly 
financed  and  that  it  can  support  a  20  percent  increase  in  benefits,  we 
believe  we  can  respect  his  judgment. 

But  then  the  other  day  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connallv  and 
George  P.  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Management  and 
Budget,  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  administration 
will  oppose  the  plan  to  raise  social  security  benefits  20  percent. 

They  said  they  know  ow  no  plan  for  the  President  to  go  bevond  his 
recommendation  for  a  5  percent  social  security  increase.  Furthermore, 
they  raised  objections  to  a  bigger  boost  on  economic  and  budgetary 
grounds. 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  administration's  position  is 
based  not  on  the  stringency  of  the  budgets  of  millions  of  poor  old 
people,  but  strictly  on  the  appearance  of  a  unified  national  budget. 

The  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  needs  of  older  people,  survivors  and 
disabled  are  being  used  to  make  the  overall  budget  look  better  than 
it  is. 

H.R.  1,  as  it  passed  the  House,  provides  $5.3  billion  excessive  income 
over  outgo  in  the  cash  benefit  social  security  program  and  many 
experts  have  said  this  reserve  was  much  bigger  than  it  needs  to  be. 

Who  is  making  these  decisions  on  aging  which  so  deeply  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  older  Americans?  Surely  this  cannot  be  part  of  the 
■"new  national  attitude  towards  aging"  which  was  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  This  is  no  way,  to  use  the  President's  words,  "to  keep  those 
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promises  which  will  help  make  the  last  days  the  best  days  for  all  our 
countrymen." 

President  Nixon  also  promised  to  make  sure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  would  not  gather 
dust  in  the  archives,  but  he  has  not  made  any  move  to  support  these 
recommendations  in  the  3  months  since  the  conference  ended. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  President  has  been  in  office  for  3  years  and  he 
has  yet  to  submit  a  comprehensive  message  on  aging  to  the  Congress. 

The  rhetoric  on  the  problems  of  older  people  produced  by  adminis- 
tration leaders  at  the  White  House  conference  must  be  given  the  sinews 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  if  we  are  to  achieve  what 
President  Nixon  promised — "a  new  national  attitude  toward  aging." 
We  need  programs  and  we  need  the  money  to  support  them. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remind  administration  leaders  con- 
cerned with  aging  of  the  words  of  Chairman  Mao  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  quoted  in  the  Great  Hall  in  Peking :  "So  many  deeds  cry 
out  to  be  done — Seize  the  day.  Seize  the  hour,"  and  I  hope  that  is  what 
you  are  doing  in  H.R.  12017,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  for  your  characteristically 
eloquent  and  pointed  testimony.  I  have  several  questions  to  put  to  you, 
if  I  may. 

One  of  them  goes  to  the  observation  you  made  at  the  outset  of  your 
testimony  in  which  you  asked  the  question,  who  is  making  policy  for 
the  aging  in  the  administration?  Is  it  Commissioner  Martin?  Is  it 
Special  Consultant  Flemming?  Is  it  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  or 
OMB  Director  Shultz,  to  go  a  step  further,  if  you  will  allow  me? 

I  think  your  question  is  a  fair  and  useful  one.  I  notice,  however,  that 
on  page  4  of  your  testimony,  you  endorse  the  idea  of  the  establishment 
of  an  assistant  on  aging  for  the  President  at  the  White  House  level. 

I  would  put  to  you  this  question  in  light  of  your  first  observation. 
Wouldn't  that  just  add  to  the  list  of  persons  whose  power  is  to  make 
policy  and  wouldn't  that  just  complicate  the  issue?  Or,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion another  way — and  as  you  know,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  ele- 
vating the  status  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  order  precisely  to 
insure  that  we  do  know  who  speaks  for  the  aging  in  our  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — but  isn't  the  point  not  so  much  one  of 
where  we  have  located  someone,  important  as  that  is,  but  how  much 
program  money  that  person  has  responsibility  for  spending  ? 

To  cite  the  most  obvious  example,  Congress,  several  years  ago,  in 
passing  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  establishing  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  deliberately  made  the  Commissioner  a  White  House 
appointee  in  order  to  dramatize  our  conviction  that  the  leader  of  this 
establishment  should  be  a  person  of  very  high  visibility  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  Congress  saw  that  the  Commissioner  was  given  less  money,  and 
diminished  and  demeaned  his  status  in  HEW.  How  do  we  get  over 
that  kind  of  problem  ?  Is  my  question  clear,  Mr.  Hutton? 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  think  it  is.  I  know  what  you  mean  exactly.  The  ques- 
tion of  where  it  is  located,  however,  is  something  else.  We  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  heads  an  Administration  on 
Aging  which  is  subsumed  somewhere  in  HEW  to  reach  out  into  other 
Government  departments. 
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r  have  explained  that  in  detail  in  the  testimony,  but  jusl  looking  at 
the  record  over  the  past  I  years,  we  find  how  Little  the  Adminisl  pal  ion 
on  Aging  lias  ever  influenced  another  Federal  agency. 

In' fact,  they  have  not  been  able  to  influence  other  departments  of 
HEW,  much  loss  other  agencies  of  Government.  Two  things  are  im- 
portant in  Washington — how  close  you  can  get  to  the  White  House 
•and  how  close  von  can  get  to  the  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  one  controls  the  other.  It  certainly  seems 
to  me  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  the  necessary  controller 
for  the  White  Honse  funds. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  that  point.  You  say  one  con- 
trols the  other.  That  isn't  necessarily  the  case  because  Commissioner 
Martin  is  a  White  House  appointee,  but  he  certainly  doesn't  have  much 
money  to  control. 

Mr.  Hutton.  The  next  point  I  wanted  to  bring  up,  Mr.  Congress- 
man is  that,  in  fact,  unless  the  President  decides  to  have  a  new  atti- 
tude on  aging,  unless  he  really  commits  himself  to  the  rhetoric  which 
he  has  been  talking  about,  unless  he  really  believes  and  decides  to  do 
something  about  it,  it  wouldn't  make  'any  difference  where  the 
Administration  on  Aging's  Director  sat. 

The  point  is,  the  President  has  got  to  be  committed.  He  has  got  to 
realize  that  people  are  dying  out  there  for  the  need  of  help,  and  it  has 
got  to  be  done.  It  is  no  good  just  talking  about  it. 

If  the  President  gave  his  real  commitment,  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
members  of  this  committee,  it  could  be  clone  in  a  separate  office  in  some 
back  street  in  Washington,  if  he  gave  his  commitment  and  pushed  it 
through  with  all  the  power  of  OMB. 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  he  would  be  able,  given  the  assistance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  to  get  the  job  clone  through  that  office  if  he 
decided  he  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  believe  so,  sir.  I  believe  the  question  is  how  you  get 
the  President  committed.  As  you  know,  in  the  other  bodv,  Senator 
Church  set  up  an  advisory  council.  On  that  advisory  council  the  Na- 
tional Council  was  represented.  The  discussions  were  held  oyer  a  period 
of  time  and  they  came  to  certain  recommendations  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe. 

Our  delegate  was  the  president  of  the  national  council^ We  couldn't 
see  just  how  we  could  get  some  kind  of  action  but  we  did  get  agree- 
ment among  all  those  people  of  various  groups  of  aging  organizations 
together,  that  there  was  a  desperate  need  for  something  to  be  done. 

I  believe,  short  of  putting  it  in  the  office  of  the  White  House,  the  pro- 
visions which  you  have  written  into  this  bill  are  excellent.  I  believe  I 
am  unclear  in  one  area. 

For  example,  your  bill  says  nothing  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
bring  back  the  research  programs  and  funds  which  have  already  been 
given  away.  When  I  look  at  the  report  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
since  Mr.  Martin  came  into  office,  I  have  to  remind  myself  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Winston  Churchill  shortly  after  he  came  into  office. 

He  said :  "I  didn't  become  Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the  disso- 
lution of  the  British  Empire."  I  have  found  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  seems  not  only  willing  but  anxious  and  pushing  to  give  pro- 
grams away.  It  really  is  staggering. 
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I  have  had  to  actually  fight  to  get  programs  put  back  into  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  There  has  got  to  be  a  sense  of  commitment. 
There  is  no  commitment  right  now.  There  are  lots  of  words  and  no 
action. 

I  believe  your  bill  carries  all  the  necessary  provisos — one,  that  the 
Commissioner  work  directly  with  the  Secretary.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. I  think  it  is  important  that  he  can't  delegate  his  authority  but 
rather  must  be  subordinate  to  it. 

I  think  these  are  all  fine.  I  think  the  one  thing  which  this  commit- 
tee can't  do  and  which  we  on  the  outside  can't  do  is  to  get  the  President 
to  give  a  sense  of  real  commitment.  If  you  can  guarantee  me  that,  sir, 
I  would  be  more  optimistic. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  your  point  is  very  well  taken.  I  am  sure  that 
members  of  this  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  programs  for  the  elderly. 

I  just  have  one  other  question  now  before  I  turn  to  my  colleagues. 
I  note  in  your  testimony  you  cite  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin of  March  10,  1971,  before  our  subcommittee  to  the  effect  that. 

The  basic  strategy  of  this  Administration  with  regard  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
older  persons  is  to  provide  them  with  increased  purchasing  power  so  they  can 
obtain  needed  goods  and  services  with  the  greatest  exercise  of  freedom. 

It  is  ironic,  is  it  not,  that  practically  1  year  later  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  opposing  a  proposal  by  Chairman  Mills  aimed  at  doing  pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  Congressman  and  members 
on  the  other  side  of  your  subcommittee  know  that  even  the  5  percent 
which  was  voted  by  H.K.  1  didn't  come  from  the  administration.  It 
came  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  was  only  supported 
afterwards. 

The  problem  is,  I  think,  even  if  we  can  get  this  20  percent,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  a  veto-proof  vehicle  to  get  it  through.  The  last 
item  we  had  to  add  it  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  because  the  increase  in 
social  security  at  that  time  had  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.^ 

The  time  before  that  we  had  to  add  it  to  the  tax  reform  bill  which  the 
President  wanted.  It  seems  to  me  a  soci  al  security  bill  should  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  we  needn't  have  to  protect  it  from  Presidential  veto. 

I  think  the  real  problem,  of  course,  is  this  new  unified  budget  con- 
cept which  started  in  the  last  year  of  the  President  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. As  you  know,  those  funds  go  in  there  and  can  morally  only  be 
used  for  social  security  increase. 

If  they  are  not  spent  on  the  people  who  need  help,  they  show  up  very 
nicely  in  the  Presidential  budget.  You  can  see  there  is  a  built-in  angle 
for  the  President  not  to  spend  that  money — not  to  agree  to  any  social 
security  increases  because  it  means  built-in  budget  boost. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  don't  quarrel  with  that  analysis.  I  recall  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  childhood  development  bill*  but  I  don't  think  he 
is  going  to  veto  any  bill  that  provides  a  20-percent  increase  for  social 
security  recipients  because  older  people  vote. 

Mr.  Hutton.  We  believe  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  the  people  are 
getting  very  restless  and  very  tired. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hutton.  Mr.  Reid  ? 
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Mw  Reid.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you,  Mr.  Hutton,  on  your  testimony  and  indeed,  the  materia]  you  have 
appended  to  it  in  greater  detail. 

First,  1  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  President  will  deliver  a  major 
message  on  the  aging  to  the  Congress,  I  believe,  in  the  first  two  weeks 
of  March. 

Mr.  I  [utton.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Reid.  It  would  be  my  hope,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  expectation  of 
former  Secretary  Flemming,  HEW  and  others  that  are  working  on 
this  message,  that  it  will  reflect  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  but,  as  well,  a  good  many  of  the  priorities. 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  hope  some  of  the  sinews  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  too. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  to  be  meaningful  the  message 
would  have  to  balance  the  rhetoric  with  action.  Let  me  ask  you, 
from  page  5  of  your  oral  testimony,  what  you  estimate  is  a  realistic 
increase  for  program  money?  You  say  we  need  programs  and  we 
need  the  money  to  support  them.  Leaving  aside  the  social  security  in- 
crease, and  income  maintenance  both  of  which  I  hope  will  be  forth- 
coming, what  program  money  do  you  visualize  as  representing  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  haven't  precisely  studies  all  the  bills.  I  believe,  for 
example  that  S.  1163,  the  nutrition  bill  carried  an  authorization  of 
$100  million  for  the  first  year. 

There  are  other  bills  here  which  I  think  require  at  least  another  $150 
million.  So,  I  believe,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  as  an  immediate  first-year  need. 

Mr.  Keid.  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  the  figure  you  mentioned  on 
the  nutrition  bill  of  $100  million  is  approximately  the  figure  that  is 
under  consideration  by  the  White  House  and  OMB.  I  also  can  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  funds  over  and  above  that  amount  for  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Hutton-.  Thank  you.  It  is  very  reassuring,  Representative  Eeid. 

Mr.  Reid.  On  page  2  of  your  written  testimony  you  talk  about  seven 
million  elderly  living  in  poverty.  You  also  pointed  out  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  namely  that  the  increase  in  the  over  65  population  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  more  rapidly  than  the  under  65  population. 

Do  you  have  any  additional  figures  dealing  with  this  subject  and 
anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  document  the  national  need  here  ? 

Mr.  Hutton.  Yes,  I  believe  we  do  have  additional  figures  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  supply  those  to  the  committee.  Our  research  department  will 
be  glad  to  assist. 

Mr.  Eeid.  If  there  be  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreci- 
ate Mr.  Hutton  providing  those  for  the  record,  and  equally,  if  you  can 
send  me  a  copy  as  well,  I  would  value  that. 

You  support  the  Gerontological  Research  Center  and  the  National 
Information  and  Resources  Center  for  the  Aging  and  equally,  the 
restructuring  of  the  U.S.  Administration  on  the  Aging.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  as  to  the  specifics  of  the  restructuring? 

Mr.  Hutton.  Every  one  of  them  which  appears  in  this  bill  is  a 
worthwhile  and  important  change.  Maybe  I  could  think  of  more  but  for 
starters,  I  think  this  is  great.  It  strengthens  to  the  Commissioner  him- 
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self  and  the  office  and,  I  believe  it  is  a  great  start  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  AO  A. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Let  me  raise  some  general  questions  that  have  both  a 
philosophic  base  and  practical  aspects  in  terms  of  implementation. 
I  think  there  is  feeling  on  the  one  hand  that  we  have  not  done  any- 
where enough  in  the  way  of  support  or  funding  to  strengthen  States 
and  local  planning  to  capacity. 

I  think  the  administration  has  made  some  progress  on  project 
grants  to  the  States  for  area-wide  models  through  State  agencies. 
You  talked  about  categorical  programs.  You  also  talked  about  com- 
prehensive approaches  and  the  administration  is  obviously  going  to 
come  up  with  legislation  on  the  allied  services  concept.  I  know  a 
little  bit  more  than  was  in  the  President's  message,  but  not  much  more. 
Would  you  care  to  indicate  the  kind  of  approach  you  see.  First, 
what  are  your  views  on  the  strengthening  of  State  and  local  agencies — 
the  strengthening  of  local  planning  efforts?  And  second,  what  do  you 
feel  about  the  balance  between  categorical  programs  and  comprehen- 
sive coordinating  of  services,  because  philosophically,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  point  of  view  here.  Specifically,  if  you  have  too  many  categor- 
ical programs  it  is  very  hard  to  bring  together  the  full  comprehensive 
range  of  services  that  are  important. 

Mr.  Hutton.  This  is  an  area  where  there  are  many  differences. 
The  National  Council  did  a  study  on  the  older  worker  and  older 
worker  retirement  for  the  Senate  committee.  I  would  like  to  submit 
that  to  you  personally,  sir,  as  well  as  the  committee,  if  it  needs  it, 
some  of  our  studies  there  on  the  categorical  approach. 

Some  of  our  people  have  come  to  us  after  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  30  years  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
area. 

We  did  a  study  back  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Whenever  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  example,  had  a  special  assistant  for  aging 
or  problems  of  the  older  worker,  we  got  more,  percentagewise,  more- 
older  workers  employed.  As  soon  as  they  started  to  make  it  a  general 
basis,  bingo,  the  number  of  older  people  went  down.  There  were  more 
older  people  unemployed. 

This  is  true  in  almost  every  aspect  of  government.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  an  excessively  youth  oriented  nation  and,  if  you  don't  earmark 
funds,  if  you  don't  have  programs  for  the  elderly  you  are  not  going 
to  get  them  included  at  all.  Now  it  is  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
that  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time 
for  the  millennium  to  hit  this  country. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  a  very  honest  view  on 
this.  We  are  just  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can.  We  are  not  interested 
in  being  a  narrow  vested  interest  working  only  for  older  people  with 
their  hands  out  waiting  for  something  from  Congress. 

We  are  trying  in  our  own  way  to  build  a  better  America  and  to  help 
the  young  and  the  middle  aged' as  well  as  the  elderly.  We  support  the 

programs 

Mr.  Keto.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  favor  a  categorical 
approach  to  the  priorities  and  the  opportunites  of  senior  citizens  on  a 
broad  range.  On  the  other  hand,  within  these  priorities  you  would 
favor  anything  that  is  reasonable  and  possible  to  combine  and  make 
services  comprehensive  and  interrelated  with  local  and  State  programs. 
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Mr.  Hutton.  Right.  Absolutely.  In  fact,  in  our  demonstration  pro 
grams  with  the  senior  aged  around  the  country  we  don't  create  some 
special  service  to  hire  older  people  to  do  this  work.  We  go  to  the  State 
employment  office.  We  work  within  their  concept  o!'  trying  to  imd 
the  right  kind  of  people.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Reid.  Finally,  just  one  other  question.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
page  9  of  your  testimony  where  you  said : 

Dr  Marot  Sinex,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  tells  ns  that  a  single  breakthrough  in  the  delay  of 
senile'  dementia  might  save  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  while  preventing  im- 
measurable human  anguish. 

That  is  a  very  exciting  statement.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us 
a  little  greater  information  on  the  possibility  of  a  breakthrough. 

Mr.  Hutton.  Dr.  Marot  Sinex  is  a  former  president  of  the  Geronto- 
logical Society  and  representatives  of  that  group  will  be  testifying 
before  you.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  happy  to  give  you  full  details.  Dr. 
Sinex  spoke  to  our  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  in  these  terms 
so  I  used  them. 

He  is  a  very  distinguished  scientists.  He  is  a  member  of  a  group  of 
some  250  biologists  who  have  been  working  in  this  area  for  many, 
many  years  and  we  are  very  excited  about  the  prospects.  You  will 
hear  much  from  the  Gerontological  Society. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  sure,  but  can  you  just  define  for  us  the  area  of  poten- 
tial research  breakthrough,  as  you  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Hutton.  Yes,  sir.  To  begin  with,  they  believe  that  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  they  can  create  well-being  of  older  people,  have 
them  feeling  in  a  much  better  mental  state  up  to  age  100  very,  very 
easily.  That  is  just  one  of  the  areas. 

Mr.  Reid.  Nutrition  is  Obviously 

Mr.  Hutton.  Nutrition  is  one  of  the  big  features  for  keeping  people 
better  off.  As  you  know,  we  have  done  nothing  really  to  study  nutri- 
tional programs  while  trying  to  feed  poor  people, 

Mr.  Reid.  When  I  said  nutrition,  I  was  talking  not  only  about  a 
balanced  diet,  available  particularly  to  those  who  are  ambulatory,  but 
in  addition  to  trace  elements,  mineral  elements  that  stay  arthritis  and 
might  have  an  impact  on  debilitating  diseases.  This  would  be  in  the 
area  of  preventive  medicine. 

Mr.  Hutton.  It  is  way  out  of  my  line,  sir,  but  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Marot  Sinex  and  the  Gerontological*  Society  will  be  happy  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  a  very  forthright  statement  and  a  statement  with  which 
I  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement.  I  would  only  add  to  the  list 
that  you  referred  to,  however,  some  other  obstacles  to  achieving  what 
we  hope  to  achieve  in  providing  a  better  life  for  our  elderly  citizens. 

Perhaps  recounting  where  the  fault  lies  and  how  it  is  shared  can 
really  be  most  useful  in  trying  to  determine  what  we  do  now  and  how 
we  mobilize  the  collective  concerns  and  resources  and  organize  them 
in  some  meaningful  way  to  deal  with  real  problems. 

We  all  tend  to  look  close  at  hand  and  perhaps  even  fix  the  blame 
on  someone  outside  ourselves.   Obviously  the  older  people  of  this 
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country,  with  the  very  unhappy  condition  they  are  in,  didn't  get  that 
way  in  the  3  years  of  this  administration. 

A  number  of  administrations  and  a  number  of  Congresses,  through 
neglect  and  default,  have  contributed  to  this  condition  and  have  a 
common  responsibility  to  try  to  deal  with  it  effectively  within  the 
administration. 

I  can't  really  answer  the  first  question  you  raised ;  who  formulates 
policy  ?  I  presume  there  are  many  who  have  a  hand  in  it.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  the  Congress.  The  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  one  that  either  approves  or  disapproves  the  dollars  that  are  appro- 
priated, approves  or  disapproves  proposed  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  and  so  forth. 

The  Congress  has  a  very  large  responsibility,  and  even  within  Con- 
gress you  couldn't  identify  an  individual  or  a  committee  and  say  these 
are  responsible  for  formulating  and  implementing  policy. 

Some  have  suggested  and,  as  I  recall,  this  was  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference — at  least  it  has  been  a 
recommendation  of  senior  citizen  groups — that  we  have  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  the  House  of  ^Representatives  and  that  this  would 
be  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  problems. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  jurisdiction  is  divided.  This  subcommittee 
has  responsibility  for  authorizing  legislation  for  programs  that  can 
mean  dollars  to  older  people.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  obvi- 
ously has  a  very  large  responsibility. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  blame  and  the  responsibility  and 
the  opportunity  for  action  is  widely  shared  and  it  is  shared  beyond 
the  Federal  Government.  As  I  understood  the  whole  concept  behind 
the  White  House  Conference,  it  was  to  identify  the  part  that  all  can 
play,  including  the  States  and  the  local  communities,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  kinds  of  property  tax  relief  that  are  desperately  needed  to 
conserve  limited  incomes  for  older  people. 

I  would  also  agree  with  what  I  understand  to  be  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  you  quoted;  that  is,  a  change  of  attitude.  It 
doesn't  mean  just  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  White  House.  It  means  a 
change  of  attitude  all  down  the  line. 

We  are,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  a  youth-oriented  society.  We  glori- 
fy youth  and  try  to  put  older  people  and  their  problems  out  of  our 
minds.  So,  we  have  got  to  shape  this  right  from  the  White  House 
clear  down  to  the  communities  and  make  people  understand  not  only 
the  obligation  they  have  to  older  people  hut  the  opportunity  that  we 
can  afford  to  them  to  contribute  to  society. 

I  think  many  of  our  compulsory  retirement  laws  are  archaic  and 
can  do  great  damage  to  individuals  in  our  society  and  prevent  the  use 
of  enormous  resources  of  great  value  to  be  applied  to  a  society  where 
they  can  contribute. 

I  would  hope  that  in  that  kind  of  a  spirit — I  am  not  trying  to  point 
the  finger  and  blame  at  someone  other  than  ourselves  but  to  acknowl- 
edge a  collective  guilt — we  can,  within  the  areas  of  our  responsibility 
devise  some  meaningful  programs  that  will  result  in  solutions  to  these 
problems  that  have  been  a  question. 

Mr.  Hirmx.  It  is  a  very  nice  speech,  Mr.  Hansen.  I  enjoyed  it  and 
we  support  it  entirely.  I  think,  however,  you  must  admit,  older  people 
of  this  country  are  looking  for  the  President  to  take  the  lead. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  There  is  no  question  about  >(.  I  do  think  we  are  going 
to,  within  the  next  few  days,  get  some  leadership  there  and  then  the 
question  becomes  how  much  following  there  is  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  others  to  accept  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Bbademas.  Before  1  call  on  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Hutton,  we  ran 
express  the  hope  that  the  President's  trip  to  China,  to  which  you 
alluded  in  your  own  testimony,  will  impress  him  with  the  effectiveness 
of  older  citizens  in  view  of  the  advanced  years  of  both  Chairman  Mao 
and  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-Lai. 

Mr.  Peyser? 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  Mr.  Hutton,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  you  testify  again  before  this  committee  and  I  enjoyed  your 
presentation  and  delivery.  I  am  delighted  you  are  here  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  echo  slightly  the  comments  of  Congressman  Hansen 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  There  is  a  deep  concern,  obviously,  on 
this  committee  and  all  the  committees  in  the  Congress,  to  make  very 
positive  moves  to  help  the  situation  of  the  elderly. 

I  have  been  personally  very  actively  involved  in  this  area  for  some 
time  and  I  am  going  to  use  whatever  powers  I  have  to  promote  a  very 
strong  program  for  overall  improvement  for  the  elderly  in  all  areas. 

However,  I  do  think  that  the  identification  of  any  one  administra- 
tion or  individual  is  not  always  in  the  best  interest  because  adminis- 
trations and  governments  such  as  our  own  being  what  they  are,  when 
an  attack  is  launched  in  one  direction,  have  a  tendency  to  defend. 

Our  aim  is  to  promote  the  causes  of  the  elderly  and  to  promote  them 
very  affirmatively  and  to  promote  them  now.  There  is  no  question  on 
this.  I  mentined  before  when  Mr.  Fraser  was  here,  this  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  kind  of  an  issue.  I  think  this  is  an  issue  for  the 
people  in  the  country  and  the  people  of  this  Congress. 

So,  my  only  thought,  and  I  don't  mean  this  in  any  way  in  a  nega- 
tive sense  to  what  you  have  said,  is  the  identification  of  individuals. 
I  notice  in  your  testimony,  the  reference  to  Congressman  Ford;  the 
way  it  is  presented,  it  is  as  if  he  is  stopping  a  move  to  help  the  aged. 

Mr.  Hutton.  Delayed. 

Mr.  Peyser,  But  the  delay  involved  in  that  particular  issue  was  one 
of  both  a  parliamentary  type  and  a  concern  by  the  Congress  that  a 
bypassing  situation  might  develop  to  the  detriment  of  the  legislation 
being  considered. 

Congressman  Ford  certainly  doesn't  need  anyone  to  defend  him  as 
he  is  in  a  very  good  position.  But  I  can  assure  you  of  his  own  inter- 
est because  I  have  talked  wTith  him  on  the  very  question  of  the  aging 
and  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  the  proposed  legislation  right  now. 

I  just  want  to  reiterate,  be  assured  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is 
a  genuine  concern  and  we  are  going  to  act  as  a  unit,  I  believe,  in  the 
administration  and  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Hutton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peyser.  I  have  had  reports  of  your 
excellent  visits  to  some  of  our  clubs  in  New  York.  Also,  in  fact,  a  report 
of  your  visit  to  a  machinist's  union  recently  to  one  of  our  retiree 
groups  there,  so  I  know  you  have  taken  an  interest  as  most  of  the  people 
in  this  committee. 

It  is  an  excellent  committee  and  I  know  you  are  really  interested 
in  the  elderly.  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  nor  any  of  the 
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older  people,  they  are  not  looking  back  on  the  mistakes  that  have 
happened  before. 

We  are  really  looking  for  now  and  for  the  future.  Really,  it  is  very 
sad,  but  Mr.  Hansen  was  absolutely  right.  Other  administrations  have 
dropped  the  ball  on  this  too.  But,  as  we  are  getting  closer  on  we  hope 
we  are  getting  more  and  better  informed  and  the  need  has  been  ex- 
pressed so  many  times,  I  hope  Ave  can  go  forward  in  a  bipartisan  way 
and  help  older  people. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Hutton.  We  are  always  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  now  pleased  to  hear  from  another  valuable  friend  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Bernard  Nash,  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

Mr.  Nash,  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  Would  you  please  go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  NASH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION  AND  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CYRIL 
BRICKFIELD,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Nash.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  am  accompanied  by  Cyril  Brickfield,  our  legisla- 
tive counsel. 

I  have  a  statement  and  a  detailed  analysis  which  our  association 
has  done  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  a  recommended  restruc- 
turing of  that  agency  which  we  would  like  appended  to  the  statement, 
with  your  permission,  sir. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  ahead  and  make  some  highlight  comments, 
if  I  may. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows.) 

Statement   of    Bernard    E.    Nash,    Executive    Director,    National    Retired 
Teachers  Association,  and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Bernard  E.  Nash,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  Sy2  million  members  of  our  Associations. 

The  NRTA-AARP  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  national  philosophy  of  aging 
and  the  development  of  a  national  strategy  to  carry  out  programs  affecting  older 
Americans.  A  quality  life  for  older  persons  is  predicated  on  the  development  and 
implementation  of  effective  programs  to  provide  older  person  services  and  to 
provide  older  persons  with  opportunities  for  service  to  others.  We  are  extremely 
pleased  that  your  Committee  is  taking  time  to  review  the  record  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  and  to  recommend  new  directions  in  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  creation  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  1965 
would  provide  a  coordinated  assault  on  the  problems  encountered  by  older 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  lack  of  authority,  funding,  leadership  and  Executive 
and  Congressional  support  has  weakened  this  agency.  This  Session  of  the  92nd 
Congress,  relying  upon  the  recommendations  your  Committee  will  make,  has  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  Administration  on  Aging,  to  upgrade  its  status,  and 
strengthen  its  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  to  this  Committee  in  my  testimony  of  October  1,  1971,  Most 
older  people  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  remain  participating,  self-sustaining,  and 
respected  individuals.  Our  society  must  provide  a  framework  for  the  participation 
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and  Independence  of  the  older  person,  in  old  age,  as  Id  all  ages,  Life  should  be 
filled  with  hope,  confidence,  and  freedom  to  act.  The  development  of  an  effective 
strategy  tor  enabling  the  aging  to  grow,  Instead  of  merely  growing  old  La  a 
necessity." 

i  am  confident  that  this  Committee  can  and  will  provide  the  Leadership,  vision, 
and  creativity  necessary  to  provide  quality  amendments  to  the  older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  in  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee,  I  have  briefly  com- 
mented in  the  following  testimony  on  the  major  provisions  of  the  Legislation 
pending  before  this  Committee.  While  the  NRTA-AABP  is  in  substantia]  agree- 
ment With  the  provisions  of  II. R.  12017,  we  would  urge  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  be  not  merely  extended,  but  enacted  into  permanent  law.  In  addition,  we 
agree  with  you  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  must  be  upgraded,  strengthened 
and  expanded. 

STRUCTURE  OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGING 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Associations  have  here  a  paper  containing  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  present  Administration  on  Aging  and  drawn  from  this  analysis,  a 
model  for  a  restructured  AoA.  With  your  permission,  we  should  like  to  have  this 
appended  to  our  testimony  and  incorporated  in  the  permanent  record  of  these 
hearings. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Congressman  Brademas,  that  our  Associations  are 
extremely  pleased  to  note  that  your  administrative  amendments  to  Title  II  are 
in  substantial  agreement  with  our  proposal,  in  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions,  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  not  to  or  through  any  other  officer  of  that  Department.  We  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  crucial  point,  an  essential  element  in  the  effective  operation  of 
AoA,  regardless  of  the  other  details  of  its  structure. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  call  for  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  be  located  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  headed  by  a  person 
designated  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  Commissioner  on  Aging.  This  Assistant 
Secretary-Commissioner  post  would  be  augmented  at  that  level  by  two  other  key 
positions,  a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Policy,  Planning  and  Program  Coordination 
and  a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Services,  Standards  and  Training.  Secondly,  to 
further  upgrade  programs  for  older  Americans,  we  propose  that  there  be  placed 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  special  unit  on  aging,  possibly 
located  within  the  Division  of  Human  Resources  of  OMB  or  as  a  separate  Division 
that  would  have  the  responsibility  for  policy,  planning,  coordination  and  manage- 
ment oversight  of  all  activities  on  aging  performed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  unit  would  include  among  its  staff,  persons  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
fields  of  gerontology  and  administration.  Thirdly,  we  urge  both  a  legislative  and 
administrative  clarification  of  the  roles  and  responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans,  the  advisory  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  we  urge  that  the  existing  Committee  on  Aging  within  the 
Domestic  Council  be  given  permanent  status.  The  permanent  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  include  a  qualified  expert  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Because  time  requires  that  I  be  brief  in  my  remarks  here,  I  will  simply  sum- 
marize what  we  feel  should  be  the  primary  functions  of  such  an  Administration 
on  Aging  as  we  propose.  They  are :  (1)  as  a  policy  planner  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
older  people;  (2)  as  an  intra-governmental  coordinator  of  Federal  programs 
affecting  older  people;  (3)  as  a  direct  operator  of  programs  and  services  for  the 
aging  and  the  aged  ;  (4)  as  a  monitor  and  upgrader  of  the  care  provided  to  older 
people  in  nursing  homes  and  other  types  of  licensed  care  facilities;  (5)  as  a 
focal  point  for  information  and  evaluation  about  the  needs  and  interests  of  older 
people  and  the  effectiveness  of  national  policies,  programs,  and  services  in  meeting 
those  needs  and  interests ;  and  (6)  as  a  national  leader  in  the  development  of 
training  and  trained  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  aging. 

These  functions  would  be  carried  out  by  six  divisions,  namely  :  The  Division  of 
Program  Evaluation  and  Planning ;  the  Division  of  Policy  and  Public  Affairs  ; 
the  Division  of  Program  Coordination;  the  Division  of  State  Planning  and 
Community  Services;  the  Division  of  Institutional  Care  Standards;  and  the 
Division  of  Training  and  Personnel  Development. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  no  matter  how  we  might  restructure 
the  AoA,  or  whatever  may  be  its  functions,  that,  in  itself,  will  not  be  enough.  Too 
often  programs  which  are  effective  and  even  popular  do  not  survive  simply 
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because  there  is  no  one  to  speak  on  their  behalf  within  that  section  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  which  controls  the  flow  of  funds.  In  other  words,  we  must 
establish  a  special  unit  for  aging  within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  unit  should  be  staffed  by  gerontologists  and  should  have  responsibility  to 
oversee  all  the  Federal  agency  programs  for  the  elderly,  and  to  monitor  their 
progress  and  appropriation  requests  through  the  budgetary  process  of  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  this  agency  can  assist  in  the  determination  of  priorities,  the 
settling  of  conflicts,  eliminating  duplication,  identifying  gaps,  initiating  concerned 
action  by  the  various  special  agencies  and  keeping  those  agencies  of  government 
informed  and  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the  older  person. 

Coupled  with  the  upgraded  AoA  and  the  establishment  of  a  special  unit  on 
aging  located  within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  we  view  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  committee  on  Aging  within  the  Domestic  Council  of  he 
President  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  the  coordination  of  National  policy  and 
the  initiator  of  new  legislative  proposals  for  quality  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Such  a  committee  would  significantly  increase  the  advocacy  role  of  Federal 
efforts  for  the  aging,  and  create  a  high  degree  of  visibility  for  America's  older 
persons. 

While  our  Associations  are  not  concerned  about  the  future  structure  of  the 
AoA,  and,  therefore,  we  emphasize  our  views  on  the  structural  provisions  of  H.R. 
12017,  we  are  equally  concerned  about  the  other  provisions  of  this  legislation 
and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  these  other  amendments.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  research  and  information  provisions  of  H.R.  12017. 


RESEARCH    AND    INFORMATION 

One  out  of  everv  ten  Americans  is  age  65  or  older.  By  the  year  2000,  it  has 
been  projected  that  more  than  30  million  Americans  will  be  age  65  or  older.  It 
is  imperative  that  these  older  persons  be  provided  with  the  opportunities  and 
programs  which  will  enable  them  to  sustain  their  independence  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  contribution  to  the  society.  Obviously,  good  health  and  an 
amelioration  of  the  overall  effects  of  aging  are  needed  if  older  Americans  are  to 
be  afforded  these  opportunities.  We  must  provide  the  knowledge  needed  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  environmental  problems  and  needs 
of  this  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our  population. 

Our  Associations  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate and  coordinated  program  of  research  and  training  related  to  the  aging 
processes  and  the  diseases  of  aging  in  order  that  we  might  successfully  deal 
with  the  special  health  problems  and  needs  of  the  elderly.  We  are  shocked 
by  statistics  released  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
that  estimate  that  up  to  85%  of  our  older  people  suffer  from  chronic  conditions, 
diseases  and  impairments.  The  aging  processes  themselves  increase  suspectibility 
to  these  conditions.  It  is  startling  to  contemplate  that  over  16  million  older 
Americans  could — through  more  adequate  research — be  direct  beneficiaries  of 
improved  ways  of  delaying  or  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  aging  process. 

Gerontology  is  a  relatively  new  science.  Its  widespread  recognition  covers  a 
span  of  less  than  30  years.  There  has  not  been  time  to  develop  the  leadership, 
technical  specialists  and  facilities  from  which  to  understand  very  thoroughly 
the  impact  of  the  various  disciplines  on  the  aging  processes.  The  penalty  we 
all  pay  for  not  facing  up  to  the  need  for  better  organization  and  more  informa- 
tion in  this  area  is  disheartening. 

We  are  pleased  by  two  provisions  of  this  legislation  which  offer  a  stepped 
up  effort  to  uncover  the  mysteries  and  intracacies  of  the  aging  processes.  The 
establishment  of  a  National  Information  and  Resource  Center  with  respon- 
sibility to  collect,  review,  organize,  publish  and  disseminate  information  related 
to  the  problems  of  aging  would  be  a  valuable  addition  as  a  research  center  on  the 
growing  body  of  literature  on  aging.  Given  the  proper  authority  to  utilize  the 
data  of  other  government  agencies,  this  oflSce  within  the  Administration  on 
Aging  would  help  focus  attention  on  both  the  capabilities  and  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

Furthermore,  we  support  the  establishment  of  a  center  for  the  study  of  geron- 
tology. At  present,  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment (NICHD)  is  responsible  for  research  directed  specifically  at  the  biologi- 
cal, medical  and  psychological  aspect  of  aging.  Unfortunately,  by  placing  the 
responsibility  for  aging  research  programs  in  an  Institute  along  with  Child 
Health  and  Population  research,  the  aged  are  forced  into  a  competitive  situa- 
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tion  with  the  young  for  dollars  and  manpower.  Certainly,  In  llgfti  of  the  e: 
big  fragmented  and  underfinanced  approach  !<>  aging  research,  coupled  with  & 
rapidly  Increasing  older  population,  an  [nstitute  of  Gerontology  and  ;i  coordi- 
nated, systematic  approach  to  Research  on  A.ging  can  be  justified. 

We  note  that  the  Legislation  before  this  committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Gerontological  Research  Center,  our  Associations  pro- 
pose that  this  center  ho  established  within  the  National  Enstitutes  of  Health  as 
w  separate  ami  Independent  institute.  An  Institute  of  Geronology  would  open 
new  avenues  of  research  and  new  vistas  of  service  to  persons  in  the  profes- 
sions of  biology,  medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology  and  social  welfare. 
As  an  Integral  segment  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Gerontology  would  have  the  prestige  and  experience  of"  Kill  to  obtain 
necessary  budget  and  program  approvals,  whereas  a  relatively,  small,  isolated 
and  independent  agency,  may  not  carry  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  adequate 
funding. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  briefly  comment 
3u  the  research  and  development  projects  recommended  in  Titles  IV  and  VII 
of  H.R.  12017.  I  believe  my  remarks  will  emphasize  the  need  for  these  research 
and  development  projects.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I  have  divided  my  comments 
bo  coincide  with  the  sections  of  this  legislation. 


PRERETIREMENT     PROGRAMS 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  helping  the  retiring  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse  to  adjust  economically,  socially  and  psychologically  to  a 
new  way  of  life.  Studies  show  that  only  about  half  of  a  statistically  valid  sam- 
pling of  firms  attempt  to  provide  any  form  of  pre-retirement  education  or  ad- 
rice  to  retiring  employees.  Of  these,  only  a  small  percentage  provide  more  than 
\  brief  run-down  of  the  pension  benefits  to  which  the  employee  is  entitled.  More- 
>ver,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  personnel  conducting  preretirement  pro- 
grams are  usually  not  trained  in  the  specifics  of  aging  and  retirement.  Ous- 
bmarily,  they  are  personnel  men  who  are  assigned  the  preretirement  education 
'unction  as  a  part  of  other,  and  often  more  demanding  duties. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  oppose  mandatory  retirement  for  reasons  of  age  alone.  Age- 
notivated  mandatory  retirement  policies  in  business  and  industry  are  wrong 
!or  two  basic  reasons:  they  rob  our  nation  of  the  wisdom,  experience  and  pro- 
luctivity  of  some  of  its  most  capable  citizens,  and  they  rob  the  affected  in- 
lividuals  of  the  sense  of  purpose,  dignity  and  fulfillment  that  comes  from  mean- 
ngful  work.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  long  been  in  the  vanguard  of  preretire- 
nent  planning  programs  for  those  individuals  who  wTish  to  retire,  and  we  urge 
federal  leadership  in  preretirement  training  in  the  private  sector.  We  point 
vith  great  pride  to  the  success  of  our  new  NRTA-AARP  service  division,  AIM 
; Action  for  Independent  Maturity),  as  a  model  for  pre-retirement  programming. 
Cne  goal  of  AIM  is  to  help  people  between  the  ages  of  50  and  64  who  are  still 
vorking  enrich  their  lives  with  new  ideas  on  how  to  get  the  maximum  bene- 
its  from  independent  maturity  and  to  plan  for  a  successful  dynamic  transition 
o  retirement  activities. 

SPECIAL    IMPACT    PROGRAMS 

The  way  to  a  more  satisfying  retirement  life  for  most  older  persons  is  par- 
icipation  in  work  substitute  activities ;  but  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  elderly  in 
leed  of  these  retirement  roles  are  least  equipped  for  them.  Large  numbers  of 
>lder  persons  are  isolated  and  withdrawn,  timid,  poor,  overburdened  with  per- 
lonal  problems  and  handicaps,  have  limitations  of  educational  background  and 
ack  usable  skills.  It  is  difficult  for  such  people,  compared  to  those  who  are  not 
so  handicapped,  to  participate  in  the  proposed  activities  to  give  satisfaction  and 
neaning  to  their  lives.  Efforts  to  induce  and  prepare  these  persons  for  such 
>articipation  are  more  costly  to  operate  than  are  programs  for  peort>e  not  so 
Lisadvantaged. 

_  In  any  discussion  of  societal  roles  for  older  persons,  we  must  keep  two  objec- 
ives  in  mind;  they  are  providing  services  for  older  people  and  providing  older 
)eople  with  opportunities  for  service.  One  need  only  point  to  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  as  an  example  of  the  beneficial  role 
vhich  can  be  undertaken  by  the  older  persons.  The  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
las  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  participating  older  person,  on  the  institution- 
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alized  children,  and  on  the  community  in  which  the  program  has  operated.  The 
Oder  American  is  one  of  the  great  untaped  resources  of  this  nation.  We  must 
realLe  ^s  fact  and  respond  accordingly.  To  do  otherwise  is  a  disservice  to  our 
countrv  and  to  countless  older  persons  who  will  continue  to  suffer  early  senes- 
^  orSiStioiialization  if  we  do  not  act  to  overcome  withdrawal,  inactivity, 

^W^whSeheartedlv  endorse  the  special  impact  programs  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation before  this  committee,  and  we  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
tneTr  co»es  in  the  Congress  to  continue  their  efforts  to  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  older  Americans. 

NUTRITIONAL    SERVICES 

We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  expedited 
action  on  s!  1163  amending  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  grants  to  the 
states  to  establish  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly.  Our  Associations  had 
who^eheartedlv  endorsed  this  measure  and  we  are  pleased  to  point  to  the  assist- 
ancewhich  we  rendered  Congressman  Pepper  in  publicizing  this  legislation  when 
he  first introduced  it.  We  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their  support 

°f  iTis  otfr  hope  that  by  establishing  a  permanent  nationwide  Nutrition  Program, 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  great  numbers  of  older  persons,  who  otherwise 
c^d  not  afford  it,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  one  good  nutritionally  ade- 
auate  meal  five  days  a  week.  We  hope  that  the  members  of  this  committee  will 
do  all  they  can  to  obtain  full  funding  for  the  nutrition  program  and  that  every 
Sort  will  be  made  to  monitor  the  administration  of  the  Nutrition  Program  at  the 
state  ana  locaT  levels  to  insure  that  the  central  purpose  of  the  nntntaon  program 
w?U  be  achieved.  We  must  emphasize  that  what  is  important  here  is  not  just  the 
iSblLhmSt  of  a  program,  but  the  necessity  for  a  follow  through  on  all  related 

aSPeC     '  MULTIPURPOSE    SENIOR    CENTERS 

Our  Associations  are  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  before  this 
committee  to  provide  grants  to  construct  multi-purpose  Senior  Centers  and  to  in- 
s^e  mortgages  for  such  facilities.  Obviously  these  facilities  will  help  oldei 
AmerSans  b?  providing  them  with  an  area  to  congregate.  As  we  have  repeatec 
throughout  this  testimony,  our  Associations  believe  the  opportunities  and  re 
sources  for  role  development  must  be  fostered.  In  our  socia  system  based  on 
SETS?  government  and  voluntary  effort,  all  four  sources  individual,  familial 
voluntary organization  and  government  have  a  responsibility.  Each  must  con 
Iribu^te  witMn  its  appropriate  means  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  participa 
tion  andTndependence  of  the  older  person.  The  cost  of  providing  quality  facilities 
Colder  Americans  has  skyrocketted  to  the  point  where  new  facilities  will  no 
hP  built  without  massive  infusion  of  government  assistance. 

ThereTs  much  ambiguity  about  the  participation  of  the  elderly  m  the  planum; 
and  operation  of  services  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  At  the  present  time  the* 
pmnXg  facilities  and  services  are  managed  and  staffed  primarily  by  full-tan 
Persons  of  middle  age.  The  elderly  express  the  wish  to  have  more  responsibilit; 
f J  SiSram  development  and  operation.  We  believe  that  maximum  oE 
nortSStv  should  be  accorded  older  people  to  participate  in  policy  formation  o 
service ^programs  for  the  elderly.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  both  employ 
m^eToppoitunities  and  volunteer  openings  should  be  made  available  to  olde 
p^rsonsTn  the  operation  and  managment  of  services  to  the  elderly.  We  urge  th 
CommTttee  to  amend  this  section  of  H.R.  12017  to  require  public  and  nonprofl 
o^X  agencies  and  organizations  applying  for  grant  assistance  to  consult  wit 

defper^  hi  design  and  policy  formation  and  to  provide  special  incentive  pre 
visionffrmuutpu^ose  centers  which  utilize  the  talents  of  older  America, 
in  the  operation  and  management  of  the  facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION 

As  we  pointed  out  to  you  in  our  statement  of  October  1,  1971/.  one  of/h^a^ 
concerns  of  the  elderly' jnst  behind  inadequate  income  and  the  high  cost  of  healt 
care  $s  lack  of  mobility  caused  by  inadequate,  expensive  or  inaccessible  transpo 
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t;ii ion.  While  <>ur  society  i>ocom<>s  more  mobile  with  each  passing  year,  the  older 
person  becomes  less  mobile.  This  transportation  crisis  results  not  only  in  forced 
Isolation  of  the  elderly  inn  Intensifies  many  other  problems  experienced  by  older 

Americans.  Lack  Of  mobility  can  result  In  poor  nutrition  because  it  is  incon- 
venient to  go  to  the  grocery  store;  disassociation,  withdrawal  and  loneliness  be- 
cause it  is  inconvenient  to  attend  cliurch,  visit  friends  or  relatives,  or  participate 
on  other  group  or  community  activities,  and,  poor  physical  and  mental  health  be- 
cause it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  visit  the  doctor's  office,  community  health 
center  or  out-patient  clinics. 

Wc  support  the  principle  of  government-funded  transportation  service  facili- 
ties. Although  lack  of  money  is  one  of  the  most  acute  transportation  problems  of 
the  elderly  and  income  assistance  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  as- 
sisting the  elderly  gain  access  to  available  transportation,  we  believe  that  priority 
must  be  given  to  improve  the  transportation  services  available  to  older  persons. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economics  many  localities  have  instituted  programs  of 
reduced  fares  for  older  riders  during  nonpeak  travel  periods.  We  applaud  these 
programs  and  urge  their  adoption  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Likewise,  we  encourage 
the  adoption  of  similar  provisions  for  interstate  modes  of  transportation.  How- 
ever, unless  the  services  are  available,  the  reduced  rates  will  not  take  the  individ- 
ual very  far.  Clearly,  more  public  transportation  is  needed.  Moreover,  when 
planning  the  location  of  public  transit  systems,  concentrations  of  older  persons 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

Our  Associations  strongly  believe  that  with  stimulating  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship, society's  attitude  toward  the  elderly  can  be  changed  and  that,  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  showing  the  way  in  interstate  commerce,  through  financial  help, 
demonstration  projects,  etc.,  the  states  and  communities  can  offer  individualized, 
flexible  transportation  to  older  citizens. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  strengthen  the  transportation  provisions  of  H.R. 
12017  in  two  aspects.  Firstly,  we  again  emphasize  the  need  to  require  the  partici- 
pation of  the  elderly  in  planning  and  managing  programs  for  the  elderly.  Older 
Americans  must  be  encouraged  to  assist  in  establishing  a  quality  transportation 
system  to  meet  their  mobility  requirements.  These  needs  are  often  overlooked  by 
many  who  might  be  unfamiliar  with  encumberances  to  mobility  of  the  elderly. 

Secondly,  we  urge  the  committee  to  recognize  that  because  of  the  special 
motor-sensory  problems  of  the  elderly,  there  should  be  a  program  to  encourage 
better  vehicle  and  terminal  design  and  better  information  services  to  the  elderly 
in  transit  systems  as  well  as  on  highways.  The  Federal  government  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  set  national  standards  for  safe  and  convenient  trans- 
portation. The  beneficiaries  of  a  system  of  overall  Federal  standards  would,  not 
be  the  aged  alone.  All  age  groups  would  benefit. 

EDUCATION 

Two-thirds  of  persons  65  and  over  have  had  no  schooling  beyond  the  eighth 
grade;  20%  of  these  elderly  are  functionally  illiterate,  which  meaiw  they  can 
write  their  names  and  read  newspaper  headlines  only.  We  are  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  older  Americans  to  utilize  adult  basic  education  programs.  Sta- 
tistics for  1969  point  out  that  a  disappointingly  low  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  adult  basic  education  programs  were  65  and  over  (only  2.7%).  There  is  one 
disappointing  trend  in  adult  education  statistics :  there  is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween lack  of  participation  and  increasing  age. 

The  above  facts  are  hardly  a  case  for  continuing  existing  or  establishing  new 
educational  programs.  But  there  may  be  legitimate  reasons  for  the  elderly's 
lack  of  participation  in  these  programs.  One  big  factor  has  been  the  lack  of  guid- 
ance and  leadership  by  the  Federal  government  in  this  field.  Similarly,  only  one 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (New  York)  has  a  unit  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  field.  Moreover,  little  research  has  been  performed  on  presenting 
education  information  to  the  elderly. 

There  appear  to  be  several  glimmers  of  hope  for  adult  education  for  older 
Americans.  The  proliferation  of  community  colleges  should  attract  increased 
elderly  enrolment.  Technology  offers  a  key  to  adult  education  through  greater 
use  of  television,  correspondence  study,  circuit  riding  personnel,  mobile  learning 
laboratories  and  bookmobiles  to  reach  greater  numbers  of  older  Americans. 
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Thirdly,  the  number  of  religious  and  community  sponsored  education  pro- 
grams have  increased  with  an  appeal  to  assist  older  persons  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  reading  and  writing. 

Our  Associations  have  long  subscribed  to  the  theory  that  informed  older  citi- 
zens are  better  older  citizens.  In  recent  years  one  of  our  legislative  objectives 
lias  been  to  urge  Congress  to  support  more  dynamic  educational  programs  for 
older  persons.  Moreover,  we  have  supported  legislation  which  would  enlighten 
the  older  populace  about  consumer  affairs,  employment  opportunities,  taxation 
and,  in  general,  increase  their  independence,  self  respect  and  dignity. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
represent  the  views  of  our  two  Associations  on  this  important  legislation. 

Your  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  do  more  than  renew  the  verbal  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  government  to  develop  a  national  strategy  which  will 
be  responsive  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  older  Americans.  Indeed,  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  beyond  this  thin  veneer  of  rhetoric  and  restore  first 
class  citizenship  to  all  older  persons. 

The  retired  persons  who  are  represented  by  our  Associations  seek  from  gov- 
ernment only  that  which  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves.  They  ask  to  be  part- 
ners with  government,  not  wards  of  it.  They  want  to  be  treated  as  full  citizens 
and  welcomed  as  participants  in  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 

If  this  committee  will  make  the  Older  Americans  Act  part  of  the  permanent 
law ;  strengthen  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  AoA  for  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  operation  of  Federal  programs  for  older  Americans,  within  a  re- 
structured AoA,  provide  adequate  financial  support  for  ongoing  and  future  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  then,  surely,  we  will  have  made  a  great 
stride  toward  assuring  that  quality  of  life  owed  to  all  our  elderly. 

I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will  meet  the  challenge  which  I  have 
offered. 

Thank  you. 

I  think  we  might  trace  very  quickly  the  history  from  the  high  hopes 
of  1965,  when  the  administration  started  and  note  that  throughout  its 
history  it  has  lacked  the  appropriate  recognition  and  funds  to  do  the 
job  for  which  it  was  charged. 

In  1967,  of  course,  the  downgrading  started  by  the  removal  of  its 
independence  and  its  placement  under  SRS.  The  reason  given  at  that 
time  was  the  need  for  better  efficiency  and  coordination. 

Of  course  we  have  questions  at  this  time,  looking  back,  as  to  whether 
that  was  ever  achieved.  In  1970,  we  saw  further  dismembering  with 
the  training  and  the  R.  &  D.  functions  moved  to  the  SRS,  with  the 
programs  being  essentially  operated  or  carried  out  through  the  re- 
gional offices. 

Then,  of  course,  we  noted  even  more  recently  the  two  best  pro- 
grams— the  foster  grandparents  program  and  the  upcoming  RSVP 
program. — were  moved  out  of  that  agency  into  ACTION. 

To  take  a  look  at  this,  in  1968,  President  Johnson  created  a  com- 
mittee to  begin  a  study  in  1969.  President  Nixon  later  also  initiated 
a  task  force  study.  In  1970,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  did  like- 
wise. Then,  in  1971,  Secretary  Richardson  proposed  a  committee  to 
move  ahead. 

Essentially  they  are  all  in  general  agreement;  AOA  is  needed  and 
it  needs  to  be  strengthened  and  upgraded. 

We  are  pleased  now  that  all  of  this  previous  activity  and  review  has 
taken  place.  But  we  must  proceed  to  implementation. 

Your  bill  is  one  of  action.  It  is  one  to  move  ahead  and  not  to  just 
talk  further.  The  Assistant  Secretary  level  position  we  applaud.  We 
would  suggest,  in  addition  to  this  title,  that  of  Commissioner  on 
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Aging:   Assist  mil.   Secrelary-Commissioner  on    Aging  to   reflect  both 

the  staff  rune!  ion  and  the  line  function  thai  office  would  be  performing. 

We  are  recommending  thai  AOA  have  two  deputy  assistant  secre- 
taries, one  for  the  operational  programs  and  one.  for  the  planning, 
programming  and  coordinating  process.  But  the  reaJ  controller  of  the 
funds  is  the  Office  of  Manpower  and  Budget.  Therefore,  we  are  urg- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  things  which  you  have  in  your  bill,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  gerontologist  located  in  the  Office  of  Manpower  and  Budget, 
a  person  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  oversee  all  the  Federal 
agency  programs  for  the  elderly  and  to  have  responsibility  for  moni- 
toring their  progress  and  budgetary  requests  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess of  government. 

We  believe  that  this  agency  can  assist  in  the  determination  of 
national  priorities,  the  settling  of  conflicts — territorial  conflicts,  pro- 
gram conflicts,  priority  conflicts — eliminate  duplication,  identify 
gaps,  initiate  concerted  action  by  the  various  special  agencies  and 
keep  those  agencies  of  Government  informed  and  aware  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  older  person. 

We  believe  the  gerontological  center  which  you  have  recommended 
is  a  much  needed  effort,  but  we  have  questions  about  defining  the  term 
"independent."  We  hope  that  this  will  not  mean  a  small  isolated 
agency  which  will,  in  fact,  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  budget  and 
suffer  what  the  small  agency  of  AOA  has  in  the  past. 

We  would  hope  that  the  "independent"  identity  would  be  strength- 
ened in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

V\re  would  further  urge  that  it  be  charged  with  the  "whole  man" 
concept.  As  we  read  the  bill  now,  we  have  concern  it  might  imply  that 
only  biological  research  would  be  conducted. 

^  We  would  urge  consideration  that  it  be  placed  in  the  more  pres- 
tigious, visible,  and  organized  National  Institutes  of  Health  complex ; 
independent  there  but  with  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  man — 
biological,  sociological,  as  well  as  medical. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  better  start  saying  the  "whole  person."  These 
are  the  days  of  women's  lib. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  statistics  in  the 
retirement  age  group  show  the  ladies  tend  to  outlive  us. 

In  terms  of  the  research  and  information  .  program,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  this  in  your  bill.  It  is  a  long-needed  program.  Geron- 
tology, as  a  science,  is  less  than  30  years  old.  We  need  coordination 
in  the  various  disciplines.  We  need  a  better  exchange  of  information 
and  we  need  more  specialists  who  are  trained  in  this  field. 

I  believe  this  can  be  accomplished.  Your  bill  is  particularly  strong 
in  giving  authority  to  the  National  Information  and  Research  Center 
to  gather  and  use  the  data  of  the  Government  agencies.  This  has  not 
be  clone  heretofore.  It  has  been  difficult,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  even 
get  data. 

We  urge  that  this  agency  be  given  an  additional  power  to  seek  data 
from  all  of  the  projects  that  are  supported  by  Government  agencies 
even  though  these  may  be  operated  by  private  organizations  and 
agencies. 

A  great  deal  of  the  real  know-how  is  elicited  in  the  operation  of 
these  grant  projects  throughout  the  country  and  that  information 
should  be  fed  into  the  National  Center. 
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We  also  urge  that  an  annual  report  be  required.  This  would  be  a 
national  report  on  the  "state  of  the  elderly"  in  America.  It  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  "unemployment  statistics  report,  the  gross  na- 
tional products  report,  the  cost  of  living  index  and  other  such  data. 
It  would  help  agencies,  both  Government  and  private,  to  determine 
priorities  and  to  move  forward. 

We  belie ve  the  independent  gerontological  research  center  would 
have  a  tremendous  power  to  assist  universities  and  the  other  orga- 
nizations to  engage  in  projects  which  presently  are  isolated  and  lack 
support.  Better  coordination  and  communication  is  needed. 

We  find,  for  example,  the  same  proposals  going  to  a  host  of  agen- 
cies in  the  hopes  that  these  universities  and  independent  researchers 
would  somehow  strike  a  chord  in  at  least  one  agency. 

This  is  a  tremendous  duplication  of  time  and  effort  and  a  waste 
which  should  not  exist  within  a  field  that  has  such  limited  resources 
as  the  aging.  m  .  . 

In  the  preretirement  programs  we  believe  that  studies  show  that 
only  one-half  of  a  statistically  valid  sampling  of  firms  attempt  to 
provide  any  form  of  preretirement  education.  Kesearch  projects  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  at  Drake 
University,  in  the  preretirement  field,  show  the  value  of  preretirement 
education. 

Research  has  further  proven  that  the  personnel  conducting  the  pre- 
retirement programs,  even  when  they  are  available  are  usually  not 
trained  and  very  frequently  only  go  over  the  financial  pension  benefits 
of  an  employee  and  are  not  adequately  preparing  them  for  all  aspects 
of  retirement  living.  m     m 

Because  of  this,  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  has  established  a  unit  en- 
titled AIM— action  for  independent  maturity.  The  goal  of  AIM  is 
to  help  people  between  the  ages  of  50  and  64  who  are  still  working 
to  enrich  their  lives  with  new  ideas  on  hoiv  to  get  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  independent  maturity  and  to  assist  them  in  planning  for 
successful  transition  to  retirement  activities.  m      > 

If  I  may  just  make  a  few  more  comments,  sir,  on  the  special  impact 
programs  in  your  bill.  We  find  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  some 
of  the  well-designed  governmental  programs— grant  programs  and 
projects— is  that  the  older  person  who  is  to  be  benefited  is  poorly 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  or  the  training  provided. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  effort  be  made  to  identify  and 
correct  those  elements  of  existing  programs  which  have  failed  for 
some  specific  reason.  One  case  history  that  I  am  familiar  with  is  a 
good  example.  A  woman,  age  60,  was  put  through  a  training  program 
for  practical  nursing  in  a  town  in  Indiana. 

She  was  subsequently  located  in  her  home  in  a  deeply  depressed 
state,  had  attempted  suicide  twice.  She  was  not  able  to  find  a  job 
despite  the  fact  that  she  had  gone  through  the  extensive  Government 
program  in  practical  nurses  training  and  had  graduated. 

It  was  later  determined  the  reason  she  couldn't  find  a  job,  even 
though  the  local  hospital  was  much  in  need  of  personnel,  was  because 
she  could  not  afford  a  wristwatch  with  a  second  hand  and  a  pair  of 
white  shoes. 
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The  agjency  thai  located  her  gave  her  these  necessary  items.  She  got 

a  job,  paid  hack  this  agency  for  the  watch  and  the  shoes  and  is  again 
a  productive  member oisociety. 

1  believe  this  tics  in  very  much  with  what  Congressman  Fraser  was 
commenting  on  in  terms  of  the  research  needed  in  the  information 
center. 

The  nutrition  program,  of  course,  we  have  strongly  supported  in  the 
past  and  we  continue  to  be  supportive.  We  do  hope  the  members  of  t  Ins 
committee  will  make  every  effort  to  monitor  the  administration  of  the 
nutrition  program  and  that  they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
assure  full  funding  of  that  program. 

In  terms  of  the  multipurpose  centers,  our  associations  are  again  sup- 
portive. The  one  major  problem  that  our  members  throughout  the 
Nation  are  experiencing  is  a  place  in  which  they  can  get  a  variety  of 
information  regarding  services  and  opportunities  available  and  also 
a  place  to  meet. 

These  centers  will,  I  believe,  satisfy  the  needs  to  a  great  extent.  But, 
there  is  much  ambiguity  about  the  participation  of  the  elderly  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  such  centers.  We  believe  that  maximum 
opportunity  should  be  accorded  older  persons  to  participate  both  in  the 
formation  of  policy  and  of  programs  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  those 
programs. 

Therefore,  we  would  urge  the  committee  to  amend  the  section  of 
12017  to  require  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions applying  for  grant  assistance  to  consult  with  older  persons  re- 
garding the  programs  they  are  proposing  and  that  special  incentives  be 
provided  for  multipurpose  centers  to  utilize  the  talents  of  older 
persons. 

I  believe  much  has  been  said  about  transportation.  There  is  little 
need  to  comment  on  it  again  today  except  to  say  our  associations 
strongly  believe  that  with  the  Federal  Government  showing  the  way 
in  interstate  commerce  through  financial  help,  demonstration  projects 
and  so  forth,  that  the  States  and  communities,  where  this  problem 
really  exists  and  needs  to  be  resolved,  will  be  able  to  draw  on  some 
programs  that  move  ahead.  The  problem  is  a  matter  of  design  as  well 
as  rates,  schedules  and  many  of  the  other  points  which  have  been 
brought  out  to  your  committee  previously. 

Finally,  in  education,  I  would  comment  we  have  been  operating  In- 
stitutes of  Lifetime  Learning  for  10  years  within  the  two  associations 
and  have  gathered  considerable  experience  in  this  field. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  negativism  with  respect  to  the  older 
person  not  wanting  to  utilize  such  services.  We  would  point  out  that 
only  one  State  department  of  education  in  the  entire  Nation  has  a 
unit  specifically  oriented  toward  the  older  adult. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  State  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  the  State  of  New  York,  sir.  We  have  been  in 
communication  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  director  of  that 
program  is  on  our  advisory  committee.  We  believe  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  older  person,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
will  utilize  educational  services  and  that  informed  persons  are  better 
citizens.  We  will  have  an  improved  society  by  doing  more  research  in 
this  area  and  making  appropriate  services  available,  not  as  we  copy 
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educational  programs  for  children,  but  as  we  design  a  program  for  the 
older  citizen. 

J  thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  sir,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  move  ahead  and  meet  the  challenges  which  you  have  outlined  in 
your  presentation  this  morning  and  other  times  that  we  have  heard 
you.  . 

We  offer  our  full  support  of  the  association  in  working  with  you  on 

this.  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nash.  Your  testimony  has 
been  most  helpful.  You  spoke  of  your  support  for  the  establishment  of 
a  center  for  the  study  of  gerontology.  I  must  say  I  certainly  have  in 
mind  that  that  kind  of  research  effort  should  be  directed  toward  the 
whole  person  and  not  only  the  medical  or  biological  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

What  is  your  attitude  toward  some  sort  of  program  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  universities  to  enable  them  to  establish  centers  of  gerontology « 

Mr.  Nash.  We  are  supportive  of  this,  sir.  As  you  know,  our  asso- 
ciation has  been  strongly  in  support  of  the  University  of  California's 
gerontology  center.  We  have  also  made  grants  to  studies  at  other 
universities.  We  supported  Duke  in  a  nursing  home  conference  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  analyzing  national  health  insurance 
proposals. 

We  believe  that  experts  in  the  various  fields  are  much  needed  and 
that  the  universities  can  provide  them.  Much  more  stimulation  is 

needed. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  indicated  your  support  for  a  national  resource 
center  on  the  aging.  Would  you  go  a  step  further  and  comment  on 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  national  center  only,  or  whether  there 
should  be  branch  centers,  if  you  will,  in  the  major  cities  or  m  some  of 
the  larger  States.  . 

Mr.  Nash.  I  believe  that  the  State  agencies  on  aging  could  serve  as 
appropriate  resources  for  feeding  information.  I  believe  a  national 
center  with  a  proper  network  is  needed. 

Mr.  Brademas.  My  final  question  has  to  do  with  your  first  point; 
namelv,  the  proposal  that  there  ought  to  be  a  gerontologist  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  who  could  serve  as  an  advocate  for 
programs  to  support  the  aging. 

Who  does  that  now  down  there?  We  really  don't  know  very  much 
about  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is  one  of  the  darker 
secrets  in  our  free  society. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  am  afraid  I  share  in  the  lack  of  ability  to  answer  that 
question.  When  I  was  Deputy  Commissioner,  we  found  that  this  was 
the  problem.  We  couldn't  find  a  person  whom  we  could  contact  who 
could  be  our  advocate.  We  were  going  to  a  variety  of  people,  and  we 
were  not  always  being  listened  to.  Instead  of  advocates,  they  were  more 
in  a  monitoring  or  policeman's  role  with  respect  to  our  budget  and 
ability  to  move  forward.  .  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Someday  some  enterprising  newsman  will  publish 
the  OMB  papers,  and  we  will  find  out  what  goes  on  down  there. 

Mr  Reid? 

Mi-'  Reid.'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Nash,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  factually  detailed  testimony.  It  has  been  most 
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helpful.  I  share  your  concern  that  there  should  be  a  much  higher 
priority  in  a  number  of  areas  forseniorcil  Lzens. 

Hut  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  you  made  on 
page  1,  which  is  not  entirely  accurate.  You  said  that : 

.Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  creation  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
1966  would  provide  a  coordinated  assault  on  the  problems  encountered  by  older 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  lack  of  authority,  funding,  leadership,  and  Executive 
ami  congressional  support  has  weakened  this  agency. 

I  would  not  try  to  reach  to  the  clout  of  this  office,  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging-.  I  would  like  to  see  it  strengthened.  But  I  do  think  the 
record  should  show  there  has  been  an  increase,  a  quite  pronounced  in- 
crease, in  funding.  It  is  not  all  that  I  would  like,  but  in  1971,  the  fund- 
ing was  $26,697,000.  In  1972,  it  was  $45,850,000;  and  in  1973,  the  esti- 
mate calls  for  $100  million. 

So,  while  there  is  much  that  could  be  strengthened,  at  least  the  funds 
are  starting  to  increase  to  a  rather  marked  degree. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  record  show  this,  sir. 
The  background  of  this  particular  statement  was,  of  course,  historical. 
We  did  have  increases  in  the  funds,  but  the  increases  were  nowhere  that 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  running 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  amount  that  had  been  recognized  as  needed, 
so  it  is  a  relativity  statement. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  relativity  statement,  and  I  don't  wholly 
disagree  with  the  concept  you  are  enunciating,  but  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  indicate  there  has  been  a  threefold  increaseln  funds. 

Mr.  Nash.  We  are  very  happy  with  recent  events. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  take  it  you  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  Institute  on 
Gerontology  should  be  in  NTH  rather  than  in  HEW  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  we  believe  the  prestige  and  the  experience  of  the 
NIH  would  serve  as  a  great  expediter  of  this  agency  in  moving 
forward. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  administration  bill  places  this  In- 
stitute on  Gerontology  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  your  recommendation.  The  administration's  bill  will  be 
up  here  early  in  March,  so  you  can  have  a  chance  to  see  whether  it  sup- 
ports your  concept.  I  believe  it  does. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  question  of  chronological 
age,  for  it  has  long  been  my  view  that  chronological  measurements  of 
age  are  very  poor  ones.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  men  in  their  80's 
and  90's  who  are  quite  young. 

I  remember  in  particular  Adenauer  and  Churchill,  and,  of  course, 
Ben  Gurion  was  another  leader  who  was  very  active  at  a  time  in  his 
life  when  he  would  have  been  labeled  a  senior  citizen.  I  have  seen  many 
in  their  20's  and  30's  who  are  old.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  mandatory 
retirement  is  wrong. 

What  would  you  suggest  in  this  area  ?  Do  you  think  we  need  legisla- 
tion ?  Do  you  think  we  need  much  greater  education  of  this  concept  ? 
It  is  my  view  that  there  are  millions  of  senior  citizens  who  can  make 
the  most  important  contributions  of  their  lives  in  their  60's  and  70's, 
yet  they  are  forced  to  retire  and  placed  on  the  shelf  at  a  peak  period 
in  their  capacity  to  perform. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  valid  argument  I  have  heard  from 
industry  or  employers,  is  how  do  you  determine  who  is  capable  and 
who  is  not  in  any  given  person,  and  how  do  you  cope  with  that  person. 
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Using  an  arbitrary  age  is  not  the  answer.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  so 
very  many  individual  citizens  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  extending  the  older  employed  worker 
beyond  the  age  of  65.  It  presently  stops  at  this  point.  I  believe  there 
is  a  necessity  to  have  the  Department  of  Labor  become  more  active 
if  you  will,  in  actually  implementing  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  bill 
as  it  was  passed  back  in  1967.  *  m 

I  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  constitutionality  ot 
mandatory  retirement  contracts. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point.  Let  me  turn  to  page  11 
of  your  testimony.  Can  you  fill  us  in  a  little  more  on  what  I  think  is 
also  a  good  point";  namely,  that  "the  elderly  express  the  wish  to  have 
more     responsibility     for     planning     program     development     and 

operation."  ,,  , 

What  is  your  experience  as  you  have  surveyed  programs  through- 
out the  country:  States,  counties,  and  localities?  Is  it  a  fact  that  very 
few  senior  citizens  are  involved  at  all  in  this  area  from  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  standpoint? 

Mr  N\sh.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  Older  persons  are  normally  told:  Here  is 
your  program,  run  it,"  There  is  a  failure  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  balance  of  the  professional  fitting  with  the  retired  person 
and  working  with  them  in  program  design.  < 

We  believe  the  success  of  our  own  agency  and  its  chapters  and  serv- 
ice programs  throughout  the  Nation  has  been  because  this  balance 
has  been  struck.  They  are  essentially  run  by  the  members  themselves 
who  are  retired,  but  they  do  have  the  access  to  staff  and  professionals 
in  the  community  as  resources.  . 

We  have  not 'found  any  major  movement  underway  m  which  the 
retired  persons  are,  in  fact,  sitting  on  the  boards  of  agencies  that  are 
designed  to  serve  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  usually  takes  legisla- 
tion or  some  kind  of  administrative  policy  to  get  them  on  any  board. 
Mr  Reid.  Just  a  little  practical  vision  there,  I  think.  I  want  to  ask 
you,  on  transportation,  whether  you  have  talked  lately  with  Secretary 
Volpe.  He  has  been  developing,  1  think,  some  quite  interesting  models 
that  help  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped. 

There  was  one  instituted  recently  in  Philadelphia.  Do  you  thmK: 
some  of  those  models  are  helpful?  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  n  he 
would  provide  us  some  input  for  this  legislation  specifically  directed 
to  transportation.  . 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  been  m  touch  with  Secretary  Volpe, 
but  with  one  of  his  assistants  who  has  been  assigned  this  activity.  We 
have  participated  in  the  conferences,  and  we  are,  m  fact,  engaged,  ot 
course,  with  the  National  Safety  Council  in  a  major  effort  in  this  held 
and  intend  to  move  further  in  terms  of  some  of  the  studies. 

Mr  Brickfield  points  out  to  me  that  we  are  very  interested  m  the 
rural  area  problems  as  well  as  the  city  problems.  We  have  a  particular 
concern  also  in  this  design  area.  We  think  this  is  one  that  has  been 
i<mored  a  great  deal,  the  design  of  highways,  the  design  of  signs,  the 
design  of  the  traffic  light  systems  where  a  younger  person  can  hardly 
make  it  across  the  street  today. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  was  glad  to  see  you  noted  New  York  City  had  the  only 
entity  concerned  with  an  education  program  for  senior  citizens.  Do 
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you  think  that  model  is  a  good  one  for  national  application  or  would 
you  make  any  changes  in  its 

Mr.  Nash'.  AW  believe  it  has  the  essential  elements  of  a  model,  we 
do  have  some  ideas  for  change  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  director  of 
that  particular  unit  is  on  our  advisory  board.  We  have  had  discussion 
about  these  changes. 

Mr.  Reid.  How  would  you  strike  a  balance  between  categorical 
approaches  versus  the  comprehensive  pulling-  together  of  services  and 
the  view  that  you  presently  have  of  the  concept  which  has  been  enunci- 
ated by  the  President  in  the  Allied  Services  Act? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  believe  there  are  two  elements  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  is  no  general  answer  that  can  be  given  for  this. 
One  element  is  point  of  time  of  any  given  service. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  a  service  you  seem  to  need 
to  single  out  specific  groups  that  have  the  greatest  need  and  to  use  this 
as  your  focal  point  for  getting  the  service  initiated.  Then  you  broaden 
it  to  the  other  groups  that  can  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Eeid.  What  about  the  priming  capacity  at  the  local  and  State 
level  to  put  together  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  program?  Does 
that  need  something  in  your  j  udgment  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  strengthening  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  done  more  for  the  provision  of  the  funds  to  do  so 
than  in  the  provision  of  the  know-how  to  do  so. 

This  is  an  area  that  is  very  much  needed.  Planning  and  coordination 
are  two  terms  that  are  tossed  around,  with  everybody  having  a  dif- 
ferent definition  of  what  it  means  or  how  it  should  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nash,  you  have  been  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Mazzoli  ? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  welcome 
Mr.  Nash.  I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
me.  I  think  it  does  point  up  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
only  recently  begun  to  change  its  opinion  about  the  need  to  pass  law 
to  help  older  people. 

I  Avould  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your  organization.  I  have 
read  an  article  in  the  paper  recently  about  the  group  and,  though  I 
didn't  read  the  article  with  a  degree  of  great  care,  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  your  sponsor,  or  the  man  who  owns  it,  is  supposedly  profiting 
from  some  of  the  advertisements  which  appear.  Could  you  comment  on 
that  and  also,  if  that  at  all  affects  the  legitimacy  of  your  testimony  and 
the  fact  and  the  believability  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  happy  to  comment  on  this  because  the 
intent  of  that  article,  although  it  was  rather  obvious 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  What  was  the  intent? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  the  intent  was  an  attack  on  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Davis.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  three  specific  places  that  the  writer 
indicated  that  not  even  the  severist  critic  would  say  anything  negative 
about  the  associations,  would,  in  any  way,  imply  that  the  associations 
are  not  doing  a  good  job  or  that  they  are  in  any  way  defrauding  and 
cheating. 

It  focussed  on  the  insurance  programs,  which  of  course,  is  the  one 
place  which  this  gentleman  has  involvement.  This  is  where  he  entered 
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the  association  relationship.  Only  one  policy  out  of  the  several  policies 
which  are  offered  are  in  question. 

He  did  not  point  out  that  the  comparison  made  of  the  one  policy  of 
another  agency  was  in  any  way  related  to  a  single  policy  of  ours,  but 
parts  of  two  policies.  The  insurance  commission  has  informed  us  that 
this  is  wholly  unfair.  You  cannot  compare  a  small-priced  car  and  a 
large  priced  car  with  a  middle-priced  car,  it  just  isn't  done. 

You  have  different  sets  of  criteria  for  each  of  these.  Even  in  the  one 
policy  that  was  commented  on,  the  most  they  would  say  is  that  the 
individual  who  did  the  analysis  "leaned"  to  the  other.  The  reference 
was  in  terms  of  cost  and,  of  course,  anyone  knows  there  are  far  more 
than  cost  involved  in  the  purchase  of  any  item. 

One  is  service.  Another  is  value  to  the  individual.  Many  other  issues 
are  involved.  Therefore,  we  feel  the  intent  was  to  discredit  an  in- 
dividual who  had  pioneered  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Why  do  you  think  the  reporter  selected  Mr.  Davis? 
What  would  be  the  big  problem  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  a  vindictive  at- 
tack ?  I  am  curious  as  to  why  he  would  select  Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  problems  of  any  public  official  or  any  other  individual 
with  the  press  have  been  alluded  to  for  some  time  historically.  You 
will  find  that  one-half  of  that  article  was  devoted  to  a  fellow  re- 
porter's situation  dealing  with  Mr.  Davis,  going  back  so  far  as  to  take 
up  an  8-year-old  case  history  in  which  the  gentleman  was  acquitted 
in  a  court  situation. 

Why  dig  up  cases  of  acquittal  if  you  aren't,  in  fact,  indeed  trying 
to  do  anything  other  than 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  don't  think  the  publicity  that  came  from  that 
article  of  Mr.  Davis'  background  would  have  any  bearing  whatsoever 
on  your  testimony  or  the  fact  that  this  committee  would  be  considering 
in  accepting  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Does  your  association  continue  to  write  policies  and 
continue  to  advertise  in  your  newsletter  about  policies  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Our  association  does  not  write  policies. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  But  you  advertise  with  this  company  that  Mr.  Davis 
has. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely.  We  believe,  in  our  analysis,  we  have 
an  insurance  trust,  we  have  a  board  of  directors,  we  have  an  executive 
committee  at  every  meeting,  analyzing  our  situation  and  evaluating  it. 

They  have  found  that  we  have,  in  fact,  the  best  policies  as  was  stated 
in  the  article,  and  we  have  the  best  service. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  the  point,  particularly  because 
the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  have  other  things  they  wish  to  talk 
to,  but  it  does  trouble  me  a  great  deal  because  the  very  fact  that  there 
is  any  indication  that  there  might  be  some  possible  conflict  of  interest, 
someone  may  enrich  himself  from  the  older  persons  who  get  this  news- 
letter and  feel  that  these  are  lobbyists  on  our  behalf,  these  are  people 
interested  in  our  well-being  and  these  very  people  who  are  advocating 
the  position  of  the  older  person  are,  in  fact,  becoming  enriched  by 
policies  sold  in  newsletters  that  get  broad  distribution. 

This  to  me,  of  course,  is  really  a  very  touchy  subject.  I  couldn't 
help  but  bring  this  up  today  because  I  think  this  does  affect,  frankly, 
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Self  interest  guides  all  of  us.  It  produces  what  we  do,  when  we  do 
it,  how  we  do  it.  None  of  us  ever  totally  wit  hout  sel  I'  interest,  but  when 
it  is  financial  self  interest,  when  it  is  persona]  enrichment  that  results, 
of  course  this  docs,  in  my  personal  opinion,  effect  the  believability  of 
your  testimony  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  the  answer  we 
ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  Nash.  T  would  like  the  opportunity  to  comment. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  just  don't  want  to  hog  the  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nash.  It  does  bother  me  in  terms  of  saying  it  affects  our  credi- 
bility because  our  policies,  the  insurance  policies,  were  the  first  policies 
this  Nation  offered  to  the  older  person.  No  one  was  willing  to  take  the 
risk.  The  remedies  were  offered  prior  to  medicaid,  medicare  or  any 
other  programs. 

Other  associations  have,  in  fact,  now  copied  most  of  the  policies 
which  are  being  offered  and  are  offering  them  to  their  membership. 

If  our  testimony  is  questionable  because  we  are  making  available 
certain  services,  then  you  will  have  to  ask  every  other  association 
that  appears  before  you,  including  the  gentleman  who  just  appeared 
today,  because  they  are  offering  similar  policies  and  services. 

There  are  many  people  in  our  society  who  feel  they  have  no  option. 
You  are  driving  down  the  street.  You  want  to  park  your  car  and  you 
have  money  to  pay  for  a  parking  lot  but  there  is  no  space  around. 
You  don't  have  an  option. 

This  is  true  in  our  society  for  too  many  of  our  older  people  in  a 
variety  of  situations ;  the  transportation  issue  in  rural  areas  we  alluded 
to  earlier  is  one. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more,  but,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  talking  in  terms  of  enhancing  transportation  opportuni- 
ties for  the  older  person  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  newspaper  story 
that  says  so-and-so  has  an  interest  in  a  transit  company  or  so-and-so 
has  financial  interest  in  a  railroad,  it  makes  us  wonder. 

I  am  not  saying  this  will  happen,  but  this  is  where  we  talk  in  terms 
of  the  idea  of  Cassandra,  avoiding  not  evil  or  wrongdoing,  but  avoid 
the  appearance  of  evil  or  wrongdoing.  That  is  terribly  important. 

There  is  a  great  area  in  here  that  you  must  be  very  careful  of.  The 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  committee  will  patiently  put  to- 
gether the  bill  that  we  feel  is  best  for  the  older  persons,  but,  understand, 
each  time  you  come  into  a  meeting,  it  is  going  to  be  pointed  out  by  an 
observant  committee  that  the  fact  that  you  personally  can  be  enriched 
by  things  we  do,  by  things  we  pass  in  our  effort  to  help  the  senior 
citizens  has  got  to  affect  our  judgment  about  the  kind  of  bills  you  would 
promote,  support  and  endorse. 

I  have  completed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Nash.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  we  are  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Davis  is  not  a  nonprofit. 

Mr.  Nash.  But  Mr.  Davis  does  not  establish  our  policy.  Our  board  of 
directors  establishes  our  policy.  You  are  implying  that  this  article 
planted  a  seed  of  doubt  and  you  are  doing  this  without  knowledge  of 
the  way  the  association  operates.  I  invite  you  to  come  in  and  look  into 
this  if  you  will. 
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Mr.  Mazzolt.  I  didn't  make  an  investigation.  The  reporter  did  on 
some  facts  or  fiction,  depending,  but  it  was  in  the  paper.  We  will  as- 
sume the  editorial  controllers  had  some  knowledge  of  the  fact  the 
story  was  being  done  and  their  reporter  has  decent  credentials.  That 
is  all  I  can  say.  I  didn't  investigate. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is,  be  prepared  for  other  committees  to 
bring  this  to  your  attention.  I  would  think,  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
say,  they  will' be  tainted  unconsciously,  certainly  not  consciously,  but 
unconsciously  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  personal  enrichment,  there 
may  be  personal  financial  entanglement  with  the  very  items  you  are 
urging  us  to  pass  as  a  matter  of  Federal  doctrine. 

I  pass  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Peyser  ? 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  a  very  inter- 
esting point  Mr.  Mazzoli  was  bringing  out  but  I  would  like  to  move 
to  another  topic  and  ask  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Nash,  dealing  with 
page  8  of  your  testimony.  You  speak  of  the  action  for  independent 
maturity,  AIM.  I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in  this  type  of  a  program. 
A  good  deal  of  industry  today,  as  you  probably  know,  is  doing  this  type 
of  thing. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  this  field  happen  to  be  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness; the  major  insurance  companies  have  had  programs  such  as  this 
for  some  time.  I  am  interested  to  find  out  how  many  people  are  vou 
really  reaching  ?  Do  you  have  any  statistics  on  this  ? 

Mr:  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  3  months  that  we  have  been  operating 
AIM  itself  as  a  separate  division,  we  have  over  30,000  persons  who  have 
joined  the  association.  Prior  to  that  time,  our  industrial  division  pro- 
vided free  services  to  industry. 

We  had  something  like  456  companies  that  were,  in  fact,  utilizing 
this  service  and  providing  our  retirement  information  to  either  retirees 
or  people  approaching  retirement.  Another  point  is  that  we  offer  a 
1-day  workshop  with  employers  around  the  country.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  several  years  at  no  cost  to  them. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Up  to  this  point  now,  I  take  it,  you  don't  have  actual 
meeting  sessions  going  on  with  senior  citizens,  or  do  you  ?  You  men- 
tioned having  30,000  enrollees,  but  do  you  actually  have  programs  and 
if  you  do  have  programs,  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  your  programs  actually  are  in  this  area.  Do  you  have  any? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  have  a  set  of  retirement  preparation  booklets.  We 
have  a  guide  to  the  organization  of  retirement  preparation  programs. 
We  have  been  conducting  retirement  preparation  programs  partic- 
ularly in  church  areas  and  we  have  been  assisting  industry  in  estab- 
lishing a  program  appropriate  to  their  given  company  and  Government 
agencies. 

"We  are  in  the  process  right  now,  under  the  new  unit  of  our  associa- 
tion, of  developing  a  specific  package  that  we  will  make  available  to 
industry,  Government,  church  bodies,  adult  education  programs  and 
institutions. 

Mr.  Peyser.  When  you  do  have  that  together  would  you  send  us  a 

copv  ? 

Ihave  another  question  which  deals  with  page  11  of  your  testimony. 
Of  course,  I  am  merely  stating  here  my  reinforcement  of  what  you  are 
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saying  because  the  transportation  problem  of  the  elderly  has  become  a 
thing  of  great  concern  to  me. 

I  sec4  you  highlight  this  problem  throughout  nearly  two  or-  three 
pages  of  your  testimony.  I  was  pleased  to  see  you  have  taken  this  action 
because  I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  critical  area  and  the  sooner-  we 
can  recognize  that  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  an  elderly  person  wanting 
to  go  to  visit  a  friend  someplace  else,  which  is  important  too,  but  the 
inability  to  get  to  the  market  place,  and  even  the  inability  to  go  to 
church. 

As  an  example  of  this  problem,  we  have  a  city  nowT  that  is  suspend- 
ing all  bus  transportation  on  Sunday.  The  people  who  are  most  deeply 
affected  by  this,  of  course,  are  the  elderly.  The  ability  to  go  to  church 
was  one  of  the  real  questions  raised  by  this  action.  So  transportation  is 
a  very  real  problem. 

This  committee,  through  legislation  we  have  proposed,  is  addressing 
itself  to  this.  Again,  I  am  pleased  you  have  highlighted  transportation 
in  your  report. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nash.  We  appreciate 
your  coming. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  final  witness  today  is  Hon.  Robert  Blue,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
on  Aging. 

Governor  Blue,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today.  Would 
you  please  go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EGBERT  BLUE,  FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  IOWA, 
CHAIRMAN,  IOWA  COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Blue.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  regret  that 
I  don't  have  a  prepared  text.  My  request  came  so  late.  I  am  a  country 
lawyer  and  this  is  a  busy  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  expected  of  me  arrived  Monday  noon. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  hope  we  can  blame  that  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  not  our  staff. 

Mr.  Blue.  I  hoped  you  would  understand  that. 

I  would  like  to  quickly  run  through  some  of  the  many  provisions  of 
the  bill  under  question  and  comment  upon  them  briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  generally  I  am  in  support  of  the  major 
provision  of  this  bill  and  the  bill  as  it  generally  approaches  the  problem 
of  the  elder  citizens. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  comment  upon  section  4  of  the  bill  which  places 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  directly  under  the  Office  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  served  as  a  member  of  a  special  task  force  of  five 
people,  consisting  of  Carson  Meyers,  Mr.  Atkins,  Wilbur  Jackson  and 
John  Perkins,  to  make  a  report  to  HEW  and  to  Mr.  Flemming  with 
reference  to  where  AOA  should  be  located  if  there  were  any  changes 
in  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

We  made  a  preliminary  report  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  then  we  made  a  final  report.  We  found  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference  coincided  with  the  pre- 
liminary reports  we  had  made  and  that  the  desire  of  the  delegates  to 
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this  conference  was  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  be  held  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  not  to  an  intermediate 
person. 

This,  in  effect,  of  course,  would  remove  the  AOA  from  the  present 
position  to  SRS.  I  would  say  that,  generally  speaking,  this  has  been 
the  attitude  of  people  interested  in  this  area.  In  1961,  it  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  who  attended  the  present  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Mr.  Brademas.  This  task  force,  Governor,  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW? 

Mr.  Blue.  And  Arthur  Flemming.  It  is  available  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  it  duplicated  and  made  as  a  part  of  the  record. 
5  Mr.  Brademas.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  let  us  have 
a  copy  of  that  report  and,  without  objection,  the  task  force  report  to 
which  you  make  reference  will  be  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  appears  on  page  1307.) 

Mr.  Blue.  There  wasn't  any  argument  among  the  five  people  on  this 
particular  issue.  Going  to  section  203,  Federal  Agency  Cooperation, 
in  the  bill,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  AOA,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member,  that  this  advisory  com- 
mittee and  AOA  should  act  in  a  monitoring  capacity  so  far  as  the  other 
Federal  programs  are  concerned. 

And,  to  a  substantial  extent,  AOA  is  starting  to  do  this  and  has  been 
o-iven  some  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  do  this.  At  a  little 
later  spot  in  my  testimony  I  would  particularly  like  to  call  attention 
to  this  special  task  force  and  what  happened  when  we  called  m  the 
different  departments  of  Government  and  asked  them  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  field  of  aging.  ...,.,  .•  i 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  material,  information  and  resources, 
I  would  like  to  say  there  is  a  great  mass  of  information  available.  It 
isn't  oetting  to  the  public.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  this 
occurs  partly  because  the  mass  media  in  the  past  have  considered  this 
subject  a  morbid  subject  and  didn't  want  to  discuss  it. 

There  has  been,  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  an  increasing  interest  in  this 
area.  Again,  I  want  to  refer  to  this  when  I  get  over  to  the  question 

}  /wTnt  to  make  some  reference  to  the  section  307,  Additional  Condi- 
tions for  Programs  Including  Construction.  While  HUD  had  the 
authority  to  go  ahead  and  include  senior  centers  in  their  programing, 
they  just  didn't  do  it,  and  there  needs  to  be  some  push  behind  this  pro- 
gram to  create  the  centers.  ,  m       . 

However,  I  do  find  the  need  of  one  revision  m  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  because  it  doesn't  provide  for  the  renting  of  facilities, 
as  I  read  the  act:  In  smaller  communities  they  will  not  be  able  to 
construct  these  centers.  They  will  have  to  use  existing  facilities  and 
this  usually  means  nominal  rental  for  light,  heat  and  janitor  service 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  . 

So,  I  think  the  bill  ou^ht  to  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  rent. 
The  bill  so  far  as  construction  facilities,  seems  to  me  to  add  another 
layer  on  to  the  already  very  large  number  of  layer  of  Federal  groups 
that  are  able  to  enter  into  the  construction  field  because,  as  I  read  this 
section,  it  would  authorize  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  use  title 
III  funds  in  the  field  of  construction. 
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I  think  this  is  a  field  where  there  may  be  some  overlapping  and  I 
would  strongly  underscore  the  position  of  Congressman  Fraser  that 
I  here  ought  to  be  an  examinal  ion  and  a  report  as  b>  I  he  effect  of  exisl 
ing  Federal  programs  on  aging  and  how  they  have  affected  the  local 
and  State  governments  and  so  forth. 

This,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  done  and  I  am 
reasonably  familiar  with  some,  of  the  housing  programs  and  know 
that  there  has  boon  a  substantial  overlapping.  Just  to  illustrate,  you 
get  into  the  Fanners  Home  Administration  which  is  a  very  good  pro- 
gram and  which,  in  my  own  State,  has  a  larger  number  of  units  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 

Basically,  they  come  into  a  local  community  and  get  in  touch  with 
a  group  and  determine,  without  any  reference  to  an  overall  program, 
whether  or  not  this  unit  ought  to  be  built  in  a  particular  location. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  requirement  at  the  Federal  level  that 
these  housing  programs  should  follow  some  State  program.  If  Con- 
gress would  say  to  the  States,  you  must  have  a  program,  a  plan,  and 
then  these  different  Federal  agencies  that  are  engaged  in  construction 
would  have  to  fit  into  the  State  plan,  I  think  this  would  be  a  great 
step  forward. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  testimony  of  Congressman  Fraser  also,  with 
reference  to  social  security  benefits.  Approximately  20  of  the  States 
do  exactly  what  he  testified.  That  is,  when  there  is  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  so  far  as  a  person  who  is  on  old  age  assistance  is 
concerned,  that  old  age  assistance  grant  is  decreased  by  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  social  security. 

The  only  way  this  will  be  corrected  is  by  congressional  action.  I 
would  strongly  urge  what  Congressman  Fraser  suggested  that  Con- 
gress act  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  in  connection  with  the  building  pro- 
grams that  one  of  the  most  successful  building  programs  in  the  field 
of  aging  was  the  202  housing  program  which  has  been  pretty  largely 
terminated.  This  was  a  low  interest,  50-year  loan  program. 

I  understand  from  HUD  that  they  went  to  a  program  of  guaranteed 
loans  rather  than  to  furnish  the  money.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
payments  that  are  being  received  in  the  202  program  shouldn't  be  put 
in  a  revolving  fund  for  the  continued  erection  of  other  facilities  as 
needed.  This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  and  perhaps  take  exception  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Council  on  Aging  who  placed 
a  large  portion  of  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
fortunately, as  a  Governor,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  lack  of  action  rests  with  the  State  and  county  governments  and 
local  communities. 

They  need  to  be  activated  in  this  area  and  they  will  only  be  activated 
when  there  is  a  thrust  from  the  national  level  pushing  them  into  this 
field.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  medicare  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  say  to  you  that,  unfortunately,  the  largest  gap  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  care  of  aging  has  not  been  touched  on  this  morning, 
or  at  least  just  briefly,  and  that  is  the  long-term  care  of  the  chroni- 
cally ill. 

This  is  a  major  medical  and  financial  problem  and  this  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  that  property  among  the  aged  is  increasing  along 
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with  the  inflationary  thrust  of  government.  I  sat  in  the  Governor's 
office  and,  in  fact,  helped  do  what  I  didn't  intend  to  do.  I  was  in  the 
Governor's  office  when  the  drugs  to  treat  mental  illness  just  came  on 
the  scene.  I  made  an  effort  to  upgrade  our  State  mental  institutions 
by  appointing  a  State  director  of  all  mental  institutions  and  to  make 
these  institutions  real  treatment  centers  as  opposed  to  just  merely 
custodial  centers.  _ 

What  happened?  They  went  ahead  and  did  exactly  what  I  wanted 
them  to  do.  That  is,  they  made  them  treatment  centers  but,  whereas  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  other  States,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  had  been 
treatment  centers  and  had  provided  long-term  care  for  the  elderly 
senile,  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  which 
provided  that  a  person  couldn't  receive  old  age  assistance  if  they 
resided  in  a  tax-supported  institution,  these  elderly  senile  were  pushed 
out  of  State  institutions  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  other  States,  into 
nursing  homes,  some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them  not  so  good, 
with  little  or  no  supervision. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  a  Federal  program,  and  it  wasn  t  intended, 
probably,  that  this  should  happen,  but  it  did  happen. 

I  know  your  time  is  limited  and  I  want  to  just  quickly  get  oyer  to 
the  field  of  education  that  you  have  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  provisions 
with  reference  to  preretirement  programs  and  to  education  are  mis- 
placed in  the  bill.  . 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  preretirement  programs  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  rather  than  grants  being  made  to  operate 
these  programs.  We  have,  as  indicated  by  previous  testimony,  m  tne 
State  of  Iowa,  an  experimental  program  at  Drake  University  m  pre- 
retirement planning  which  has  been  very  successful. 

We  are  currently,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  trying  to  set  up  a  statewide 
plan  for  preretirement  training  of  all  State  and  public  employees. 
But  preretirement  programs  ought  to  be  under  the  Administration  on 
Aging  or  the  Office  of  Education  and  not  directly  under  the  Secretary 

of  HEW.  n       A.  ,        ,   , 

Although  the  1961  background  paper  on  education  made  substan- 
tial reference  to  this  problem,  practically  nothing  was  done.  In  this 
background  paper,  Dr.  George  Davis  of  Indiana,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee,  says  as  follows : 

In  today's  complex  world  it  is  generally  felt  that  most  people  with  less  than  a 
fifth-grade  education  are  likely  to  function  with  serious  handicaps  It  may 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  many  people  to  realize  that  in  1957  nearly  60  percent 
of  all  functional  illiterates  were  over  55  years  of  age  and  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  all  persons  over  65  had  less  than  five  years  of  schooling,  and  that  seven 
percent  had  no  formal  schooling  at  all. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  the  current  crop  of  people  oyer  65 
years  of  age  have  a  very  large  percentage  who  have  received  little  for- 
mal education  and  they  are  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  these  Federal 
programs  or  even  the  advanced  technology  that  would  help  them  meet 
the  problems  they  have.  .        . 

Again,  in  1971,  just  briefly,  Dr.  John  McConnell  said  this: 
The  basis  for  arguing   that  one  starts  to  think  constructively  about  retirement 
and  its  meaning  20  years  ahead  of  time  is  a  clear  one.  An  early  introduction  to 
the  issues  an  adult  would  encounter  as  he  or  she  makes  the  transition  from  a 
working  to  a  non-working  style  of  life  will  enable  that  individual  to  anticipate 
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the  haaards  and  opportunities  of  later  years.  By  so  doing,  he  will  be  able  to 
regulate  his  living  In  advance  so  thai  when  hazards  appear  they  will  be  diffused 
and  the  opportunities  can  be  exploited. 

Then,  I  would  make  reference  to  the  hearings  held  by  the  special  task 
force  that  I  heretofore  referred  to.  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  this  field. 

I  would  just  read  a  part  of  it.  I  would  like  the  whole  of  it  put  in 
and  we  will  provide  copies.  Mr.  Garston  Meyers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  chairman  of  this  small  task  force,  and,  as  I  related  before, 
avc  called  in  people  from  the  different  departments  of  Government. 

In  speaking  to  Mr.  Dick  Hayes,  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  Miss  Margaret  Frank,  he  said,  "Our  mission  today  is  to  see  what 
other  agencies  in  Government  are  doing  as  related  to  the  elderly  in 
order  to  £et  some  background  that  will  permit  us  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  strengthening  of  Government  action  as  it  relates 
to  the  elderly.  We  would  like  to  get  your  story  as  to  what  the  depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  Education,  is  doing  largely  as  related  to  the  elderly 
and  how  vou  see  the  role  as  a  separate  agency." 

Mr.  Hayes.  Fine.  In  terms  of  looking  at  this,  we  have  taken  the 
format  that  was  presented  to  us  and  sort  of  answer :  "The  questions, 
as  you  offer  them,  one  is  to  describe  the  whole  program  as  it  relates 
to  the  aging  and  that  can  be  done  very  briefly.  There  is  very  little. 

"Most  of  the  money  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  goes  primarily 
to  school  systems  throughout  the  State  and  to  higher  education 
through  the  universities  in  terms  of  support  to  students  and  very  few 
of  the  programs  funded  through  these  mechanisms  relate  to  aging. 

"The  Office  of  Education  priorities  have  been  disadvantaged,  in 
particularly,  youth.  That  is  the  way  the  present  priorities  axe  ex- 
pressed. There  are  some  programs  that  do,  but  they  are  very  minimal 
in  terms  of  OE's  total  effort  and  those  are  the  Office  of  Education 
programs."  I  will  drop  it  there. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Office  of  Education  is  a  part  of  HEW  and 
under  the  same  general  direction  that  AOA  is.  This  supports  the  testi- 
mony previously  given  that  categorical  grants  are  necessary  to  get 
some  of  these  programs  off  the  ground  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  This 
is  an  area  where  there  is  very  great  need. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Blue.  I  would  just 
like  to  observe  that  I  think  your  testimony  is  based,  obviously,  on  your 
own  experience  as  chief  executive  of  the  State  and  more  recentlyas 
leader  of  the  task  force  to  which  you  referred.  It  is  most  impressive 
and  compelling. 

I  have  just  one  question.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  seem  to  take  the  initiative  for  programs  for 
the  elderly  unless  there  is  first  an  initiative  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Why  should  that  be  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Blue.  There  hasn't  been  the  pressure  on  the  State  governments 
to  act  in  this  field  that  there  has  been  in  the  National  Government. 
The  National  Government  has  preopted  the  field  and  the  States  have 
been  willing  to  let  them  do  it,  particularly  so  because  the  States  have 
been  short  of  finances. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Have  you  heard  that  there  is  a  $40  billion  Federal 
deficit? 
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Mr  Blue.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  am  keenly  aware  of  this  problem. 

Mr  Brademas.  I  raise  this  because  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
more  access  to  funds,  at  least  constitutionally,  than  State  and  local 
governments.  I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  that  one  reason  you  can 
make  the  statement  you  made  is  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  oi 
political  will  and  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental leaders,  who  are  seeking  to  use  State  and  local  funds  to  help 
support  programs  for  the  aging.  ''.'■.     "',  ^        T  ^A 

Mr  Blue.  You  are  absolutely  right  m  this  observation.  I  would 
say  that  the  State  of  Iowa  did,  in  the  previous  session,  pass  legislation 
of  an  optional  nature  permitting  counties  and  cities  to  use  funds  in 

I  would  say  that  our  appropriations  for  the  State  office  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  in  the  State  of  Iowa  has  $30,000  and  this  kind  of 
appropriation  exists  clear  across  the  Nation.  m 

Mr.  Brademas.  There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  clearly  in  Iowa 
against,  such  programs. 

Mr.  Blue.  No,  indeed.  „ 

Mr   Brademas.  I  would  just  like  to  see  a  little  more  evidence  o± 

State's  rights  at  work,  particularly  in  these  States  that  complain  so 

much  about  the  Federal  Government  getting  into  these  various  matters. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  ?  .  ,       - 

Mr   Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  couple  oi 

comments,  Governor.  I  thought,  even  though  you  came,  as  you  say, 

without  a  prepared  statement,  you  did  a  very  fine  job  of  keeping  your 

statement  coherent  and  that  is  not  easy  when  you  are  talking  about 

a  bill  as  complex  as  this.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  mastery  ot  your 

subject  matter.  „ 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment.  You  mentioned  that  one  ot  your 
points  was  that  the  long  term  care  for  the  elderly  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  medicare.  I  support  that  and,  just  as  an  instance,  this 
past  weekend  I  got  a  call  from  a  young  woman  whose  grandmother 
was  in  an  extended  care  facility  for  reasons  of  a  broken  hip.  _ 

The  time  was  about  to  expire  and,  according  to  the  doctor  s  instruc- 
tions, they  couldn't  safely  remove  the  lady  and  bring  her  home  so  they 
were  caught  in  a  quandry.  My  district  office  is  trying  to  work  on  some 
way  out  of  this  situation. 

I  likewise  had  a  very  compelling  and  emotional  letter  trom  a  lady 
in  mv  district  who  is  elderly  and  is  living  just  barely  within  the  money 
she  gets  through  welfare  as  well  as  social  security. 

She  has  found  this  situation,  which  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  the 
doctors  they  have  in  medical  practice,  but  it  seems  that  many  of  the 
doctors,  because  of  the  paperwork  and  the  troublesome  aspect  ot  filing 
the  papers  to  get  reimbursed  elect  to  tell  elderly  patients,  we  want  the 
money  now  and  you  can  get  rei mbursement. 

Of  course,  this  puts  her  to  the  wall  because  she  literally  cannot  dig 
up  the  money  to  pay  the  medical  bill  and  then,  in  turn,  seek  reimburse- 
ment. Once  again  my  staff  has  tried  to  find  some  way  through  this 
labyrinth,  hopefully  to  find  some  sympathetic  doctor  who,  recognizing 
the  very  drastic  financial  problems  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  elderly, 
w i  1 1  m ake  exceptions  to  what  may  be  a  typical  practice. 

I  just  mention  these,  Governor,  as  two  poignant  examples  that  just 
occurred  over  the  weekend  which  fortified  what  you  said. 
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Mr.  Blue.  I  would  like  to  respond  bo  thai  briefly.  I  served  as  chair 
man  for  over  L5  years  and  helped  build  an  institution  ai  Fort  Dodge, 
[owa  that  takes  care  of  approximately  500  people. 

i  served  on  the  National  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  I  helped  build  a  large  facility  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  served  as  the  president  of  that  board.  I  helped  build  a  facil- 
ity at  Storm  Lake,  and  so  forth. 

So,  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  tins  area.  1  know  that 
many  of  the  institutions  that  started  out  to  receive  Medicare  patients 
dropped  out  of  the  program  because  of  the  red  tape  and  the  delay  in 
the  receiving  of  the  funds  that  they  were  entitled  to. 

I  can  give  you  a  very  striking  example  of  red  tape.  In  the  facility 
at  Fort  Dodge  and  others  that  I  am  familiar  with — At  Fort  Dodge 
they  had  about  200  units  in  the  health  facility.  They  had  two  floors 
that  were  used  for  medicare  patients. 

The  auditor  coming-  out  for  medicare  insisted  on  taking  the  cost  of 
the  whole  building  in  determining  the  actual  cost  of  the  care  of  the 
medicare  patients.  This  was  totally  unfair.  They  did  this  all  over. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  just  wanted  to  mention  those  two  examples  and  thank 
you.  I  just  mention  it  in  passing  because  we  have  to  make  a  quorum 
call.  The  chairman  represents  the  city  of  South  Bend,  where  I  went  to 
school.  When  I  was  there  many  years  ago,  a  lot  of  my  good  friends 
were  from  your  State  of  Iowa. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  your  fair  State.  Perhaps  I  will 
and  refresh  friendships  I  made  with,  I  guess,  your  then  constituents. 
We  appreciate  your  appearance,  Governor  and  thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  again,  Governor  Blue.  We  appreciate 
your  having  come. 

We  are  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 


TUESDAY,   MARCH  7,    1972 


House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 

of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  recess  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  2261,  Kayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C,  Hon.  John  Brademas  presiding. 

Committee  members  present :  Representatives  Brademas,  Reid,  and 
Hansen. 

Staff  members  present :  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel  for  subcommittee  ; 
Gladys  M.  Walker,  Clerk ;  Dr.  Martin  L.  LaVor,  minority  legislative 
associate. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to 
order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  hearings  on  proposals  to  provide 
comprehensive  social  services  to  approximately  20  million  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Although  legislative  work  on  this  subcommittee  has  been  helpful  in 
making  it  possible  for  many  older  Americans  to  play  a  more  vigorous 
and  satisfying  role  in  our  society,  the  hard  fact  remains  we  have  in 
our  country,  for  the  most  part,  treated  our  older  population  in  accord 
with  the  adage,  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

It  is  the  view  of  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides,  that  Congress  should  com- 
mit itself  and  then  act  to  assure  adequate  services  to  older  Americans. 

Our  subcommittee  continues  hearings  today  in  order  to  benefit  from 
the  expert  advice  of  those  most  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  we  have  a  lengthy  list  of  witnesses 
today  and  therefore  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  our  witnesses  to 
summarize  the  major  portions  of  their  statements  in  order  that  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  may  put  questions  to  them. 

All  of  the  statements,  unless  there  is  objection,  will  be  included  in  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings. 

The  Chair  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  further 
hearings  are  set  on  this  legislation  tomorrow  in  this  room  at  9 :45  and 
also  on  Thursday  morning.  There  will  also  be  hearings  on  Monday, 
March  13,  with  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Secretary  Richardson,  and  the  distinguished  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  on  Aging,  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Harry  Walker.  Is  Mr.  Walker 
here?  J 

Mr.  Walker,  come  up,  please. 
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Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Walker. 
Please  identify  yourself  and  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAREY  F.  WALKER,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNITS  ON  AGING  AND  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  MARYLAND  COMMISSION  ON  AGING 

Mr  Walker.  I  am  Harry  Walker,  second  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging  and  Executive  Director 
of  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  repre- 
sent the  National  Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging  m  speaking  on 
TT  R  12017 

The  initial  reaction  by  the  members  of  NASUA,  when  we  first 
learned  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  was  that  if  it  had  become  law 
somewhere  around  December  25,  it  would  have  been  one  grand  Christ- 
mas present.  However,  since  the  wheels  of  Government  do  not  turn 
that  swiftly,  there  has  been  more  time  to  look  a  bit  more  closely  at  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  .  ,,,.    ni 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  testifying  in  favor  ot  this  bill. 
Any  questions  that  are  raised  are  done  so  m  the  desire  to  further 
strengthen  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  good  of  the  older  Ameri- 
cans of  today  and  tomorrow  through  a  strong  agency  at  the  Federal 
level  with  equally  effective  counterpart  agencies  at  the  State  level. 

The  past  15  months  have  brought  aging  into  national  prominence 
unequalled  in  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  . 

First  came  the  mobilization  in  each  State  of  delegates  to  regional 
and  State  Conferences  on  Aging  to  study,  analyze,  and  prepare  rec- 
ommendations in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference;  then 
the  White  House  Conference  itself,  which  by  any  fair  standard,  was  a 
good  conference. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  just  how  much  older  people  will  benefit  ±rom 
the  deliberations  that  took  place  in  Washington  that  week,  but  hopes 
for  measurable  results  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  the  early 
months  of  conference  preparation. 

Immediately  following  the  White  House  Conference  came  the  sup- 
plemental budget  increase  for  the  Administration  on  Aging  for  fiscal 
1972  and  then  right  after  that  the  far-reaching  legislation  now  undei 
consideration  by  this  committee.  . 

Considering  where  we  were  6  years  ago,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress,  much  of  it  in  recent  months. 

Considering,  however,  where  we  ought  to  be,  we  have  a  long  way  tc 

go. 

5  H.R.  12017  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  and  will,  we  hope 
receive  the  serious  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

Rather  than  comment  on  each  of  the  items  contained  m  this  bill,  J 
will  address  my  remarks  to  the  implications  of  the  bill  for  State  agen 
cies  on  aging  and  through  them  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  our  pro 
grams,  the  older  people  themselves. 
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As  recenl ly  as  6  mont lis  ago,  1  he  sums  of  money  proposed  for  A( )A 
in  (his  bill  would  have  seemed  immense.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 

With  the  Administration  on  A.ging  budget  up  to  $100  million  this 
fiscal  year,  the  sums  proposed  in  this  bill  are  in  keeping  with  the  cur- 
rent mood  in  Washington  of  greater  resources  and  action  For  older 
Americans. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  Government  funded  programs  which 
have  doiu^  so  much  for  so  many  with  so  little  as  have  the  programs 
funded  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  amendments  to  title  II  adding  eight  new  items  to  the  functions 
and  duties  of  AOA  provide  additional  responsibilities  which  are  im- 
portant to  State  agencies  in  better  implementing  their  programs 
through  the  State  plan  contract  with  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

For  example,  the  development  of  basic  policies  and  establishment 
of  priorities  is  both  necessary  and  worthwhile  if  we  are  to  measure 
performance  against  visible  goals.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  White  House  Conference  which  wras  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Policy  on  Aging. 

There  is  another  paragraph  calling  for  AOA  to  develop  and  op- 
erate programs  for  older  people  which  are  not  provided  by  existing 
programs. 

If  I  read  this  correctly,  this  would  seem  to  answer  the  question 
frequently  asked  about  whether  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
State  agencies  on  aging  should  act  only  as  catalysts  or  should  they  in 
fact  operate  programs. 

This  item  seems  to  say  in  effect  that  if  a  program  is  needed  and  no 
one  can  or  will  do  it,  the  Administration  on  Aging  has  both  the 
mandate  and  the  authority  to  take  action.  Overall  the  additions  to  the 
functions  and  duties  identify  new  and  useful  responsibilities  and 
further  they  make  explicit  some  of  the  responsibilities  that  have  been 
implicit  under  current  legislation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  "Federal  agency  cooperation"  is  written 
into  the  act.  If  the  Administration  on  Aging  is  to  do  its  job  properly, 
it  should  be  consulted  by  other  Federal  agencies  on  programs  and 
actions  relating  to  older  persons. 

In  most  cases,  these  other  Federal  agencies  have  different  purposes 
and  a  broader  responsibility  than  just  concern  for  older  people. 

Whether  the  language  in  section  203  is  strong  enough  is,  I  believe, 
worth  considering. 

The  intention  of  the  section  establishing  within  the  Administration 
on  Aging  a  national  resource  and  information  center  for  the  aging  is 
easy  to  support. 

I  suspect  that  the  setting  up  and  operating  of  this  center  for  the 
aging  will  not  be  an  easy  job  because  of  the  sheer  volume  of  data  to 
be  assembled.  However,  I  would  hope  that  if  this  does  come  about,  this 
would  lead  to  comparable  services  within  State  agencies  on  aging  so 
that  there  would  be  a  central  source  of  knowledge  of  the  problems, 
resources,  remedies,  and  all  relevant  data  and  information  about  aging 
at  the  State  level  as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  provisions  allowing  for  construction  in  connection  with  title  II 
projects,  as  well  as  the  funding  for  construction  of  multipurpose 
senior  centers,  transportation  services,  and  other  special  impact  pro- 
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grams  are  bold  new  steps  and  certainly  advocates  for  older  people 
welcome  an v  new  resources  when  made  available  to  them. 

In  connection  with  title  VII,  I  want  to  raise  an  important  question- 
that  is,  what  effect  does  the  language  of  the  bill  as  written  have  on  the 
concept  of  AOA  programs  supporting  and  strengthening  State  agen- 

cies  on  a0'!!!0"? 

"  There  will  undoubtedly  be  times  when  a  community  is  ready  to  move 
and  the  most  effective  way  to  act  will  be  by  permitting  the  Secretary 
to  make  the  grant  direct  to  the  community  or  community  group. 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of  establishing  pro- 
grams bv  means  of  direct  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
local  agency,  bypassing  the  State  agency  on  aging,  is  desirable  At  least 
the  State  agency  should  have  the  option  of  administering  these  pro- 
orams  where  they  are  willing  and  capable  of  doing  so.  . 

State  agencies  are  doing  planning  for  the  older  people  m  their 
States.  The  establishment  of  special  impact  programs  should  relate 
direct  to  this  planning.  .   .  ,    „„o1iTr 

I  would  suggest  that  where  a  program  can  be  administered  equally 
well  at  the  State  or  Federal  level,  the  option  be  given  to  the  State 
State  agencies  have  been  effective  in  bringing  tens  of  thousands  ot 
citizens  into  direct  involvement  in  the  programs  for  the  elderly. 

With  increased  authority  and  funding  of  the  Administration  on 
kging,  State  agencies  can  grow  into  stronger  forces  for  older  people 
and  can  generate  support  for  expanded  Federal  programs. 

All  efforts  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  AOA  should,  where  possi- 
ble, provide  for  a  comparable  strengthening  and  expansion  o±  btate 

"^Sm  iSSSd  of  specifically  giving  the  Secretary  authority  to 
fund  directly  to  grantees  in  States,  incentives  could  be  established  tor 
States  to  maintain  a  State  agency  on  aging  competent  to  participate 
in  the  administration  and  monitoring  of  these  special  impact  pro- 
grams. Such  incentives  should  necessarily  require  that  the  htate 
agency  is  adequately  staffed  and  funded  to  meet  its  responsibilities 

This  is  a  two-way  street.  States  depend  heavily  on  the  resources  and 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  development  ot  pro- 
grams and  overall  advocacy  for  the  older  citizens.  But,  properly  de- 
veloped and  mobilized,  States  individually  and  collectively  can  gen- 
erate substantial  support  in  behalf  of  those  matters  that  must  prop- 
erly be  dealt  with  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  last  issue  that  I  will  speak  on  is  a  matter  which  has  surfaced 
in  the  reports  of  a  variety  of  task  forces ;  the  White  House  Conference ; 
State  Conferences  on  Aging;  and  other  forums.  It  is  the  placement  ot 
AOA  within  the  Department  of  HEW. 

Except  for  those  directly  involved  in  the  reorganization  or  respon- 
sible to  it,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  felt  that  the  cause  of  older  people 
generally,  and  the  administration  of  aging  programs  specifically, 
would  be  improved  by  this  downgrading.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  more 
than  4  years  since  AOA  was  placed  with  SRS,  there  has  been  con- 
tinuing agitation  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  much  attention  has  had  to  be  focused  on  this 
particular  issue,  When  one  considers  the  intent  of  Congress  in  creat- 
ine the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  fact  that  clear  channels  ot  au- 
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jhority  and  responsibility  wore  developed  and  understood,  and  com- 
pare that  with  the  confusion  and  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  so  many 
torith  the  present  arrangement,  one  has  to  wonder  if  this  is  not  a  good 
place  to  draw  the  line  againsi  bureaucracy  taking  precedence  over  a 
blear  mandate  of  Congress. 

N  A.SUA  joins  the  other  voices  in  support  of  restoring  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  to  a  position  within  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
fequal  to  social  security,  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  and  the  other  agencies  which  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walker,  for  a  very  lucid 
presentation  of  a  number  of  important  points. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  which  is  both  philosophical  and  sub- 
stantive, with  respect  to  the  role  of  State  governments  in  supporting 
the  aging  programs.  It  is,  I  think,  commonplace,  at  least  as  long  as 
I  have  been  on  the  committee,  that  with  respect  to  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  that  affect  the  youngest  and  oldest  people  of  our  society  and 
all  of  those  in  between,  very  little  has  been  done  at  the  State  level. 
Then  the  Federal  Government  comes  along  and  launches  a  program, 
responding  to  the  needs  that  are  clearly  felt,  otherwise,  the  laws  would 
not  get  passed,  but  with  respect  to  which  needs,  very  little  State  action 
is  being  undertaken,  not  long  thereafter,  as  the  pattern  of  the  scenario 
goes,  the  State  governments  come  in  and  say,  "Well,  there  is  an  appro- 
priate role  for  the  States  here.  The  States  are  being  neglected.  Give 
us  the  funds  and  we  will  do  the  job,  or  finish  the  job." 

Now,  this  is  not  always  a  persuasive  argument  for  States  rights,  at 
least  to  me,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  willing  to  vote  more 
money  to  State  agencies  to  help  them  civilize  and  come  into  the  20th 
century,  too,  so  I  am  touched  and  moved  by  this  expression  of  interest 
on  your  part. 

But,  having  got  that  off  of  my  chest,  let  me  ask  you  this :  How  much 
money  in  the  50  States  is  being  expended  for  aging  programs  adminis- 
tered by  State  units  on  aging  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Speaking  of  the  community  demonstration  grant 
programs,  I  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  State  money  going  into  this 
matching  portion. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  money  can  come  easily 
through  the  grantees  themselves  in  the  form  of  "in  kind"  or  soft 
match,  rather  than  going  to  the  State  and  asking  for  cash  to  match 
these  projects. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  a  political  response. 

Why  don't  the  State  politicians  vote  the  money  for  aging  programs  ? 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Walker.  Because  they  have  not  yet  felt  that  they  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  I  know  I  was  in  the  State  of  Florida  a  couple 
of  years  ago  on  aging  legislation  and  I  found,  even  in  that  State,  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  State's  responsibilities  and  State  tax 
dollars  to  support  the  programs  for  aging. 
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I  put  this  question  to  you  because,  I  take  it,  you  are  the  best  person 
to  put  it  to,  since  you  are  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Units  on  Aging  and  I  am  just  trying  to  understand  in  my  own 
mind,  given  the  initial  observation  you  made  about  the  increased  con- 
cern, as  you  note  here,  in  the  past  15  months  that  has  brought  aging 
into  national  prominence  unequalled  in  any  previous  period  of  our 
history. 

Now,  given  that  observation,  why  has  there  been  a  response  on  the 
part  of  us  Federal  politicians  while  the  State  politicians  have  been 
burying  their  heads  in  the  sand  ? 

Why  is  that  ?  What  is  the  problem  there  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  put  my  finger  on  the  problem, 
Congressman.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  picture,  though,  that  the  creation 
of  the  State  agencies  on  aging,  as  operating  agencies,  was  made  possible 
largely  because  of  the  Federal  money  made  available  through  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

In  other  words,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  money,  State  units  on 
aging  would  have  continued  at  best  in  most  cases  to  be  the  kind  of 
study  commissions  with  very  minor  budgets  and  no  programs!  at  all, 
so  the  Federal  programs  have  actually  created  the  operating  State 
units  on  aging.  But,  by  this  very  creation,  the  State  units  have  been 
strong  advocates  for  increased  Federal  funding  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  Federal  programs.  The  State  governments  have 
not  yet  seen  the  need  or  have  not  yet  found  the  money  to  provide 
comparable  sums,  comparable  to  the  Federal  Government,  for  their 
own  State,  to  put  into  aging  programs. 

Now,  whether  this  is  because  they  feel  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  putting  in  is  enough  or  whether  they  haven't  had  a  pressure 
put  on  them,  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Brademas.  My  own  feeling,  without  having  made  a  survey  on 
it,  is  that  it  is  basically  a  lack  of  political  will.  You  could  understand 
the  annoyance  of  some  of  us  moving  ahead  on  these  programs  and  see- 
ing so  little  sense  of  responsibility  by  State  political  leaders,  who  then 
turn  around  and  say,  "Give  us  your  Federal  money  and  we  will  spend 
it  because  we  are  closer  to  the  people"  and  all  of  that  business,  es- 
pecially when  the  State  legislatures  meet  three  times  for  3  months  a 
year. 

Don't  misunderstand,  I  am  a  proponent  for  a  more  aggressive  State 
role  in  the  aging  program  and  I  would  be  more  impressed  by  the  good 
faith  of  State  governments  if  I  saw  that  effort  was  being  made  to  in- 
fuse more  State  money  into  the  program  along  with  the  Federal 
money. 

If  one  read  the  McElroy  Commission  report  this  morning,  you  can 
see  how  that  Commission  is  recommending  more  State  money  for  edu- 
cation, so  I  guess  my  response  is,  I  am  sympathetic  with  your  entire 
statement,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some  degree  of,  just  a  modicum  of. 
State  responsibility  in  this  whole  field. 

Mr.  Walker.  I 'would,  too,  and  when  you  address  your  remarks  tc 
me  as  a  representative  of  State  government,  I  feel  just  a  bit  strange 
because  the  truth  is  that  most  of  us,  I  believe,  feel  as  though  we  are 
allied  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  together  are  trying  t( 
get  the  State  governments  to  move  a  little  bit,  and  it  is  a  tough  job 
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We  are  very  new  and  we  <loift  have  a  mobilized  constituency  and  I 
believe  if  it  were  not  for  Federal  funds,  State  agencies  would  be  al- 
lowed (o  just  wither. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  you 'are  quite  right. 

I  have  one  other  question.  I  was  interested  in  your  observation  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  place  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
the  Government,  yon  expressed  some  apprehension  over  the  fact  that 
AOA  has  been  downgraded,  and  that  the  Administration  has,  in  effect, 
violated  the  intent  of  Congress.  Congress  deliberately  intended  that 
the  AOA  be  placed  at  a  high  level  by  requiring;  for  example,  that  the 
Commissioner  be  a  Presidential  appointee  and  not  buried  in  SRS. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will  change  his  mind  on  that  score 
under  the  impact  both  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  last 
year  and  I  may  say,  under  the  impact  of  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, who  have  been  critical  of  the  administration  for  not  having  put 
enough  money  into  AOA  and  for  having  downgraded  it.  I  might  add 
the  last  administration  is  also  guilty,  so  it  is  a  bipartisan  sin  of  having 
flowngraded  or  begun  the  downgrading  of  AOA.  Therefore  if  the 
President  can  be  persuaded  to  keep  on  the  path,  which,  after  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  after  some  of  the  observations  of  this  sub- 
committee, he  embarked  on,  of  putting  more  money  into  the  AOA 
budget,  the  AOA  will  be  upgraded  for  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

You  can  have  a  prestige  employee  running  it,  if  you  want,  but  if 
you  don't  give  him  money  to  spend,  he  will  not  even  have  a  tip  of  the 
hat  from  his  colleagues. 

Do  you  disagree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No.  That  was  one  point  on  which  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  States,  the  restoration  of  AOA  to  its  original 
position. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen? 

Mr.  Hansen".  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  also  commend  you  for  a  fine  statement  and  one  with  which 
I  am  in  very  substantial  agreement. 

I  have  noted  your  comments  on  the  progress  that  we  made  in  the 
last  few  years  and  particularly  the  last  few  months,  which  is  hopeful, 
and  I  can  share  the  hope  that  this  will  continue  and  accelerate. 

Having  served  some  10  years  in  the  State  legislature,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  with  your  urging  that  the  States  be  given  a  larger 
responsibility  in  administration  of  these  programs,  but  I  think  at  the 
same  time,  our  chairman  has  continually  raised  very  pointed  and 
pertinent  questions  about  "Why  should  we  have  a  greater  faith  in  the 
States  based  on  the  record  thus  far  ?" 

I  am  continually  searching  for  the  answers  to  those  questions  to 
justify  measures  that  would  enlarge  the  role  of  the  States.  It  would  be 
helpful,  therefore,  if  you  can  indicate,  developments  at  the  State  level 
comparable  to  progress  at  the  Federal  level  and  that  indicate  a  State 
awareness  and  willingness  to  respond  to  the  needs. 

Could  you  list  some  of  the  more  recent  and  constructive  initiatives 
that  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  States  in  the  area  of  aging  pro- 
grams, and  would  you  also  indicate  some  of  the  kinds  of  programs, 
initiatives,  and  actions  that  States  ought  to  take  to  demonstrate  to  the 
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Congress  that  they  should  be  given  greater  responsibility  in  enlarged 
programs? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  I  think  there  are  several  responses,  Mr.  Hansen. 

One  would  be  that  programs  which  are  administered  and  delivered 

to  the  people  in  State  by  State  or  local  agencies  are  better  received 

and  I  think  have  a  better  chance  of  being  successful,  because  they  can 

be  monitored  at  the  local  level  by  the  local  agencies. 

The  State  agencies  on  aging  have,  in  the  past  2  years,  been  under- 
taking rather  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies  of  the  conditions  of 
older  "people  in  their  States  by  conducting  an  assessment  of  the  status 
and  the  needs.  This  study  is  leading  to  the  analysis  of  the  reports  on 
the  planning  for  the  older  people  based  on  documented  knowledge  of 
where  the  needs  are,  what  they  are,  and  what  kinds  of  programs  can 
be  best  brought  in  to  meet  these  needs. 

We  feel  that  planning  at  the  State  and  even  the  local  level  where 
possible  is  the  best  way  of  really  attacking  the  current  critical  prob- 
lems that  older  people  face  in  the  way  that  the  States  determine  that 
they  need  to  be  solved. 

The  availability  of  Federal  funds  means  that  a  State  can  actually 
hope  to  do  something  about  some  of  the  problems  that  otherwise  thej 
probably  would  not  do  much  about. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  State  agency  objects  to  direct  Federal  grants 
to  local  agencies. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  the  philosophy  of  the  Administrator 
on  Aging  and  Congress,  which  is  what  we  read  it  to  be,  is  to  strengther 
State  units  on  aging,  as  the  local  advocates,  as  an  arm  of  the  Admin 
istration  on  Aging^then  legislation  which  is  designed  to  expand  thes< 
programs  ought  to  take  into  consideration  what  effect  it  has  on  th< 
State  agency  and  not  be  done,  let's  say,  without  considering  one  wa] 
or  the  other  what  effect  this  has. 

The  initiatives  which  are  now  underway  as  a  result  of  the  increases 
funding  in  the  supplemental  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  and  for  wha 
we  hope  will  be  in  the  coming  years  means  that  at  the  State  leye 
there  will  be  more  planning  of  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensiv 
nature  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

In  our  own  State  of  Maryland,  we  are  taking  the  comprehensiv 
study  which  we  have  done  along  with  recommendations  of  the  Whit 
House  Conference,  along  with  our  own  State  conference  report,  n 
preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference,  and  have  organized  ac 
tion  committees  made  up  of  specialists  who  will  analyze  these  docu 
ments  and  will  make  to  the  State  commission  recommendations  fo 
programs  and  legislation  in  a  way  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  d< 
before,  and  that  is  documented  with  facts,  figures,  and  other  relevan 
information. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think,  as  just  a  final  observation,  I  really  behev 
that  to  the  extent  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  political  commitment,  t< 
which  the  chairman  referred,  and  a  growing  record  of  performanc 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  I  really  believe  that  the  Congress  will  b 
responsive  to  the  urging  that  the  States  be  given  larger  responsibility 
Mr.  Reid  ?  .         _ 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  tn 
testimony. 
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I  notice  on  page  2, you  said  : 

Considering  where  we  were  6  years  ago,  we  made  considerable  progress,  mucfa 
of  it  in  recent  months.  Considering,  however,  where  we  ought  bo  be,  we  have 
;i  long  way  to  go. 

Now,  would  you  be  as  specific  as  you  can  in  defining  in  your  judg- 
ment "where  we  ought  to  be"  t 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  the  most  obvious  critical  problem  that  facea 
older  people  today  is  poverty  and  I  think  that  we  cannot  really  feel 
comfortable  with  what  we  are  doing  until  we  have  established  an 
economic  floor  beneath  which  no  older  person  in  this  country  would 
be  forced  to  live. 

Mr.  Reid.  Two  queries :  What  number  do  you  talk  about  here  and 
what  figures  do  you  suggest  as  being  a  meaningful  economic  floor, 
assuming  we  are  talking  about  roughly  30  million  such  people  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  suppose  the  term,  or  the  measure  most  frequently 
used  is  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  term  because  I  think  as  a  term 
in  and  of  itself  it  is  meaningless.  Rather  I  would  ask  you  what  percent- 
age of  the  30  million  need  substantial  assistance  and  services  and 
what  is  the  income  floor  that  should  pertain  here  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  absolute  figure.  Cer- 
tainly $150  a  month  minimum  for  an  older  person  is  not  a  lavish 
income.  I  would  think  that  would  be  at  least  a  starting  figure. 

Mr.  Reid.  Of  the  30  million,  how  many  do  you  think  are  living  in 
unsatisfactory  situations  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  way  of  telling. 

Mr.  Reid.  Does  anyone  have  any  figures  ? 

Audience  :  Forty  percent. 

Mr.  Reid.  Let  me  be  a  little  more  precise  here.  We  have  these  hear- 
ings, we  pass  bills  from  time  to  time  and  they  are  underfunded.  Sooner 
>r  later,  the  Government  has  to  have  some  kind  of  performance 
standard  that  has  to  be  met  and  it  has  to  be  meaningful  in  real  terms 
bo  these  people. 

A  senior  citizen  is  not  terribly  interested  in  your  problems  or  mine. 
He  wants  to  see  results  that  make  his  life  more  meaningful  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  participate  in  certain  endeavors.  This  person  is  inter- 
ested m  having  the  opportunity  to  meet  others,  to  get  a  decent  diet  and 
%  variety  of  other  things  as  well,  but  if  we  don't  provide  services  such 
is  adequate  nutrition,  or  some  kind  of  centers,  he  is  aware  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  anything  to  help  him. 

Those  on  fixed  incomes  are  caught  in  a  squeeze  on  rents.  I  must  have 
received  around  300  letters  around  New  York  State  in  the  last  few 
weeks  about  unconscionable  rent  increases  being  allowed  under,  what 
I  think  is  a  biased  formula  of  the  Price  Commission's  base  rent 
tormula. 

Most  of  the  senior  citizens  don't  know  what  to  do  and  can't  afford  a 
m-,  40-,  or  50-percent  rent  increase  any  more  than  they  can  afford  a 
90-percent  increase  in  telephone  bills. 

What  percentage  of  senior  citizen 
W  percent  about  right? 

Mr.  Walker.  Forty  percent  is  a  fair  estimate,  yes. 
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Mr.  Eeid.  What  are  the  services  you  would  like  to  see  substantially- 
increased?  What  are  your  priorities?  You  know  'the  State  operation 
and  you  have  a  feel  as  to  what  it  should  be.  What  do  you  think  it  I 

should  be?  ... 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  there  should  be  great  expansion  ot  services  to 
people  in  their  homes,  to  keep  them  out  of  institutions  and  keep  them 
from  going  to  nursing  homes  or  State  institutions  of  any  kind  and  this 
service  should  not  be  just  for  those  people  in  immediate  danger  of  los- 
ing their  independence,  but  also  to  help  those  people  who  might  need 
some  kind  of  help  just  to  make  their  living  a  little  more  comfortable. 

There  are  many  people,  if  we  can  believe  what  we  read,  older 
people,  that  suffer  from  a  pervasive  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation 
and  simply  are  not  really  very  happy  for  reasons  that  are  correctable. 

Those  reasons  have  to  do  with  not  feeling  that  they  are  really  needed 
or  a  part  of  things. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Hoav  would  you  structure  that  ?  .... 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  participation  of  the  States  in  trying, 
first  of  all,  to  identify  what  the  real  problems  are  and  then  developing 
the  programs.  m  .  . 

Mr.  Eeid.  What  kind  of  mechanism  do  you  see  for  doing  this  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Could  you  be  specific  1 

Mr  Eeid.  Let  me  take  medicine  as  an  example.  We  talk  a  lot  about 
medicare  and  medicaid,  but  if  you  travel  at  all  you  will  find  large 
areas  that  never  see  a  doctor  and  increasingly  in  cities  such  as  JNew 
York,  Albany,  or  Buffalo,  you  will  find  that  most  people  know  medi-, 
cine  only  through  the  emergency  room.  m 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  real  outreach  of  services  and  when  you 
get  into  rural  areas,  you  find  county  after  county  in  the  United  States 
without  a  single  doctor. 

You  are  talking  about  a  problem  of  outreach  for  senior  citizens 
and  I  was  wondering  how  you  would  structure  on  outreach  service  that 
would  be  meaningful  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  These  outreach  services  could  be  developed  by  exist- 
ing agencies  in  the  States.  . 

Mr.  Eeid.  That  does  not  reassure  me  because  they  are  not  doing 
a  very  good  i  ob  at  the  moment. 

Mr  Walker.  No;  but  I  don't  think  the  fact  you  have  many,  many 
rural  counties  with  only  one  doctor  for  a  large  population  is  a  good 

picture.  .         .  , 

Mr.  Eeid.  There  are  many  counties  without  any  doctor. 
Mr  Walker.  Yes.  This  becomes  then  more  of  an  issue  of  the  kind 
of  medical  care  we  have  in  the  country  rather  than  specifically  ho^ 
to  improve  medical  care  for  the  older  people  and  it  becomes  a  larger 

PIMie  Eeid    I  am  not  talking  about  it  in  that  sense,  although  whal 
you  say  is  true.  I  am  talking  about  a  mechanism  of  getting  outreacli 

services  going.  n  „  _        ,  ,   ,. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that?  For  example,  when  you  tall 
about  doctors,  there  may  have  to  be  incentives  for  group  practice  anc 
for  individuals  to  get  them  into  the  rural  counties  and  you  may  need  s 
research  facility  in  some  rural  areas  so  the  doctors  dont  feel  then 
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professional  expertise  is  out  of  touch  with  modern  practice.  There  has 
to  be  a  magnet  that  pulls  them  out  there  in  some  cases  as  well  as  the 
capacity   to  do   it, 

I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  thoughts  about  this  in  terms  of 
senior  citizens'  problems? 

Mi".  Walker.    I   wouldn't  really  know  how  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  1  have  a  few  questions  following  Mr.  Reid's  line 
of  questioning. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program  has  been  put 
into  the  new  agency  Action  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  role  of  State  aging 
units  in  respect  to  operation  of  those  two  program  now?  How  do  you 
relate  those  programs? 

Mr.  Walker.  First  of  all,  we  would  have  preferred  they  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  but  they  have  been. 

The  Action  agencies  have  tried  to  bring  the  State  agencies  into 
these  programs  as  much  as  they  can.  This  is  in  two  ways :  One,  in 
having  the  State  agencies  have  to  comment  and  pass  on  the  applica- 
tions for  RSVP  grants,  and  secondly,  making  money  available  to 
States  to  hire  a  special  consultant  as  a  member  of  the  State  agency 
staff  to  work  with  the  RSVP  programs  and  other  volunteer  groups. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Finally,  you  alluded  to  the  proposed  new  title  VII, 
which  authorizes  special  impact  programs  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Rather  than  your  putting  the  question  to  me,  let  me  put  it  to  you. 
flow  do  you  see  the  relationship  between  the  proposed  impact  pro- 
grams and  State  units  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  raise  the  question  as  to  relationship  of  title 
VTII  to  title  III.  We  have  some  questions  as  to  just  how  these  do  work 
wgether. 

My  answer  to  that  would  simply  be  the  statement  I  made  earlier ; 
:hat  is,  does  what  title  VII  plans  to  do  take  into  consideration  the 
position  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  wanting  to  strengthen 
State  agencies  and  local  agencies  on  aging  ? 

It  would  appear  the  involvement  of  State  agencies  is  just  to  see  the 
proposals. 

I  can't  say  this  is  not  the  best  way.  We  do  feel,  though,  that  we 
Ejrould  like  to  know  specifically  why  a  program  would  be  better  han- 
iled  bypassing  the  State  agency,  at  least,  in  this  stage  of  our  develop- 
nent,  than  it  would  be  by  directly  involving  the  State  agency. 

There  is  an  implication  here  that  if  State  agencies  are  given  the 
responsibility  for  becoming  involved  in  programs  of  this  size  there 
vould  be  a  mandate  to  the  State  government  to  either  increase  the 
capability  of  those  State  agencies  to  do  the  job  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  initiative  in  or  else  they  will  bypass  them. 

Maybe  this  kind  of  confrontation  w^ould  be  healthy.  In  other  words, 
i  State  agency  would  have  to  get  money  from  the  State  government 
d  increase  and  improve  their  staff  in  order  to  do  these  jobs  or  they 
vould  go  direct. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Walker. 
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The  Chair  would  observe  that  we  are  due  in  about  10  to  15  minutes 
upstairs.  This  is  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record).  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  F  Marott ^Smex,  chairman 
and  professor.  Biochemistry  Department,  School  of  Medicine,  Boston  J 
University,  Boston. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  F.  MAROTT  SINEX,  CHAIRMAN  AND  PROFES- 
SOR, BIOCHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr  Sinex.  Representative  Brademas,  I  am  F.  Marott  Sinex,  chair- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  at  Boston  University  School 

)  FromC1969  to  1970  I  was  president  of  the  Gerontological  Society. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Counselors  for 
the  intramural  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  and  a  former  member  of  the  1  raining 
Grant  and  Program  Project  Subcommittee  of  the  same  institute. 

I  beo-an  research  on  the  causes  of  aging  in  1954  when  I  was  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Biochemistry  Division  of  the  Medicine  Department 
of  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  those  portions  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which  deal  with  the  creation  of  a  center  to 
conduct  intensive,  coordinated  research  on  the  biological  origins  o± 

agThe  centf/is^tobe  headed  by  a  board.  The  board,  as  I  read  the  bill, 

S  First,  t^devehfp  a  scientific  program  designed  to  understand  why 

^cond^S  make  suggestions  concerning  its  implementation  using 
the  resources  of  all  Federal  agencies ;  and 

Third,  to  conduct  intramural  and  extramural  research  programs  of; 

its  own. 

I  wish  to  support  this  legislation.  1 

Through  the  work  of  such  a  center  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a 
cause  of  senile  dementia.  ,      . 

Mr.  Eeid.  Will  you  define  that  please?  We  hear  a  fair  amount  about 
it,  but  never  have  heard  it  defined  medically. 

Dr.  Sinex.  Pathologists  would  say  that  senile  dementia  is  a  degen- 
eration of  the  cortex  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  hbulary 
tangels  and  senile  plaques.  It  is  associated  with  a  particular  type ,  ot 
confusional  state  and  a  person  loses  contact  with  reality  and -the  ability 
to  think.  This  disorder  is  different  than  the  disorder  which  follows 
stroking  which  may  lead  to  paralyses,  aphasia,  or  the  loss  ot  ability 
to  transfer  short-term  memory  to  long-term  memory  It  is  ditterent 
than  the  confusion  which  arises  because  you  have  a  bladder  mtection 
or  you  are  a  little  poisoned  by  the  medicine  the  doctor  gives  you,  or 
your  heart  is  not  pumping  blood  into  your  brain  or  you  have  athero- 
sclerosis of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  it  is  different  than  what  happens 
to  you  if  you  are  depressed,  for  whatever  reason. 

Mr.  Reid.  Let  me,  if  the  Chair  will  indulge  me,  ask  you  one  othei 
question  about  this : 
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When  I  was  in  [srael,  I  was  interested  in  research  being  (lone  by  a 
certain  export  and  he,  I  think,  concluded  there  was  a  thought  process 
in  the  cell  thai  was  more  than  just  a  reaction.  Bon  Gurion  was  quite 
interested  in  whether  cells  could  regenerate  themselves. 

Would  yon  care  to  comment  on  what  might  be  done  to  encourage 
regeneral  ion  of  the  colls  ? 

Dr.  Sin  ex.  If  you  take  the  aging  brain,  you  can  look  at  it  from 
the  viewpoint  of  nucleus  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  synapses.  The 
Jegenerations  which  I  have  described  are  degenerations  at  the  axonal 
pa  but  at  the  same  time  in  aging  there  are  changes  in  the  nucleus, 
in  DNA,  RNA,  and  this  affects  the  movement  of  protein  and  things 
|own  the  axones,  to  the  synapses,  so  that  the  pathology  we  see  is 
primarily  a  synaptic  pathology.  When  the  higher  cortex  ages,  the 
first  line  of  defense  is  relearning.  We  rewire  rather  than  replace  tubes 
ind  the  brain  has  quite  a  capability  for  wiring  around  small  areas  of 
Stroke.  Neurons  can  grow  but  once  the  cell  body  dies,  a  brain  cell  is 
[jone.  We  can  make  some  glia  cells  in  our  brain,  which  are  part  of  the 
supporting  structure,  but  not  neuronal  elements.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  processes  of  neurons  are  capable  of  growth  and  capable  of  rewir- 
ing and  this  you  can  probably  stimulate. 

The  problem  in  a  cut  spinal  cord  injury  or  something  like  this  is 
usually  the  fact  that  scar  tissue  forms  across  the  region  of  the  cut  and 
lie  new  axones  trying  to  push  through  can't  get  through.  So  that, 
basically,  you  can  go  at  senile  dementia  by  trying  to  prevent  the 
pathological  lesions  you  know  are  there  and  you  can  go  at  it  in  terms 
p  the  aging  brain  as  a  representative  tissue  which  is  aging,  much  as 
ill  of  the  cells  of  the  body  are  aging. 

I  think  the  real  challenge  right  now  is  to  put  together  what  we 
ire  learning  about  the  biology  of  aging  and  what  is  happening  in  the 
tiucleus  to  DNA,  KNA,  and  protein  synthesis,  and  all  of  this  with 
svhat  you  actually  see  in  the  brain  of  a  person  with  senile  dementia. 

There  is  also  the  problem,  really  answering  the  question  you  asked, 
±q  relationship  of  senile  dementia,  which  is  a  relatively  clearcut  patho- 
logical entity,  and  the  much  more  limited  decline  in  function  which 
we  see  m  many  older  people  which  is  really  more  of  an  annoyance  than 
i  real  problem  in  pathology. 

Mr.  Eeid.  When  you  say  glia  cells  can  be  manufactured,  does  it 
pve  you  encouragement  for  regeneration  or  fresh  production  of  cellu- 
lar material  ? 

Dr.  Sinex.  Well,  the  problem  is  that  you  have  lost  pretty  much  the 
population  of  stem  cells  that  are  capable  of  regenerating  neurons. 
When  the  cells  grow  out  of  the  neural  table,  the  neurons  migrate  out 
arst  and  take  their  position.  Then  there  is  a  migration  of  glia.  The 
ambryological  competency,  particularly  in  the  higher  nervous  system, 
tor  making  glia  is  just  better  than  for  making  neurons. 

I  think  it  is  probably  better  to  try  to  find  out  why  neurons  die  and 
Keep  our  neurons. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  neurons  we 
lave,  if  they  get  lazy  and  shut  down.  They  have  to  put  up  a  fight.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  residual  competence 'in  the  brain.  The  brain  can 
10  remarkable  things  in  healing. 

Nov/,  the  cells  have  to  be  maintained  young  enough  and  vigorous 
enough  to  do  this.  After  all,  we  made  the  brain  in  the  first  place,  which 
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was  auite  a  remarkable  job.  You  would  think.  I  agree  with  you,  we 
o/^ht'To  conduct  limited  repair  and  apparently  there  are  certain  types 
nfrpmir  in  function  that  are  quite  possible.  •■■ 

Mr  KriD  Thank  you  very  much1.  My  apologies  for  the  interruption 
Mr  Bu  wm,s.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  recess  now,  and 
if  you  don't  mind  waiting  for  a  moment,  we  will  go  upstairs. 

(Recess.) 

Air  Brademas.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  bmex. 

Dr  Six™  Tn  addition  to  finding  out  what  causes  senile  dementia,,  we 
should  ham :  the  reasons  for  decreased  resistance  to  infection  m  older 
n-ons  the  reason  for  the  increased  incidence  of  cancer  with  age  the 
^Isou  for  fatique  and  loss  of  physical  and  sexual  energy  and  for  he 
v  n-ised  fragility  of  bone.  In  regard  to  the  scientific  evaluation  of  the 
course  whichBLgmg  research  should  take,  I  believe  that  the  current 
S ?  pro-am  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  is  capable  of  de- 
v'rsnS- such  research  plans  using  appropriate  consultants  at  consider- 
ahlvfesscostthantheboardproposedinthisbul. 

li'4ver  the  findings  of  the  legislatively  constituted  Board  should 
have  more  impact  than  any  NIH  study  group. 

In^rdto  implementation,  an  NIH  committee  from  within  the 
Clnld  Health  Institute  could  not  comment  effectively  about  he  eventual 
impact  of  the  programs  of  other  institutes  such  as  Heart,  Cancel, 
S3  Health,  or  agencies  such  as  the  Veterans'  Administration,  AEC, 
National  Science  Foundation  or  the  environmental  agencies  which 

velopments  within  NIH  and  within  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

cCriy  research  on  the  actual  causes  of  aging  is  not  receiving ^much 
NIH  support.  The  increment  for  aging  research  at  NIH  in  the  1973 
budget  after  the  White  House  Conference  is  $1.2  million,  which  is  a 
small  percentage  of  a  total  Administration  on  Aging  increment  which 
depending  on  how  you  figure  it,  could  conceivably  be  as  much  as  $230  j 

"it  °certainly  would  be  possible  for  an  administration  to  use  this  : 
amendmenteff  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  create  an  institution  mis  : 
own  imao-e  and  liberally  fund  biomedical  research  within  it.  it  is 
ZlaW^desirable  to  give  the  Administration  on  Aging  snch  authori- 
sation at  this  time,  or  the  Center  created  under  this :  act 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  you  are  aware  that  Repre sentative 
Rogers  is  currently  holding  hearings  to  create ,  a .National  Institute 
of  Ao-ino-  within  the  National  Institute  of  Health  and  that  benatoi 
Eagieton  and  Senator  Cranston  have  already  held  such  hearings  in  the 

Seinmv  opinion  the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  would  create  the  best  environment  foi 
the  conduct  of  relevant  research  on  the  causes  ot  aging. 

Tie  bill  before  Representative  Rogers  has  attracted  considerable 

interest  and  I  believe  has  reasonable  chance  of  passage  and  Ending. 

I  would  not  wish  H.R.  12136  to  adversely  influence  m  any  way  the 

ns""e  of  the  legislation  before  the  Rogers  committee.  Howevei    I 

Kf  Foard  created  under  H.R.  12136  as  helpful  m  recommending 
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programs  and  supporting  the  new  [nstitute  as  it  seeks  iis  appropria- 
tions. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Administration  on  Aging  at  its 
present  level  of  funding  could  support  a  major  effort  in  biomedical 
research.  The  current  budget  of  the  aging  program  in  the  Child 
Health  Institute  is  $11.2  million,  and  in  1973,  the  budget  figure  is 
$1-2.1  million. 

I  would  hope  that  support  for  research  on  aging  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  either  with  or  without  a  separate  institute  would 
be  $28  million  by  1076.  Support  at  this  level  is  not  negligible  and  if 
the  budget  of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  exclusive  of  the  nutrition 
programs  is  maintained  at  $100  million,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fund 
a  major  biomedical  program.  Social  needs,  I  think,  are  too  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  efforts  to  create  a  new  institute  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  were  to  fail,  and  efforts  to  increase  the  budget  of 
the  existing  Institute  were  to  fail,  $12.4  million  worth  of  support  at 
Child  Health  and  $12.4  million  worth  of  support  from  an  independent 
center  is  better  than  $12.4  million  worth  of  support  at  Child  Health 
and  no  other  support. 

An  Institute  of  Aging  outside  of  XIH  would  not  be  subject  to  some 
of  the  taboos  affecting  research  on  aging  in  its  conflicts  with  the  vested 
interests  of  the  categorical  Disease  Institute,  as  research  could  be 
directed  to  an  understanding  of  aging,  how  it  affects  the  health  of  the 
elderly  and  what  to  do  about  it  without  a  lot  of  extraneous  influences. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  XIH  has  been  utiliz- 
ing limited  resources  developed  by  a  dedicated  staff  to  administer  the 
program  and  within  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  XIH  conflict,  resolu- 
tion developed  a  sensible  program.  The  Intramural  Building  in  Balti- 
nore  is  impressive  even  if  only  one -third  staffed. 

Therefore,  although  I  personally  hope  that  it  would  never  become 
i  necessity,  I  would  recommend  that  you  grant  th&  Center  Board 
uitiiority  to  implement  intramural  and  extramural  programs. 

If  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  fails  to  implement  effective 
research  on  the  causes  of  aging  and  how  to  maintain  better  health  in 
igiiig  individuals,  then  someone  else  will  have  to  do  it.  I  am  a  believer 
)f  the  efficacy  of  potential  competition. 

I  believe  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  has  a  stake  in  health 
;are  for  the  aging  and  should  treat  health  care  delivery  as  a  social 
service  for  the  elderly  in  which  the  physician,  utilizing  the  financial 
•esources  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  as  a  component  of  the  total  de- 
ivery  program  which  includes  home  services,  visiting  nurses,  assur- 
tnce  of  adequate  housing,  adequate  transportation,  and  adequate 
lutntion.  l 

The  Administration  on  Aging  should  be  concerned  with  how  to 
uamtain  elderly  individuals  in  their  own  or  foster  homes  and  out  of 
mrsmg  homes  and  mental  institutions. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  learn  what  causes  senile  dementia,  the 
oss  of  resistance  to  infection,  the  impaired  vision  and  hearing  and 
He  broken  hips  of  the  elderly.  The  more  elderly  that  can  be  main- 
lined in  good  health,  taking  care  of  themselves,  the  less  need  there 
nil  be  for  astronomical  budgets  for  welfare  and  special  agencies  such 
■s  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
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There  is  ample  justification  for  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  biology  of  aging.  Most  of  the  health  programs 
of  HSMHA  under  Vernon  Wilson  are  comprehensive  and  do  not  serve 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  . 

If  HSMHA  were  to  attempt  to  create  its  Institute  and  include  a 
biological  component,  it  would  run  up  against  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  original  version  of  the  Cancer  Institute 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  President  Nixon 

I  have  some  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Board  and  proposed 
Center  Once  the  Board  has  prepared  its  program,  to  whom  does  it 
submit  it,  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Congress?  How  does 
it  then  o-et  its  funding  to  conduct  research?  Does  this  Board,  created 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  have  a  special  relation- 
ship to  the  Administration  on  Aging?  4.-4.A+* 

Another  question  is  should  the  Board  of  the  Center  be  restricted  to 
considerations  of  biology  ?  .  i.„i„~„„i 

This  is  naturally  of  concern  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Gerontological 
Society  who  are  behavioral  and  social  scientists.  What  scientific  ad- 
visory bodies  will  be  formed  within  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
advise  on  research  policy  in  social  gerontology,  behavioral  science,  and 

QUH  ^^Administration  on  Aging  is  to  fulfill  the  function  originally 
contemplated  for  it  in  the  Older  Americans  Act,  it  should  seek  and 
receive  competent  scientific  advice  not  only  m  these  areas,  but  in 
biology,  medicine,  and  public  health.  m        . 

I  do  not  believe  plans  for  the  application  of  biological  technology 
should  occur  in  isolation.  While  I  am  confident  that  the  Congresses 
a  mandate  from  Older  Americans  to  improve  their  health,  the  Con- 
gress also  has  a  responsibility  for  the  problems  this  will  create  tor 
retirement  policy  and  social  structures. 

Solvino-  the  biological  problem  of  senile  dementia  may  prove  easier 
than  solving  problems  of  stereotype  and  depression  resulting  from, 

30  W e  may  rightfully  criticize  the  NIH  for  neglect  of  their  aging  pro! 
gram,  but  the  small  program  it  has  had  has  had  a  good  balance  be- 
tween biological  and  behavioral  science.  .    .       ^ 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  creation  of  an  Institute  of  Aging  -He- 
search  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  , 

Furthermore,  I  support  the  creation  of  the  Center  and  Board  rec- 
ommended in  H.R.  12136  to  design  programs  of  relevant  research i  and 
to  suggest  how  such  programs  may  be  implemented  within  the  *  ederal 


agencies. 
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'This  Center  should  be  given  authorization  to  implement  research 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  an  intramural  program.  The  necessity 
for  implementing  a  new  Center  for  research  m  the  biological  or  be- 
havior d  and  social  sciences  depends  in  part  on  whether  or  not  an  In- 
st ute  of  Aging  is  created  and  fimded  at  NIH,  the  responsiveness  of 
NIH  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  the  eventual  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  Administration  on  Agmg. 

Mr  Braotsmas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Sinex,  for  a  most  m- 
teresting  statement  on  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  questions : 


so;. 


Why  1ms  there  been  so  little  research  on  aging  in  XIII.  and  I  dare 
say  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Government  9 

Dr.  Sinex.  Well,  that  is  a  complex  question.  I  Hi  ink  one  of  the  things 
was  that  the  program  within  Child  Health  was  created  and  then 
caught  the  plateau  in  research  funding  at  NTIT.  It  had  difficulty  in 
regaining  its  momentum  and  the  support  of  the  leadership  of  Nil  I. 

Mr.  Brademas.  In  other  words,  the  people  at  NUT  are  more  in- 
terested in  kids  than  old  folks,  is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  say'* 

Dr.  Sinex.  I  certainly  think  there  was  a  time  that  that  was  true  and 
it  is  still  partially  true.  If  you  look  at  the  makeup  of  the  Institute's 
council,  there  is  certainly  a  bias  toward  child  health,  namely  only  one 
person  interested  in  aging.  It  is  an  Institute  of  Child  Health,  and  if  you 
ask  the  child  health  people,  they  may  feel  that  aging  and  family  plan- 
ning might  not  be  that  important  to  an  Institute  of  Child  Health. 

I  think  another  reason  would  be  the  influence  of  the  special  interests 
of  the  elderly  in  competition  with  all  the  other  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Brandemas.  Leaving  that  for  a  minute,  because  I  find  that  an 
extraordinary  thing  to  hear. 

If  you  read  the  papers,  which  I  am  sure  you  do  even  up  in  Boston, 
you  will  note  that  the  President  vetoed  the  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment bill  but  that  he  called — instigation  from  this  committee  and 
others — for  more  funds  for  the  older  Americans  program.  If  you  take 
a  look  at  the  administration's  budget,  you  will  find  a  common  theme 
in  that,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  that  older  Americans  do 
rather  better  than  do  the  youngest  Americans. 

It  happens  that  this  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  preschool 
programs  and  over  older  Americans,  so  we  happen  to  see  the  whole 
gamut  in  here.  I  don't  understand  your  view. 

Dr.  Sinex.  I  do  think  }^ou  see  the  gamut  and  see  the  complexities  in 
the  situation.  As  I  see  health  care  operating,  the  tendency  in  compre- 
hensive health  care,  is  to  favor  mothers  and  children  in  the  community 
medicine  delivery  system. 

I  think  the  failure  is  particularly  apparent  in  research.  The  needs 
of  the  elderly  as  they  perceive  them  are  first  income  maintenance  and 
housing,  health  care  is  third.  I  think  that  the  AAKP.  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  have  been  very  helpful  in  advocacy  of  re- 
search. Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  talking  with  older  people  and  de- 
veloping support  for  a  broad  base  of  programs  for  the  elderly  which 
includes  small  research  components  is  something  that  takes  a  lot  of 
attention  and  a  lot  of  work. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  at  the  White  House  Conference,  did  not 
mention  research  and  said  very  little  about  health  care  delivery. 

The  force  of  the  elderly  as  a  political  force,  I  feel,  is  much  more  ef- 
fective, in  the  State  and  local  governments,  than  at  the  national  level. 

I  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  elderly  group  it  is  not  as 
forceful  a  group  at  the  national  level  as  you  might  think.  Part,  of  this 
comes  from  the  analysis  of  the  voting  patterns.  How  many  members 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  people,  are  going  to  vote 
to  change  their  national  poUtical  allegiance  m  a  particular  election  ?  It 
is  the  inability  to  swing  votes  on  issues  and  the  failure  of  national 
leaders  to  advocate  different  programs  at  a  national  level  which  de- 
stroys some  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  elderly  as  a  political  force. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  Dr.  Sinex,  I  don't  want  to  get  off  into  that  subject 
and  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  presumptions  when  I  say  we  had  better 
get  back  to  your  line  of  expertise,  because  at  least  as  I  understand  your 
analyses  of  voting  behavior,  the  facts  are  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  you  are  saying.  . 

If  you  look  at  reports  of  the  survey  research  center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  you  will  see  that  middleaged  and  older  Americans 
are  the  ones  that  vote  and  kids  between  the  ages  of  zero  and  5  do  not 
vote. 

Dr.  Sinex.  That  is  right.  .  , 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  why  don't  we  get  off  of  that  subject  and  1  will 
get  you  back  on  the  track  again. 
'  Dr.  Sinex.  Fine.  It  is  probably  I  who  have  been  presumptious. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  will  ask  you  just  one  other  question:  You  have 
made  the  point  that  research  into  aging  should  go  beyond  the  biologi- 
ca  i  aspects  of  aging  to  touch  upon  the  social  aspects  of  aging. 

Dr. "Sinex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  totally  agree  with  that.  But  let  me  ask  you,  in  that 
light,  this  question :  If  one  were  to  confine  research  on  problems  of  the 
a  Sup-  to  that  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  NIH,  would  there 
not  be  a  danger  that  the  social  aspects  would  be  relatively  ignored, 
since  the  NIH  is  more  biologically  oriented  and  less  socially  oriented  ? 
I  don't  know  if  that  is  an  accurate  statement  on  my  part  or  not,  and  I 
do  recall  your  observation  that  the  modest  research  that  is  carried 
on  in  this  field  previously  under  NIH  auspices  has  had,  to  quote  you, 
^  V  o-ood  balance  between  biological  and  behavioral  sciences." 

Dr.  Sinex.  Yes,  about  40  percent  of  the  money  has  been  spent  on  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences.  The  training  programs  has  been  particu- 
larly effective.  The  intramural  program  has  behavioral  components.  I 
think  this  speaks  well  to  the  leadership  of  the  extramural  and  intra- 
mural program  as  they  now  exist.  A  council,  of  an  Institute  of  Aging 
could  develop  its  own  programs.  In  the  enabling  legislation  for  a  new  - 
institute,  you  can  specify  the  major  activities  of  the  institute.  What; 
vou  say  is  true,  but  in  practice  to  date,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  adverse 
effect  and  what  would  happen  if  the  program  became  very  large  and 
consequentlv  much  more  visible  is  hard  to  know. 

Air  Brademas.  Yes,  I  detect  a  certain  tentativeness  m  your  response. 
I  suppose  that  is  in  part  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  program  has  been  so 

Dr.  Sinex.  Well,  there  is  not  the  embarrassment  with  a  behavioral 
program  of  running  into  categorical  diseases.  While  you  think  that 
behavioral  science  might  be  a  taboo  area,  it  really  is  not.  NIH  can 
expand  behavioral  and  social  science  programing  without  running 
into  the  relationships  of  aging  to  neurological  disease,  heart,  cancer, 
and  some  of  the  larger  Institutes. 

The  biggest  area  of  potential  conflict  is  mental  health.  AOA  s  pro- 
gram is  so  small  that  this  has  not  been  serious. 

This  is  where  this  bill  is  important.  So  long  as  NIH  and  AOA  are 
as  poor  as  church  mice,  they  can  work  together  and  cooperate  and 
their  programs  don't  really  conflict  but  if  you  begin  to  build  these 
agencies  into  really  powerful  agencies  with  major  budgets  and  major 
constituencies,  we  ought  to  be  thinking  pretty  hard  about  how  this 
organization  is  really  put  together.  That  may  be  why  you  need  a  plan- 
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is  supposed  to  do.  At  the  moment  the  machinery  ls  not 
for  it  to  do  it.  The  advisory  pari  is  hardly  existent. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  can.  appreciate  your  concern  about  a  common  prob- 
lem we,  on  this  committee,  hoar  about  duplication  and  overlap.  Al- 
though it  does  seem  extraordinary  to  me  that  the  agency  which  Con- 
gress established,  with  the  primary  responsibility  Tor  looking  at  all 
problems  of  older  Americans,  should  not  be  in  the  ball  game  with 
respect  to  research  on  their  problems. 

Dr.  Sinex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  And  if  we  give  it  to  the  doctors  at  NIH,  who  from 
time  to  time  may  talk  to  sociologists  and  psychologists  and  political 
ntists  does  that  really  resolve  the  problem  ? 

Dr.  Sinex.  Yes,  and  who  are  not  involved  at  all  in  the  service 
del  i very  end.  That  belongs  over  in  HSMHA. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  believe  that  is  a  very  telling  point  in  this  subcom- 
mittee's consideration  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  establish  a 
National  Institute  of  Education.  The  problem  to  which  you  just  re- 
ferred was  a  recurrent  one  that  we  considered. 

I  think  we  determined,  on  this  committee,  that  it  was  important  not 
to  cut  the  researchers  off  from  the  consumers  of  the  research,  which 
could  well  be  the  effect  of  allowing  aging  research  to  be  a  monopoly 
of  the  NIH. 

I  certainly  wouldn't  suggest  it  should  not  be  involved  in  the  ball 
game,  but  maybe  what  we  ought  to  do  is  figure  out  a  way  to  run  all 
of  this  through  the  Department  of  Defense  and  get  some  serious 
money  put  into  it,  but  your  observations  are  very  good. 

I  have  one  other  quick  question  of  fact.  How  much  money  is  pres- 
ently being  expended  under  NIH  for  what  we  might  call  research  on 


aging  ? 


Dr.  Sinex.  Well,  the  1973  budget  request  is  12.4.  The  current  budget 
for  1972  is  11.2.  That  is  the  child  health  program  budget. 

Mr.  Bademas.  Of  that  $11  million,  can  you  give  a  ball  park  estimate 
of  how  much  can  be  described  as  biological  and  how  much  as  social  ? 

Dr.  Sinex.  It  is  about  60-40.  About  60  percent  is  biomedical.  That 
includes  training  programs  and  the  intramural  programs. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  made  reference,  in  response  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Eeid  as  to  spinal  cord  injuries,  which  is  a  little  off  the  subject.  But 
you  opened  the  door  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  a  strong  personal 
interest  and  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  your  expertise. 

My  own  study  of  the  subject,  which  is  a  layman's  study,  has  led  me 
to  the  belief  that  with  the-  proper  amount  of  correctly  directed  research 
in  this  area,  there  is  real  hope  that  a  means  can  be  found  for  spinal 
cord  regeneration. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  the  implications  for  the  whole  population, 
including  older  people,  are  rather  staggering. 

Dr.  Sinex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  my  faith  is  justified? 

Dr.  Sinex.  Now  I  am  a  layman,  too.  I  am  a  biochemist.  I  do  work 
on  the  [biochemistry  of  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  I 
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am  interested  in  how  neurons  mature  and  some  of  the  things  that 
happen  with  glia,  fibroblasts  and  neurons  with  age. 

Following  trauma,  you  are  racing  against  time.  You  are  trying  to 
keep  the  lesion  from  organizing  in  a  way  that  you  cannot  correct,  j 
I  think  by  studying  what  neurons,  glia  cells  and  fibroblasts  do  in 
tissue  culture,  and  in  real  spinal  cords,  you  may  get  some 
answers.  The  problem  is  to  hold  back  the  development  of  glia  and 
fibroblasts  and  to  encourage  the  development  and  growth  of  neurons 
in  the  period  immediately  after  the  injury.  At  Boston  tlniversity  we 
work  with  neuroblastoma,  we  take  the  tumors  arising  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  and  mature  them  back  into  neurons  with  things  like  cyclic 
AMP  and  try  to  study  what  are  the  biochemical  signals  which  tell  glia, 
or  neurons  to  proliferate. 

It  is  interesting  in  trying  to  meet  trauma  with  biochemistry,  but 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Dr.  Sinex,  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  think  you 
have  given  us  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  relationships  between  this 
proposal,  and  the  one  before  Mr.  Rogers'  subcommittee,  and  this  has 
illuminated  our  understanding  of  some  of  the  issues  involved. 
Dr.  Sinex.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  shall  next  hear  from  Stanley  and  Elaine  Brody 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  judgment  as 
to  which  of  vou  will  begin.  Elaine  ? 

Elaine  Brody.  We  wanted  to  relieve  you  of  that  dilemma  so  we 
made  the  decision  ourselves. 

Stanley  Brody.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  respectfully  suggest,  that 
in  the  listing  of  witnesses,  females  who  testify  should  be  identified 
in  their  own  right,  if  only  for  domestic  tranquillity.  (Laughter.) 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  J.  BRODY,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMUNITY  MEDICINE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN-, 
SYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ELAINE  M. 
BRODY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
PHILADELPHIA  GERIATRIC  CENTER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Brody.  My  name  is  Stanley  J.  Brody.  Accompanying  me  is 
Elaine  M.  Brody.  We  represent  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  an  organization  of  55,000  social  workers,  many  of  whom,  of 
course,  are  engaged  directly  and  peripherally  in  the  field  of 
gerontology. 

'  I  am  associate  professor  for  social  planning  in  the  departments  of 
community  medicine  and  psychiatry  and  associate  chief  of  the  re- 
gional medical  program  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Brodv  is  director  of  the  department  of  social  work 
at  the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  and  principal  investigator  of 
several  major  research  studies  funded  by  NIMH  and  AOA. 

We  are  both  "Fellows  of  the  American  Gerontological  Society.'' 
Let  me  say  initially  we  support  this  bill  in  its  thrust  and  we  are 
appreciative*  of  the  work  that  this  subcommittee  has  done  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  interests  of  the  House  insofar  as  the  elderly  are  concerned. 
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I  am  pleased  personally  to  make  the  comment  that  both  the  chair- 
man ami  myself  nave  over  a  period  of  LO  or  L2  years  shared  our  inter- 
ests in  children  and  our  concerns  about  the  elderly. 

There  are  two  or  three  aspects  of  the  bill  we  would  like  <<>  empha- 
size. We  are  not  prepared  to  make  now  a  specific  organizational  com- 
ment here  in  terms  of  the  reorganization  (hat  yon  suggest.  We  would 
like  to  point  out,  and  without  too  much  levity,  that  organizational 
charts  as  security  blankets  for  the  insecure.  Whatever  the  adminisl  na- 
tive setting,  the  aged  need  a  highly  visible  program,  well  funded,  with 
a  strong  advocacy  function,  and  clear  mandate  and  support  from  the 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

We  endorse  the  comprehensive  approach  called  for  to  integrate 
health,  education,  and  social  services,  because  this  reflects  the  point 
of  view  of  professional  social  workers  over  a  very  long  period  of  time 
in  terms  of  the  holistic  approach  to  individual  and  family  problems. 

I  reminded,  earlier  in  this  administration  when  the  emphasis 
seemed  to  be  solely  on  children,  that  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
administration,  pointing  out  you  really  couldn't  separate  out  children 
from  old  people  because  they  are  all  part  of  a  family  and  all  part  of 
a  family's  problems, 

This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  elderly,  since  all  gerontological 
research  and  practitioner  experience  indicates  the  inter-relationship 
and  mutual  interdependence  of  their  physical,  mental,  and  socio- 
economic functioning. 

For  example,  Riley  and  Foner's  major  compendium  of  gerontologi- 
cal research  states  unequivocally  that,  even  with  respect  to  health,  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  older  person's  physical  condition  is  due  to  his 
age  per  se  or  to  the  accumulating  effects  of  his  social  and  physical 
environment. 

We  are  therefore  deeply  concerned  about  the  fragmentary  approach 
reflected  in  the  bill.  This  is  particularly  true  of  title  IV,  part  A,  which 
proposes  a  gerontological  research  plan. 

While  a  gerontological  research  center  is  highly  desirable,  to  limit 
its  scope  to  biological  research  would  perpetuate  neglect  of  the  social 
aspects  of  aging. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  we  did  some  fast  figuring  and  think 
programs  in  NIMH  may  be  as  much  as  $2  million  that  applies  to  aging. 

Mr.  Brademas.  If  I  could  interrupt  you  at  that  point.  As  you  will 
judge  from  the  colloquy  with  Dr.  Sinex,  I  agree  with  the  point  you 
are  making  and  if  I  were  to  redraft  the  bill,  I  would  certainly  write 
the  authorizing  language  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposed  center 
would  go  beyond  the  biomedical  aspects  of  aging.  So  let  me  allay  your 
concern  on  that. 

Mr.  Brody.  If  I  may  continue  where  I  left  off,  having  accomplished 
the  extension  of  life,  we  need  to  improve  our  life  qualitatively.  This 
you  achieve  through  social  research,  as  well  as  research  in  basic  or 
medical  sciences.  We  must  provide  a  solid  base  of  information.  If  we 
do  this  research  in  isolation  and  it  does  not  relate  to  the  Congress  and 
the  administrators,  it  is  really  useless.  We  very  strongly  are  advocat- 
ing an  institute  role  which  would  have  an  applied  research  role  so  that 
it  could  support  legislation  and  the  development  of  social  policy. 

In  terms  of  where  we  have  been,  to  date,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
deal  with  the  social  consequences  of  the  prolonged  life  span,  conse- 
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quences  such  as  that  40  percent  of  older  people  are  on  or  below  the 
poverty  line ;  such  as  inadequate  health  services  delivered  via  inappro- 
priate systems  tnat  make  tnem  unavailable  to  many;  such  as  inade- 
quate housing,  low  status,  deprivation  of  social  roles,  isolation,  and  a 
long  litany  of  assaults  with  which  the  committee  is  familiar. 

A  Gerontological  Kesearch  Center  should  embrace  all  disciplines 
and  have  as  one  of  its  goals  the  integration  of  the  knowledge  they 
accumulate. 

Such  an  integrated  knowledge  base  is  needed  to  develop  social 
policy,  and  I  can't  repeat  that  too  many  times,  to  foster  optimum 
functioning  and  well-being  of  older  people. 

Further,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  such  institutes 
so  that  the  States  in  the  different  regions  can  have  accessibility  to  pro- 
fessional expertise  and  ongoing  consultation  in  the  development  of 
their  State  plans.  A  number  of  institutes  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  different  approaches  and  emphases.  These  institutes  should 
be  structured  outside  of  Government  and  separately  funded  so  as  not 
to  detract  from  ongoing  programs.  # 

The  target  population  for  research  and  service  should  be  the  high 
risk  groups  of  older  people.  As  social  workers,  we  particularly  identify 
ourselves  as  advocates  of  this  group. 

These  groups  are  comprised  of  the  one-third  of  the  elderly  who 
suffer  from  serious  physical,  emotional  and  environmental  handicaps 
and  are  isolated  in  varying  degrees  from  the  community  and  the  serv- 
ices available.  .  . 

There  is  no  sure  evidence  at  this  point  that  senior  citizen  centers 
reach  this  population  which  the  bill  recognizes  as  having  a  priority 
right  to  services. 

A  construction  program  for  such  centers  would  freeze  programs 
and  be  a  continuing  restraint  on  funding  and  personnel  in  terms  of 
the  universe  of  funds  available  for  other  services  for  many  years  to 
come. 

To  make  such  a  commitment  in  the  light  of  contradictory  practice 
and  research  findings  seems  to  us  a  questionable  direction  to  take.  For 
example,  in  our  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  study  by  Jacob  Tuckman 
of  an  adult  health  and  recreation  center  found  that  the  critical  vari- 
ables determining  its  utilization  by  older  people  were  healthy  and 
living  close  to  the  center.  Those  in  need  of  help  to  use  the  center- 
that  is,  those  in  poor  health  or  who  lived  some  distance  away— received 
significantly  less  service. 

At  the  very  least,  if  such  centers  are  planned,  guidelines  should 
mandate : 

1.  Prior  development  of  data  supplying  concrete  evidence  of  need 
in  the  particular  community ; 

2.  Establishment  of  interrelationships  with  ongoing  local  health 
and  welfare  programs ; 

3.  Assurance  that  the  programs  will  serve  not  only  the  mobile,  rela- 
tively intact  elderly,  but  will  be  geared  to  the  isolated,  hard-to-reach, 
handicapped  citizens ; 

4.  Evidence  that  the  center  has  resulted  from  the  local  and  State 
planning  effort  required  under  title  III ;  that  integrated  with  the  pro- 
posed center  program  are  the  impact  programs  proposed  in  this  bill 
(nutrition  and  transportation),  as  well   as  existing  federally  sup- 
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ported  health  services  under  titles  Will  and  KIX,  the  community 
mental  health  and  retardation  programs,  and  the  social  services  avail- 
able under  titles  I  and  XVI  01  the  Social  Security  Act.  Added  to  the 
array  of  programs  requiring  integration  are  those  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Veteran's  Administration,  HUD,  and  other  public 
programs. 

Currently,  most  senior  citizens  centers  are  limited  to  recreational 
programs  that  served  the  well  aged,  who  are  able  to  get  to  the  centers 
Without  help  and  who  do  not  require  supervision  while  they  are  there. 

If  the  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  be  carried  out — that  is,  compre- 
hensive programs  aimed  at  a  priority  of  serving  the  elderly  with  the 
greatest  economic  and  social  needs — such  suggested  guidelines  must  be 
built  in. 

Essential  to  all  new  impact  programs  as  well  as  to  existing  services 
is  an  assurance  that  they  will  be  part  of  a  holistic  network  of  services, 
maximizing  the  impact  of  all  resources,  preventing  duplication  and 
reinforcing  the  principle  that  the  most  needy  will  in  fact  be  first  to 
command  the  attention  of  all  services. 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  appreciates  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chairman 
would  allow  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Brody,  to  add  her  own  comments. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Brody.  I  will  speak  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reinforce 
the  need  for  research  in  the  hard  sciences  to  proceed  together  with 
research  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  chronic  brain  syndrome,  "senility,"  that  the  Chair  was 
addressing  questions  about  to  Dr.  Sinex  this  morning,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  social  concomitants  and  consequences  of  that  kind 
of  illness  are  very  major,  indeed.  The  behavioral  manifestations,  the 
confusion,  disorientation,  memory  loss,  and  so  on,  make  it  into  a  major 
social  problem,  as  well  as  a  medical  and  biological  problem. 

1 1  think  we  need  not  assume  that  Ave  must  await  major  breakthroughs 
biologically  and  in  medical  research  in  order  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
social  consequences  of  that  illness. 

In  my  own  research,  for  example,  we  have  attempted  to  apply  social 
treatment  to  reduce  what  we  called  the  "excess  disabilities"  of  those 
individuals  who  are  suffering  from  that  illness  and  we  had  some 
success. 

To  summarize,  the  biological  and  social  research  should  proceed 
together  and  both  should  proceed  together  with  development  of  serv- 
ices to  deal  with  the  social  consequences  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brody. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  agreement,  Mr.  Brody,  with  your  point  at 
the  outset  in  which  you  say  that  organizational  arrangements  are  not 
in  need  of  program  content.  You  heard  us  earlier  on  this  matter  in  the 
subcommittee,  because  we  have  been  concerned,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  although  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  is  a  Presidential  appointee,  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem  if  you  don't  give  him  money  and  even  take  away  the  func- 
tions that  he  has  been  carrying  out. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  specific  question  about  your  point  on  page  3  in 
which  you  say  that  you  hope  there  could  be  a  number  of  such  insti- 
tutes across  the  country  and  not  just  one  in  Washington  or  New  York. 
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I  take  it  your  point  is  that  the  results  of  research  could  be  accessible, 
and  that  the  researchers  would  be  sensitive  to  the  actual  research  prob- 
lems to  which  they  should  address  themselves.  Is  that  why  you  take 
that  position? 

Mr.  Brody.  That  is  right.  .     . 

Mr  Brademas.  I  am  also  struck  by  your  questioning  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  funds  should  be  authorized  for  senior  citizen  center  con- 
struction. Have  you  done  any  study  on  this  matter  which  gives  you 
some  empirical  evidence  you  think  we  ought  to  know  about  ( 

Mr  Brody  Well,  we  refer,  of  course,  in  here  to  a  study  which  we 
have  done  in  Philadelphia  in  addition  to  our  own  observations.  Re- 
search in  the  field  creates  a  real  question  as  to  whether  senior  citizen 
centers  are  indeed  affecting  the  people  we  feel  are  most  m  need  o± 

socialization.  .  ,..  ,  .         ^„n 

What  you  find  in  senior  citizens  centers,  generally  speaking,  are 
recreational  activities.  People  go  there  who  are  what  we  would  call  the 
well-aged  and  the  one-third  who  really  need  help  and  which  your  bill 
specifically  addresses  itself  to,  have,  from  empirical  evidence,  not 
been  reached  by  this  kind  of  device.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  this 
kind  of  device  or  mechanism  could  not  be  useful,  but,  as  it  is  presently 
operated  and  presently  constituted,  we  would  have  serious  question  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  method  of  integrating  this  one-third  of  the  elderly 
population  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

Mr  Brademas.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  sensible  to  support  con- 
struction of  a  senior  citizens  center,  but  not  in  the  way  we  have  been 
doing  it? 

Mr.  Brody.  That  is  correct.  . 

In  other  words,  you  should  assure,  and  that  there  is  integration  and 
outreach  built  in,  and  that  the  funds  are  geared  to  giving  support  to 
those  centers  who  are  addressing  themselves  to  this  unhappy  popula- 
tion. Unfortunately  many  of  the  people  administering  these  kinds  o± 
services  have  a  problem  in  addressing  themselves  to  this  task. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mrs.  Brody,  am  I  misinformed,  or  have  you  done 
something  in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly  ? 
Elaine  Brody.  You  are  correctly  informed. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Is  there  any  generalization  with  respect  to  that  held 
and  this  legislative  proposal  you  would  like  to  give  us  ? 

Elaine  Brody.  Well,  the  data  from  that  research  study  is  not  yet 
available  because  we  are  just  beginning  to  collect  the  data  now.  We  are 
movino-  a  group  of  elderly  people  into  what  we  call  "community  hous- 
ing," or  "intermediate  housing,"  which  involves  reconversion  ot  ex- 
isting one-family  homes  into  efficiency  apartments  for  older  people. 
We  have  done  preliminary  analysis  of  the  demographic  informa- 
tion: the  nature  of  the  population  that  applies  to  it  I  might  say  a 
small  number  of  apartments  that  will  be  available  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  some  28  or  32  people  and  we  have  had  many  hundreds  ot  re- 
quests which  is  some  indication  of  the  need.  # 
*  Now,  most  of  these  people  do  come  from  high-crime  areas.  Ine 
relationship  to  the  question  you  asked,  I  think,  Mr.  Brademas,  is  that 
the  major  reason  that  many  of  them  are  requesting  services  from  us  is 
because  of  their  isolation  in  those  areas,  because  of  a  lack  ot  such  serv- 
ices such  as  transportation.  To  bring  it  back  to  the  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, one  of  the  major  problems  of  older  people  is  transportation,  par- 
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ticularly  for  very  old  people.  Even  the  center  we  referred  to  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  research  by  Jacob  Turkman  of  that  center  (which 
provides  health  and  mental  services),  the  services  are  not  reaching  the 
people  who  need  them  most.  The  center  serves  the  people  who  pri- 
marily live  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  so  of  I  he  center  and  t  hose  who 
have  enough  resources  of  their  own,  physical  resources  and  so  on,  to 
get  to  the  center. 

To  reach  the  other  groups  really  there  must  be  other  methods  of 
service  delivery,  the  outreach  that  Mr.  Brody  talked  about. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  very  helpful.  I  noted  it  was  indicated  that 
the  first  of  several  reports  to  be  published  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  has  come  out  on  the  subject  of  transportation  for 
elderly.  If  yon  find  as  you  move  along  that  yon  have  some  general 
findings  beyond  those  yon  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  us,  which 
yon  think  would  be  helpful,  we  would  be  grateful. 

Elaine  Beody.  Yes;  there  is  one  more  finding  that  might  interest 
you.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  the  population  that  we  are  serving  and 
this  relates  to  some  of  the  questioning  this  morning  about  alternatives 
to  institutional  care. 

Everyone  of  us  in  the  field  agreed  that  services  for  older  people 
who  live  in  the  community  have  been  very  badly  neglected  in  this 
country  and  that  they  are  desperately  needed,  but  we-  are  finding  that 
the  services  that  we  are  offering  in  this  intermediate  housing  are  going 
to  hit  a  different  target  population.  There  may  be  some  small  overlap 
with  those  who  might  otherwise  be  institutionalized,  but  in  the  main, 
the  group  we  get  is  different.  They  are  significantly  younger,  for  ex- 
ample, by  7  years,  than  those  applying  "for  institutional  care  and 
m  much  better  shape  physically.  For  example,  they  are  able  to  get 
to  the  office  at  the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  under  their  own 
power  for  the  interview  when  the  others  require  assistance  to  vet 
there.  te 

So  that  we  see  the  need  for  the  development  of  these  community 
care  services,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  w^e  can  totally  avoid  institutional 
care  for  older  people.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  figures.  As  you 
know,  the  very  old  are  increasing  much  faster  than  the  aged  popula- 
tion in  general  and  it  is  at  the  higher  ages  that  the  incidence  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  impairment  increases,  making  around-the-clock  care 
necesary  for  some.  I  think  we  also  have  to  pay  attention  to  improved 
institutional  care, 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

I  find  a  great  deal  to  agree  with  in  your  statement,  particularly  the 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  moving  forward  with  research  on  the 
social  consequences  of  aging,  also  the  increasing  numbers  of  older 
people,  along  with  research  in  other  areas. 

Let  me  say,  in  prefacing  my  question,  to  reassure  my  chairman  of  my 
support,  for  the  features  of  this  bill  that  provides  for  research,  that, 
nevertheless,  as  we  have  listened  to  the  problems  relating  to  the  aging 
m  the  course  of  these  subcommittee  hearings  and  also  "other  forums 
such  as  the  White  House  conference,  the  solution  to  a  great  manv  of 
them  is  already  known. 

The  problem  that  you  refer  to  in  your  testimony;  that  is,  the  inade- 
quate income  which  puts  40  percent  of  persons  over  65  at  or  below  the 
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poverty  line,  inadequate  housing,  transportation,  medical  services, 
feeling  of  deprivation,  isolation,  are  susceptible  to  solutions  that  are 
known.  But  the  need  is  to  organize  and  direct  the  resources  and  en- 
ergies that  are  availnble  toward  this  solution. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  try  to  discover  some  of  the 
answers  that  are  not  known. 

But  throughout  the  hearing,  a  theme  that  seems  to  reoccur  with 
older  people  is  the  feeling  of  not  being  needed.  Part  of  this,  I  assume, 
is  a  result  of  public  attitudes  in  a  youth- oriented  society,  and  part  of 
it.  I  think,  is  clue,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  to  archaic  and  unrealistic 
laws  and  company  policies  with  respect  to  compulsory  retirement. 
In  dealing  with  that  one  need;  that  is,  the  need  to  be  needed,  what  do 
you  believe  we  can  do  without  any  additional  research  and  what  do 
you  believe  we  can  do  as  a  result  of  additional  research  directed  at 
that  one  very  pressing  problem  ? 

Mr.  Brody.  I  would  agree  with  you,  Congressman,  that  we  know 
a  lot  and  we  can  do  a  lot  with  what  we  do  know. 

For  example,  the  development  of  social  services.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, the  significance  of  social  services  as  part  of  the  health  picture. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  while  we  know  it,  we  have  no  real  access 
to  the  medical  scene  in  terms  of  getting  that  knowledge  into  it.  < 

I  speak  from  a  medical  school,  where  I  am  confronting  continuously 
my  medical  colleagues  and  pointing  out  to  them  that  m  terms  of 
health,  the  medical  piece  is  a  very  small  piece.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
expenditures  under  the  Medicare  Act,  you  will  find  that  1  percent, 
perhaps,  are  for  what  I  call  health-social  services  and  yet  the  major 
problem  of  the  older  people  are  in  that  area  of  health-social  services. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  take  a  look  at  medicare 
and  start  to  fund  health-social  services,  perhaps  even  developing  them 
into  the  HMO  concept.  This  is  something  we  propose,  an  bKfeMO, 
in  a  sense,  which  would  build  onto  the  delivery  of  medical  services,  the 
health-social  services,  Thev  are  critical.  _. 

In  terms  of  some  of  the  research  that  has  to  be  done,  the  linkage  is- 
sue is  a  major  issue.  I  can  show  you  program  after  program  Where 
transportation  is  made  available  and  not  used  because  there  was  no 
thought  in  terms  of  the  linkage,  or  relevance  of  the  transportation  pat- 
terns developed  to  the  needs  of  the  people;  the  second  problem  was 
that  nobody  got  the  word.  We  really  need  some  major  research  into 
outreach  demonstration  programs.  The  same  thing  as  we  suggested 
to  Congressman  Brademas  in  terms  of  the  center.  This  whole  interlace 
of  services  with  the  hard  to  reach  is  the  area  that  really  requires  some 
critical  reevaluation  and  development.  , 

Those  are  the  two  kinds  of  things  I  would  see  as  an  expansion  ol 
the  health-social  services.  By  relating  them  to  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem they  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  the  elderly.  One  of  the  major 
issues  from  my  own  experience  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  acceptance 
of  older  people  of  these  services  so  that  by  acceptance  of  a  small 
service,  they  would  gain  major  independence  and  m  many  cases  lit- 
erally save  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Is  there  any  kind  of  research  we  can  carry  on  that 
you  think  would  help  us  to  change  public  attitudes  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  concerns  or  willingness  to  do  something  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Brody.  Yes,  I  couldn't  agree  more.  We  have  developed  al  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  r  request  for  an  institute,  now  being  con- 
sidered in  AOA.  The  major  thrust  or  conclusion  we  came  to  is  identi- 
cal to  vours,  that  until  we  change  the  basic  cultural  altitudes  of  this 
society,  we  are  into  an  uphill  fight  All  of  the  pieces  you  identify  as 
industrial  policy,  reflects  a  social  attitude.  Congressional  policy  re- 
flects social  attitude  and  even  your  discussion  with  Mr.  Walker,  this 
morning,  in  terms  of  the  states,  you  are  bucking  that  point  of  view. 
Until  we  can  deal  with  that  and  learn  how  to  influence  public  opinion 
to  the  point  where  they  accept  the  role  of  the  aging  as  in  other  soci- 
eties, Sweden,  for  example,  I  think  we  are  going  to  still  be  fighting 
this  issue. 

Elaine  Brody.  Mr.  Hansen,  I  think  another  major  avenue  for 
modifying  attitudes  is  for  development  of  curriculums  in  professional 
schools  and  at  levels  below  professional  schools.  The  social  attitudes, 
of  course,  are  reflected  and  carried  on  by  the  professionals — social 
workers,  physicians,  nurses,  psychologists,  sociologists,  who  tradi- 
tionally paid  much  more  attention  to  the  earlier  phases  of  life.  Some 
of  us  are  making  strong  efforts  to  have  such  content  on  aging  intro- 
duced into  the  curiculums  of  the  professional  schools  where  normally 
they  are  very  much  neglected. 

There  is  a  major  effort  being  carried  on  now  by  the  Gerontological 
Society  to  do  that. 

Stanley  Brody.  In  60  percent  of  the  medical  schools  there  is  no 
identifiable  geriatric  or  gerontological  input.  This  is  something  that 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  working  on  now  and  we  think  thi9 
is  an  effort  that  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
Mr.  Brody,  to  see  you  again  after  our  earlier  work  together  on  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  related  matters  many  years  ago. 

Stanley  Brody.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(Mr.  Brody  submitted  the  following  papers:) 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations  and  the  Aged 

(By  S.  Walter  Poulshock,  Department  of  Community  Medicine,  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Stanley  J.  Brody,  Department  of  Community  Medicine, 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania) 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  24TH   MEETING  OF  THE  GERONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,   HOUSTON,  TEX., 

OCTOBER    29,    1971 

The  mass  media,  Congress  and  executive  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
reverberate  with  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  crisis  in  medical  care  delivery. 
They  focus  on  escalating  costs  and  the  maldistribution  of  care,  framed  within 
the  context  of  organizational  deficiency,  professional  manpower  shortages  and 
inadequate  buying  power  for  much  of  the  consuming  public. 

Among  the  more  vulnerable  groups  in  America  Society,  the  aged  know  better 
than  most,  that  the  situation  is  critical  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  adequate 
medical  care  at  a  price  the  elderly  can  bear,  or  alternately,  at  a  price  the  com- 
munity can  afford.  The  supply  of  medical  care  is  not  uniformly  available  or 
accessible.  The  rapid  escalation  of  medical  care  costs,  among  other  inflationary 
elements,  is  placing  more  elderly  people  into  the  "have  not"  category,  the  adop- 
tion of  Medicare  and  some  of  the  benefits  of  Medicaid  notwithstanding. 

In  1965,  when  Medicare  legislation  was  passed,  it  was  assumed  that  elderly 
people  would  be  relieved  of  the  bulk  of  their  medical  care  cost  burdens.  How- 
ever, the  facts  do  not  support  the  assumption. 
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The  elderlv  still  carry  one-third  of  their  total -medical  expenditures  in  the 
aggregate-equal  to  what  they  were  spending  in  1965;  their  total  personal 
health  care  expenditures  were  $791  per  year  as  Compared  to  $280  per  year ^for 
those  under  65 ;  elderly  persons  out-of-pocket  expenses  were  $226  compared  to 
$100  for  those  under  65;  while  the  median  income  for  the  elderly  is  half  the 
median  income  for  those  under  65,  (1)  The  inadequacies  of  the  medical  care  sys- 
tom-insufficient  funding,  maldistributions  of  service,  deficiencies  in  numbers  of 
persomiel,  inappropriate  delivery  systems,  inattention  to  prevention— all  ccm- 

"TpSmf^SaT^f  «£"*—»  is  its  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  disease. 

^ZilT^^Z^n^f^l^  medical  care,  their  major  requirement  is 
in  the  continuum  of  services  for  the  chronically  ill  which  will  enable  them  to 
func  ion  optimallv.  Any  health  system  which  continues  to  be  disease  oriented 
w5 ^not  meetThe  increasing  needs  of  the  aging  community.  Medical  services  must 
take  theS  place  as  part  and  only  part  of  the  continuum  of  health  care.  Personal 
services  are  at  least  equal  and  certainly  not  ancillary  to  any  other  service.  This 
does  not  impiv  a  denigration  of  medical  care  but  rather  an  elevation  of  the  per- 
sonal care  professions  to  equality,  visibility  and  recognition     (2) 

Significant  reform  activity  has  focused  on  the  Health  Maintenance  Oijaxoffltaw 
(HMO)  as  a  means  of  containing  costs  and  as  a  superior  method  of  organizing 
health  care.  The  HMO  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  medical  care  delivery ^system 
which  accepts  responsibility  for  the  organization,  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
care  services  for  a  defined  population.  It  combines  a  financing  mechanism  (pre* 
navmSn7)  with  a  particular  mode  of  delivery  (group  practice)  withm  a  mana- 
gSl-adSstrative  context  which  ensures  the  availability  of  medical  care 
cjprvices  for  a  subscriber  population.  (3)  ,   m  ,   . 

Prelent  HMO  experience  is  limited  with  respect  to  the  aged.  The  farce  data 
available  does  indicate,  however,  that  the  potential  reduction  in  cost  for  Medi- 
clr ^beneficiaries  enrolled  in  HMOs  is  significant  (Although  the  caveat  must  be 
?Lsed  hlie  that,  in  most  instances,  where  HMOs  have  demonstrated  successful 
and  relatively  low  cost  medical  care  delivery,  it  has  been  with  predominantly 
ow  risk  waking  or  relatively  young  middle  class  subscribers.)  (4)  The  reported  , 
colt  reduction  experiences  of  existing  plans  with  Medicare  enrollees  are  between 
Hnd  43  percent  Even  a  highly  conservative  estimate  of  5  percent  savings  m- 
plies  a  nationwide  reduction  of  roughly  $350  million  based  on  1970  data.  (5 
P  Moreover,available  measures  indicate  that  HMOs  provide  good  quality  i medical 
care  despite  financial  incentives  which  could  operate  to  limit  quality  ir i  favoi r  of 
higher  profits.  Contributing  factors  include  effective  peer  review,  careful  physi- 
cian  selection,  frequent  consultation  among  group  practice  personnel,  and  well 

^/ofthe  Xs!CptrH  ^  1™  to  the  delivery  of  personal  medical  ' 

sendees  T^ese  represent  only  part  of  a  broader  set  of  health  and  health-social  , 
serTces  which  need  to  be  provided  especially  for  the  vulnerable  aged  Population. 
The  HMO  is  an  efficient  and  less  costly  means  of  delivering  medical  care.  How- 
ever,1t  has  not  shifted  the  emphasis  of  medical  service  delivery  from  a  disease 
focus  to  one  of  treatment  related  to  individual  functioning  capacity.  The  need 
L  to  promote  health,  detect  illness,  provide  treatment,  restore  optimum  health 
and  function,  and  offer  health-social  services. 

THE   PROPOSED    HEALTH    MAINTENANCE    ORGANIZATION 

Target  Population 

Definition  of  an  appropriate  target  population  will  depend  in  each  instance  on 
the  principal  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  HMO.  In  turn,  the  nature  of  the 
groups  being  served  obviously  has  an  important  impact  on  the  Particular ^  design 
features  of  any  plan.  Among  the  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  choosing 

a  'SK^SS^  number  of  enrollees  for  successful  HMO 

operation  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000-10,000,  compared  with  a  Preferred 
Sment  of  at  least  25,000  for  most  efficient  operation.  ^*™^«£™A 
and  other  prepaid  group  plans  suggests  that  between  10  and  30  percent  of  eligible 
persona  can  ultimately  be  expected  to  join  a  successful  plan  ^nm^aW 
imum  requirement  on  the  size  of  the  eligible  population  of  rough  tly  100,000  if 
reasonable  initial  and  long-term  enrollments  are  to  be  achieved  (7) 

Population  Mix.-lt  is  generally  suggested  for  actuarial  reasons  that  enroll 
ment  in  a  HMO  be  limited  initially  to  employed  groups  and  to  thosfJn  *efined 
£>vernment-supported  groups,  such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  populations.  The 
|?teXtiX^n^rollment  for  residents  of  a  particular  community,  carriers 
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the  substantia]  risk  of  adverse  selection  and  requires  sophisticated  underwriting 
and  screening  procedures,  past  experience  with  open  enrollment  In  HMOs  Indi- 
cates  that  non-group  members  use  substantially  more  services  than  those  who 
enroll  through  groups  and,  therefore,  implies  higher  costs  and  premium  tales,  a 
new    plan  should  not  attempt,  to  hear  the  burden  of  marketing  higher  premiums. 

the  risks  of  excessive  utilization,  or  the  additional  actuarial  expenses  required 
to  ensure  appropriate  selection  under  open  enrollment.  Once  a  stable  base  and 

Operating  experience  have  been  developed,  however,  open  enrollment  can  he  iid  re- 
duced without  endangering  the  success  of  the  entire  plan. 

Care  must  also  be  exercised  initially  in  enrolling  Large  numbers  from  low- 
income  and  minority  groups  if  widespread  participation  by  other  population 
groups  is  desired.  Experience  with  Medicaid  eligibles  in  the  Kaiser  and  II II* 
plans  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  integrating  diverse  populations  into 
existing  plans  without  causing  special  problems. (8) 

A u spice 

The  sponsorship  and  governance  of  a  HMO  are  important  determinants  of  its 
image,  design  characteristics,  and  priorities.  Enlisting  HMOs  represent  a  variety 
of  alternative  models,  from  the  consumer-sponsored  and  foundation-controlled 
plan.  Control  is  exercised  in  each  case  through  some  form  of  governing  hoard, 
but  the  composition  and  election  procedures  differ  substantially. 

The  most  appropriate  auspice  in  any  particular  instance  will  depend  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  HMO  is  established,  its  objectives,  and  the  intended 
target  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  auspice  will  influence  the  definition  of 
both  objectives  and  target  population.  No  single  model  is  clearly  preferred  for  new 
HMO  ventures  ;  each  one  wTill  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  groups  or  coalitions 
taking  initiatives  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  funding  sources. 

Utilization 

One  example  of  utilization  rates  in  a  HMO  setting  is  the  Group  Health 
Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  which  has  limited  the  enrollment  of  Medicare 
eligibles  to  those  already  enrolled  in  the  plan.  Approximately  7.5  percent  of  the 
GHC  membership  are  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Studies  of  GHC  utilization  and  cost 
experience  show  that  people  over  65  visit  the  doctor  about  60  percent  more  often 
than  the  average  subscriber.  In  1969,  the  average  GHC-Medicare  beneficiary 
required  less  than  40  percent  of  the  hospitalization  required  by  persons  aged  65 
and  over  in  the  total  United  States  population.  Comparative  results  for  GHC  and 
other  pre-paid  group  practice  plans  in  1968  and  1969  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to  Medicare,  the  average  GHC  member  over  65 
required  roughly  two  days  of  hospitalization  per  year  compared  with  only  1.45 
hospital  days  in  1969.  This  reduction  in  hospital  utilization  has  been  attributed 
in  part  to  the  extended  care  benefits  made  available  under  Medicare,  which  offers 
an  alternative  to  acute  hospitalization. 

The  lower  utilization  rates  reported  by  GHC  for  Medicare  eligibles  can  be 
translated  into  substantial  cost  savings  on  a  national  basis.  When  the  GHC  experi- 
ence for  1968  was  compared  with  average  per  capita  Medicare  costs  for  the  local 
area  (King  County),  the  average  reimbursement  for  GHC-Medicare  members 
was  less  than  half  that  for  other  Medicare  beneficiaries.  This  differential  has 
been  attributed  to  a  lower  rate  of  hospital  utilization,  lower  hospital  costs,  and  a 
younger  Medicare  population.  When  adjustments  are  made  for  age  differences 
in  the  two  populations,  the  GHC  reimbursement  rate  increases  to  only  54  percent 
of  the  comparable  King  County  reimbursement  rate. 
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TABLE  1, 


-HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION  RATES  FOR  PERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER,  UNITED  STATES  AND  SELECTED 
PREPAID  GROUP  PRACTICE  PLANS 


1968  1969 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

Hospital  days             national  Hospital  days  national 

P*a" per  1,000             average  per  1,000  average 

United  States,  total 3,987                100.0  4,045  100.0 

Kaiser  (northern  California) .                                       2,269                  57  0  2  154  53  0 

Kaiser  (Portland) 1,373                   34.0  1,802  45  0 

Group  Health  of  Puget  Sound 1,800                  45.0  1,450  36.0 

Group  Health  Association  (District  of  Columbia) 1,441                  36.0  4,045  52.0 

Source:  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Division  of  Health  Insurance  Studies,  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound,  April  1970. 
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Outpatient  Services 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  lower  hospital  utilization  rates  achieved 
by  prepaid  group  plans  would  be  balanced  by  higher  utilization  of  outpatient 
services.  The  few  studies  in  this  area  have  tended  to  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
indicating-  that  the  offering  of  outpatient  benefits  by  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization or  a  comprehensive  insurance  program  results  in  higher  utilization  than 
in  the  general  population. 

There  may  also  be  differences  in  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  outpatient  serv- 
ices. In  the  HIP  Welfare  Demonstration  Project,  for  example,  the  utilization  of 
medical  services  by  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA)  recipients  enrolled  in  HIP  was 
compared  with  OAA  recipients  covered  under  the  general  welfare  program  indi- 
cating that  the  level  of  utilization  of  physicians'  services  was  approximately  the 
same,  but  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  these  serv- 
ices were  used.  A  large  proportion  of  HIP  enrollees  received  at  least  some  ambu- 
latory care  during  the  year  (70  percent  compared  to  55  percent  for  welfare 
patients)  while  a  much  smaller  proportion  received  home  visits  (19  percent  com- 
pared to  58  percent).  Consistent  with  previous  experience,  overall  hospital  utili- 
zation in  the  HIP  group  was  also  lower.  (9) 

The  study  cited  above  indicates  that  average  HMO  enrollees  satisfy  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  health  needs  on  an  outpatient  basis  than  persons  using  con- 
ventional fee-for-service  health  plans,  and  that  they  therefore  rely  less  heavily 
on  inpatient  hospital  care.  Similar  utilization  experience  has  been  reported  for 
aged  and  indigent  populations  covered  by  the  Kaiser-OEO  Neighborhood  Health 
Services  Program  and  the  GHC-Medicare  plan.  This  has  obvious  implications  for 
the  cost  of  providing  medical  services  to  the  aged  and  indigent  as  well  as  for  the 
general  population. 

Method  of  Operation 

Three  staff  levels  are  required  to  assure  integrated  administration  and  coordi- 
nated service  delivery : 

1.  Administrator. — Will  be  required  to  integrate  the  operation  of  the  various 
units,  staff  and  services  of  the  Center.  A  key  function  will  be  to  build  a  positive 
staff  atmosphere,  which  is  essential  to  serve  the  aged. 

2.  Medical  Coordinator  and  Health-Social  Service  Coordinator: 

(a)  Medical  Coordinator. — Will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  medical 
services  of  the  Center.  He  will  report  to  the  Center  administrator. 

Cb)  Health-Social  Service  Coordinator. — Will  be  responsible  for  coordi 
nating  the  health-social  service  components  of  the  Center. 

3.  Health  Care  Managers. — Will  be  responsible  for : 

(a)  Guiding  the  elderly  through  the  Center  system  to  assure  access 
follow-up  and  continuity. 

(0)  Assuring  benefits  provided  by  external  resources  as  required. 
Two  integral  units  of  the  HMO  operation  will  be  : 

(1)  Marketing. — to  educate  potential  subscribers  about  the  advantages  o: 
the  program. 

(2)  Research  and  Evaluation. — to  assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  serv 
ice  delivery. 

BENEFIT     STRUCTURE 


1.  Services. — Services  will  be  phased  in  as  they  become  feasible  from  tin 
following  options : 

A.  Medical  Services. — The  following  services  will  be  available  to  ambulator; 
and  residential  patients  of  the  HMO  : 


Internal  Medicine 

Ga  stroen  ter  ology 

General  Surgery 

Cardiology 

Neurology 

Physical  Therapy 

Pulmonary  Medicine 

Hematology 
B.  Health-Social  Services. — In  order  to  encompass  the  disabled  aged  as  well  a 
those  elderly  in  reasonably  good  health,  the  HMO  structure  must  include  service 
which  go  beyond  classical  medical  care.  The  need  is  for  health-social  services  full; 
incorporated  within  the  HMO  organization. 
1.  Social  Work  Counseling. 


Radiology 

Ophthalmology 

Psychiatry 

Podiatry 

Dentistry 

Nursing 

Others,  as  required  will  be  utilized 
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2.  Persona]  Service  -(a)  grooming;   (6)   bathing,  shampooing;   (o)   hygiene. 

3.  Extended  Medical  Care  (Nursing)  (a)  medication;  (6)  dressing;  (o)  ob- 
servation (blood  pressure,  temperature,  etc.). 

4.  Maintenance  (a)  environmental  hygiene ;  (6)  food  preparation  (on  and  off 
home  site). 

5.  Linkages     (a)    Transportation,    emergency    (ambulance),    transportation 

service  for  regular  visits,  carfare  allowance  When   needed;    (o)    outreach;    (o) 
Information;   (d)   referral;    (e)  education. 
C.  Prescription  Drugs.— Pharmacy. 

Sf.  Program  Units: 

1.  Screening.— A  screening  modality  will  provide  initial  annual  base-line  assess- 
ment of  the  health  condition  of  individual  subscribers. 

•J.  Ambulatory  Diagnostic  Evaluation. 

3.  Treatment. 

4.  Ambulator!/  Surgery. — After  staff  determination,  certain  procedures  for 
which  the  patient  is  currently  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  a  short  stay  would  he 
carried  out  on  an  outpatient  basis  in  a  specialized  area  to  assure  surveillance 
during-  the  recovery  period. 

5.  Organization,  of  Ambulatory  Services. — Services  to  the  amhulatory  popula- 
tion will  be  organized  as  follows  : 

(a)  Primarily  by  appointment. 

(b)  Time  blocks  will  be  established  during  which  all  specialties  will  be 
available  to  a  subscribers.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  eliminate  unnecessary  sub- 
scriber days  spent  at  the  outpatient  facility. 

The  extent  of  block  time  allocated  will  depend  upon  demand  of  the  sub- 
scriber population.  In  addition,  specialists  will  be  available  for  new  patients 
who  need  immediate  attention. 

(c)  Internists  (one  per  800  aged  subscribers)  will  perform  the  function  of 
coordinating  medical  services,  in  addition  to  rendering  primary  care.  They 
will  be  salaried. 

b.  General  Medical  Care  Unit. — A  wing  of  the  HMO  connected  hospital  will 
be  sequestered  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  medical  care  unit  for  the  aged 
subscriber  population.  This  unit  will  serve  for  acute  and  general  hospital  care. 
A  sub-unit  will  function  as  a  short  term  diagnostic  and  evaluation  center.  Aged 
persons  often  require  an  extended  period  of  time  for  determining  accurate  psychi- 
atric and  medical  diagnosis.  Concentrated  effort  through  team  approach  would 
reduce  lengthy  stays  in  all  types  of  institutional  units.  It  will  be  particularly  use- 
ful in  serving  those  with  psychiatric  symptoms,  masking  medical  problems. 

c.  Convalescent  Care  Unit. — Performing  the  usual  functions  of  a  nursing  home, 
on  a  short  term  basis.  Included  in  the  services  will  be  physical  rehabilitation. 
Included  in  the  services  will  be  physical  rehabilitation.  This  will  be  less  costly 
than  having  patients  placed  unnecessarily  in  an  inpatient  hospital  facility. 

The  HMO  will  act  as  the  "personal  physician"  to  the  aged  subscriber.  The  serv- 
ice will  be  preventive,  diagnostic,  curative,  and  rehabilitative.  The  HMO  can 
provide  entry  into  a  health  care  system  which  relieves  the  elderly  of  searching 
for  appropriate  care  through  a  complicated  maze  of  highly  specialized  services. 
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Comprehensive  Health  Care  for  the  Elderly  :  An  Analysis — (The  Continuum 
of   Medical,   Health,   and   Social   Services  for  the  Aging) 

special  symposium,  24th  annual  meeting,  american  gerontological  society, 
houston,  tex.,  october  29,  1971 

(By  Stanley  J.  Brody,  Associate  Professor,  Dept.  of  Community  Medicine;  Asso* 
ciate  Chief,  Regional  Medical  Program,  Medical  Center,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Phila.,  Pa.) 

Comprehensive  health  services  is  the  slogan  for  the  seventies.  "True  to  our 
pluralistic  nature,  we  have  a  veritable  plethora  of  uncomprehensive,  comprehen- 
sive, and  sometimes  incomprehensible  plans."  (1)  Currently  Congress  is  consider- 
ing at  least  sixteen  different  programs  all  labeled  comprehensive  health  services. 
Evaluating  these  proposals  without  any  benefits  criteria,  particularly  for  the 
elderly,  adds  to  the  confusion.  (2) 

Criteria  are  measuring  devices  against  which  program  evaluations  are  made. 
One  widely  circulated  criterion  is  "efficient  and  effective  services."  Without  an 
acceptable  standard  of  performance  couched  in  terms  of  health  status,  such  a 
criterion  is  meaningless.  Establishment  of  health  program  goals  gives  meaning  to 
such  measurements.  They  reflect  the  indices  of  need  against  which  indices  of 
benefits  become  relevant.  Such  goals  can  be  deduced  from  the  definition  and 
understanding  of  health  itself.  Accordingly,  a  conceptual  framework  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  understanding  of  the  definition  of  health  is  a  basic  requirement 
for  evaluating  any  program  which  asserts  that  it  is  a  comprehensive  health  plan. 


GOALS    OF  A   HEALTH    SYSTEM 

The  most  widely  accepted  definition  of  health  is  that  of  the  World  Health  j 
Organization.  "Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity."  (3)  Dubos,  in  attempting 
to  limit  this  vague  definition,  traces  the  word  health  to  its  Anglo-Saxon  root  which 
means  "hale,"  "sound,"  "whole."  Thus  health  describes  the  ability  "to  func- 
tion well  physically  and  mentally,  and  to  express  the  full  range  of  one's 
potentialities."  (4) 

Audy  further  qualifies  the  definition  as  "a  continuing  property,  potentially 
measurable  by  the  individual's  ability  to  rally  from  insults,  whether  chemical, 
physical,  infectious,  psychological,  or  social."  (5) 

Historically,  medicine  has  been  concerned  with  the  understanding  and  man- 
agement of  disease.  (6)  Preventive  efforts  have  been  primarily  based  on  disease 
prevention  rather  than  health  maintenance  and  optimum  functioning.  The  medi- 
cal svstem  has  been  concerned  with  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  life.  If 
the  new  understandings  of  health  are  to  be  implemented,  the  traditional  emphasis 
of  medicine  on  disease  and  the  institutions  developed  for  its  treatment  must  be 
augmented  by  new  institutional  forms  and  emphases.  Movement  from  a  focus  on 
pathology  to  a  focus  on  pathogenesis  and  the  preservation  of  social  and  biological 
effectiveness  requires  a  shift  from  the  acute  illness  setting  to  a  new  operational 
base.  The  hospital,  with  its  dramatic  emphasis  on  acute  episodic  care,  has  con- 
sumed the  major  share  of  fiscal,  manpower,  and  facility  resources.  Like  the  auto- 
mobile gasoline  engine,  it  has  been  refined  to  the  point  where  it  no  longer  is  respon- 
sive to  the  ecological  needs  of  the  community. 

The  nature  of  the  new  institutional  and  structural  arrangements  for  health 
delivery  will  be  shaped  by  the  totality  of  community  programs.  Titmuss  notes  that 
"we  can  not  inquire  about  quality  standards  of  family  doctoring  without  taking 
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account  of  ;iii  the  facilities  and  tools,  medical  and  social,  which  arc  <»r  might  be  al 

the  service  of  the  practitioner  and  the  patient's  family." (7) 

The  relationship  o\'  the  individual  to  a  comprehensive  health  system  is  that  of 
;m  open  subsystem  to  a  complex  of  Interlocking  systems.  This  includes  not  only 
the  general  environment,  but  the  many  protective  subsystems  such  as  (ho  family, 
and  more  broadly,  the  public-private  organizations  of  income  maintenance,  hous- 
ing, and  health  care  delivery.  The  individual's  index  of  health  and  his  ability  to 
rally  from  insults  depend  not  only  on  his  own  capacities  hut  also  on  the  supports 
necessary  and  available  to  achieve  optimum  functioning.  Accordingly,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  comprehensive  health  programs  must  he  measured  in  terms  both  of 
Hie  elderly  person's  response  to  the  insults  to  which  he  is  exposed  and  of  the 
ffcxtent  to  which  the  health  system  enables  him,  or  proposes  to  enable  him,  to 
"rally,"  respond,  or  function.  An  acceptable  index  will  be  found  in  the  con- 
siderable research  which  has  gone  into  the  development  of  a  scale  for  evaluating 
the  activities  of  daily  living.  (8) 


HEALTH    PROBLEMS    OE    THE   ELDERLY 

Morbidity  statistics  are  useful  to  a  health  index  based  on  functioning  only  to 
the  extent  they  help  describe  disability.  Townsend,  in  attempting  to  measure  dis- 
ability, concluded  "that  the  presence  of  a  particular  disease  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  for  any  given  person  the  inhibition  of  activity  which  results  from  it."  (9) 
Thus,  the  notation  that  four  out  of  five  elderly  suffer  the  insult  of  some  chronic 
Bondition  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  extent  of  disability  or  impairment  of 
function.  (10) 

What  is  significant  is  that  while  81%  of  the  over  65  suffer  some  chronic  illness, 
33%  have  no  physical  limitation  on  their  activities  ;  7%  have  some  limitations,  but 
not  on  their  major  activity;  26%  have  limitations  on  major  activity;  and  about 
16%  are  unable  to  carry  out  their  major  activity.  Thus,  approximately  half  of  the 
elderly  are  somewhat  disabled  because  of  a  chronic  illness.  ( 11 ) 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  specific  level  of  mobility.  Eight  percent  of  the 
Qon-institutionalized  elderly  are  bed-fast  or  house-bound.  In  addition,  6%  have 
limited  physical  ability  to  move  in  the  community.  But  overall,  more  than  30% 
report  difficulty  in  walking  stairs.  (12)  In  an  environment  where  those  wTith 
limited  income  live  in  a  world  of  steps — steps  within  residences,  to  board  buses 
or  streetcars,  to  descent  into  subways — the  ability  to  negotiate  stairs  becomes 
critical  to  mobility.  Thus,  physical  disability  as  a  correlate  of  aging  has  been 
extensively  documented. 

Mental  impairment  also  imposes  limitations  of  function.  Estimates  of  the 
incidence  of  mental  impairment  among  the  elderly  vary  from  10  to  25%.  (13) 
Rates  of  psychosis,  symptoms  experienced  as  physical  illness  and  organic  mental 
disorders  as  with  physical  disabilities  rise  with  advancing  age. 

A  system  of  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  should  not  only  provide  medical 
and  health  resources,  but  should  include  those  support  services  that  would  enable 
the  elderly  who  are  physically  disabled  and/or  mentally  impaired  to  utilize  those 
resources. 

Social  disability  and  consequent  impairment  of  function  arise  in  part  out  of 
environmental  hazards.  The  lowTer  income  status  of  the  elderly  results  in  their 
occupying  inadequate  housing  located  in  residential  areas  with  limited  trans- 
portation services.  Just  as  mental  and  physical  impairments  overlap  and  mesh, 
so  do  environmental  limitations. 

One  aspect  of  the  inter-mix  is  posed  by  the  classical  question  should  the  situa- 
tion of  the  75  year  old  lone  woman  living  in  an  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  walk-up  be  classified  as  a  cardiac  or  a  housing  problem  ?  Or  if  she  is  typical 
of  those  elderly  now  subject  to  the  new  phenomenon  of  fear  of  assault,  is  she 
psychologically  able  to  reach  medical  service  via  available  public  transporta- 
tion? (14) 

A  recent  Senate  committee  report  (15)  points  up  the  environmental  problems 
of  concentrations  of  the  elderly  poor  isolated  in  neighborhoods  which  have  ex- 
perienced radical  changes ;  locked  in  by  what  has  been  euphemistically  described 
as  sub-standard,  low-cost  housing ;  frequently  among  alien  ethnic  groups  ;  subject 
to  malnutrition;  lacking  appropriate  transportation  to  the  sources  of  medical 
care  and  other  services;  and  often  imprisoned  in  their  own  homes  by  an  in- 
tense fear  based  on  fact,  of  being  subject  to  robbery  and  attack.  (16,  17  ,18) 

Lack  of  information  can  also  be  characterized  as  an  environmental  hazard. 
Even  when  services  are  available,  they  are  either  complexly  organized,  phy- 
sically dispersed,  inadequately  advertised,  or  encrusted  with  eligibility  require- 
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ments  all  of  which  deter  and  discourage  their  utilization  by  the  elderly  and  the 
families  for  whom  they  were  hopefully  designed.  (19,  20,  21) 

In  considering  the  services  appropriate  to  a  community  health  plan,  the  cul- 
tural climate  contributes  to  the  goals  of  the  program.  Parsons  points  out  the 
importance  of  ideological  aspects  of  American  society  with  respect  to  health 
goals.  The  valuation  of  "achievement"  is  heavily  emphasized  in  our  society,  an 
"attitude  which  asserts  the  desirability  of  measuring  the  problems  of  health, 
and  from  that,  for  the  individual  sick  person,  the  obligation  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  therapeutic  agency,  that  is  to  work  to  achieve  his  own  recovery."  (22)' 
The  elderly  are  a  part  of  the  same  cultural  sense.  (23)  Thus,  preventive  pro- 
grams must  actively  involve  the  elderly  and  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  \ 
health  care  process. 

By  any  of  these  measures  of  physical,  mental  and  environmental  disability, 
older  people  in  our  society  are  as  a  group  at  high  risk.  The  nature  and  number 
of  their  problems  are  beyond  individual  and  family  resources,  thus  requiring 
public  co-ordination  and  support  through  services  and  programs.  Shanas  esti- 
mates that  the  target  population  of  elderly  needing  services  to  maintain  them  at 
home  is  one  in  seven.  (24)  It  is  suggested  that  is  a  conservative  estimate.  When 
considerations  of  mental  impairment  and  environmental  hazards  are  added 
to  those  of  physical  disability,  the  need  for  service  is  'possibly  one  in  three.  (25) 

POPULATION  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  ELDERLY  ELDERLY 

Of  prime  consequence  is  Brotman's  report  based  on  the  1970  census  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  those  75  and  over  has  escalated  to  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  65-74  group.  "In  other  words,  of  the  3.5  million  increase  in  the  total 
older  population  between  1960  and  1970,  only  1.4  million  of  the  increase  was 
in  the  65-74  age  group  with  2.1  million  in  the  754-  group.  The  7.6  million  people 
now  aged  754-  make  up  38%  of  the  total  older  population  (654-),  a  significant 
jump  from  33.6%  in  1960  and  31.4%  in  1950."  (26) 

The  75  and  over  group  is  substantially  more  vulnerable  to  all  three  classes 
of  insults  (i.e.  mental,  physical,  and  environmental).  While  35%  of  those  65-74 
with  chronic  illness  were  subject  to  significant  impairment  of  function,  53% 
of  those  over  75  were  similarly  limited.  (27)  Riley  and  Foner's  summary  of  re-  '■ 
search  findings  indicate  that  rates  of  all  types  of  psychosis  rise  steadily  by 
age.  (28)  This  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  given  a  functional  approach  to 
needs  for  comprehensive  health  services,  more  than  a  third  of  the  elderly  may 
require  health  support  services.  ( 29,  30 ) 


HEALTH-SOCIAL    SERVICES 

While  the  aged  have  need  for  acute  medical  care,  their  major  requirement 
is  in  the  continum  of  services  for  the  chronically  disabled  that  will  enable  them 
to  function  optimally.  Any  health  system  which  continues  to  be  limited  to  a 
disease  orientation  will  not  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  aging  community. 
Medical  services  must  take  their  place  as  a  part — and  only  part — of  the  continum 
of  health  care.  Health-social  services  are  at  least  equal  and  certainly  not  ancil- 
lary to  any  other  service.  The  etiology  of  ancillary  from  the  Greek  meaning 
"slave-hand  maiden"  indicates  why  the  term  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
health  lexicon  particularly  when  referring  to  health-social  services.  This  does 
not  imply  a  denigration  of  medical  care  but  rather  an  elevation  of  the  health- 
social  service  care  professions  to  equality,  visibility  and  recognition. 

Health-social  services  in  the  community  closely  conform  to  parallel  functions 
In  the  in-patient  acute  hospital.  The  five  components  of  health-social  services — 
personal  services,  supportive  medical  services,  personal  care,  maintenance,  coun- 
selling and  linkages — are  common  to  both  in-patient  and  community  care.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  hospital  and  independent  living  are  a  variety  of  set- 
tings where  some  of  these  services  may  be  delivered  on  a  semi-institutional 
basis : 

1.  Personal  services  are  keyed  to  personal  hygiene  including  grooming,  dress- 
ing and  bathing.  Hospital  personnel  performing  these  services  are  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses,  nurses'  aides  or  orderlies.  Home-health  aides  perform  these  services, 
in  the  home. 

2.  Supportive  or  extended  medical  services  are  the  role  of  the  registered  nurse, 
physicians'  assistant  and  physical,  recreational  or  occupational  therapist  in 
or  out  of  the  hospital.  (31)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  physicians'  orders,  obser- 
vation and  feed  back  to  monitoring  physician  is  a  key  function. 
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;>.  Maintenance  services  Including  housekeeping,  environmental  hygiene  and 
food  preparation  are  also  closely  parallel.  While  ;i  number  of  housekeeping  and 
lietary  hospital  personnel  are  engaged  in  these  tasks,  they  are  usually  the  work 
>f  the  homemaker  in  t  he  community. 

4.  The  counselling  function  may  be  performed  in  both  Settings  by  a  variety 
tf  staff,  hnt  training  and  concentration  places  these  services  most  appropriately 
n  the  social  work  orbit.  It  involves  listening  skillfully,  extending  help,  mobiliz- 
ing existing  resources  and  enabling  the  utilizaton  of  these  resources. 

5.  increasingly  linkages  are  being  recognized  as  a  vital  set  of  services  without 
vhich  available  health  care  is  not  utilized.  Linkages  are  any  services  that  help 
onneet.  the  elderly  to  the  needed  services.  Outreach,  information,  referral  and 
ducation  are  hound  together  by  communication  and  transportation  in  assuring 
itilization  and  effectiveness  of  health  services.  In  this  respect  Titmuss  points 
Alt  that  removing  payment  harriers  to  access  to  health  care  was  not  enough: 
tinier  the  National  Health  Service  in  Britain,  the  higher  income  groups  made 
letter  use  of  sen-ices  than  lower  income  groups  who  need  them  more.  (32)  Be- 
ond  free  medical  care  were  needed  new  forms  of  communication  between  physi- 
lans  and  patients  and  free  access  to  institutions.  A  recent  evaluation  of  a  Medi- 
cal prepaid  health  program  reported  that  "it  became  evident  that  patient  edu- 
ation  pertaining  to  the  current  sources  of  care  is  extremely  important."  (33) 
pen  though  there  was  bus  services,  this  convenience  was  not  known  by  the 
lderly  enrollees,  or  routes  and  scheduling  of  these  buses  made  them  not  accessi- 
ile  to  some. 

The  outreach  worker  roles  developed  under  the  OEO  Neighborhood  Health 
tenters  and  The  Children  and  Youth  Comprehensive  Care  programs  has  a  special 
alue  to  the  elderly.  A  current  project  by  the  West  Philadelphia  Community 
Iental  Health  Consortium,  reported  at  this  conference,  has  been  successful  in 
ising  indigenous  elderly  outreach  workers.  The  education  of  patients  to  the  re- 
ources  of  a  comprehensive  health  system  will  reinforce  the  ability  of  the  aged 
o  take  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  participation  in  the  health  care 
irocess. 

These  five  categories  of  health-social  services  are  vital  to  the  continuum  of 
are  for  the  aged.  (34)  Any  measure  of  current  or  proposed  programs  of  compre- 
lensive  care  must  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  benefit  structure  enables  the 
lderly  to  be  informed  about,  gain  access  to  and  utilize  a  full  range  of  health- 
ocial  services. 

MEDICARE 

With  these  criteria  in  mind,  to  what  degree  do  Medicare  and  the  proposed 
lealth  programs  before  Congress  qualify  as  comprehensive  health  care  programs 
or  the  elderly  ? 

Medicare  provides  for  home  health  service  benefits  both  under  Part  A,  Hospital 
nsurance  (HI),  and  Part  B,  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (SMI).  The  act 
imits  the  patient  to  100  incidents  of  service  under  either  part,  with  a  co-pay 
iro vision  under  Part  B. 

Three  major  limitations  are  imposed  by  legislation  and  regulation.  The  home 
iealth  agency  must  be  primarily  engaged  in  providing  skilled  nursing  care; 
ervices  must  be  provided  on  a  part-time  intermittent  basis;  and  it  must  be 
lemonstrated  that  "personal  care"  is  needed  and  that  the  patient  is  severely 
imited  in  function.  (35) 

The  average  benefit  claim  reimbursed  for  all  home  health  service  in  1969  was 
577.00  against  an  in-patient  day  claim  cost  of  $667.00.  Of  the  20  million  snb- 
cribers,  less  than  3%  were  reimbursed  for  home  health  care.  (36)  The  utilization 
ates  clearly  demonstrate  the  under-utilization  of  the  home  health  service  pro- 
gram under  Medicare. 

CATCH-22    SYNDROME   OF   MEDICARE 

The  administration  of  the  program  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  a  re- 
uctance  to  fund  those  services  related  to  patient  maintenance  because  they 
leemed  too  closely  related  to  funding  a  house  keeper  and  inappropriate  to  a  health 
)rogram.  (37)  Similar  services  rendered  in  an  acute  setting  or  an  ECF  are  freely 
'eimbursed.  Paradoxically  many  patients  in  hospitals  and  ECFs  are  able  to  pro- 
ride  their  own  personal  care.  The  setting  rather  than  the  service  controls  the 
■eimbursement  pattern.  The  disease  orientation  of  the  program  virtually  forces 
)atients  into  institutional  facilities  as  the  only  alternative  to  hazardous  living 
n  the  community.  The  elderly  disabled  person,  like  Catch-22's  Yosarian,  is  put 
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into  the  bind  that  unless  he  is  sick  enough  to  require  institutional  care  he  cannot 
receive  the  identical  services  in  his  own  home. 

The  physician  must  regularly  certify  not  only  that  his  patient  is  sick  enough 
to  need  the  services  but  that  his  condition  demands  only  "part-time  intermittent 
care."  At  the  same  time  Medicare  requires  him  to  be  so  severely  limited  func- 
tionally that  practically  any  independent  behavior  would  make  him  ineligible. 
"He  must  be  virtually  housebound ;  yet  it  is  implied,  he  should  be  able  to  provide 
himself  with  all  sustaining  services  other  than  those  related  to  nursing  and 
personal  care  provided  on  a  part-time  intermittent  basis." (38) 

The  agencies  too  are  trapped  in  the  Catch-22  syndrome.  "It  is  all  too  risky," 
one  administrator  declares,  "to  find  that  charges  are  disallowed  if  the  major 
portion  of  the  time  is  not  related  to  bathing,  shampooing  and  personal  hygiene. 
A  clean  body  in  a  dirty  house  may  not  be  good  health  care,  but  that  is  what  they 
pay  for.  If  you  have  standards,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  provide  service  at  all." (39) 

Understandably  most  home  health  care  agencies  have  restricted  their  services 
to  the  required  professional  services  of  the  visiting  nurse  plus  those  of  the  physi- 
cal therapist  or  a  professional  social  worker— that  is,  those  services  for  which 
Medicare  reimbursement  is  reasonably  asssured.  Since  a  substantial  part  of  the 
basic  need  is  for  personal  care,  maintenance,  and  linkages,  the  limited  utilization 
of  home  health  services  by  patients  and  physicians  is  not  unexpected. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS    AND    THE    ELDERLY 

The  significance  of  the  Medicare  experience  with  health-social  services  is  not 
only  in  its  failure  to  assure  a  continuum  of  health-social  services  but  in  its  effect 
on  new  comprehensive  care  proposals. 

The  Javits  proposal  extends  Medicare  to  the  entire  population,  reaffirming  the 
entire  Title  18  experience.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  proposes  authorizing  con- 
tracts with  "comprehensive  health  service  systems,"  specifying  the  linkage  serv- 
ices of  transportation  and  health  education,  does  it  advance  the  delivery  of 
health-social  services.  For  the  addition  of  benefits  above  those  authorized  by 
Title  18,  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required,  again,  reinforcing  the 
Medicare  experience.  (40). 

The  Nixon  proposal  simply  repeats  the  benefit  structure  of  the  Medicare  act. 
The  provisions  which  encourage  Health  Maintenance  Organizations,  likewise 
limit  "other  health  services  (to)   .  .  .  the  same  as  when  used  in  Title  XVIII."  (41) 

The  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America,  representing  the  commercial 
insurance  companies,  proposal  is  embodied  in  the  Burlesan  Bill.  Again,  home 
health  services  are  identified  as  in  Section  1861  of  the  Medicare  act.  (42) 

Similarlv  Senator  Long's  proposal  for  catastrophic  health  insurance  restricts 
"home  health  services  (as  defined  in  1861  (m)),"  that  is  the  current  Medicare 
provision.  (43)  The  earlier  catastrophic  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Boggs  defined 
insurable  medical  costs  as  those  deductible  under  Section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  (44)  The  Code  includes  "Transportation  primarily  for  .  .  .  medi- 
cal care"  as  a  deductible.  (45) 

Even  more  extreme  is  the  American  Medical  Association's  proposal  which 
equates  health  coverage  with  medical  and  in-patient  care.  The  proposal  takes 
the  same  position  for  insurance  against  catastrophic  illness.  (46) 

At  the  other  end  of  a  very  short  spectrum  is  the  Kennedy-Griffith  Bill.  Included 
in  covered  benefits  are  "such  non-emergency  transportation  services  as  the  Board 
finds  essential  to  overcome  special  difficulty  of  access  to  covered  services.' 
Other  supporting  services  specifically  included  are  physiotherapy,  nutrition, 
social  work  or  health  education  and  those  others  performed  by  agencies  approved 
bv  the  proposed  administrative  Health  Security  Board.  On  the  other  hand, 
home  health  agencies  may  be  qualified  only  if  they  are  primarily  engaged  in 
furnishing,  on  an  intermittent  basis,  skilled  nursing  and  other  therapeutic 
services,  language  which  again  takes  its  words  and  tone  from  Title  XVIII.  (47) 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  proposals  as  the  effect  the  extension  of  health- 
social  services  is  that  of  Ameriplan  by  the  American  Hospital  Association  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  formally  legislatively  introduced.  A  Health  Care  Corpora- 
tion is  proposed  which  would  assure  for  each  of  its  registrants  "continuity  of 
care  .  .  .  providing  .  .  .  home-health  care,"  and  "counselling  for  the  individual 
and  his  family  with  respect  to  his  health  and  health-related  problems."  The 
standard  benefits  package  provides  for  home  health  visits  including  "part-time 
nursing  care;  physical,  occupational  and  speech  therapy;  .  .  .  home  health 
aides;  .  .  .  and  social  service."  (48) 
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CONCLUSIONS 

in  the  face  of  whal  this  administration  has  Identified  as  a  crisis  in  health, <  19) 

we  are  well  into  an  extensive  debate  on  how  to  solve  our  health  delivery  problem. 

"Money  is  not  the  issue.  This  country  spends  many  times  what  comparable 
western  societies  expend  for  health.  The  issue  is  the  restructuring  of  onr  health 
delivery  system,  it  is  suggested  that  the  first  step  is  establishing  the  goals  of  our 
health  system.  The  health  field  is  projecting,  through  comprehensive  health 
legislative  proposals,  a  continuation  of  its  concentration  on  the  quantity  of  life  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  quality  of  life.  The  goal  of  efficient  and  effective  services  is 
being  pursued  through  these  proposals  without  confronting  the  ultimate  purpose. 

If  the  current  disease  oriented  approach  to  health  is  continued  as  the  single 
approach,  then  the  needs  of  the  elderly  will  be  unmet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a. 
functional  as  well  as  a  disease  orientation  is  to  be  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
health  care  program,  then  legislative  proposals  must  reflect  a  balanced  health 
system  which  integrates  augmented  health  social  services  with  reorganized  medi- 
cal institutions. 

To  do  less,  will  continue  to  inhibit  the  elderly  as  they  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
physical,  mental  and  environmental  insults  of  the  aging  process. 
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1954  Code,  Subtitle  a,  Ch.  I 
care"  means  amounts  paid — 

(A)  For  the  diagnosis,  care,  mil Lgation,  t reatmenl  or  prevention  <>f  disease, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  any  structure  or  function  of  the  body, 

(B)  For  transportation  primarily  for  ami  essentia]  to  medical  care  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A). . ,  . 

46.  s.  987,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  "Health  ('are  Insurance  Act  of  L971," 
See.  3,  adding  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  Title  XX,  Sec.  2009  (a),  (b)  (  Sec.  2010. 

47.  S.  ;*.  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  "The  Health  Security  Act,"  Tide  I,  Pari  A. 
Sec.  27  (a),  5,  (b),  Sec.  46  (a). 

Imeriplan,  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  the  Provision  of  II cairn  8erv* 
/rev  |  Chicago  :  American  Hospital  Association,  1970),  pp.  21,  42. 

49.  Health  Message  from  the  President,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  92-49, 
February  28,  1971. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  next  witness  is  another  old  friend  of  the  Chair, 
Harold  L.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  it  is  very  good  to  see  you  again  after  our  work  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  many  years  ago  following  the  shutdown  of  the 
Studebaker  plant.  You  were  extraordinarily  helpful  as  the  President's 
representative,  in  helping  our  community  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  always  a  particular  pleasure  to  see  you  here  as  well. 

STATEMENT  0E  DR.  HAE0LD  SHEPPAKD,  STAEE  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST, 
UPJ0EN  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  B.C. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  The  pleasure  is  mine,  too,  Congressman.  I  think  that 
experience  in  South  Bend  has  some  applicability  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems you  are  coping  with  in  trying  to  give  greater  visibility  to  the 
problems  of  the  aging  and  an  organizational  structure  to  make  sure 
those  needs  are  more  fully  met. 

Most  of  my  comments  are  not  on  specific  details  of  your  particular 
bill,  although  I  do  want  to  call  some  attention  to  the  Value  of  the  in- 
formation center  and  the  independent  agency  for  aging  research. 

I  would  hope  it  would  be  more  than  biological  research  and  I  hope  it 
would  not  be  too  independent  of  the  policy  needs  of  America's  senior 
citizens  and  there  should  be  consideration  of  how  it  would  really  be 
fitted  into  the  overall  organization  that  you  are  working  on  now. 

It  also  has  the  value,  if  we  do  nothing  more,  of  restoring  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  the  privilege  of  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  It  has  always  been  a  little  ludicrous  to  me  that  a  Presidential 
appointee  would  have  trouble  wending  and  winding  his  way  up  to  the 
fifth  floor  of  HEW  to  get  permission  from  the  Secretary  to  speak  to 
other  echelons.  We  have  already  seen  what  happened  in  the  slicing  of 
the  research  and  demonstration  training  programs  away  from  AOA 
itself  to  the  bureaus  within  SES. 

I  noticed  the  book  which  you  gave  me  on  the  previous  hearings  that 
the  testimony  of  Charles  Chaskis,  head  of  the  State  units  on  aging, 
gave  some  beautiful  examples  of  the  consequence  of  putting  much  of 
AOA  activities  into  SRS. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  became  interested  in  this  topic  when  I 
started  as  the  first  research  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  in  1959,  and  then  its  staff  director. 

I  came  in  to  the  field  of  aging  through  problems  of  employment  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  Then,  in  broadening  my  interests  and 
going  through  the  steps  of  working  on  that  committee  we  learned, 
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along  with  Senator  McNamara,  the  chairman  of  that  committee  at 
that  time,  the  late  Senator  McNamara,  and  also  the  experiences  of  the 
late  Congressman  Fogarty,  that  we  needed  to  have  some  kind  of  na- 
tional commission,  national  agency,  in  this  field  of  aging— independ- 
ent of  all  of  the  existing  agencies  in  the  Cabinet  departments  because 
the  problems  of  aging  cannot  be  neatly  placed  into  separate  pigeon- 
holes in  the  existing  organizations  to  deal  separately  with  health,  in- 
come, housing,  transportation,  nutrition,  legal  rights,  employment, 
and  so  on. 

You  know  the  results  of  that  effort  to  create  an  independent  agency. 
We  had  instead  a  product  of  what  I  say  in  my  formal  testimony,  which 
I  hope  can  be  introduced  as  part  of  my  testimony,  that  we  got  a  prod- 
uct of  little  thought,  executive  "stepfatherism,"  and  perhaps  not 
enough  support  in  Congress. 

Now,  many  of  us  did  not  go  into  fits  of  depression  as  a  result  of 
that,  There  was,  after  all,  some  degree  of  achievement,  we  felt. 

A  Presidentially  appointed  Commissioner  on  Aging,  directing  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  even  though  housed  in  only  one  of  the 
Cabinet-level  departments,  with  some  modicum  of  at  least  authorized 
budgets  to  help  State  units  on  aging,  to  support  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  programs,  and  all  of  these  we  considered  a  great 
step. 

What  more  would  one  possibly  want  than  a  Presidentially  appointed 
Commissioner  on  Aging  ? 

That  presumably,  we  felt,  would  mean  authority  and  "clout,  not 
just  responsibilitv. 

Now,  suppose  you  have  a  Secretary  of  HEW  who  is  also  appointed' 
by  the  President,  who  might  have  different  ideas  about  organization, 
despite  congressional  intent,  and  different  budgeting  and  program 
priorities  from  a  Commissioner  on  Aging  ?  And  how  about  the  other 
Cabinet-level  departments  with  Presidentially  appointed  secretaries, 
under  secretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  and  so  on — how  does  one  then, 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  AOA  Act  of  1965,  "stimulate  more  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  resources  and  available  services  for  the  aging"  ?  _  j 
As  you  already  indicated.  Congressman,  under  two  different  Presi- 
dents, several  Secretaries  of  HEW,  and  under  two  different  Commis- 
sioners on  Aging,  we  watched  the  gradual  reduction  of  AOA  into  a 
very  slim  agency  indeed,  far  from  our  original  hope  of  an  independent 
agency  and  far 'from  the  original  product  of  the  act  of  1965,  and  that 
is  why  your  particular  act  is  important  in  that  respect. 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  meetings,  I  have  been  involved  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  a  task  force  appointed  by  Secretary  Richardson 
on  problems  of  income  and  employment  retirement;  active  in  the 
Gerontological  Society,  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  and  the  In- 
come Committee  of  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Aging,  and  through 
all  of  those  experience — even  with  some  of  the  Federal  executives— 
I  hear  the  argument  that  now  under  the  present  setup  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  can  concentrate  on  advocacy  for  the  aging.  He  does 
not  have  to  be  bothered  with  such  details  as  handing  out  funds  to 
State  units  on  aging,  to  research,  demonstration,  and  training  orga- 
nizations, to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  and  staff  in 
applied  gerontology. 
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But  I  am  awfully  sorry,  and  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me,  advocacy 
is  only  rhetoric  it'  not  accompanied  by  the  clout  of  funds  or  some 
decisionmaking  power  in  the  Larger  budgeting  process,  a  critical  proc- 
ess which  affects  program  direction  and  emphasis. 

Let  me  try  to  give  one  major  field  of  examples  with  which  I  am 
most  acquainted.  It  has  to  do  with  employment  problems  and  <  raining. 

We  know  that  in  good  years  and  bad  the  participation  of  older 
workers  in  our  MDTA  program,  10  years  old  this  year,  is  far  below 
their  representation  in  the  population  of  long-term  unemployed. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  MDTA  was  in  part  created  to  help  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  Yet,  the  middle  aged  and  older  workers  are  under- 
represented  in  our  training  programs.  We  know  especially  today  that 
the  older  adults  are  overrepresented  in  that  population  of  long-term 
unemployed,  15  weeks  or  more. 

We  know  that  poverty  has  increased  from  1969  to  1971,  and  I  think 
it  is  partly  due,  especially  among  middle-aged  and  older  male  heads 
of  families,  to  their  employment  picture  and  also  due  to  employer 
discrimination. 

We  know  especially  today  that  jobless  workers  in  their  early  60's 
come  sooner  than  others  because  of  discrimination,  to  exhaust  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  and  then  turn  to  the  only  remain- 
ing straw,  social  security  retired  worker  benefits,  with  payments  ac- 
tuarially reduced  below  what  would  already  be  inadequate  benefits, 
thus  adding  to  what  I  call  a  class  of  new  poor,  those  people  who  are 
not  born  poor  but  are  made  poor  by  conscious  and  unconscious  policies 
and  by  the  lack  of  positive  policies  and  programs  on  the  part  of  the 
society  in  general,  government  in  particular. 

We  know  that  in  December,  last  year,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  2,500  companies  and  organizations,  including  some  labor 
unions,  were  cited  as  practicing  job  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
in  violation  of  the  act  that  prohibits  age  discrimination. 

I  understand  that  is  a  very  conservative  figure  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  does  not  have  the  right  processing  methods  or  funds 
to  collect  all  of  the  facts  on  this  problem. 

We  know  that  many  public  employment  service  offices  give  less 
attention  to  older  adult  workers. 

We  know  the  Labor  Department  has  completely  eliminated  or  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  its  older  worker  specialists. 

We  know  that  our  private  pension  system  needs  drastic  improve- 
ments in  terms  of  real  protection,  in  terms  of  coverage,  and  in  terms  of 
adequacy  of  benefits. 

Well,  I  could  go  through  a  much  longer  litany  of  problems  of  older 
persons  in  employment  and  training,  mostly  involving  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Now,  given  the  fact  that  the  present  Commissioner  on  Aging  and 
his  little  agency  is  buried  within  SRS,  which  is  only  a  part  of  HEW, 
given  the  condition  he  has  or  will  have  no  funds  of"  his  own  on  which 
to  start  or  maintain  programs,  how  does  a  person  in  such  an  orga- 
nizational role  effect  changes  in  the  Labor  Department  in  our  training 
programs,  and  in  the  employment  service  and  in  our  programs  to  com- 
bat job  discrimination  because  of  age?  How  does  he  effect  changes  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  private  pension  plans  ? 

Well,  at  best,  he  can  only  advocate,  assuming  he  is  even  informed, 
by  whom  I  don't  know,  that  such  facts  and  practices  exist. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  still  need  a  new  structuring  of 
governmental  organizations  to  assure  that  the  goals  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  are  effectively  reached  and  maintained.  We  still  need 
to  have  something  like  that  advocated  last  year  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  concerning  AOA  or  its 
successor,  a  Council  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing. 

I  have  a  copy  of  that  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  I  can  include 
it  in  the  record,  if  it  has  not  already  been  introduced  into  previous 
hearings. 

Senator  Church,  along  with  other  Senators,  introduced  a  legislative 
proposal  embodying  essentially  the  recommendations  of  that  report. 

I  understand  right  before  I  left  for  these  hearings  today,  that  there 
is  a  somewhat  equivalent  bill  on  the  House  side.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  some  of  the  recommendations  are  as  follows.  The  chief 
ones  are : 

1.  The  establishment,  within  the  Office  of  the  President,  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  for  the  aging,  to  be  directed  by  the  Assistant  on  Aging 
to  the  President. 

2.  Such  an  agency,  and  "agency"  is  a  strong  term  here,  I  don't  really 
mean  "agency,"  I  mean  office,  would  have  the  authority  and  funding 
levels,  with  adequate  staff,  to  formulate  and  administer  policy,  co- 
ordinate and  monitor  programs  within  and  among  departments  hav- 
ing a  direct  concern  in  matters  affecting  the  aging,  and  to  start  new 
programs  if  the  regular  agencies  fail  to  do  so,  pending  absorption  of 
such  new  programs  by  the  "regular"  agencies. 

3.  The  Assistant  to  the  President  would  also  play  a  major  and  direct 
role  in  the  national  budgetary  process  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  regarding  programs  involving  the  status  of  the  aged. 

4.  Each  appropriate  cabinet-level  department,  along  with  OEO, 
with  programs  affecting,  and  developing  policies  bearing  upon,  the 
aged,  would  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging,  especially  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Aging  in  HEW,  in  the  place  of  the  present 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  but,  again,  Presidentially  appointed. 

The  point  of  these  basic  recommendations  is  that  the  current  situa- 
tion is  one  in  which  everybody  advocates  coordination,  but  nobody 
wants  to  be  coordinated.  That  was  the  problem,  for  example,  in  trying 
to  get  the  various  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  do  something  in  South 
Bend,  Congressman,  in  meeting  that  crisis  at  the  Studebaker  shutdown. 

H.R.  21017  will  not  do  enough  to  improve  that  situation.  It  would 
help  not  only  to  stipulate  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  be  restored 
the  privilege  of  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary,  but  it  would  also 
help  to  change  his  title  to  Assistant  Secretary.  But  that  still  leaves  us 
with  the  dilemma  that  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging  of 
less  than  2  years  ago  pointed  out : 

The  experience  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  .  .  .  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  interdepartmental  coordination  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment which  is  subordinate  to  the  units  it  is  attempting  to  coordinate. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  guts  of  the  problem.  It  would  also  leave  us  with  no 
one  in  a  position  of  authority  within,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  for  years  has  had  an  on-again-off-again  flirtation  with 
pro!)] ems  of  the  older  worker  depending  on  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
individual  personalities,  and  the  ability  of  the  bureaucrats  to  discour- 
age innovation. 
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That  Department,  just  as  1 1  VAX  and  HUD,  need  an  assistant  secre- 
tory for  tlu^  aging  to  create  bhe  visibility  and  the  authority  needed  to 
Barry  out  current  and  proposed  legislation,  the  goals  of  the  AoA  Aei. 

But  above  all,  the  separate  programs  and  policy  decisions  of  these 
:ind  other  agencies  require  orchest  ration,  support,  and  leadership  from 
[lu4  very  bop.  The  creation  of  an  independent  office  for  the  aging  at  the 
White  House  level— it  would  not  be  another  super  agency  with  ex- 

•lusive  monopolistic  concern  for  the  aging — would  also  show  to  the 
uountry  as  a  whole  that  the  priority  on  aging  is  not  to  be  buried  within 
lie  lower  depths  of  only  one  behemoth  agency — such  as  HEW. 

At  the  time  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  in  early 
December  of  last  year,  President  Nixon  released  a  high-level  report 
:>f  his  own,  prepared  by  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  chaired  by  Mr. 
parson  Meyer  wTho  was  also  on  the  Advisory  Council  appointed  by 
Senator  Church. 

Incidentally,  Congressman  Hansen,  there  was  a  woman  from  Idaho 
Hi  the  Advisory  Committee  or  council  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
mairing. 

It  was  Mrs.  Kay  Pell. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  following 
Mr.  Sheppard'S  testimony,  the  text  of  that  report  of  the  President. 

How  is  that  described,  "President's  Task  Force  on  Aging"  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  There  are  two  I  have  in  mind,  one  released  about  2 
pears  ago  and  another  at  the  time  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
)ut  not  given  much  publicity,  in  effect  recommending  pretty  much 
:he  same  thing  as  the  Church  Council. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  report  you  make  reference  to  in  your  testimony 
s  the  December  1971,  report  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

The  recommendations  of  that  group  were  almost  the  same  as  those 
n  the  Senate  report. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  in  other  words,  Eepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  the  Senate  Advisory  Council,  academicians  and  practitioners, 
idministrators,  and  operators,  but  especially  representatives  of  several 
senior  citizens  organizations,  all  were  unanimous  in  expressing  the  need 
:or  a  top-level  office  with  authority,  over  and  beyond  any  existing 
governmental  unit,  to  carry  out  a  truly  national  program  for  the 
iged — and  not  just  a  program  of  this  or  that  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Chaskis,  who  represented  the  State  units  on  aging,  com- 
nented  in  those  proceedings  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  I  noticed 
ilso  in  the  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  the  level  and  quality 
)f  the  State  unit  organizations  are  going  to  be  affected  by  what  the 
Federal  structure  looks  like. 

There  is  an  artificial  issue,  however,  among  the  textbook  experts 
)n  governmental  organization  and  among  the  bureau  chiefs  who  are 
mbued  with  what  I  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  territorial  impera- 
ive,  but  not  among  people  involved  directly  to  make  sure  the  goals  of 
:he  AOA  act  are  reached. 

The  funny  thing  is  that  the  cornerstone  of  our  recommendations 
las  already  been  laid,  but  only  without  legislative  initiative  and  sup- 
port. Our  basic  recommendation  is,  in  an  operational  way,  you  might 
say,  already  a  reality.  We  are  witnessing  the  unconscious  use  of  prose. 
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I  refer  to  the  appointment  by  President  Nixon  of  Arthur  Flemming 
as  his  man  in  the  White  House  to  get  things  done  for  the  aged  of 
America,  and  to  carry  out  the  follow-through  activities  associated  with 
the  White  House  Conference  recommendations. 

I  recognize  that  by  sheer  dint  of  personality  and  conviction,  Arthur 
Fleming  has  been  successful,  not  only  in  making  the  White  House  Con- 
ference a  highlight  in  our  history  (prior  to  Dr.  Fleming's  coming  on 
the  scene,  it  was  on  the  road  to  disaster) ,  but  in  continuing,  from  his 
new  bastion  within  the  White  House  echelons,  to  keep  up  the  momen- 
tum generated  at  the  Conference,  such  as  the  report  you  referred  to 
this  morning  about  transportation. 

But  it  was  not  merely  personality  and  conviction.  If  it  were  merely 
that,  why  didn't  the  President  place  Dr.  Flemming's  office  within 
HEW  where  the  Administration  of  Aging  is  housed— and  confined. 
A  sort  of  "house  arrest,"  you  might  say.  Or  for  that  matter,  why  didn't 
the  President  assign  the  post-conference  program  to  the  office  of  the 
Commission  on  Aging  ? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  o±  organ- 
izational knowledge  and  experience.  And  by  having  a  Dr.  Kissinger 
for  the  aging  at  the  White  House  level,  many  of  us  have  seen  things 
accomplished  which  were  not  accomplished  before,  or  seen  things  ac- 
complished in  shorter  time  than  previously. 

Incidentally,  Henry  Kissinger  has  a  staff  of  at  least  50  professionals 
working  for  him.  The  stock,  stereotypical  commentary  on  this  fact  is; 
"How  come,  when  we  have  such  a  huge  State  Department?" 

I  am  defending  here  the  concept  of  a  Presidential  adviser  on  for-, 
eign  affairs  with  a  small  staff,  in  the  face  of  a  regular  Cabinet-level 
agency.  I  am  proposing  here  a  similar  model  for  the  White  House,  but 
through  congressional  enactment  and  not  merely  Presidential  choice, 
for  a  growing  facet  of  our  domestic  affairs,  namely,  the  crying  need 
to  put  into  order  and  raise  to  more  effective  outcomes  the  existing, 
and  the  necessary  new  nonexistent,  programs  that  are  great  conse- 
quence for  the  aged  of  today,  and  for  the  aged  of  tomorrow. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sheppard,  for  a  most 
interesting  and  provocative  statement. 

You  know  from  earlier  conversations  and  testimony  that  I  share 
your  concerns. 

I  am,  however,  troubled  by  your  proposal,  for  I  fear  that  if  we  were 
to  have  a  Presidential  appointee  in  the  White  House,  that  if  he  were 
without  a  program  to  administer,  if  he  were  without  funds,  if  he  were 
left  with  only  the  advocacy  role,  would  be,  too,  not  find  himself  mired 
down  in  the  jungle  of  pros  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  I  didn't  spell  out  all  of  the  details  of  our  proposal, 
but  there  would  be  an  interdepartmental,  call  it  committee  on  aging, 
which  he  would  chair  and  have  some  direction  over;  and  he  would,  at 
the  budgetary  level,  determine  programs  and  budget  amounts. 

That  is  why  we  said  he  should  have  a  foot  in  the  OMB  as  well,  and. 
thirdly,  he  would  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  use  when  he  has 
a  recalcitrant  agency  to  cope  with.  He  could  initiate  activities  himself 
either  through  another  department  or  through,  let  us  say,  a  State 
agency  or  some  private  organization  at  a  Federal  or  State  or  local  level 
as  a  form  of  clout. 
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I  mean,  we  coped  with  that  problem  and  that  was  one  way  we 
thought  wo  could  solve  It. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
I  just  am  concerned  that,  in  seeking  an  answer  to  Lt,  we  don't  and  our- 
selves doing  a  variat  ion  on  the  same  theme,  and  simply  building  in  one 
more  White  House  appointment  who  could  be  cited  in  the  speeches. 
But  if  you  don't  have  any  more  money,  any  more  clout,  a  program,  it 
is  like  our  current  "Secretary  of  State."  Well,  maybe  he  has  time  for- 
tius assignment,  but  I  don't  think  so,  since  they  won't  let  him  run 
even  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  saying  that  I  agree  with  your  analysis  of  the  problem,  and 
I  am  certainly  openminded  on  your  proposal,  but  I  raise  a  point  of 
skepticism.  I  just  observe  finally,  that  it  wouldn't  really  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  having  this  kind  of  conversation  if  the  ADA  were 
being  administered  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — by  strong 
bipartisan  majority,  7  years  ago — intended  that  it  be  administered. 
Would  you  quarrel  with  that  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Sheppard.  If  they  lived  up  to  the  intention. 

Now,  I  am  still  concerned  about  being,  say,  a  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  everything  you  say,  then  trying  to  get  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  do  what  some  authorities  might  say  he  should  do. 

He  will  say,  "Who  are  you  ?  You  are  not  the  Secretary  of  HEW." 

I  have  been  through  this  when  I  was  an  Assistant  Administrator 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  economic  development,  the  Area 
Kedevelopment  Administration. 

We  hoped  to  have  that  as  an  independent  agency  and  they  buried 
us,  but  the  law  said  we  would  coordinate  all  of  the  other  Federal 
agencies  to  bring  their  resources  to  bear  on  depressed  areas  of  the 
country  and  then,  buried  in  the  huge  Department  of  Commerce,  you 
try  to  get  the  Small  Business  Administration  or  Labor  or  the  rest 
of  Commerce  or  Agriculture  to  do  what  we  thought  should  be  done ; 
they  would  say,  "Who  are  you  ?  You  are  not  going  to  coordinate  us." 

That  is  the  dilemma.  I  think  that  is  the  heart  of  it. 

I  was  looking  for  a  last  sentence  in  my  own  preface  to  this  report, 
which  indicates  that  we  know  there  are  some  questions  that  have  to 
be  dug  into.  They  are  not  perfect  recommendations,  but  we  feel  the 
present  setup  is  something  that  has  to  be  solved,  and  will  not  be 
solved  by  keeping  it  within  one  agency. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  see,  incidentally,  a  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Aging,  because  that  would  be  segregating  it  all  there. 
Then  you  get  into  the  problems  of  interfunctional  relations,  and  you 
have  to  combine  the  needs  of  housing,  labor,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  have  made  two  points,  I  think.  One,  if  they 
were  doing  what  they  ought  to  be  doing,  there  would  still  be  a  coordi- 
nating problem. 

Dr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  other  point  is,  at  least  in  my  own  experience, 
that  Congress  keeps  coming  up  with  new  ideas  which  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  ignores  and  violates  the  intent  of  Congress  jn 
carrying  out  the  ideas  Congress  has  already  legislated.  So,  if  the 
Government,  or  if  the  administration,  would  just  obey  the  law,  they 
might  not  find  the  difficulty  there  to  deal  with. 
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Dr.  Sheppard.  I  find  it  is  the  difficulty  in  many  fields  beyond  aging, 
and  I  don't  know  who  is  coping  with  it.  Do  you  think  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  the  arbitrator  ? 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  it  has  to  be  handled  in  November  every 
4  years. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  you  made  an  excellent  statement  and  have 
given  us  some  very  constructive  recommendations.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testimony,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard, has  been  most  interesting,  and  you  raised  some  important  ques- 
tions I  think  our  subcommittee  will  want  to  address.  Thank  you  for 


The  final  witness  is 
Conference  on  Aging. 


Mr.  Dunlap,  delegate  to  the  White  House 


STATEMENT  OE  KENNETH  E.  DUNLAP,  MEMBER,  ARLINGTON 
COUNTY,  VA.,  COMMISSION  ON  AGING;  DELEGATE  AT  LARGE, 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  quotation,  from  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January  20,  1972,  reads :  "We  will  also 
work  to  ease  the  burden  of  property  taxes  which  so  many  older  Amer- 
icans find  so  inequitable  and  so  burdensome."  Property  tax  relief  for 
the  elderly  homeowner,  and  rent  relief  in  lieu  of  property  tax  relief 
for  the  elderly  renter,  was  the  recommendation  I  made  at  both  the  1971 
Virginia  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  Eichmond,  Va;,  as  a 
delegate,  and  at  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  delegate  at  large. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  there  are  approximately  8  million 
elderly  property  owners  in  this  great  country  of  ours  who  do  not  have 
enough  income  on  which  to  file  Federal  income  tax  returns,  some 
amount  less  than  $50  to  $60  per  month  as  income,  and  that  thousands 
and  thousands  are  losing  their  homes  due  to  their  inability  to  pay 
spiraling  property  tax  as  well  as  home  repairs  and  maintenance  costs, 
it  is  easily  established  that  a  real  need  exists,  and  to  this  end, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  make  a  most 
earnest  and  sincere  plea  to  you  to  incorporate  into  H.K.  12017  provi- 
sions for  a  Federal  payment  to  be  made  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  thereby  providing  property  tax  relief  to  the  elderly 
homeowner. 

Kent  relief  in  lieu  of  property  tax  relief  is  also  asked  for  the  elderly 
renter. 

State  and  local  governments  could  enter  into  agreements  with  own- 
ers of  rental  properties  who  have  tenants  qualifying  for  tax  relief,  the 
same  as  elderly  homeowners  who  would  have  to  meet  requirements, 
such  as  age,  income,  net  worth,  et  cetera.  A  real  need  for  such  relief 
must  exist.  A  blanket  arrangement  for  everyone  is  not  for  considera- 
tion here. 

There  is  attached  a  schedule  of  31  States  which  provide  real  prop- 
erty tax  relief  to  the  elderly  homeowner,  based  on  age,  income,  net 
worth,  real  estate  evaluation,  as  noted,  together  with  a  listing  of  19 
States  who  do  not  provide  real  property  tax  relief. 
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Tt  is  to  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  not  more  than  10  States, 
the  other  40  States  are  either  providing  little  rea]  property  tax  relief  or 
none  at  all.  (Source  of  information:  American  Law  Division  of  Con- 
gressional Research  Serviceofthe  Library  of  Congress.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  STATES  WHICH  PROVIDE  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  TO  THE  ELDERLY 


State 


Age       Income 


Net 
worth 


Evalua- 
tion 


Maxi- 
mum   Miscellaneous 


California 

Virginia 

Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 
Iowa. 


Washington. 
Kansas 


Connecticut.. 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island. 
Florida 


Oregon. 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Maryland. 

Maine 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Indiana 

North  Dakota.,. 

Hawaii 

New  York 

Nebraska 


Ohio 

Vermont 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 
Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 

West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


65 
65 

62 

65 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
80 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

(6) 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
60 
65 
70 


$10,000 
7,500 
6,000 
2,500 

2  5,  000 
7,500 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 

3  1,000 
*  1,  000 


$20,  000 
35,  000 


$750 


2,500 


$500 
U50 
350 
330 
160 
200 
125 


3,000 


3,000 
5,000 
3,500 


25,  000 


500  Frozen, 

4,800 Do. 

4,000 Do. 

10,000 

O) 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,500 

2,500 

1,500  _. ._. 

5,000 

1,000 

1,000  

(7)       - 

(8)  - 

(9)  — 

0°) 

(n) 

(12) 


100  percent. 

50  percent. 

75  percent  of  excess. 

60  percent  of  excess. 


4,000 
2  5,  000 


6,000 
3,000 


3  2,  000 

6-8,  000 

4,286 


1  Or  deferred. 

2  Excluding  Social  Security. 

3  Or  less. 

4  Or  more. 

5  Sliding  scale. 

6  Aged,  infirm,  or  indigent. 

7 100  percent  if  value  not  over  $8,000. 

8  50  percent  of  assessed  value. 

»  50  percent  if  value  is  $1,500  or  less,  veteran. 

10  45  percent  of  first  $4,000  if  value  is  over  $1,500. 

«  The  lesser  of  $5,000,  or  70  percent  of  taxable  value* 

12  The  lesser  of  $2,000,  or  40  percent  of  taxable  value, 
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The  Libraey  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2, 1971. 
To :  Honorable  Hugh  Scott. 
Attention :  Doug  Mulligan. 
From :  American  Law  Division. 
Subject :  State  Statutes  Providing  Property  Tax  Relief  for  Aged  Persons. 

As  per  your  request  on  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Aging  attached  hereto  is  a  brief  summary  of  state  statutes  affording  real  and 
personal  property  tax  relief  to  aged  persons,  as  denned  in  the  relevant  statute. 
We  regret  we  do  not  have  copies  of  these  statutes  available  for  distribution,  nor 
do  we  have  copies  of  the  forms  of  the  application  required  to  be  filed  to  secure 
these  benefits.  As  to  the  former,  however,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  copies 
of  the  statutes  may  be  obtained  from  a  local  public  or  bar  association  library, 
whereas  copies  of  the  application  forms  may  be  available  through  the  offices  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  States  hereafter  listed. 

The  statutory  provisions  are,  in  brief : 

ALABAMA,    CODE  OF 

Section  51-15.— Provides  a  $5,000  homestead  exemption  for  persons  over  65 
years  of  age. 

CALIFORNIA,  TAX  CODE  SECTIONS  19505-506,  19522-523,  19526 

Provides  for  tax  assistance  to  persons  65  or  over.  Amount  of  assistance  is 
based  on  claimant's  household  income  and  applicable  percentage  of  property 
taxes  paid  on  assessed  value  of  the  property  up  to  and  including  $5,000.  The 
percentage  of  assistance  ranges  from  95%  of  the  tax  on  the  first  $5,000  of  value 
if  the  total  household  income  is  not  more  than  $1,000,  to  1%  of  the  tax  on  the 
first  $5,000  of  value  if  the  total  household  income  is  not  more  than  $3,350.  No 
assistance  is  provided  if  the  total  household  income  is  $10,000  ($20,000  for 
farmers)  or  more,  or  if  the  assistance  is  $5  or  less. 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL   STATUTES 

Section  12-1 29 6.— Provides  that  persons  65  or  over  may  have  their  property 
tax  frozen  if  (1)  their  federal  adjusted  gross  income  is  $300  or  less  if  single  or 
$500  or  less  if  married,  and  (2)  the  taxpayer  has  owned  and  occupied  the  prop- 
erty as  a  house  for  at  least  5  years  prior  to  the  return  filing  date. 

DELAWARE   CODE 

Sections  U-8131,  8132.— -Provides  an  exemption  of  up  to  $5,000  of  the  assessed 
value  of  residential  property  of  persons  65  or  over  provided  the  annual  income  of 
the  taxpayer  and/or  his  spouse  is  not  over  $3,000  and  they  have  owned  and 
occupied  the  property  for  3  years.  The  exemption  is  also  allowed  with  respect  to 
owner  occupied  mobile  homes  (section  14-1942). 

FLORIDA   STATUTES 

Section  196.031.— Provides  a  $10,000  exemption  against  taxes  for  current  school 
operating  purposes  for  persons  65  or  over  who  have  been  residents  of  Florida  for 
5  years  prior  to  claiming  the  exemption. 

GEORGIA   CONST.   ART.    7    SEC.    1 

Provides  a  $4,000  homestead  exemption  to  persons  65  or  older  if  owned  and 
occupied  as  their  residence  and  if  their  net  income,  together  with  that  of  their 
spouse,  does  not  exceed  $4,000  for  the  taxable  year. 


HAW  An  REVISED   STATUTES 


Section  246-26.— Provides  that  an  owner-occupied  residence  is  totally  exempt 
if  its  value  is  not  over  $8,000.  An  additional  exemption  is  provided  if  the  owner- 
occupant  is  over  60  years  of  age.  Multiples  used  to  compute  the  additional 
exemptions  are  2.0  for  persons  60-70,  and  2.5  for  persons  over  70. 
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IDAIIO   CODE 

Sections  63-117,  118.— Allows  an  exemption  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  tax  over 
the  tax  levied  in  19C6,  or  that  would  have  been  levied  In  1966  is  property  existed 
then.  Persons  must  be  65  or  over,  with  an  income  not  in  excess  of  $4  800  and 
must  have  been  a  taxpayer  for  10  years.  ' 

ILLINOIS — PUBLIC  ACT   77-266,   LAWS    1971 

Exempts  homesteads  owned  and  occupied  by  a  person  65  or  over  who  is  liable 
for  the  realty  taxes  on  the  property.  Limited  to  a  $1,500  maximum  reduction 
from  equalized  or  assessed  value. 

INDIANA — CH.  55,  LAWS   1971 

Provides  that  residents  65  or  over  whose  total  income,  combined  with  that 
of  his  or  her  spouse,  does  not  exceed  $6,000  a  year  (the  value  of  the  property 
may  not  exceed  $6,500  and  the  applicant  for  exemption  must  live  on  the  property) 
and  who  receive  no  other  property  tax  exemption,  are  allowed  a  $1,000  exemption. 

IOWA — H.F.  654,  LAWS  1971,  CH.  1208,  LAWS  1970 

Provides  a  homestead  exemption  to  the  amount  of  $2,500  of  assessed  valuation 
contingent  upon  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  eligible  homesteads  in  the 
state  ;  in  addition,  if  the  owner  is  over  65  and  his  net  income,  combined  with  that 

?£  •o^^,i^?erisister'  Son'  Qr  dailSllter>  if  living  with  the  owner,  is  less 
than  $3,500  ($4,000,  effective  Jan.  1,  1972)  for  his  income  tax  accounting  period 
an  amount  will  be  credited  against  the  tax  on  the  homestead  equal  to  $125' 
except  that  the  credit  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  property  tax  levied  and' 
collected  on  the  homestead  for  that  year. 


KANSAS    STATUTES 

Sections  79-4502,  4508,  4509.— grants  property  tax  relief  to  persons  65  or  over 
through  a  system  of  income  tax  credits,  which  are  as  follows :  (a)  If  the  house- 
bold  income  of  the  claimant's  household  was  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  or 
less  m  the  year  to  which  the  claim  relates,  the  claim  shall  be  limited  to  seventy- 
bve  percent  (75%)  of  the  amount  by  which  the  property  taxes  levied,  in  such 
year  on  the  claimant's  homestead  is  in  excess  of  three  percent  (3%)  of  the  house- 
bold  income  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  but  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000). 

(b)  If  the  household  income  of  the  claimant's  household  was  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  in  the  year  to  which  the  claim  relates,  the  claim  shall 
be  limited  to  sixty  percent  (60%)  of  the  amount  of  which  the  property  taxes 
eoTr  ?  ?uch  7ear  on  the  claimant's  homestead  is  in  excess  of  three  percent 
(6%)  or  household  income  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  but  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  six  percent  (6%)  of  household  income 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  but  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($1,500),  nine  percent  (9%)  of  the  household  income  exceeding  one 
j™ d  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500)  but  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars 
V  ?2hr^l elve  Percent  (12%)  of  household  income  exceeding  two  thousand  dol- 
lars ($2,000)  but  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500)  and 

?£>e~™?ercent  (15%)  of  a11  nousehold  income  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
(.«p^,oOO). 

MAINE — CH.    368,   LAWS    1971 

Provides  an  exemption  for  property  of  aged,  infirm  or  indigent  persons  to  the 
'aiue  or  $d,o00. 

MARYLAND — CH.   124,  LAWS   1971 

Provides  a  mandatory  minimum  real  property  tax  credit  for  owner-occupied 
welling  of  persons  65  years  of  age  providing  such  person's  gross  income  ( ex- 
cluding Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Act  disability  benefits)  for  the 
SJ?  ia+> f  y  preced,inS  tax  year  does  not  exceed  $5,000.  The  credit  is  equal  to 
0%  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  dwelling  or  $4,000,  whichever  is  less,  multiplied 
>y  the  applicable  county  or  Baltimore  City  tax  rate 
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MASSACHUSETTS — CH.   179,  LAWS  1970 

Provides  a  homestead  exemption  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  to  persons  over  70 
if  thev  have  owned  and  occupied  them  for  at  least  10  years. 

Ch  m  Laics  1910.— provides  an  exemption  for  real  property  to  the  amount  ot 
$4  000  valuation  or  the  sum  of  $350  ($525  for  the  18-month  fiscal  year  -beginning 
Jan  1  1973)  of  actual  taxes  due,  whichever  will  abate  the  greater  amount  of 
taxes  due,  of  persons  70  years  old  or  older  and  occupied  as  their  domicile  if  (1) 
the  person  has  lived  in  the  state  the  preceding  10  years ;  (2)  owned  and  occupied 
real  property  in  the  state  for  the  preceding  5  years ;  (3)  had  gross  income  of  less 
than  $6,000  ($7,000  if  married)  for  the  preceding  year;  and  (4)  had  a  whole 
estate,  real  and  personal,  not  over  $30,000  ($35,000  if  married). 

MICHIGAN  COMPILED  LAWS 

Section  211.1.— provides  a  homestead  exemption  to  the  amount  of  $2,500  to 
persons  65  or  over. 

NEBRASKA L.B.   387,  LAWS   1971 

Provides  for  a  50%  increase  of  the  homestead  exemption  of  veterans  70  years 
of  age  or  older,  who  are  not  drawing  compensation  :b^TO/*  »  ^f£  n ^?  5 
their  homestead  has  an  actual  value  of  $1,500  or  less  or  45%  of  the  first  $4,000  of 
actual  value  if  the  actual  value  of  the  homestead  is  over  $1,500. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE   STATUTES 

Section  72:37.-authorizes  a  real  property  exemption  of  $1,000  for  inhabitants 
65  or  over,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  equity  in  the  realty.  PTPTm>t 

Sections  72:39,  40.— residential  realty  to  the  assessed  value  of  $5,000 >  is  exempt 
from  taxation  if' owned  by  qualified  persons  aged  70  ^def- tK^Si^r^    ■ 
have  net  assets  in  excess  of  $25,000  and  must  have  net  incomes  from  all  sources 
of  less  than  $4,000  ( $5,000  if  married ) . 

NEW    JERSEY— CH.    20,    LAWS    1971  (STATUTES  I    SECTION    54:4-8.11) 

Provides  an  exemption  with  respect  to  real  property  of  s^io^^zefn^d^ 
amount  of  $160  from  their  final  tax  bills  provided  their  «^  ™om nof exS 
that  of  his  or  her  spouse  but  not  including  social  security  benefits,  does  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

NEW   YORK— L.L.    33,    LAWS    1969 

Residential  property  owned  by  persons  65  or  over  may  qualify  for  a  New  York  j 
■City  realty Tax  exemption  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  assessed  value. 

NORTH    CAROLINA — CH.    932,    LAWS    1971 

Provides  that  the  first  $5,000  in  appraised  value  of  realty  held  and  used  as  the 
and  spouse  is  not  more  than  $3i,500. 

NORTH   DAKOTA   CODE 

Section  51-02-21.-exemvts  personal  property  of  any  person  over  65  with  an 
income  of  $3,000  or  less  per  year.  h        annual  in- 

Section  57-02-08J.-provides  that  Ve™?**^J?J5  of  independents,  are 
comes  are  $3,000  or  less  from  all  sources ^od^^f  £2d££m  reduction, 
eligible  for  a  50%  reduction  in  their  homestead  assessment ,  w*± 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 

OREGON   REVISED    STATUTES 

Section  307..55«.-personS  65  or  wer^U  £-«££?^t  V«^ 
scale  fcasis  reaching  a  maximum  of  $10,(WO  of  true  casnv  preceding 

Tided  the  taxpayer's  household  in  come  is  "f  ^^Hor  an  exemption  as 
p^rtv  ffWSMS&i?  2  fflTJS  or  as  homesteads  of  I 
married  widows  or  veterans  of  said  wars. 
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PE  n  \.M  I. NAM  A        II.  It.     1|,i-,     i.AWS      1971 

Persons  over  65,  widows  over  50,  and  permanently  disabled  are  entitled  to  tai 
assistance  againsl  real  property  taxes  duo  on  their  homesteads  for  any  calendar 
year  after  .an  971  and  thereafter.  The  amonnl  or  the  assistance  ranges  ?rom 
iw  r  01  jealtj  taxes  1!  the  claimant  s  annual  household  Income  is  noi  over  $999 
to  w<(  if  household  Income  is  between  $6,000  and  $7,499.  The  maximum  assist- 
ance Is  $200,  and  no  claim  Is  alh.wrd  If  the  amount  of  the  tax  assistance  is  less 
1  tit)  11  .^  j  {.). 

VIRGINIA — CII.    169,    LAWS    1971 

Effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  and  after  Jan.  l,  1972,  counties  cities 
or  towns  are  authorized  to  provide  exemption  from,  or  deferral  of,  realty  taxes  on 
dwellings  owned  and  occupied  by  persons  aged  65  or  over  whose  annual  income 
is  not  over  $7,500  and  whose  combined  net  worth,  excluding  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  and  lot,  is  not  over  $20,000. 

WASHINGTON CH.    2  88,    LAWS    1971,     1ST.    SPEC.    SESS. 

Provides  that  persons  62  or  older  are  excused  from  payment  of  all  excess  levies 

^?«?e«prJSf  enCeS  lf  ^ieir  inC°me  is  S4'000  or  less;  such  Pe^ons  wth  incomes 
ol  ,H-$6,000  are  excused  from  one-half  of  such  excess  levies. 

WISCONSIN    STATUTES 

Section  71.09.— persons  65  or  over  are  granted  property  tax  relief  through  the 
following  system  of  income  tax  credits  : 

1.  If  the  household  income  of  the  claimant's  household  was  $1,000  or  less  in 
the  year  to  which  the  claim  relates,  the  claim  shall  be  limited  to  75%  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  property  taxes  accrued,  or  rent  constituting  property  taxes 
iccrued  or  both,  m  such  year  if  the  claimant's  homestead  is  in  excess  of  3%  of 
household  income  exceeding  $500  but  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

2  If  the  household  income  of  the  claimant's  household  was  more  than  $1  000 
|  the  year  to  which  the  claim  relates,  the  claim  shall  be  limited  to  60%  of 'the 
imount  of  which  the  property  taxes  accrued,  or  rent  constituting  property  taxes 
iccrued  or  both,  m  such  year  if  the  claimant's  homestead  is  in  excess  of  3%  of 
musehold  income  exceeding  $500  but  not  exceeding  $1,000,   6%   of  household 

nCTie-noC?ed.ing  $1'°00  bllt  not  exceedinS  $1,500,  9%  of  household  income  exceed- 
ng  $l,o00  but  not  exceeding  $2,000,  12%  of  household  income  exceeding  $2,000 
nit  not  exceeding  $2,500  and  15%  of  all  household  income  over  $2  500 

U  hen  paid  property  taxes  accrued  or  rent  constituting  propertv  taxes  accrued 
sYhnited  toy$330in  reSPeCt  °f  any  °ne  nousenold  exceed  $330,  the  amount  thereof 

Robert  M.  Ujevich, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

IlGHLIGHTS    OF    NEW    BENEFITS    OF    THE    GoNSALVES-DeTJKMEJIAN-PETBIS    SENIOB 

Citizens  Property  Tax  Relief  Act 

The  Senior  Citizens  Property  Tax  Relief  Act  has  been  amended  to  expand 
he  benefits  for  individuals  who  file  claims  for  1972  and  subsequent  years, 
eligible  individuals  may  receive  a  refund  of  up  to  96%  of  the  property  taxes 
^vied  and  paid  on  the  home  they  own  and  occupy.  The  household  income 
mitation  has  been  increased  to  $10,000.  Qualified  individuals  may  file  each 
ear  and  receive  the  refund. 

Household  income  means  cash  received  from  most  all  sources,  including  social 
purity,  railroad  retirement,  gross  amounts  received  from  pensions  and  annui- 
es  net  rental  income,  net  business  income,  interest,  dividends,  wages,  dis- 
biiity  pensions  life  insurance  proceeds,  death  benefits,  gifts,  and  realized 
ipita  gams.  The  income  of  all  related  individuals  living  in  the  home  must 
c  included. 

WHO    QUALIFIES? 

ier%lTheyfiles-indiVidUal  mUSt  mGet  each  °f  tbe  followinS  requirements  in 
Must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  Januarv  1,  and 
Must  be  a  resident  of  California  on  or  before  January  1,  and 


I 


3 


SO 

s 

I 

5 


I 
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Must  have  owned  and  occupied  his  home  between  July  1  and  June  30  of  the 
rU'£ZZ^«Z3Z$rf2£***  elaim  It  -^e  person 

mmmmmms 

3HSS3S£SaE5SSHSa 

or  your  estate. 

PROPERTY  TAX  ASSISTANCE  SCHEDULE 
[Find  your  household  income  in  col.  1  and  the  percentage  of  assistance  will  be  shown  in  col.  2) 


If  your  income  is  not  more  than— 


Pprrsnt" 

age        If  your  income  is  not  more  than- 


Percent- 


Ncte-  An  example  of  how  to  compute  your  assistance  follows: 

1.  Total  household  income 

2.  Percentage  of  assistance  (from  schedule) 

3.  Amount  of  property  taxes 

4.  Amount  of  assistance  ($500  times  38  percent) 


$5,413 

38 

$50(1 

19C 


Refund  checks  will  be  mailed  after  July  1  of  each  yeai  S 

If  you  meet  all  of  the  qualifications  you  should  fl™*™™^  October  15 

before  October  15.  No  claims  may  ^ ^  P"^  **ay  lb  or  a  .^ 

Tax  Relief,  Post  Office  Box  1588,  Sacramento,  CA. 

FRANCHISE    TAX   BOARD    OFFICES,    ADDRESS,    ZIP,    AND    TELEPHONE 

Bakersfield,  1031  Seventeenth  Street  93301  322-0540. 

Fresno,  2550  Mariposa  Street,  93721,  J88-5DW. 

Long  Beach,  230  East  Fourth  Street,  90 812  43 5-9116^ 

Los  Angeles,  3325  Wilshire  ^ey&Td^lC^l-^- 

Oakland,  1111  Jackson  Street  9460  <,  4^fO. 

Sacramento,  1435  Alhambra  Boulevard  95816  445  Jo40. 

San  Bernardino,  303  W  ThiTd^treet ^^401,|88^201. 

San  Diego,  1350  Front  Street  92fl0Ql'12^%2|7l50540 

San  Francisco,  345  Larkin  Street,  94102,  5o7-054U. 

Ian  jSeT«5  k  First  ktreet  «g^ gj^^ 

Santa  Ana,  2021  E.  Fourth  Street,  82705,: 89EW**).  g 

Santa  Barbara,  411  E.  Canon  Perdido  Street,  93101,  963  1W& 

lanta  Rosa,  1739  Fourth  Street 9o404 ,544-0540. 

Stockton,  31  E.  Channel  Street  95202 ,  *HW>o40. 

Van  Nuys,  8155  Van  Nuys  Boulevard,  91402,  <86-9o40. 
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Mr.  Dunlap.  I  believe  von  can  bank  on  the  fact  thai  the  Federal 
Government  is  paying  to  foreign  governments  in  some  form  or  other 
for  the  bases  it  operates  overseas. 

We  should  do  no  less  for  those  States  and  local  communities  winch 
are  deprived  of  tax  relief  due  to  Federal  ownership,  occupancy,  and 
control  of  State  lands.  , 

The  second  phase  of  my  recommendation,  that  ot  providing  addi- 
tional revenue  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  requested  much  needed  relief 
cited  in  the  first  phase  of  my  recommendation  is  not  for  consideration 
here,  but  I  would  appreciate  any  efforts  that  you  may  make  toward 
getting  it  to  the  proper  committee  and  would  it  be  the  Armed  Service 
Committee? 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  your  prayerful  consideration. 

Thank  vou.  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dunlap.  I  think  your 
statement  is  obviously  based  on  some  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience. The  problem  of  property  tax  relief,  I  know  from  my  own  con- 
stituents is  a  very  important  one.  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
question  to  which  you  have  addressed  your  statement,  but  clearly  prop- 
ertv  tax  relief  is  an  issue  is  of  great  concern  to  older  citizens. 

It  is  probable,  as  you  suggest,  that  both  the  problem  and  the  answer 
to  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  committee. 

I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  be  the  waste  and  maintenance  committee 
or  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  we  shall  certainly  take  a  look  at 
what  you  say.  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  your  idea  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  subcommittee  colleagues. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  Very  good.  m 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Dunlap.  We 
appreciate  your  patience,  as  well,  in  waiting. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  That  is  quite  all  right.  You  can  always  find  time  to  do 
the  things  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  right,  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Complete  statement  and  attachment  follow :) 
Delegate-at-Large  Kenneth  E.  Dunlap  Recommends  Property  Tax  Relief 

for  the  Elderly  to  the  Delegates  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 

Aging 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  to  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  I 
am  Kenneth  E.  Dunlap,  Arlington,  Virginia,  Delegate  at  Large,  representing  ap- 
proximately 20  million  Elderly  Homeowners  and  an  indeterminate  number  of 
Elderly  Renters,  Delegate  to  the  1971  Virginia  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
and  Member  of  the  Arlington  County  Commission  on  Aging. 

Elderly  Homeowners  are  facing  a  financial  crisis  in  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands are  being  forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  are  trying  to  rent  due  to  spiraling 
property  taxes  which  increased  28.1  percent  between  1963  and  1969,  together 
with  an  increase  of  32.9  percent  in  home  maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  same 
period.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Social  Security  Benefits,  the  major  source  of  income 
for  most,  have  increased  approximately  20  percent  for  this  period.  Elderly 
Renters  face  increased  rents  due  to  spiraling  property  taxes. 

By  passage  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  chapter  1124,  2d  Session,  an  in- 
strument to  provide  financial  assistance  for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas 
upon  which  the  United  States  has  placed  financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  revenues  available  from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as  the  result  of 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the  United  States,  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to  State  and  Local  governments 
for  depriving  them  of  substantial  revenues,  in  the  form  of  real  property  taxes, 
on  property  owned,  in  many  instances  occupied  and  controlled  by  it. 
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By  way  of  example,  it  is  established  in  a  report  dated  July  1971  entitled  "A 
plan  for  Department  of  Defense  Facilities  in  the  National  Capital  Region"  under 
the  caption  "Existing  Facilities"  indicating  that  of  a  total  of  56,729,000  square 
feet  of  government  owned,  44  percent  or  23,459,260  square  feet  is  located  in  Vir- 
ginia, 35  percent  or  20,505,800  square  feet  is  located  in  Maryland  and  21  percent 
or  12,763,940  square  feet  is  located  in  the  District  of  'Columbia.  I  am  fairly  cer- 
tain and  I'm  led  to  believe  that  like  conditions  exist  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  provide  property  tax  relief  to  the 
Elderly  homeowner  and  renter  by  providing  the  making  of  fair  and  equitable 
payments  by  the  Federal  government  in  lieu  of  property  taxes  to  State  and  Local 
governments.  This  proposed  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  will  compensate 
in  part  for  resultant  loss  in  tax  revenue  and  can  be  passed  on  to  the  Elderly.  It 
most  certainly  falls  short  of  meeting  the  full  obligation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assume  were  it  privately  owned  and  operated.  In  the  case  of  Federal 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  made  to  States 
or  local  governmental  units  pursuant  to  any  other  Federal  law,  the  amount 
payable  under  this  action  with  respect  to  such  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  paid  under  such  other  law. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and  in  order  to  meet  these  needs,  I,  as  an 
Editor,  Auditor  and  Retired  Government  Contract  Negotiator,  submit  a  plan, 
which,  if  approved  by  Congress,  will  provide  substantial  revenue  to  offset  the 
Federal  payment  made  in  lieu  of  taxes.  My  plan,  made  the  subject  of  a  beneficial 
suggestion  in  January  1966,  of  cutting  composition  costs  in  the  maximum  amount 
of  $80  million  annually  in  the  printing  of  Technical  Manuals  by  Contractors 
furnishing  equipment  under  Government  contracts  to  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of  $400  million  annually,  remain  unacceptable  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  that  they  believe  savings  to  be  overstated  and 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  their  letter  of  July  28,  1969,  which  reads 
in  pertinent  part  "*  *  *  our  report  dated  November  1966  to  Congress  would 
appear  to  achieve  essentially  the  same  goal  as  I  suggested  *  *  *"  in  January 
1966  even  though  the  GAO  report  states  "We  did  not  undertake  an  evaluation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  procurement  of  technical  manuals  by  the  military  depart- 
ments." The  point  I  covered  in  my  suggestion  was  not  evaluated  by  the  GAO 
whose  examination  of  the  records  of  5  contractors  only  out  of  15  selected  as 
a  sample  of  100  top  dollar-wise  Contractors,  under  contract  with  the  military 
departments  of  our  government  is  not  considered  representative.  The  maximum 
savings  of  $80  million  annually  has  now  reached  a  saving  potentially  of  $480 
million  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $2.4  billion  for  the  6  year  period.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  document  on  request,  I  am  including  this 
as  a  major  part  of  my  recommendation  for  further  review. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  your  prayerful  consideration  of  my  two- 
fold recommendation.  It  is  high  time  we  alleviate  the  many  problems  of  our 
Elderly,  realizing  full  well  that  we  fall  tremendously  short  of  matching,  dollar 
for  dollar,  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  Thank  you. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  recommendation.  I  move  its  adoption. 

Kenneth  E.  Dtjnlap, 

Delegate  at  Large. 
[News  item] 


White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

About  the  Author :  Kenneth  E.  Dunlap,  Past  President  to  the  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  of  Washington,  D.C.  1961- 
1969 ;  Member  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Recreation 
Association  for  Retirees,  1970;  Member,  Arlington  County  Commission  on  Aging, 
1971. 

The  second  or  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  was  held  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  during  the  period  November  28  through 
December  2,  1971  with  approximately  4500  persons  in  attendance,  composed 
of  3400  State  Delegates  and  1100  Foreign  Observers,  Guests,  Delegates- At-Larger 
and  Delegates  of  National  Organizations.  While  there  were  no  reports  made 
on  the  first  or  the  1961  Conference,  every  Delegate  was  furnished  a  Background 
and  Issues  book  report  covering  the  ten  (10)  year  period.  Compared  to  the 
overall  needs  of  the  Elderly,  there  were  not  too  many  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  Income,  Housing,  and  others  in  this  period.  It  is  the  sincere  wish 
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:imi  hope  that   L972,  as  designated  by  Presidenl   Richard   Nixon  as  the  year 
for  action  on  Conference  recommendations,  will   find  Congress  taking  hold. 

Others  from  Arlington,  with  Mt.  Dunlap,  Delegate-At-Large  In  attendance 
were  Mrs.  Aline  Johnson,  Mr.  Byron  C.  Sarvis,  Mr.  Henry  Lampe  and  Mr,  Steve 
Potter. 

Mr.   Dunlap,  Member,  Committee  on  Housing,  reports  his  recommendation, 
applicable  to  the  entire  United  States  and  Possessions,  to  the  Conference 
follows  : 

It  is  recommended  to  provide  property  tax  relief  to  Elderly  Home  owners 
and  Renters  by  providing  the  making  of  fair  and  equitable  payments  by  the 
ITederal  Government  in  lieu  of  property  taxes  to  State  and  Local  Governments 
which  will  compensate  in  part  for  the  resultant  loss  in  tax  revenues. 

By  way  of  example,  Dunlap  states  "The  Federal  Government  owns  and  occu- 
pies" property  in  Arlington  County  with  a  Fair  Market  Value  of  $650  million 
which  would  bring  in  approximately  $10  million  in  tax  revenue  if  privately 
owned  and  operated.  Against  this,  however,  is  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
amount  of  $1.7  million  received  for  education,  which  means,  as  interpreted  by 
Dunlap  that  the  Elderly  Homeowner,  not  only,  is  NOT  BEING  HELPED,  but  is 
being  penalized  to  the  extent  of  their  share  of  $8.3  million  accruing  to  them. 
Incidentally,  this  proposed  Tax  Relief  is  over  and  above  that  proposed  by  the 
County  Board  as  well  as  Rent  Relief  in  Lieu  of  Property  Tax  Relief  for  the 
Elderly  Renter,  currently  being  acted  on  by  the  County  Board. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  and  in  order  to  meet  these  needs,  Mr.  Dunlap 
as  an  Editor,  Auditor  and  Retired  Government  Contract  Negotiator,  submits 
a  plan,  which  if  approved  by  Congress,  will  provide  substantial  revenue  in 
maximum  amount  of  $80  million  annually  to  offset  this  proposed  Federal  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  reduction  of  certain  Defense  Costs  of  which  he 
is  knowledgeable.  This  was  included  as  a  major  part  of  the  recommendation 
for  review  by  the  Government  Operations  Committee  of  Congress. 

Ken  states  "Its  high  time  we  alleviate  the  many  problems  of  the  Elderly, 
realizing  full  well  that  we  fall  tremendously  short  of  matching,  dollar  for 
dollar,  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  which  in  the  past  25  years,  1946-1971,  has  cost 
the  United  States  $212  billion,  and  includes  $74  billion  for  interest  paid  out 
to  borrow  $138  billion  to  give  away  to  Foreign  Nations. 

The  Conference  in  a  report  to  the  Delegates  recommended  the  following : 

"The  State  or  Federal  Government  shall  provide  mechanisms  to  make  possible^ 
local  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  homeowner  and  renter." 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  currently  organizing  a  panel  of  five  (5)  persons  to  conduct 
a  briefing  and  question  and  answer  period  for  a  George  Washington  University 
graduate  class  of  30  students,  all  working  for  a  Masters  Degree  in  the  Health 
Care  Administration  program.  Discussion  will  cover  the  work  of  eleven  (11) 
committees  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Kenneth  E.  Dunlap. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  a.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  March  8, 1972.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  8,    1972 

House  or  Eepresentatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Education  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.O. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2261 
Kayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademas  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Brademas,  Eeid,  Peyser,  and  Hansen. 

btaft  members  present :  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel,  and  Dr.  Martin  L 
-LaV  or,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  to  continue 
hearings  on  H.R.  12017. 

The  subcommitte  would  like  today  to  welcome  three  distinguished 
persons  well-known  for  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
fcgmg.  Mr.  William  Bechill,  associate  professor.  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore  and  former  commissioner  on  aging,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Elias  Cohen,  assistant  professor, 
Department  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
fa.;  and  Robert  J.  Ahrens,  director,  mayor's  office  for  senior  citizens, 
Chicago,  111. 

Our  first  witness  today  will  be  Mr.  Bechill,  who  has  given  such 
distinguished  service  m  important  fields  of  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Bechill,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today.  You  may 
proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BECHILL,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  MARY- 
LAND  UNIVERSITY  AT  BALTIMORE,  AND  FORMER  COMMIS- 
SIONER ON  AGING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr.  Bechill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  on  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  I  am  sure 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  subcommittee  has  my  deep  ap- 
preciation and  respect  for  the  interest  and  support  it  has  always  given 
P  the  programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
mnistration  on  Aging. 

pt  t>Wi?a  1°  direct  most  of  mj  comments  to  the  various  provisions  of 
tl.it.  12017.  The  bill  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  ever 
ntrocluced  m  the  Congress  on  the  services  for  older  people.  I  would  like 
*>  concentrate  on  the  following  four  points : 

(1)  The  importance  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  health,  social, 
and  education,  and  other  services  for  older  people. 
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(2)  The  need  for  more  specific  outlining  of  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  system  in  the  title  III  provisions  of  the  act 

(3)  The  importance  of  a  strengthened  and  more  independent 
Administration  on  Aging.  .  .  ^w;™  tn 

(4)  General  comments  on  other  provisions  of  the  l elating  to 
special  impact  programs  and  the  establishment  of  a  Gerontologi- 
cal Research  Center.  .  .       .-,„,, 

We  are  living  through  an  interesting  transition  in  our  Nation  today 
as  to  the  importance  of  health,  education,  and  social  services.  In  the 
Past,  the  provision  of  social  services  particularly  has  been  gmerally 
associated  with  persons  in  the  population  who  are  economically  de- 
pendentdisadvantaged,  or  somehow  deemed  by  others  to  be  marginal 
Etheh  personal  abilities  and  capacities.  That  concept  o  !  social  serv 
ices  dominates  much  of  our  public  policy  in  the  United  States  today 

"SS  «  Social  services  that  has  tended  to stigmatize  the 
-neison  receiving  such  services  as  somehow  being  less  able  and  less 
Worthy  SSllow  man.  It  has  also  tended,  at  times,  to  stigmatize 
those  who  work  in  the  field  of  the  public  social  services 

Fortunately,  a  different  concept  of  services,  particularly  social  ser. 
ices    is  beginning  to  emerge  with  some  force  m  recent  years,   this 
different  concept  of  social  services  views  social  services  as  being  more 
than  merely  therapeutic  and  helping  activities  to  people  who  need  , 
protection  or  who  are  economically  dependent.  Instead  it  is  one  that  , 

Jshedaiid  imaginative  social  work  scholars  m  our  country recently  , 
I Sed= "  £  i  E  mt.rrd.ao.shiK  md  role,  much  »  teetered 

^^flS'Sept  to  apply  to  programs  and  services  for  older 

of  Te  65  is  used,  now  numbers  over  20  million  persons  and  will  r| 
to  some  27  million  by  the  year  1985. 


oo; 


If  a  more  realistic  criteria  were  used. 


I li.-ii  look  into  account 


the  age  group  -V>  and  over,  persons  who  are  nearing  retirement  or  ac- 
tually already  retired,  the  number  of  persons  potentially  affected  by 
(his  goal  of  comprehensive  services  would  be  even  Ear  Larger  as  vou 

know. 

As  basic  as  they  are,  the  needs  for  older  people  for  social,  health, 
and  education  services  do  not  arise  solely  out  of  factors  of  economic 
dependency  or  poor  health.  There  are  far  more  complex  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  income  and  health,  factors  stemming  from  a  host  of 
situations — changing  family  relationships;  changing  neighborhoods 
and  communities;  the  continued  demand  for  participation  in  the 
society ;  and  how  to  cope  with  retirement. 

We  are  at  a  stage  in  our  national  history,  I  believe,  where  we  pos- 
sess the  capacity  to  plan,  design,  and  develop  a  comprehensive  system 
of  services  for  older  people  that  serves  several  purposes  simultane- 
ously. These  are: 

Providing  a  range  of  choices  and  opportunities  for  older  persons 
to  continue  to  be  involved  and  make  contributions  to  the  Nation  and 
to  their  communities  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Providing  those  services  which  assist  older  person  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  as  normal  a  living  arrangement  as  is  possible. 

Affording  access  to  information  about  available  services  and  pro- 
grams that  is  accurate,  rendered  as  a  public  responsibility,  timely,  and 
represents  the  older  person  and  his  interests  fully. 

Making  available,  as  a  basic  right,  the  same  kind  of  access  to  social, 
educational,  and  recreational  activities  that  are  compatible  with  the 
personal  interests,  both  vocational  and  avocational,  of  the  individual 
older  persons. 

Providing  those  services  which  protect  the  rights  of  older  people 
from  neglect  and  exploitation  by  others,  by  the  older  person  himself, 
or  by  the  community. 

Making  available  those  services,  whether  health,  social,  or  otherwise, 
that  can  prevent  either  the  breakdown  of  the  capacity  or  ability 
of  older  persons  to  function  physically  and  mentally. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  purposes  were  ones  that  were  recommended 
as  national  policy  proposals  during  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Their  being  achieved  will  depend  on  both  the  enact- 
ment of  national  legislation  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  fund  and  launch  such  a  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  then  turn  to  some  of  the  issues  with  respect  to 
section  2  of  this  bill.  The  bill's  provisions  in  this  area  could  be  mate- 
rially strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several  clarifying  amendments. 
L  would  urge  that  there  be  further  amendments  to  title  III  of  the 
ixistmg  act,  and  section  3  of  the  bill,  that  would  clearlv  establish  that 
me  of  the  basic  purposes  for  which  title  III  grants  must  be  used  by 
Jie  fetate  agencies  on  aging  is  for  the  building  of  a  statewide  network 
)t  basic  social  and  "lmkeage"  service  for  older  people  and  specifying 
;ne  kinds  of  services  in  this  category. 

As  a  departure  for  their  scope,  these  might  include  information, 
Jtterral,  and  outreach  services,  counseling  services,  special  transporta- 
tion services  to  get  to  and  from  services,  preventive  health  screening 
ervices,  opportunities  for  social  activities,  and  various  kinds  of  gen- 
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eral,  consumer,  and  health  and  education  programs  of  interest  to 
°ld«l^Plto  assure  that  there  is  sound  financial  base  for  such  services 
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hp  funded  on  a  continuing  support  basis,  at  least  on  &  *o 
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lion  responsibilities  of  State  agencies  now  operating  under  title  III, 
section  304.  1  won  hi  urge  thai  this  authority  Ge  extended  as  well. 

Second,  I  supporl  the  provisions  of  seel  ion  204  of  i  he  bill  that  would 
establish  a  National  In  formal  ion  and  Resource  Center  on  Aging 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging.  Such  a  center  would  he  of  value 
to  many  individuals  and  organizations  working  in  the  field  of  aging. 
It  also  would  be  consistent  with  program  planning,  coordination,  and 
evaluation  responsibilities  contemplated  under  the  bill. 

Third,  while  there  is  little  question  that  more  concerted  efforts  need 
to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  supporting  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  field  of  aging,  it  would  seem  important  that  the  center 
have  more  of  an  interdisciplinary  character,  embracing  the  study  of 
both  the  biological  and  social  aspects  of  aging. 

Also,  I  have  some  misgivings  about  establishing  such  a  center  out- 
side of  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  This  has  become  a  very  con- 
troversial area,  but  I  do  hope  that  another  proposal  other  than  the  one 
outlined  in  the  bill  can  be  developed  as  the  ultimate  remedy. 

Finally,  I  support  with  enthusiasm  the  special  impact  provisions  of 
the  bill.  However,  in  view  of  other  legislative  developments  that  have 
occurred  since  the  bill  was  first  introduced,  I  suggest  that  these  be 
limited  to  the  service  roles  in  retirement,  multipurpose  senior  centers, 
transportation  services,  and  continuing  education,  and  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  special  impact  programs  be  tied  in  with  the  title  III 
programs  for  community  services,  to  become  available  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  when  these  areas  are  considered  priority  areas  by  the 
States  as  the  result  of  their  statewide  planning  activities  and  findings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  this  field  in  sponsor- 
ing constructive  legislation  on  behalf  of  older  people. 

lam  aware,  as  you  are,  that  this  legislation  may  contain  some  imper- 
fections but  the  goals  that  are  set  forth  in  this  legislation  are  goals 
that  are  long  overdue  of  achievement  in  substance  for  the  older  people 
of  this  country.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks  and  still  more  for 
your  splendid  testimony.  I  have  several  questions  to  put  to  you  that 
derive  from  what  you  have  said  this  morning.  Let  me  begin  by  asking 
for  further  comment  on  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging. 

You  were  the  first,  I  believe,  Commissioner  on  Aging  and  therefore 
you  saw  something,  I  take  it,  of  the  problems  of  establishing  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  in  terms  of  your  relations  with  the  then  Budget 
Bureau,  the  White  House  and  Secretary  of  HEW. 

You  are  aware  there  have  been  proposals  to  establish  a  kind  of  White 
House  Office  on  Aging  which,  I  assume,  derive  from  the  failure  of 
downtown  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  giving  the  AOA 
the  visibility  and  power  that  Congress  envisioned  for  it. 

Could  you,  in  light  of  your  testimony,  comment  on  what  some  of 
yonr  own  problems  were  in  getting  off  the  ground  and  what  you  think 
of  the  proposals  to  set  up  same  kind  of  White  House  shop  ? 

Mr.  Bechill.  It  would  take  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  accurately 
describe  all  the  problems  we  had  getting  off  the  ground.  They  were  the 
typical  problems  of  starting  a  new  agency.  They  were  the  the  problems 
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of  staffing  the  agency.  There  were  the  problems  of  relationships  within 
the  department  and  outside  of  the  department. 

Thev  were  the  problems  inherent  in  any  organization  which  has 
placed  upon  it.  as  the  Administration  on  Aging  did,  a  multiplicity  of 
functions  under  the  law  where  one  has  to  make  some  decisions  as  to 
where  one  wants  to  place  your  particular  emphasis  or  not  depending 
on  the  kind  of  resources  available. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  we  faced  in  the  Administration  on  AginJ 
were  not  necessarily  as  unique,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  typical,  of 
what  are  faced  by  many  organizations  when  they  are  just  beginning 
to  function. 

T  think  also  we  were  in  an  environment  at  the  time  where,  if  you 
will  recall ,  any  new  social  programs  were  being  launched.  I  think  we 
had  at  times  a  difficult  time  surfacing  the  case  of  older  people  in  that 
particular  environment. 

As  far  as  the  proposal  to  establish  a  superordinate  type  of  agency 
associated  with  the  White  House  is  concerned,  I  realize  that  that 
proposal  is  very  attractive,  It  is  one  that  has  been  seriously  advanced 
by  many  people  who  I  respect  and  it  is  one  that  I  am  sure  has  a  great 
denl  of  support  bv  many  older  people  in  the  country. 

But  I  don't  believe,  and  I  have  never  believed,  that  organization 
per  se  is  the  answer.  T  think  any  asrency  that  clearly  has  the  authority 
an^l  the  power  and  the  resources  can  influence  Federal  policy. 

There  is  a  changing  environment  at  the  present  time,  a  very  favor-; 
able  environment  for  the  Administration  on  Aging.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral vears'  experience  with  the  agency,  good  and  bad,  and  I  submit  all 
of  it  has  not  been  bad.  It  is  the  vehicle  and,  if  strengthened,  if  given; 
the  staff,  if  given  the  resources,  if  given  the  clear  authority  to  move, 
I  believe  that  it  can  now  accomplish  its  mission. 

Th<u-e  were  many  constraints,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  on  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  Its  role  has  been  a  very  ambiguous  and  tor- 
tured one. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  that  agency,  the  people  working 
in  it,  and  the  people  it  represents  if  the  Congress  did  not  attempt  at- 
this  stage  in  time  to  clarify  its  role  and  responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  say  finally,  once  and  for  all,  but  I  realize  finality  is 
not  always  that  certain  in  government.  But  at  least  clarify  what  AOA's 
mission  is. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  issue  that  has  emerged 
in  hearings,  which  you  also  mention,  that  is  a  center  for  research  in 
the  gerontological  field.  You  make  clear  that  you  think  the  research 
should  be  basic  and  applied  and  that  it  should  touch  on  the  biomedical 
and  social  aspects  of  aging. 

Speaking  for  myself  I  agree  with  both  those  points.  I  am  aware  in 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  my  good  friend,  Congressman  Rogers  of 
Florida,  consideration  is  being  given  to  a  research  center  located,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  NIH. 

It  might  well  be  the  proposal  in  the  bill  before  us  ought  to  be  given  a 
totally  different  impetus  and  rather  than  being  biomedical  in  its  pur- 
pose as  this  particular  bill,  H.R.  12017  suggests,  that  it  ought  to  be 
addressing  itself  to  the  nonbiomedical  aspect  of  research,  the  social 
aspects  which  are  not  as  likely  to  be  supported  by  a  research  center 
located  in  an  institution,  the  principle  purpose  of  which  is  medical  and 
health  research. 
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Could  you  comment  on  I  ha!  observal  ion  \ 

M,..  Beciiill.  1  tend  to  think  because  of  the  nature  of  the  field  o\ 
aginc,  which  cuts  across  so  many  particular  concerns  in  our  society, 
Sat  there  is  a  need  to  have  a  way  of  Looking  al  all  of  those  needs  in  a 
research  sense,  both  basic  and  applied.  t 

Ir  is  conceivable  you  could  have  several  centers  on  aging.  One  that 
is  concerned  with  the  biological,  one  concerned  with  the  sociological. 
There  might  be  the  case  for  a  particular  center  to  look  particularly  at 
some  of  the  mental  health  implications  of  aging.  I  suppose  one  could 
take  these  directions.  . 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  submit  at  some  point  in  time  there 
would  have  to  be  some  mechanism,  to  link  the  various  strategies  of 
Research,  to  link  the  communication  of  their  findings,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  their  findings,  and  the  rest. 

I  still  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  advantage  in  trying  to  en- 
courage the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  do  more  in  this  area.  This 
is  a  major  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  major  part  of  HEW. 

It  has,  as  you  well  know,  enormous  technical  capability  and  capacity 
if  it  could  be  more  directed  to  looking  at  some  of  the  biological,  socio- 
logical aspects  of  aging.  t  .  _ 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  have  more  questions  but  I  want  to  yield  to  Mr.  Han- 
sen first.  It  has  been  my  experience  on  this  committee  that  the  executive 
Agencies  require  direction  if  they  are  to  move  in  some  of  these  fields  m 
which  we— as  elected  politicians  often  more  sensitive  than  agency 
heads  to  public  needs— feel  they  should  move.      _  # 

I  will  give  you  one  example  that  comes  within  the  purview  ot  this 
committee,  drug  abuse  education.  When  we  considered  that  m  this 
committee  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  administration  came  m  and  testi- 
fied against  it.  The  President  is  now  getting  out  saying  drug  abuse 
education  is  good  for  you.  . 

\ow,  at  that  time,  some  people  on  the  Hill  opposed  it,  advising  us 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  could  already  embark  on  this 
kind  of  enterprise.  We  said  to  NIH,  are  you;  they  said  no.  So  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  doesn't  mean  they  do  it.  So,  even 
though  'Congress  passes  laws  mandating  that  they  do  it,  m  many 
instances  they  violate  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  caviling  with  you.  I  am  observing  that  though  they  are 
under  some  moral  obligation,  or  some  commonsense  obligation  to  move 
in  these  fields,  being  human  they  don't  often  do  it  unless  they  are  told 
they  shouldn't  be  concentrating  on  one  particular  area  and  that  they 
oua:ht  to  be  giving  attention  in  other  areas. 

I  think  that  is  a  political  nonpartisan  operation  about  the  way  these 
decisions  get  made. 

Mr.  Bechill.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  situation  very 
well,  having  been  an  administrator  at  the  State  and  local  level.  There 
is  a  conflict  at  the  legislative  and  executive  level. 

Mr.  Brademas.  It  is  very  healthy  sometimes. 

Mr.  Bechill.  I  want  to  make  this  observation,  when  a  legislature 
or  Congress  makes  explicit  its  intentions  to  the  degree  I  think  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  do  and  perhaps  do  in  the  area  of  biological 
research,  then  it  becomes  difficult  for  an  administrative  agency  o± 
government  to  ignore  that  explicit  kind  of  charge  and  responsibility. 

At  the  present  time  that  charge  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  this  whole 
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area  of  either  biological  or  sociological  research.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
respected,  I  believe  by  the  administrative  agencies  as  they  look  at  their 
total  program,  developing  their  budgets  and  bringing  their  budgets 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encouraged  by  your 
note  of  optimism  that  progress  is  apparently  being  made  although  we 
are  far  from  many  of  the  goals  we  seek.  Let  me  ask,  what  do  you  think 
we  can  do,  as  a  Congress  and  within  the  executive  branch,  to  help 
shape  the  kinds  of  public  attitude,  to  help  create  the  kinds  of  public 
understanding  that  must  be  the  foundation  for  the  remedies  that  are 
essential  to  many  of  these  problems. 

As  we  listen  to  the  testimony,  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
just  the  attitude  of  our  society  toward  all  the  people.  As  that  changes, 
then  you  see  the  political  structure  responding  to  those  changes  and 
translating  needs  into  effective  programs  of  action.  How  can  we  attack 
that  underlying  problem  ? 

Mr.  Bechill.  I  think  by  presenting  accurate  information  about  what 
older  people  are  really  like. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  other  words,  carrying  on  a  public  information 
function,  like  a  Congress,  for  example. 

Mr.  Bechill.  Accurate  information  about  what  older  people  are  like 
and  also  to  base  the  programs  on  some  clear  assessment  of  what  their 
interests  and  preferences  are.  That  is  difficult  to  do  because  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Hansen,  the  older  population  is  not  a  homogenous  group. 

What  I  mean  by  accurate  information  about  what  older  people  are 
like  is  that  we  need  to  change  this  extremly,  and  it  is  still  pervasive, 
negative  image  that  exists  about  older  people  and  toward  aging  in  our 
country. 

I  don't  know  how  to  convey  this  to  you,  but  I  think  you  could  yourj 
self,  looking  at  your  own  personal  experience,  I  am  sure.  The  qualities 
of  older  people  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  through  my  life;  and  yet,  that  is  not  the  image  that  gets 
portrayed.  .  ■ 

We  see  instead  the  cartoons  that  depict  older  people  as  being  senile, 
irrational,  foolish.  That  doesn't  represent  the  older  people  I  have 
known  in  my  life,  not  just  in  my  family,  but  in  working  with  a  variety 
of  groups  of  older  people,  of  all  races  in  many  places  in  this  country. 
That  has  to  change  and  I  think  that  is  changing.  The  other  part  is  to 
try  to  realistically  base  the  programs  on  a  recognition  that  the  needs 
of  services  that  are  developed  in  this  society,  as  I  suggested,  arise  out 
of  changes  that  are  normal,  coming  about  because  of  some  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  our  society  and  that  we  see  the  provision  of 
services,  therefore,  as  something  far  more  routine  than  we  do  now. 

Like  in  your  State  of  Idaho,  that  group  feeding  program,  for  ex- 
ample. I  don't  consider  that  a  welfare  program,  do  you,  Mr.  Hansen  I 

Mr.  Hansen.  No.  .  . 

Mr.  Bechill.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  has  to  govern  the  provision 
of  community  services  in  this  country  for  older  people. 

I  could  go  on  because  there  is  no  point  in  disguising  this  for  you.  1 
feel  this  way  about  services  for  all  people,  regardless  of  age. 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  in  a  more  aggressive  and 
imaginative  way  we  need  to  search  for  the  interest  to  provide  this.  This 
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i  not  covered  by  television  as  some  of  the  more  dramatic  committee 
tarings, 

I  try  in  a  persona]  way  each  year  in  my  own  district,  by  sponsoring, 
3  1  will  next  week,  seminars  for  aging  citizens  in  major  population 
mters.  These  are  attended  by  200  or  so  people.  They  are  designed  to 
ive  the  public  a  look  at  what  is  happening,  what  progress  has  been 
tade  and  too  often  what  progress  lias  not  been  made.  But  as  we  face 
ie  kinds  of  difficulties  that  become  obvious  in  hearings  on  legislation 
ich  as  this,  this  inescapable  fact  is  always  there.  We  have  just  got  to 

0  a  better  job  of  helping  to  shape  the  system  of  values  of  our  society 
)  that  we  will  place  much  higher  on  the  scale  of  human  value  the  needs 
id  great  treasure  we  have  in  our  older  people. 

Any  suggestions  that  can  come,  maybe  nothing  in  the  way  of  legis- 
tion,  but  any  suggestions  that  can  come  on  ways  we  can  be  more 
fective  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  will  be  most  welcome. 
Mr.  Bechill.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  legislate  respect,  I  don't.  I  know 
hat  you  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  will  tell  you  one  way  to  legislate,  get  those  people 
register  to  vote  and  raise  a  lot  of  cain.  Then  you  get  respect.  If  Agis- 
tors don't  see  you  have  the  vote,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  atten- 
3n.  It  is  about  as  simple  as  that.  That  is  what  the  White  House 
nf erence  was  all  about. 

Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  politics  in  this  town,  knows 
at.  Part  of  our  job  as  Congressmen,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  keep  the 
it  of  the  administration  to  the  fire  and  if  they  don't  do  what  they 
y  they  are  going  to  do  for  the  aging,  then  urge  all  those  older  people 
vote  against  the  administration. 

1  assume  that  is  what  politics  in  a  democracy  are  all  about.  The 
me  is  true  m  the  Congress,  vote  against  a  Congressman  or  Senator. 
I  remember  one  day  being  on  a  train  a  long  time  ago  with  a  con- 
-vationist  lady  in  my  State ;  she  was  concerned  about  the  Indiana 
ines,  she  was  head  of  a  council  to  save  the  dunes.  I  said  did  you  talk 
the  Governor  of  the  State?  She  said  yes,  that  the  Governor  could 

nothing  for  them.  I  said,  aren't  you  going  out  to  try  to  defeat 
n?  She  said  that  would  be  getting  into  politics.  I  said,  don't  be 
.stmg  my  time,  collect  your  friends  and  beat  your  enemies.  That  is 
i >  same  way  older  people  will  get  help. 

1  ou  can't  count  on  the  goodwill  and  largesse  or  good  sentiments 
people.  One  of  my  questions  stems  from  what  I  said.  Why  don't 

get  more  State  money  in  these  aging  programs.  I  think,  to  give 
r  answer,  is  because  older  citizens  of  States  have  not  frightened 
i  elected  politicians  at  the  State  level  because  of  a  fear  of  retribution. 
Mr.  Bechill.  The  record  of  the  States  in  providing  money,  match- 
J  money  for  programs  and  services  for  older  people  under  this 
)gram  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
KLr.  Brademas.  I  raise  this  question  because  people  keep  coming 
Washington  and  saying,  "Give  us  more  Federal  money,"  but  they 
rt  seem  willing  to  take  any  action  at  the  State  level.  One  other 
Jstion,  Could  you  elaborate  on  the  impact  of  the  special  impact 
)grams  on  the  State  agencies  for  aging  and  how  they  provide  their 
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*r,.  TWtttii,  The  su^estion  that  I  made  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 

&?SdTl!SS55S^S2l2»£d  lh«  wev.  m.jor  priority 
,  »«  he  Seotive  Sttte.  Further,  the,  submit  .  pl.n  which 
ZH  "how  tS  intent  in  how  to  «»  UK  .p~»l  ">I~n  T  » 

""?£'!,£?  rSSH?  «?ffiS,StU  «W.  sp^ 

pS^ites 

want  to  be  in  touch  with  you  for  more  comment. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  haying  come. 
Our  next  witness  is  professor  Elias  Cohen. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIAS  S.  COHEN,  CHAIRMAN,  PUBLIC  POLICY 
COMMITTEE,  THE  GERONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

mzmmmm 

Wmmmm 

^SrlStaStf  £•«-  »ug(rest"»  »  to  J«ti.n»to  the ™ 

I  won't  dwell  on  that.  ordinarily  our  organizatioi 

With  reference  to  section  4.  of  the  bill,  0^m^iiy  m        | 
concerned  with  research,  training ;  and  riwtem  would  **ram       ^ 

the  last  decade.  ,      .     • .      f  ,  ^i^o-  m-ograi 

First,  we  believe  that  the  true  measure  of  pi  ionty  ot  agmg  ]  rog  J 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  placement  of  the  box  on  the  organization  cm 
but  rathTrT  the  allocations  of  discretionary  moneys  by  the  adm, 
istration  and  the  Congress. 
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Second,  and  corrolary  to  the  first,  is  that  placement  of  the   Idmin- 
Btration  on  Aging  m  the  direct  chain  of  command  will,  the  Secre 
:uT,  indeed  with  the  Commissioner  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary 
s  no  guarantee  of  major  allocation  of  Government  resour 

A  decade  ago,  aging  was  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary '  Today 
\;e  are  on  the  verge  of  major  increases  in  behalf  of  aging  with  an  or*a- 
ozational  arrangement  which  many  seem  to  find  objectionable 

We  are  not  suggesting  by  any  means  that  the  present  organizal  ional 
rrangement  is  ideal  or  even  appropriate;  rather,  we  are  suggesting 
hat  the  issue  is  out  of  proportion,  and  perhaps  less  related  than  people 
wmld  hke  to  believe,  to  the  substance  of  program  development  and 
Urogram  operations. 

;  Third,  what  does  make  a  huge  difference  is  the  nature  of  Congres- 
lonal  interest  and  oversight,  Indeed,  the  work  of  this  committee  the 
ommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Commerce,  and  others  in  the  House 
f  Representatives,  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
ublic  Welfare,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Special  Committee 
n  Aging  m  the  Senate  provide  examples  of  how  our  remarkable  and 
eculiarly  American  system  of  government  does  move  priorities 
round  m  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Fourth  the  problems  of  and  problems  for  the  aging  are  pervasive 
.o  perfect  organizational  arrangement  has  been  devised— nor  will  it 
e— because  we  suggest,  it  is  an  elusive  quest.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  an 
nimportant  one. 

The  goal  is  to  achieve  synergism  through  active  interprogram  in- 
crement. The  Droblem-the  most  difficult  in  Government-is  how 
)  achieve  it.  We  would  suggest  that  the  most  effective  devices  to 
tSTti i  !S  l^nergism  lie  elsewhere,  some  of  them  in  other  provisions 
r  the  bill  before  us. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  most  part  effective  opportunity  to  under- 
time the  following:  1.  Open  and  effective  evaluation  of  programs  2 
-rrangements  to  assure  the  application  of  today's  knowledge  to  today's 
icl  tomorrow  s  problems— improved  research  utilization.  3.  Through 
sports  to  the  people  on  the  state  of  the  elderly  in  America 
\'Zr$r  x     ^  m0ve  now  t0  comments  on  section  6  on  amendments 
)  title  IV.  I  wish  to  testify,  as  others  have  before  me,  on  the  issues  of 
■eating  a  gerontological  research  center  whose  function  shall  be  the 
welopment  of  a  coordinated  national  program  for  research  on  the 
ological  aspects  of  aging.  It  is  established  as  an  independent  agency 
cated  within  HEW  for  administrative  purposes. 
Ine  conquest  of  aging  is  not  the  same  as  the  conquest  of  cancer 
gmg  is  a  complex  process  of  life  embracing  biological,  psychological, 
id  social  phenomena.  The  Gerontological  Society,  comprised  of  over 
UOO  scientists  and  practitioners  from  the  fields  of  medicine,  biology 
ochemistry,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology,  social  work,  public 
immistration,  and  others  must  argue  that  pursuit  of  the  biological 
ucnstones  of  aging  alone  would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  elderly 
'  signihcantly  improve  the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation. 
Dr.  Marrott  Smex,  a  past  president  of  our  society,  testified  before 
»ii  yesterday  that  older  Americans  have  spoken  clearly  to  the  Con- 
ess  about  the  need  for  improving  their  health.  There" is  a  responsi- 
bly that  also  lies  upon  the  Congress  to  examine  the  problems  im- 
ovecl  health  and  increased  longevity  will  create  for  retirement  policy 
td  social  structures.  ^       J 
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Understanding  and  solving  some  of  the  problems  °f  the  biological 
aspects  of  aging  will  not  do  much  for  the  problems  created  by  societal 
rejection  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  elderly  persons  without*. 
significant  roles  in  society. 

"  This  bill  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  create  an  extensive  con- 
struction program  of  senior  citizen  centers,  and  yet  there  is  little s  re- 
search that  suggests  what  the  impact  of  senior  citizens  centers  is  on 

^Funding  biological  aspects  of  aging  research  alone  will  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  that  kind  of  an  issue  on  which  the  Congress  apparently 
wU Toons  der  spending  millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars  Our  society 
would  take  the  strong  position  that  if  a  research  center  is  to  be  created 
h  would  be  a  grave  and  serious  error  to  restrict  it  to  considerations  of 
the  biological  aspects  of  aging.  ,     npr,ter 

There  are  other  questions  we  raise  about  the  structure  of  the  center 
as  proposed  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  receives  direct  ap- 
p^riEs  from  the  Congress  whether  the  President .is  to  be  held 
'accountable  for  its  operation  or  through  # llto  °" '.«  ™J 
the  Secretary,  President,  or  what,  would  have  responsibility  and 
where  accountability  would  be  held.  t„™i„,  OI,timari1  to 

Beyond  the  issue  of  providing  a  more  comprehensi  je  appioaohto 
aging,  we  would  strongly  urge  specific  language  *°««P™*g£  ™ 
Administration  on  Aging  or,  indeed  any  unit. of  HEW  *»*>*£  re 
search  grants  for  research  in  the  field  of  aging  do  so  upon  the  advice, 
reviewed  recommendation  of  appropriately  qualified ^technical com- 
mittees comprised  of  scientists  and  researchers  drawn  liom  appio 
priate  fieXPand  appointed  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  competence  in 

^•l^^iSSSSU  for  our  colleagues  who  h^the 
difficult  tasks  of  administering,  grant  programs  ^S/^d  £ 
aging,  we  believe  that  the  national  interest  can  be  Wterwnd^ 
involvement  of  the  research  community  m  the.adyisory  and  demsion 
making  process  essential  to  the  priority  determination  regarding  what 
research  gets  funded  and  what  doesn't.  .     , 

We  also  believe  that  involvement  in  the  Process  would  begm  to  im- 
part a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  for  responsible  Pupation  bv 
the  scientific  community  in  the  decision-making  process  lying  behind 
onrrpsearch  policies  in  the  field  of  gerontology. 

°UMy  next  comment  has  to  do  with  section  8  ^^ WelSSSo 
in*  special  impact  programs.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  question 
ofinltfating  a  multimillion  or  multibillion  dollar  program  of  con- 
strue ion  whichTould  necessarily  be  followed,  by  a  multmullion  or 
muhibmioTprogram  of  operation  of  senior  citizen  centers  which  the 
™rv  lim  tedPresfarch  that  has  been  undertaken  m  the  field  indicates 
there  Zy  be  limited  value  of  senior  citizen  centers  to  the  great  bulk  of 

°%^ltuoZyZtZ  research  says  that  senior  citizen  centers  are 
noWaluable.  There  has  been  limited  research  done  on  a  smal  1  numbei 
^fppntprVthat  seems  to  say  only  people  who  are  mobile,  who  live  rela 
tivelf  c^sfand  a'"  rektively  healthy,  these  are  the  people  being  | 

m  TWs  doc'fnot  reallv  deal  with  the  dilemma  of  reaching  thehardj 
reJcn?t£  isolated,  withdrawn  and  disengaged,  and  so  on,  which  rep 
resents  a  major  problem  in  our  society. 
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We  don't  know  whether  any  more  than  a  tiny  percentage  of  the 
elderly  within  a  LO-block  radius  of  the  center  actually  make  use  of  the 
center,  what  kinds  of  programs  of  centers  are  appropriate,  or  even 
whether  the  center  as  a  new  social  institution  is  better  than  the  union 
hall,  the  American  Legion  Hall,  the  church,  or  the  neighborhood  pub, 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  any  of  these  are  substitutes  for  the  cen- 
ter, but  rat  her  that  before  the  Congress  undertakes  a  new  program  that 
would  be  locked  in  concrete  and  steel  and  will  come  back  to  require 
massive  appropriations,  let  the  Congress  be  reasonably  certain,  based 
upon  well-conducted  research,  that  such  programs  are,  indeed, 
worthwhile. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  testimony  by  responding  to  some  or  the  ques- 
tions that  I  understand  Mr.  Hansen  put  yesterday  and  which  I  heard 
this  morning.  These  are  not  in  my  prepared  remarks.  These  have  to  do 
with  the  impact  on  cultural  attitudes  towards  aging,  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  for  the  last  decade. 

There  is  some  research  on  our  value  system  and  indeed  there  have 
been  hierarchies  of  values  laid  out  indicating  what  is  peculiarly 

American.  .  .    '   .    .  .. , 

We  also  know  what  you  are  searching  for  is  possible,  it  is  possible  to 
change  values  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  we  have  done  so,  certainly  with 
the  concept  of  thrift.  You  will  recall  that  two  or  three  decades  ago, 
stores  didn't  extend  credit,  you  couldn't  buy  on  a  charge  account  in 
places  and  anybody  in  hock  for  anything  but  his  mortgage  was  re- 
garded as  a  profligate  and  spendthrift. 

Today  the  newspapers  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  savings 
are  going  up  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  rather  detrimental  sign  not  good 
for  the  economy. 

I  beleive  those  values  have  changed.  They  have  not  changed  acci- 
dentally. This  is  not  to  say  they  have  been  changed  conspiratorially 
but  they  have  not  changed  accidentally.  I  think  there  are  things  we 
can  do  in  the  field  of  aging.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  things. 

First,  and  the  most  obvious  is  the  one  mentioned  many  times :  we 
must  have  better  information,  the  dispelling  of  the  myths  about  old 
age  and  old  people.  But  more  than  that,  because  our  society  has  taken 
roles  away  from  the  elderly,  we  must  do  more  to  carve  out  new  and  use- 
ful roles  for  old  people. 

They  must  be  really  useful,  not  make-work  type  of  things.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  programs  that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  was  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program.  Its  impor- 
tance was  not  only  to  elderly  people ;  the  impact  it  made  on  the  institu- 
tions for  the  retarded  was  something  those  institutions  needed  for 
decades.  This  was  important  work. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  program  ever  got  beyond  the  level  of 
5,000  elderly  people  involved.  If  it  got  to  10,000,  it  is  huge.  What  we 
need  is  a  program  with  100,000  elderly  people  involved  in  various  insti- 
tutions for  children  in  our  country. 

They  will  make  an  impact  and  we  should  spend  money  for  that.  We 
should  make  some  of  our  Federal  funding  go  to  States  for  service  in 
the  institutions  conditional  on  the  employment  of  people  like  foster 
grandparents.  That  would  be  one  thing.  Other  similar  activities  in- 
clude some  excellent  experience  in  the  field  of  teacher  aides. 
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The  third  activity,  and  the  chairman  alluded  to  this,  has  to  do  with 
politics,  which  I  think  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  activities 
that  elderly  people  can  engage  in.  However,  it  is  more  than  just  having 
elderly  people  register  and  vote.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  political 
organizations,  not  merely  at  the  national  level,  more  importantly  at  the 
county  level,  develop  committees  of  senior  citizens,  one,  to  be  reactors 
to  political  issues,  two,  to  help  with  the  work  of  the  political  orga- 
nizations. 

This  takes  some  effort,  energy,  and  overcoming  the  hang-ups  that 
leadership  of  political  committees  have  about  elderly  people.  Political 
leadership  is  no  different  from  the  rest  of  society.  They  have  the 
question,  can  older  people  do  the  work  ?  Some  can  and  some  can't. 

Some  are  sitting  down  addressing  envelopes,  some  are  ringing  door- 
bells, some  are  helping  make  political  policy.  But  there  is  room  for 
political  activity  at  every  level  of  our  society  that  we  have  not  begun 
to  engage  in. 

Still  another  effort  that  I  believe  ought  to  be  made  is  an  invest- 
ment in  adult  education  in  the  later  years.  Generally,  in  my  own 
community  we  have  a  tremendous  program  in  adult  education.  Prac- 
tically none  of  it  is  really  directed  to  people  in  the  later  years,  it  is 
more  to  people  in  the  middle  years. 

It  ranges  all  over  the  lot  from  computer  programing  to  yoga,  fly 
tieing,  literature,  language,  and  so  on.  But  I  believe  there  is  room 
for  special  programing  for  the  aged,  and  perhaps  again,  we  ought 
to  make  some  of  the  moneys  made  available  for  adult  education  con- 
ditional upon  a  certain  percentage  being  specifically  dedicated  to  the 
aged. 

Still  another  type  of  activity,  this  is  not  one  for  the  Congress,  but 
one  where  a  major  institution  of  society  has  failed,  lies  with  the 
church.  I  think  a  church  organization  being  locally  based  can  and 
should  be  much  more  involved. 

Finally,  we  must  change  the  fact  situation.  Too  many  elderly 
people  are  poor;  we  don't  look  up  to  the  poor  in  this  country.  The 
condition  of  poverty  is  not  one  we  respect.  It  is  not  one  for  engender- 
ing enthusiasm  among  young  people. 

There  must  be  a  change  in  the  fact  situation  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  elderly  and  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  what 
we  find  in  the  mental  hospitals,  in  our  nursing  homes,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  giving  the  society  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Cohen,  you  have 
raised  some  interesting  points.  Let  me  make  a  request  of  you  and 
then  ask  about  two  or  three  quick  questions. 

One,  you  noted  in  your  statement  that  the  Gerontological  Society 
was  presently  engaged  in  some  research.  Do  you  have  a  committee 
that  is  trying  to  put  something  down  on  paper  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  completed  3  volumes  of  that 
material.  I  believe  we  may  have  submitted  that  to  you  the  last  time 
we  appeared  in  September.  We  submitted  1  volume,  one  is  in  that 
huge  tan  book  in  the  back. 

If  we  have  additional  material,  we  will  see  that  you  receive  it. 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  would  be  grateful  if  you  would.  I  was  impressed 
with  one  statement  you  made  on  page  3  of  your  testimony  that  I  have 
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not  heard  put  in  quite  this  articulate  a  way;  namely,  that  synergistic 
nature  of  aging  problems,  1  suppose  this  would  apply  in  other  areas 
as  well. 

It  does  seem  to  me  there  is  a  view  that  says  you  have  to  put  every- 
thing in  one  place  in  the  Federal  Government,  otherwise  the  result 
is  duplication  and  waste.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  interpretation  of 
what  yon  are  saying  is,  that  if  efforts  are  going  on  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem, and  these  efforts  are  going  on  in  a  multiplicity  of  places,  outside 
the  Government  as  well  as  in  the  Government,  one  might  well  learn 
more  and  be  more  effective  than  if  we  had  some  Utopian  vision  that 
allows  OMB  types  to  sleep  peacefully  at  night  putting  everything  in 
one  place  where  they  can  keep  an  eye  on  it.  Do  I  misinterpret  what 
you  say? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  you  are  right.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  every- 
thing in  one  place.  Take  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  have  a 
county  agent  in  every  county  and  in  many  counties  we  have  fine  work 
going  on  for  the  elderly  through  the  county  agent  system.  We  should 
not  take  that  away,  that  is  working  in  some  places. 

We  have  some  good  things  along  with  some  poor  things  going 
through  a  public  welfare  system.  We  have  an  enormous  number  of 
elderly  people  in  mental  hospitals  who  are  mentally  ill.  We  don't  want 
to  set  up  a  mental  hospital  system  for  mentally  ill  aged.  We  couldn't 
possibly  put  these  things  together. 

But  the  most  difficult  task  in  government — I  say  this  from  20  years 
as  a  State  administrator  of  sorts,  a  couple  in  your  own  State — that  the 
business  of  trying  to  get  departments  or  sometimes  units  within  de- 
partments to  really  work  together  and  dovetail  together,  that  is  the 
real  art  of  public  administration. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  kind  of  pressure  that  this  committee,  and  other 
committees  continue  to  maintain  and  exert  for  a  broad  population 
group  like  this  that  requires  some  accountability  back  to  the  Congress, 
back  to  the  people. 

Answers  to  hard  questions  :  What  is  happening  for  the  elderly  ?  How 
are  you  doing,  and  what  are  the  breakthroughs  that  have  come  about  ? 
That  may  be  the  thing  that  will  help. 

Mr.  Brademas.  My  other  question  stems  from  the  answer  you  have 
just  given  on  the  first  point,  what  you  say  seems  to  me  could  help  with 
respect  to  one  other  problem,  the  role  and  place  of  a  gerontological 
research  center.  Taking  into  account  your  view,  which  I  must  say  in 
spite  of  the  bill  I  share,  there  might  well  be  a  case  for  placing  the  bio- 
medical aspects  of  research  in  an  NTH  operation  but  social  aspects  of 
the  research  on  the  problems  of  aging  might  be  concentrated  in  a 
center  with  a  link  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  program,  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  Of  course,  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  mecha- 
nisms for  dialog  and  coordination. 

I  can  see  problems  with  that  just  as  I  can  see  problems  if  all  of  the 
research  on  aging  were  concentrated  in  the  gerontological  center  con- 
trolled by  AOA,  or  there  could  be  problems  if  all  research  were  located 
in  NIH,  given  the  thrusts  of  these  different  enterprises. 

Could  you  comment  on  what  I  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  my  first  reaction,  as  far  as  research  is  concerned,  I 
would  hope  we  could  minimize  any  dichotomy.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
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even  in  an  interdisciplinary  society  like  our  own,  to  have  the  biochemist 
and  the  social  scientist  conversing  together  unless  they  have  to. 

I  am  not  saying  whose  fault  that  is,  but  I  think  that  often  is  a  prob- 
lem and  the  interrelationships  are  very  substantial.  One  gets  into  areas 
of  mental  health ;  for  example,  one  should  not  divorce  the  biochemical 
areas  of  research  from  those  which  are  concerned  with,  say,  depression, 
for  example,  or  dementia  induced  by  environmental  or  other  factors. 
If  a  gerontological  research  center  is  established,  whether  in  NIH  or 
elsewhere — our  society  has  not  taken  any  firm  position  on  that — we 
would  not  be  adverse  to  placement  of  a  center  within  NIH.  But  even 
if  that  were  done,  you  still  would  not  have  all  the  research  on  aging 
being  run  through  this  center. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will  continue,  properly,  to  do  re- 
search on  prosthetic  devices,  many  of  which,  because  of  their  elderly 
aging  population,  has  to  do  with  the  special  needs  of  elderly  veterans. 
The  same  could  be  said  about  NIMH  which  must  concern  itself  with 
roughly  one-third  or  a  quarter  of  all  mental  hospital  patients  over  65. 
It  must  concern  itself  with  some  of  the  concerns  of  mental  health  in 
old  age.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  probably  conducting  research 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Brademas.  They  do  everything.  . 

Mr.  Cohen.  Even  if  we  did  this  we  will  still  have  room  to  bring 
these  others  in.  I  think  I  would  worry  about  the  competition  that  might 
arise  in  that  kind  of  a  situation.  .  m 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  thought  you  said,  at  the  outset,  competition  was 
desirable. 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  I  don't  know  that  competition  is  what  we  are  alter. 
What  I  did  say,  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  particular  magic  to  a  par- 
ticular organizational  arragement  and  I  think  there  are  some  things 
that  are  more  logical  than  other  things  but  I  find  it  hard  to  be  very 
doctrinaire  about  the  organization.  That  is  why  I  am  hedging. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Now  that  we  have  established  that,  Mr.  Hansen? 
Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  response 
to  questions  I  raised  earlier  today  and  at  yesterdays'  hearing.  I  thought 
vou  made  some  very  constructive  suggestions  including  some  positive 
steps  that  Congress  can  take  in  the  formulation  of  programs  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  older  people  who  can  fill  those  needs. 
I  might  mention,  because  of  your  reference  to  early  childhood  pro- 
orams,  that  this  subcommittee  has  done  just  that  in  our  child  develop- 
ment legislation.  We  were  particularly  impressed  with  Commissioner 
John  Martin's  recommendation  that  we  make  provisions  for  employ- 
ment of  older  people  in  early  childhood  programs.  He  recognized  the 
o-reat  affinity  of  older  people  and  young  people.  It  seems  that  we  could 
take  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  solution  of  a  whole  range  of  problems 
older  people  will  face  if  we  can  break  down  the  barriers  to  employment 
where  older  people  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  take  some  kind 
of  employment  opportunity.  j 

As  they  can  become  employed,  thev  can  put  their  ability  and  then 
experience  to  work.  Thev  can  increase  income  and  increased  income 
helps  to  provide  better  housing,  better  nutrition,  better  health  care 
better  transportation,  all  the  things  that  make  up  this  list  of  the  majoi 
problems  facing  older  people. 
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[here  was  one  thai  you  didn't  make  reference  to,  unless  ii  was  by 
implication,  I  would  ask  you  to  comment  on.  That  ia  theeffed  of  both 
aws  and  mdustrial  company  policies  with  respect  to  con son  re- 
tirement, lo  what  extent  do  you  see  this  as  a  barrier  to  theutilizal  ion 
of  older  people  in  useful  occupations  and  what  can  wo  do,  if  this  is 
indeed  a  barrier,  to  break  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  want  to  sort  out  some  of  the  issues.  My  comments  on 
the  utilization  of  elderly  people  in  certain  kinds  of  ictivitks  went 
primarily  to  providing  useful  and  respected  roles.  I  don't  believe  that 
,  it  is  realistic  to  talk  in  terms  of  a  major  employment  program  for  older 
people  or  to  think  m  terms  of  reversing  a  trend  toward  earlier  and 
earlier  retirement  I  believe  elderly  people  would  probably  just  as  soon 
retire  f  they  could  and  had  the  means  to  do  so.  I  think  those  issues 
really  have  to  get  sorted  out. 

another^  ^  inC°me  iSS"e  iS  ^  th"lg  9nd  the  USeful  role  is  1uite 

f J  IZT*  teM'ib1^  k"^n'  ,f ranMy?  0n  tryinS t0  set  UP  maiw  programs 

f^„r«Pten  °f  eMeriy  P^°ple--  ^0St  of  them  ^ve  been  dismal 
failures.  We  put  on  a  major  effort  m  Pennsylvania  10  or  15  years  ago 
and  it  was  really  kind  of  foolish  when  we  were  having  so  much  prof 
Jem  in  Appalachia  and  m  the  cities  with  people  who  were  45  Out  in 
Johnstown,  I  remember  testimony  before  Senator  Clark,  people  37 
said  they  were  overage  in  the  employment  market 
bo,  I  don't  see  that  as  an  issue. 

tw  thel?0int  T6  ouShV°  make>  w°  have  to  find  out  more,  I  think 
1    1 1        tremendous  need  for  some  research  as  to  how  and  why  the 

TwT  ^6KWay  th6y  ^  and  how  one  makes  a«  impact  on  them! 

That  has  to  be  approached,  I  think,  very  gingerly.  We  came  out  of  a 
lorrendous  decade  in  the  1930's,  our  expirienfe  in  Germany  the  ex- 
perience in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  on  the  mampukt  on  of 
ralue  systems,  and  certainly  we  don't  want  a  repetition  ofthat 
L    think  it  is  important  for  those  of  us  concerned  in  this  kind  of 

I  am  not  sure  I  responded  to  your  last  point. 
L&J'  Maybe-let  me  pursue  a  little  bit  the  point  you  raised, 
ro  hopefully  I  can  understand  what  you  are  saying  I  am  not  reallv 
VhaHt&lT881^  emPloyment  program  for  theolder  people   but 
:S ^.ding  Seful  rolPes°POSlng  1S  ^  J°U  "*  ad™ating  *  terms  of 

)IdL^Ted  S°me  °f  the.role!  older  P^ple  can  play  in  early 
K£ ,    &■  g    T>  y°U  ™nt™™d  the  foster  grandparents.  There 

f^^x^z£^:iir ability  and  experience  and 

hat^e^iw?  ha  >  a  rfgh^  E  a  SOciety'  an  affluent  society,  to  take 

n  filin  J  tt  r.l     ?    1S  aVal  ab  6  Wlth0ut  ^inS  for  it-  I  ™  saving 

aid  for      lr'  I?  ma"I  mst*ncf  there  is  a  value  that  should  be 

hat  we  »lt  t    ^VS  a  Vrgam-  In  many  Pla«es  when  we  consider 

wouW f£L  I '      f  «0Uld  anient  income,  but  more  importantly, 

iffa  IE'  Err!??  *>  f?lmg  *°  an  oIder  Person  *at  he  was  ma£ 

Thi™M    COn^utlon  to  society,  which,  in  fact,  he  is  doing. 

lnis  would  result  m  a  sense  of  well-being  and  a  reason  for  living 
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Mr  Cohen.  I  would  agree  and,  again  going  back  to  your  earlier 
noint  we  would  be  providing  models  for  many  people  to  see.  Tins  is 
Enportont  the  way  one  view's  aging.  What  are  the  views  of  old  age? 
Thev  derive  from  the  models  we  carry  around  in  our  minds  and  hat 
4e  are  able  to  identify  with.  I  think  this  is  why  I  was  moving  in  that 

dlThe  compulsory  retirement  issues,  again,  one  that  is  tied  up  with  the 
pensions  it  is  tied  up  with  systems  of  tenure  m  industry  and  elsewhere. 
?t  TraUier  compL  issin/and,  as  I  indicated,  we  see  more  and  more 
men  opting  for  early  retirement  at  62,  some  because  of  disability,  but 
others  because  they  would  just  as  soon  retire. 

We  may  be  going  through  a  major  change  m  our  attitudes  toward 
leisure  hi  this  country,  so  we  see  older  people  more  able  to  relax  if  thej 
have  the  means  to  do  so  and  more  able  to  have  fun  and  take  advantage 
of  leisure  time  than  before.  .  tj-ikwJ 

I  don't  think  we  will  reverse  that  trend.  That  is  a  guess,  I  don  t  thml 
we  will  reverse  the  move  toward  early  retirement.  Even  if  we  legislate 
it,  they  will  find  ways  of  sweetening  things  up  so  people  will  get  pushec 

°UMr  Hansen.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  free  choice  and,  hope 
fully 'through  better  planning  and  maybe  more  adequate  and I  assure* 
pension  systems  some  of  the  pressures  wi  1  have  been  removed  so  tha 
it  is  genuinely  a  free  choice  and  one  can  take  retirement  if  this  is  hi 
desire  at  a  given  age  and  live  a  reasonably  comfortable  lite. 

So  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  those  preferring  to  retm 
But  I  am  concerned  about  the  one  barred  from  continuing  the  occupa 
tion  he  would  like  to  pursue. 
Mr.  Braoemas.  Mr.  Peyser  ? 
Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  you  for  the  testimony  you  have  given.  One  aspect  1  have 
f  eelino- 1  disagree  with  in  your  testimony,  that  is  the  proposal  on  page 
where  you  are  dealing  with  title  III  of  the  bill,  which  is  aimed  at  cor 
struction  and/or  renovating  and  improving  semo\cfz™Je^s: 
While  perhaps  there  has  not  been  in  detail  a  great  deal  ot  scientit 
research  into  the  value  of  centers,  I  feel,  from  my  observation  of 
great  many  centers,  the  problem  is  that  there  are  not  ™re  «™  ^ 
they  can't  do  more  things  rather  than  a  problem  of  studying  to  a 
whether  they  are  really  serving  a  purpose.  f+i^™] 

<Vs  I  say  in  my  own  experience  and  you  speak  of  this,  one  of  the  pro! 
lems  is  transportation  to  the  centers.  Transportation  to  these  centers 
needed  and  since  transportation  is  a  major  part  of  the  bill,  this  woul 

b6 iTmsort  of  reluctant  at  this  time  to  develop  the  so-called  researc 
center  study  if  this  will  have  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  addition  ( 
senior  citizen  centers.  I  would  welcome  your  comments  on  this. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  have  gone  through  some  rather  horrendous  exp 
riences  in  construction  programs  in  this  country,  many  of  which  ha 


affected  the  elderly.  For  examDip  w«>  um,<  n,,        i  •    , 

w«aasss!Bi-iS5SSSs5aS3 

LitWi  Jv?t  W?  a,  bad  sf  of  diciswns  made  and  they  were  made 

loLSandW  TmJJ Z  US' th6  over«owding  and  the  shortages 

LrswToZ/Z^  iS  T  b6lieve  ifc  was  the  astronomic  growth  of 
&SySsehr^ffiany  ^  St°0d  iD  the  W^  of  the  development 

fee  Smg  h°meS  Per  th°USand  P0Pula*ion  ™  EnVaynd  Zf  we 
:  We  are  not  happy  at  all  with  what  we  have  in  the  nursino-  h«m„a 
hd  we  don t  have  much  in  the  community.  Wha   KS?S 

e  stZ    df We  really  reTach  those  needin«  it  most  ?  Or  would  breach 
■e  strongest  group,  as  I  suspect  we  do,  in  many  of  our  centers* 

ift  bPtrt6PftaKChlISPe0pl?  Th°  Sti11  have  the  abifity  to  |et  up  aid  go 
nation  of  5nnHM,f00d  f MCh  enterprise?  *>  it  better  than  a  col-' 
Eon  a.Z; .  ??r£  StTOng  ,Unl0n  0Peration,  American  Legion 
'eration  and  so  on  ?  These  are  the  things  we  don't  know. 
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STo^tS-ttfrfeSy  in.  That  is  really  my 

Ple0a„°ee£e  decision, ^^^t^^^^FA 
will  come  back  and  ask  for  it.  We  have  some xe  d 

how  do  we  dispense  these,  where  they  ^^ospital.  That  is  some- 

it  would  be  hard  to  ever  get  anything  done  .      fa 

From  my  own  personal  P^;™';,| information  we  hav. 
wait;  I  am  willing  to  use  a  lot ^of  the  q^imea  ^  ^ 

people  won't  be  serviced.  ™m™Pnt  perhaps  I  didn't  under 

S£  SffS  SSS3R3K."  3i*  ™»  *re  *j 

with  young  people.  I/^d^^f^r  extent  beyond  providii 
do  things  with  the  elderly  to  a  much  g ™a££  «g  hft  ^  and  s0  o 
a  Jewish  home  for  the  *g^  * J°fW  £° ™  wide  range  of  activiti 

18  gSKTSSU  I  think  it  is  anSr-trintmIe?J 
church  has  failed  ™  \ nimber  of  arew,  butM  m  a  ^ 

Episcopal  Church,!  have  ^^*^£S  theLsfc  attention 
•in  our  area  certainly,  the >  elderly ^are ^ceivmg        ^  ^  &u 

the  local  level,  when  you  8°^  the  ch nrc &  w  be       at 

people  are  there.  I  believe,  ^X?"  it  further.  Tha 
This  is  a  nongovernmental  point,  so  I  won  t  pursue 
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The    1970-1971    Program  of  the  Committee 

For  the  third  year  of  the  project,    1970-1971,  the  Committee  has  organized  four  Research   De- 
velopment Teams  whose  function  is  to  produce  research  proposals  in  the  following  four  areas: 

Evaluation  of  Community  Social  Services  for  the  Elderly 

Flexible  Careers  and  Life  Styles 

Living  Arrangements  and  Housing  of  Elderly  People 

Perceptions  of  Aging-The   Problem  of  Adjusting  the  Society  to  the  Realities  of  Longer  Life  for 
an   Increasing  Proportion  of  the  Population. 
The  work  of  these  teams  will  be  coordinated  by  the    Institute   for   Community   Studies,   of   Kansas 
City,  which  has  been  coordinator  of  the  Midwest  Council  for  Social  Research  on  Aging. 

Two  staff  members  of  the  Institute,  Warren  A.  Peterson  and  Jack  Sigler,  will  give  part  of  their 
time  to  this  activity. 

Correspondence  concerning  this  Report  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  R.  J.  Havighurst,  Judd 
Hall,   University  of  Chicago,   Chicago  60637.  November,    1970 
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Career  Options  After  Fifty 
Suggested  Research 


Juanita  M.  Kreps,  PhD' 


Within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  two  significant  increases 
n  the  amount  of  leisure  available  to  American 
vorkers:  one  from  the  appearance  of  early  re- 
irement  plans  and  the  other  from  the  growing 
jractice  of  a  4-day  workweek.  Employee  re- 
sponse to  the  appearance  of  the  additional  free 
ime  differed  markedly,  an  overwhelming  en- 
husiasm  being  expressed  for  the  extra  day  of 
/eekend  and  a  decided  lack  of  endorsement  for 
living  up  work  altogether.  Except  for  a  few 
istances  such  as  the  housewife  who  does  not 
ke  her  husband  underfoot2  on  Friday,  and  the 
3-year  old  man  who  retired  early,  then  took 
p  golf  and  organ-playing  and  could  not  be 
appier,  it  is  clear  that  free  time  is  greeted 
luch  more  warmly  during  worklife  than  at  the 
nd  of  a  career.  "It's  a  strange  thing,"  com- 
lented  a  personnel  official,  "but  the  older  you 
st  the  more  you  like  to  work"  (Morqanthaler 
?70). 

fork-Leisure  Options 

One  s  affection  for  work  may  indeed  grow  as 
;  becomes  more  emeshed  in  his  career  de- 
slopment.  Certainly,  there  appears  to  be  a 
rong  affinity  for  work  on  the  part  of  profes- 
3nal  persons  and  executives,  many  of  whom 
3rk  far  more  hours  than  company  rules  require 


the    Women's    College, 


.  Professor    of    Economics    and     Dear 
ke   University. 

■  The  reporters'  words.  They  quote  the  wife  as  saying:  "When 
rh  VnA  Ir"^  .9^,.  anything  done--ifs  fixing  Wak fast 
en  and  dinner,  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  and  he's  ai- 
rs   bothering    me    in    between"     (Carley    &    Met?      1970) 


and  take  annual  vacations  only  grudgingly.  Wil- 
ensky's  (1961-1962)  studies  have  pointed  to  the 
tendency  of  high-income  men  and  those  who 
have  some  control  of  their  total  working  time 
to  work  longer  than  the  average  workweek.  He 
concludes  that  this  type  of  worker  has  probably 
lost  leisure  during  the  twentieth  century. 

But  the  differences  in  affinity  for  work  seem  to 

turn  more  on  the  nature  of  the  work  itself i.e., 

the  occupational  differences — than  on  age.  And 
the  explanation  for  the  greater  amount  of  non- 
working  time  (voluntary  or  involuntary)  that  ac- 
crues to  blue-collar  workers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  their  services  is  declining;  hence 
there  are  attempts  to  spread  the  available  work 
over  the  total  number  of  job  seekers,  by  reduc- 
ing the  working  time  of  each  employee.  Most  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers,  regardless  of 
collar  color,  would  probably  be  willing  to  spend 
more  hours  at  work  af  going  rates  of  pay,  if  this 
were  actually  an  option.  The  popularity  of  the 
4-day  week  indicates  merely  that  such  a  cutback 
in  working  time  with  no  cut  in  pay  is  desirable; 
it  says  nothing  about  a  possible  preference  for 
the  same  workweek  at  a  higher  weekly  salary, 
or  a  longer  workweek  with  a  still  higher  pay- 
check. 

To  research  the  question  of  the  range  of 
preference  as  to  the  ratio  of  work  (or  income) 
to  free  time  would  at  first  glance  appear  to  be 
a  useless  exercise;  in  fact,  the  individual's  choice 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  how  much  he 
works.  At  any  point  in  time,  institutional  ar- 
rangements   largely    dictate    the    terms    of    non- 
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working  time,  i.e.,  when  it  occurs  and  who  re- 
ceives it.  Compulsory  retirement  at  age  65  is 
one  example;  the  statutory  40-hour  week,  as  well 
as  negotiated  vacation  plans,  help  to  standard- 
ize the  length  of  the  workyear. 

A  major  purpose  of  both  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  8-hour  day  and  that  establishing 
a  retirement  benefit  scheme  was  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  labor  offered  by  persons  then  at 
work  (or  viewed  differently,  to  give  to  some 
workers  additional  free  time),  with  the  ultimate 
objective  that  within  the  new  working  rules  every- 
one who  wanted  to  work  at  going  rates  of  pay 
could  find  jobs.  Under  pressure  to  create  jobs 
during  the  depressed  30s  we  thus  reallocated 
time  between  work  and  leisure.  One  result  of 
this  reallocation  was  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
block  of  free  time  on  the  part  of  a  particular 
group  of  workers  who  were  dropped  from  the 
active   labor   force   altogether. 

With  the  growing  emphasis  on  retirement  as  a 
life  stage  and  some  corollary  improvement  in 
retirement  benefits,  and  with  a  possible  move- 
ment toward  early  retirement,  we  may  find  our- 
selves allocating  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
leisure  emerging  in  the  process  of  economic 
growth  to  retirement.  Lumps  of  leisure  accruing 
at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  work 
life  could  absorb  most  of  our  growth  in  non-work- 
ing time,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  pattern  in 
which  leisure  was  translated  into  shorter  work- 
weeks   (Kreps,    1969). 

It  is  important,  nevertheless,  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  worker  preference:  preference  as  to  how 
much  free  time  one  would  elect,  under  any 
given  income  status;  and  preference  as  to  when 
that  free  time  would  be  taken.  For  there  may 
be  ways  to  bend  the  institutions  to  the  workers' 
wishes,  once  they  are  known.  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  current  approval  of  the  4-day  week 
and  the  reluctance  of  workers  to  retire  early. 
Will  a  continuation  of  the  business  recession  not 
force  a  further  reduction  in  working  time?  And 
should  such  a  decrease  not  reflect  preference? 
It  may  well  be  that  some  other  form  of  free 
time — annual  vacations  or  sabbatical  leaves  for 
workers — would  be  even  more  desirable.  Indus- 
try's capacity  to  accommodate  to  those  prefer- 
ences is  similarly  in  need  of  research;  who  would 
have  predicted  that  the  4-day  workweek  would 
be  feasible  in  as  broad  a  range  of  companies  as 
are  now  adopting  the  pattern?  (Carley  &  Metz, 
1970). 

There    is   an    even    more   important   dimension 
to    the    work-leisure    option    that    remains    rela- 


tively unexplored:  the  possible  broadening  of 
options  as  to  career  pattern  in  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  work  life.  One  analytical  approach 
to  questions  of  career  flexibility  is  indicated  be- 
low. 

Career  Preferences  and  Institutional  Constraints 

As  the  preceding  comments  have  emphasized, 
a  rise  in  productivity  per  manhour  increases  the 
proportion  of  man's  time  available  for  leisure 
and  offers  some  additional  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  career  patterns.  Widened  career  options  will 
be  available,  moreover,  as  improved  education 
opens  new  horizons  to  man,  and  rising  expecta- 
tions extend  not  only  to  the  consumption  of 
goods  but  also  to  the  possible  uses  of  free  time. 
In  youth,  the  time  free  to  work  for  pay  is  likely 
to  be  concentrated  primarily  on  education;  in 
middle  and  late  life,  such  freedom  may  well 
serve  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  working  ar- 
rangements, the  pursuit  of  cultural  interests,  the 
rendering  of  public  service,  the  change  from  one 
type  of  work  to   another. 

Within  the  wider  range  of  options,  early  re- 
tirement from  all  work  may  be  taken  by  some 
workers  who  by  their  own  choice  or  the  require- 
ments of  their  employers'  schedules  concentrate 
their  work  in  certain  years,  their  leisure  in  others. 
Alternatively,  a  worker  may,  when  free  to 
choose,  spread  his  retirement  leisure  over  a 
longer  span  by  gradually  reducing  his  working 
time  during  his  50s  and  continuing  to  work  until, 
say,  his  mid-70s.  A  phased  retirement  would 
provide  for  an  orderly  assumption  of  responsi- 
bilities on  the  part  of  a  younger  employee  and 
an  improved  temporal  allocation  of  income  for 
the  older  workers. 

A  third  option  might  allow  for  a  change  of 
jobs  in  middle  age — probably  in  the  50s,  but 
possibly  as  late  as  age  60.  Second  careers  are 
necessary  for  certain  groups  of  people — retired 
military  personnel,  athletes  and  other  workers 
in  physically  demanding  jobs,  airline  hostesses — 
who  are  disemployed  at  various  ages.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  is  that  of  middle-aged  wives 
who  enter  the  labor  force  after  their  children 
are  in  school  and  who  look  forward  to  two  or 
more  decades  in  their  "second  career." 

Other  instances  occur  in  the  course  of  indus- 
trial and  technological  change  which  displaces 
large  numbers  of  workers  in  certain  occupational 
categories.  The  firms  in  industries  undergoing 
major  technological  development,  such  as  agri- 
culture and  coal  mining,  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  reduce  their  work  forces  each  year;  since  all 
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firms  in  the  industry  are  similarly  affected,  these 
workers  must  find  new  and  different  kinds  of 
employment.  Although  there  is  usually  some 
transferability  of  skill  from  one  industry  to 
another,  the  declining  sectors  tend  to  be  much 
less  advanced  technologically  than  the  expand- 
ing ones,  and  this  compounds  the  difficulty  of 
going  into  the  new  areas.  The  total  numbers 
of  workers  involved  in  career  changes  during 
middle  age  or  later  worklife  might  well  increase, 
moreover,  if  such  changes  were  known  to  be 
viable  alternatives  to  present  employment. 

Research  into  questions  of  the  work  and  leisure 
choices  of  older  workers  should  be  directed  first 
to  the  determinants  of  career  preference:  can 
we  isolate  the  factors  that  produce  different  pat- 
terns of  choice  and  thus  predict  the  behavior  of 
a  particular  occupational  (or  otherwise  identi- 
fiable) group?  Would  blue-collar  workers  opt 
for  a  work  life  and  retirement  schedule  that  is 
different  from  that  chosen  by  professionals,  for 
example? 

If  preferences  for  various  groups  of  workers 
can  be  identified,  the  second  set  of  questions 
should  deal  with  the  extent  to  which  employers 
(private  firms,  governments,  etc.)  can  accommo- 
date to  these  preferences.  Can  institutional  ar- 
rangements be  bent  to  mesh  more  closely  with 
the  workers'  choices?  What  would  the  tradeoff 
be,  as  between  greater  career  flexibility  and 
foregone  output?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  a  change  in  work  pattern  increase  produc- 
tivity? 

The  Question  of  Preference 

Narrowing  the  first  question  somewhat,  the  50- 
year-old  may  weigh  his  alternatives:  to  con- 
tinue in  his  present  job  until  normal  retirement 
age,  then  retire  altogether,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  pattern;  to  leave  his  present  job  and 
find  a  new  one  for  another  15  to  20  years  of 
work,  perhaps  carrying  with  him  some  accumu- 
lated pension  claims;  or  to  begin  phasing  work 
into  retirement,  for  an  era  of  part-time  work  for 
pay,  increased  leisure,  possibly  public  service. 
What  are  the  relevant  considerations  going  into 
his  choice? 

Two  sets  of  factors  would  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant: first,  his  occupation,  which  reflects  his 
educational  level  and  to  some  extent  his  range 
of  alternatives  in  both  the  work  and  nonwork 
areas;  and  second,  his  perception  of  certain  job- 
related  conditions.  The  second  set  of  factors 
includes  several  questions.  How  much  does  he 
enjoy  his  work?    How  rewarding  is  it  financially, 


in  comparison  with  his  alternatives?  Is  he  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  his  present  job  or  is  his 
employer  eacer  to  have  him  move?  Since  it  is 
likely  that  most  workers  in  an  occupation  operate 
under  similar  circumstances  (with  comparable 
pay,  job  security,  physical  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations), one  may  hypothesize  that  within  an 
occupational  group  attitudes  toward  career 
changes,  retirement,  part-time  work,  etc.,  would 
be  similar.  Marked  differences  in  preferences 
would  arise,  however,  as  we  compare  one  oc- 
cupational  group  with   another. 

For  purposes  of  testing  this  hypothesis,  an  in- 
strument should  be  developed  that  would  record 
responses  from  a  sample  of  workers  in  various 
categories.  The  occupational  divisions  can  be  as 
fine  as  resources  for  research  permit;  for  illustra- 
tion, we  might  take  the  six  broad  classifications 
listed  in  Table  I:  corporate  executives,  employed 
professionals,  independent  business  and  profes- 
sionals, military  and  similar  personnel,  skilled 
blue-collar  (craftsmen)  and  white-collar  (compu- 
ter programmers,  for  example)  workers,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers,  again  both  blue- 
and  white-collar.  From  the  workers  in  each  of 
these  groups,  responses  are  needed  to  a  series  of 
questions  of  the  sorts  indicated  above,  revealing 
attitudes  toward  present  work,  financial  need, 
the  range  of  alternative  jobs,  non-work  interests, 
and  employer  pressure  for  the  worker  to  quit. 

These  five  areas  of  response  are  merely  illustra- 
tive. Any  questionnaire  or  interview  actually  con- 
ducted should  of  course  be  much  more  detailed 
and  allow  for  a  scale  of  perhaps  I  to  5,  within 
which  the  worker  could  position  himself  on  each 
of  the  criteria.    The  investigator,  supposing  that 

Table  1.  Determinants  of  Career  Preferences 
(for  continuing  in  present  work,  seeking 
new  careers  or  retiring). 
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different  occupational  groups  would  exhibit  dif- 
ferent responses,  might  reason  that  unskilled 
blue-collar  workers  would  score  low  on  I,  high 
6n  2,  low  on  3,  low  on  4,  and  low  on  5  (perhaps 
because  of  negotiated  senority);  whereas  a  cor- 
poration executive  would  score  high  on  I,  low  on 
2,  and  high  on  3,  4,  and  5.  If  these  hypotheses 
are  borne  out,  it  would  follow  that  the  mid- 
career  preferences  of  the  two  groups  are  quite 
different,  and  that  accommodation  to  the  two 
sets  of  preferences  requires  different  approaches. 

The  Question  of  Constraints 

Identification  of  the  actual  preferences  of 
workers  for  new  jobs,  phased  retirement,  and 
career  flexibility  in  general  is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  broadening  work  options.  But  it  is  only 
a  first  step.  For  it  is  evident  that  both  employ- 
ees and  employers  face  certain  barriers  to  com- 
plete flexibility — barriers  imposed  by  the  costs 
of  arranging  for  job  changes  and  any  related 
education  and  training  expenses;  by  the  lack  of 
alternative  job  opportunity;  by  geographical  and 
occupational  immobility;  by  rigidities  inherent  in 
seniority  rule;  by  psychological  losses  associated 
with  giving  up  familiar  work  patterns;  by  the  in- 
adequacy  of  pension   claims. 

The  second  phase  of  research  should  direct 
attention  to  these  constraints  by  analyzing  the 
worker  preference  data  to  see  what  they  viewed 
as  the  impediments  to  any  desired  change  in 
work  pattern.  For  which  groups  is  the  barrier 
to  phased  retirement  simply  a  lack  of  income? 
When  is  an  employee's  preference  for  present 
work  in  conflict  with  his  employer's  wish  that 
he  quit?  How  important  a  factor  is  seniority? 
Given  the  information  on  deterrents  to  career 
change,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  the 
policy  changes  necessary  to  accommodate  work- 
Table  2.  Possible  Policy  Changes  Within 

Employing  Institutions. 

Type  of  Institution 


Private  Other 

Non-      Govern-  Publicly- 
Private      pro6t         ment     Supported 
[Corpora-    Organi-      (Civil      Organi-    Military 
Policy  Change  Required         tiong       nations      Service)    lationg        etc. 

1.  Improved  pension 
arrangements 

2.  Provision  for  part-time 
work 

3.  Training  for  new 
careers 

4.  Changes  in  seniority 
arrangements 

5.  Job  relocation 
(geographical  and 
occupational)        ^ , ___ 


ers'  preferences  and  to  estimate  the  costs  in- 
volved in  making  such  changes.  The  procedure 
for  this  second  phase  should  thus  involve  an 
analysis  of  the  responses  from  each  major  oc- 
cupational  group,  the  intent  being  to  find  why 
greater  work  flexibility  is  not  now  possible;  an 
identification  of  the  needed  changes  in  work- 
retirement-income  rules;  and  a  survey  of  employ- 
ing institutions  to  discover  the  feasibility  of  such 
policy  changes. 

The  capacity  of  an  employer  to  accomodate 
to  greater  flexibility  in  working  patterns  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  change  required  and 
with  the  type  of  employing  institution— its  size, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  union,  whether  the 
firm  is  public  or  private.  One  research  approach 
would  be  to  identify  the  major  types  of  institu- 
tions by  categorizing  their  public-private  status, 
then  subdividing  each  by  size,  etc.  For  the  small 
private  firm  with  no  union  contract,  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  getting  an  improved  pension  plan, 
for  example?  Or  allowing  for  part-time  work? 
Obviously,  different  types  of  employers  face  dif- 
ferent constraints,  and  the  policy  changes  re- 
quired vary  accordingly.  Table  2  indicates 
roughly  the  kinds  of  information  that  could  be 
obtained. 

Implications  of  Research  on  Career  Patterns 

The  appearance  of  some  range  of  options  with' 
regard  to  how  one  times  his  work  and  non-work 
periods  and  within  the  work  span,  the  flexibility 
of  going  from  one  type  of  work  to  another,  is  a 
fairly  recent  phenomenon.  Even  now,  these  priv- 
ileges extend  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  all 
workers  who  make  up  the  few  highly  industrial- 
ized, highly  productive  economies  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  these  advanced  economies  are  in  the 
forefront  of  social  policy  formation  as  well  as 
technological  advance;  it  is  here,  particularly, 
that  man  needs  constantly  to  evaluate  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  control  most  of  his 
adult  life,  i.e.,  those  institutions  governing  his 
labor  force  activity. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  making  such  evalua- 
tions is  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  individual  pref- 
erence. We  know  very  little  about  how  people 
would  like  to  divide  their  time  between  work  and 
non-work  pursuits.  More  specifically,  we  knov, 
little  about  the  quality  of  retirement  leisure,  ex- 
cept for  the  general  conclusion  that  satisfactory 
retirement  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  incomt 
arrangements— that  is,  on  retirement  income  rel 
ative  to  earnings  during  the  later  working  years 
To  take  the  limiting  case,  if    100%  of  earning 
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were  maintained  for  retirees,  income  and  free 
time  would  no  longer  be  alternatives  and  per- 
sons who  remained  at  work  would  do  so  because 
they  preferred  work  to  leisure.  As  soon  as  the 
maintained  income  moves  to  less  than  full  earn- 
ings, the  worker  is  put  in  the  position  of  trading 
income  for  leisure.  One  could  hypothesize  that 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  earnings  available 
as  retirement  income,  the  less  appealing  retire- 
ment from  work  becomes  and  the  more  reluctant 
the  worker  is  to  retire,  given  any  option. 

If  in  reality  the  worker  has  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  some  period  after  the  usual 
retirement  age  (from  65  to  70,  for  example),  it 
would  be  possible  to  discover  the  relative  value 
he  places  on  goods  as  opposed  to  free  time. 
Again,  very  little  is  known  about  people's  per- 
ceptions of  the  worth  of  free  time;  certainly, 
there  is  no  evidence  on  the  price  that  will  be 
paid  for  time  off.  Most  important  of  all,  there 
is  the  question  of  whether  leisure  time  becomes 
more  or  less  valuable  as  one  grows  older.  Re- 
search might  indicate  that  retirement  in  the  op- 
tional years  has  the  effect  of  conferring  leisure 
on  man  when  he  least  wants  it — a  curious  in- 
version of  the  notion  that  youth  is  wasted  on  the 
young. 

Failure  to  make  explicit  our  preferences  first, 
between  goods  and  free  time  and  second,  to  the 
preferred  forms  of  leisure,  have  obscured  some 
broader  issues  of  career  patterns,  particularly  as 
they  develop  late  in  work-life.  Increasing  in- 
terests in  second  careers  has  opened  these  ques- 
tions to  a  group  much  larger  than  the  aged, 
extending  the  issues  to  persons  far  short  of  re- 


tirement. If  the  thrust  of  a  technologically  ad- 
vanced economy  is  to  displace  workers  frequently 
by  rendering  +heir  skills  and  knowledge  obsolete, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  output  to  sus- 
tain them  even  in  their  idleness,  a  relentless  logic 
argues  for  a  revamping  of  our  work-leisure  pat- 
terns. 

Within  the  context  of  such  broad  trends,  the 
research  suggested  here  would  provide  an  index 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  using  our  resources 
maximally.  Beyond  the  broad  economic  consid- 
erations, it  would  be  useful  to  business  organiza- 
tions, public  employers,  and  union  officials  to 
know  whether  their  employees  and  constituents 
would  opt  for  a  second  career  or  early  retire- 
ment, were  such  options  available.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  some  evidence  on  desired  patterns,  the 
free  time  generated  by  economic  growth  will 
come  to  be  absorbed  in  ways  not  necessarily 
compatible  with  preferences.  And  without  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  over-all  constraints  operat- 
ing against  career  flexibility,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  degree  to  which  firms  could  in  fact 
accommodate  to  worker  preference,  even  if  it 
were  known. 
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Work  and  Leisure  for 
Older  Workers 


Ewan  Clague,  PhD1 


In  an  agricultural  society  work  and  leisure  are 
inexorably  intertwined  throughout  life.  My  first 
work  experience  occurred  at  7  years  of  age.  My 
father,  working  for  wages,  was  cutting  corn  on 
a  neighboring  farm.  Mother,  accompanied  by 
four  children  ranging  down  to  I  year  of  age, 
shucked  out  the  ears  of  corn — on  a  piecework 
basis.  We  children  acquired  some  skill  and  did 
our  little  bit.  For  me  was  it  work  or  leisure?  At 
the  other  extreme  of  age  an  old  grandfather  on 
that  farm  could  not  work  in  the  fields,  but  he  fed 
the  cows  and  the  hogs  morning  and  night.  At 
harvest  time  the  farm  population  worked  from 
daylight  to  dark,  but  in  the  slack  season  they 
went  on  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  One 
thing  is  sure — no  one  was  unemployed. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Juanita  Kreps  and 
many  others,  our  industrialized  society  provides 
no  such  intertwining  of  work  and  leisure  through- 
out a  man's  or  woman's  life.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  age  scale,  the  school  years  have  been 
lifted  to  new  heights  (going  to  school  has  not 
been  defined  as  work,  although  many  an  adult 
can  certify  that  his  educational  activity  was  the 
most  strenuous  "work"  that  he  ever  did).  For 
city  youngsters  not  in  school  the  legal  regulations 
governing  job-holding  limit  the  job  opportunities 
until  they  are  adults.  Literally  millions  of  young 
people  are  consigned  to  several  years  of  leisure 
which  is  alien  to  their  instincts  and  their  motiva- 
tions. 


3821   Woodley  Rd..   NW,  Washington  20016. 


In  old  age  the  same  thing  is  happening.  The 
old  man,  who  could  gradually  phase  himself  out 
of  farm  work,  finds  that  in  industry  his  working 
life  comes  to  an  abrupt  end.  When  he  cannot 
maintain  the  pace,  he  becomes  unemployed  and 
retires.  Furthermore,  as  medical  care  has  ad- 
vanced, the  lengthening  of  life  has  resulted  in 
ever  longer  retirement  years.  So  for  many  people 
a  career  begins  at  20  and  ends  at  60,  with  20 
years  of  childhood  and  youth  and  20  years  of 
old  age.  Is  this  the  best  balance  for  the  nation's 
economy  and  is  it  the  choice  that  people  would 
make,  if  they  had  some  alternatives? 

There  has  been  another  strand  of  development 
which  affects  the  working  life  itself.  On  the  farm 
the  hours  were  long,  but  the  pace  could  be  set 
by  the  individual  worker.  In  industry,  worker 
activity  is  more  largely  governed  by  the  machine 
or  the  process.  Legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  day  or  the  week  stimulated  the  in- 
tensification of  the  work  activity  itself.  The  work 
is  not  necessarily  any  harder,  but  it  is  more  con- 
tinuous. So  with  industrialization  has  come  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  spent  on  the  job,  with  pre- 
sumably more  time  available  for  leisure,  although 
if  we  would  count  commuting  time  as  work,  the 
working  day  would  not  be  greatly  shortened. 
The  commuter  does  not  rank  his  travel  time  as 
very  desirable  leisure. 

Some  other  variations  in  the  pattern  of  work 
and  leisure  have  developed  gradually.  The  6-day 
week   came   down    to   5'/p    and   then    to   5.    The 
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4-day  week  has  been  advocated  but  has  received 
very  little  support  so  far. 

Another  variant  is  the  expansion  of  holidays 
and  vacations.  Half  a  century  ago  a  national 
holiday  was  a  payless  day  for  the  vast  majority 
of  American  workers.  Today  many  collective 
bargaining  contracts  provide  for  10,  II,  or  12 
paid  holidays  in  a  year,  including  some  which 
are  personal  to  the  worker  and  his  family.  Paid 
vacations  began  at  I  or  2  weeks,  but  these  have 
grown  to  3  and  4  weeks,  while  the  required  length 
of  service  has  been  reduced,  so  that  more  workers 
are  qualifying  for  the  longer  vacations. 

Some  years  ago  the  United  Steel  Workers  pio- 
neered in  a  new  idea — a  3  mo.  vacation  every 
5  years.  This  reaches  part-way  to  the  college 
professor's  sabbatical — an  occasional  semester  or 
year  off  from  teaching  for  study  and  research. 

Finally,  for  many  workers  from  time  to  time 
there  is  a  spell  of  unemployment  which  provides 
them  with  leisure,  such  as  it  is.  In  my  days  of 
teaching  elementary  economics  (in  the  1920s, 
not  the  1930s!)  we  instructors  posed  for  the  stu- 
dents the  proposition  that  "a  short  period  of 
'jnemployment  is  as  good  as  a  vacation;  it  en- 
ables the  worker  to  rest  up  before  he  goes  back 
to  work."  Of  course,  the  students  were  supposed 
to  realize  that  the  shock  and  the  worry  of  un- 
employment was  the  very  opposite  of  a  vacation 
at  the  worker's  own  choice.  But  the  class  could 
sometimes  get  into  quite  an  argument  about  un- 
employment as  a  kind  of  vacation. 

Those  were  the  days  before  unemployment  in- 
surance, so  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  the 
unemployed  man  was  without  pay.  But  now  we 
have  a  nation-wide  Federal-State  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  which  provides  benefits  for 
as  long  as  6  mo.  In  addition,  some  industries 
provide  supplementary  benefits  for  as  long  as  a 
year,  benefits  which  sometimes  bring  the  unem- 
ployed worker's  weekly  income  up  to  95%  of 
take-home  pay.  This  is  the  background  of  the  ar- 
ticles, which  appeared  in  the  press  a  few  months 
back,  about  the  older  workers  in  the  John  Deere 
Co.  (agricultural  implements)  who  offered  to 
take  the  brunt  of  the  necessary  layoffs  so  that 
younger  workers  could  remain  on  the  job.  Some 
of  the  workers  suggested  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  (if  the  unemployment  lasted  that  long)  they 
might  want  to  consider  early  retirement. 

Then  there  is  seasonal  unemployment,  which 
affects  many  workers  employed  in  industries 
which  have  alternating  peak  and  slack  seasons 
every  year.  When  the  slack  season  lasts  less 
than  half  the  year,  such  workers  are  fully  pro- 
tected by   unemployment  insurance — that   is,   to 


the  extent  that  insurance  benefits  are  an  offset 
to  wage  loss.  The  workers  would  have  either 
wages  or  benefits  throughout  the  year.  For  ex- 
ample, workers  in  the  contract  construction  in- 
dustry number  about  5%  of  the  work  force 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  but  in  some 
years  they  received  20%  of  the  benefits  paid 
out.  Likewise,  there  are  many  women  workers  in 
food  processing  industries  who  subsist  on  benefits 
in  the  off  seasons.  Employers  often  claim  that 
some  seasonally  unemployed  workers  are  not 
really  in  the  labor  market  in  that  they  have 
adapted  their  mode  and  standard  of  living  to 
periodic  unemployment.  In  such  cases  perhaps 
we  have  an  example  of  unemployment  becoming 
a  kind  of  leisure. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  now  are.  The  system,  if  we  can 
call  it  that,  has  grown  by  piecemeal  additions 
and  periodic  adaptations.  It  does  not  represent 
a  comprehensive  purposeful  plan  in  which 
achievements  can  be  measured  against  objec- 
tives. But  has  it  not  worked  out  fairly  well? 
What  are  the  shortcomings,  if  any?  How  would 
we  want  to  change  it  for  the  future? 

In  more  senses  than  one  we  cannot  readily 
answer  those  questions.  If  individual  workers 
had  their  choices,  what  would  they  do  differ- 
ently? Numerous  studies  have  been  made,  but 
no  clear  picture  emerges.  Some  older  workers  on 
the  job  would  be  eager  to  retire,  if.  .  .  .  Others 
in  retirement  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  work. 
Some  young  people  right  at  this  moment  are  de- 
pressed at  the  prospect  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  scholarship  money  to  enable  them  to  go 
to  college  this  fall.  Others  who  are  in  school 
are  so  disillusioned  about  education  that  they 
are  a  threat  to  community  peace;  perhaps  they 
would  be  far  better  off  in  a  job.  But  one  point 
does  stand  out — the  fact  that  the  dissatisfactions 
are  offsetting  does  not  eliminate  the  problem; 
it  multiplies  it.  There  is  enough  accumulating  dis- 
satisfaction to  warrant  an  effort  to  generate 
some  action  looking  toward  readjustment. 

The  National  Council  on  Aging  has  for  many 
years  conducted  research  and  issued  volumes  of 
abstracts  on  the  special  problems  of  older  work- 
ers, whether  on  the  job  or  in  retirement.  Confer- 
ences have  been  held,  including  the  latest  one 
in  Washington,  DC,  June  14-15,  1970,  in  order 
to  focus  expert  attention  on  the  devising  of  pro- 
grams especially  designed  for  older  workers.  This 
paper  is  an  effort  to  summarize  the  results  of 
past  conferences  and  to  outline  a  program  of 
demonstrations  and  future  action,  with  research 
as  needed  along  the  way. 
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Trends  in  Working   Life 

That  people  live  longer  and  work  less  is  practi- 
cally an  axiom  of  modern  economic  doctrine.  But 
we  seldom  go  to  the  trouble  of  setting  down  the 
precise  figures  which  measure  work  versus  non- 
work  in  an  individual's  life. 

First,  (Table  I)  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  work- 
ing and  non-working  population  of  the  nation  in 
May,  1970.  Take  men  first,  by  age  groups,  total 
labor  force,  including  military  (Employment  and 
Earnings,  1970).  In  brief,  there  were  67.3  million 
men  16  years  or  over  in  the  population,  of  whom 
54.0  million  were  in  the  labor  force,  while  13.3 
million  were  not.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the 
unemployed;  they  are  in  the  labor  force  column. 

The  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  stand  out  clearly 
— under  20  and  over  60.  Among  the  young 
people  out  of  the  labor  force,  including  those 
20-24,  a  goodly  proportion  are  in  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  within  the  labor  force  unemployment 
rates  of  12-15%  are  quite  usual — about  one- 
seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  young  men. 

In  the  prime  of  working  life  (25-39)  only  3.2% 
of  men  are  not  in  the  labor  force.  In  the  40-59 
decades  that  ratio  nearly  doubles,  and  then  the 
ratio  becomes  nearly  one-fourth  for  the  60-64 
group  and  nearly  three-quarters  for  the  65  and 
over.  Altogether,  about  2.25  million  men  be- 
tween 40  and  65  years  are  not  in  the  labor  force 
for  one  reason  or  another.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  their  circumstances.    How  many  are 


Table  1.  Working  and  Non-working 
Population  of  the  USA,  May,  1970,  Male. 


Not  in  Labor 

%  of  Total  Not 

Age  Groups 

In  Labor  Force 

Force 

in  Labor  Force 

1&-17 

1,705,000 

2,159,000 

55.9 

18-19 

2,430,000 

1,209,000 

33.2 

20-24 

7,196,000 

1,274,000 

15.0 

25-39 

17,189,000 

573,000 

3.2 

40-59 

20,277,000 

1,321,000 

6.1 

60-64 

2,947,000 

921,000 

23.8 

65  &  over 

2,251.000 

5,820,000 

72.1 

Table  2.  Working  and  Non-working 
Population  of  the  USA,  May,  1970,  Female. 


Out  of  Labor        %  of  Total  Not 
Force  in  Labor  Force 


16-17 

1,151,000 

2,630,000 

69.6 

18-19 

1,759,000 

1,812,000 

50.7 

20-24 

4,724,000 

3,687,000 

43.7 

25-39 

8,439,000 

9,810,000 

53.7 

40-59 

12.251,000 

11,024,000 

47.4 

60-64 

1,596,000 

2,841,000 

64.0 

65  &  over 

1,036,000 

9,835,000 

90.5 

Total 

30.974,000 

41,639.000 

57.3 

retired   on    pensions?     How   large   are   the   pen- 
sions?   How  many  would  prefer  to  work? 

On  the  other  hand,  5.2  million  men  aged  60 
and  over  are  still  in  the  labor  force.    Note  the 
2.25  million  65  years  and  over.    Why  have  they  j 
not  retired?    Is  it  a  strong  preference  for  work  or  { 
an   unwillingness  to   live  on   their   retirement  in-   j 
come? 

The  situation  of  women  workers  is  worth  not- 
ing.   The  status  of  women  in  the  labor  force  in  ! 
May,   1970  is  shown  in  Table  2  (Employment  and 
Earnings,   1970). 

During    the    prime    of    life,    most   women    are  j 
heavily   occupied   with    home-making   and   child-  j 
rearing.    Yet  about  half  of  all   women   between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40  are  in   the   labor  force, 
while  substantially  more  than  half  of  those  40-59 
are  working  or  looking  for  work.   These  later  dec- 
ades  are   the   ages  when   many   women    re-enter 
the   labor  force  after  the  children   have  grown.  ; 
And  even  these  figures  understate  the  degree  of 
labor  force  participation.    In    1968  the  average 
number  of  women   in   the   labor  force  was  29.2 
million,    but    the    total    number   who   worked    at 
some    time    during    the    year    was    36.9    million 
(Manpower   Report   of   the   President — 1970). 

At   age   60   the   pattern   sharply   changes,    no 
doubt  partly  because  of  the  retirement  age  for 
women  under  social  security.    Nevertheless,  there 
are  2.6  million  women  in  the  labor  force  during 
the  retirement  ages.    Social   factors  of  divorce, 
separation,     and    widowhood    are    undoubtedly 
partly  responsible  for  that  situation.    Mrs.  Eliza-' 
beth   Duncan   Koontz,    Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  reported  to  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  last  May  5  that  almost  I0.5  million 
women   aged   55   and   older   were   widowed,    di- 
vorced, separated,  or  single.  Women's  retirement , 
benefits   under   social    security   average   substan-; 
tially  lower  than  men's,  and  fewer  of  them  would  j 
have    private    pensions.     Whether    or    not    some 
millions  of  these  women  would  like  to  get  a  job,' 
it  is   clear  that  there   is  available   among   older, 
women    out    of    the    labor    force    an    enormous' 
amount  of  leisure  time.  What  do  they  do  with  it? 
The   other   side   of  the  coin   is  the  degree  of 
leisure  available  to  the  worker  during  his  (or  her) 
working  life.    How  much  do  people  actually  work 
during  a  year? 

In  1 927,  when  I  was  participating  in  a  survey 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
a  minor  supervisor  in  a  small  merchant  blast 
furnace  in  Tennessee.  The  approaching  week-end 
was  his  time  off,  and  he  told  me  his  plan.    He 
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was  on  a  2-week  schedule — 12  hours  a  day,  with 
24  hours  straight  on  the  weekend  switch  of  shifts, 
and  then  finally  36  hours  off  on  the  next  weekend. 
That  was  the  week  he  drove  60  miles  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  with  his  daughter  and  her 
family;  then  back  to  work  at  midnight  Sunday. 
That  was  his  recreation  schedule  for  the  year,  ex- 
cept when  the  furnace  shut  down  for  repairs. 

Of  course,  such  hours  existed  only  in  con- 
tinuous process  industries,  and  not  in  all  of  them. 
In  fact,  the  steel  industry  had  switched  to  an 
8-hour  day  back  in  1923.  But  these  little  mer- 
chant blast  furnaces  continued  on  the  12-hour 
shifts  until  they  were  eventually  forced  out  of 
business. 

Today  the  5-day  week  is  nearly  universal,  so 
the  worker  can  take  off  104  days  from  the  365. 
Then  there  are  about  10  or  II  firmly  estab- 
lished holidays,  so  the  working  days  come  down 
to  about  250.  A  2-week  vacation  takes  off  10 
more  days,  and  a  4-week  another  10,  reducing 
the  work  days  to  230.  At  8  hours  a  day,  the 
work-year  would  amount  to  1,840  hours.  Count- 
ing out  8  hours  a  day  for  sleep  and  4  hours  for 
meals,  there  remain  a  total  of  4,380  hours  avail- 
able for  work  or  leisure.  So  the  typical  year- 
round  fulltime  worker  described  above  would 
devote  about  42%  of  his  available  time  to 
work  and  58%  to  other  activities,  including 
leisure. 

Some  workers  are  eager  to  devote  some  of 
that  potential  leisure  time  to  work.  Twice  a  year 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  a  spe- 
cial survey  of  moonlighting — or,  in  technical 
terms,  multiple  jobholding.  About  5%  of  the 
American  labor  force  hold  two  or  more  jobs  in 
the  same  week.  The  last  survey  reported  them 
as  averaging  about  52  hours  a  week.  Further- 
more, a  high  proportion  of  such  moonlighters 
were  younger  men  with  families.  This  fact  is 
interpreted  to  mean  (rightly,  I  think)  that  in 
those  early  years  of  career  development  and 
family-rearing  the  workers  need  and  want  more 
income;  and  they  are  willing  to  trade  leisure  for 
job  opportunities. 

Then  there  are  the  one-job  workers  who  put 
in  large  amounts  of  overtime,  usually  at  premium 
pay.  At  one  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  aver- 
age overtime  hours  worked  in  the  auto  industry 
reached  nearly  7  hours  per  week.  That  is  prac- 
tically a  6-day  week  for  the  entire  work  force. 
In  the  spring  of  1969  the  overtime  hours  in  man- 
ufacturing industries  as  a  whole  amounted  in 
several  months  to  nearly  4  hours  per  week — 
some  14,000,000  workers  averaging  nearly  5'/2 
days  per  week. 


Of  course,  not  all  this  overtime  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Sometimes  there  is 
grumbling  and  even  absolute  refusal  by  some 
workers,  but  as  a  group  the  workers  favor  the 
overtime.  They  will  vote  for  the  overtime  in 
preference  to  having  more  workers  hired  to  en- 
able all  the  force  to  work  only  straight  time. 
Out  in  California,  where  women  were  limited 
by  law  to  8  hours  work  a  day,  a  group  of  air- 
craft assembly  workers  started  a  court  suit  un- 
der the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  to  require  the 
employers  to  give  the  women  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  work  overtime  as  the  men.  So  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  some  workers  will  choose 
additional  work  in  preference  to  leisure.  Since 
most  of  such  workers,  under  the  full  employ- 
ment economy  of  recent  years,  can  readily  find 
opportunities  for  multiple  jobholding,  there  is 
no   serious   social    problem    here. 

Conversely,  when  men  and  women  are  in  their 
late  40s  or  early  50s  they  are  likely,  in  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  cases,  to  favor  exchanging 
work  time  for  additional  leisure — whether  by  the 
day,  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  year.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  prevailing  long-established 
pattern  of  standard  working  hours  does  not 
readily  permit  self-selected  working  hours.  The 
50-year-old  worker  must  keep  up  the  normal 
pace  in  the  workshop,  or  else  he  must  shift  to 
another  job  or  occupation  (sometimes  self-em- 
ployment) in  which  he  can  proceed  at  his  own 
pace  and  take  his  leisure  whenever  he  feels 
like  it. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  working  life  on  which  we 
need  much  more  information.  The  main  prob- 
lem is  not  that  older  workers  in  general  suffer 
greatly  from  loss  of  jobs  and  unemployment — 
they  do  not!  The  real  problem  is  whether  they 
are  contentedly  rounding  out  their  careers  in 
jobs  they  like  or  whether  they  are  unhappily 
clinging  to  jobs  they  dislike  but  cannot  change. 

The  Age  of  Readjustment,  40-60 

By  that  time  in  their  working  lives  many  work- 
ers are  being  pushed  into  a  readjustment  of 
occupation  by  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. The  professional  athletes,  the  movie  stars, 
the  military,  etc.,  become  too  old  for  the  youth- 
ful occupations.  This  was  inevitable  from  the 
beginning —  even  the  top  stars  have  to  quit  the 
occupation.  These  workers  may  be  in  prime 
good  health;  they  simply  have  lost  the  peak 
capacity  that  the  occupation   requires. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  occupation  which 
is  declining  in  numbers  because  of  changing 
technology   or   shifting   demand.    Older   workers 
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in  general  can  perform  all  right,  but  there  are 
not  enough  openings  for  all.  The  hesitant  worker 
will  stick  to  the  sinking  ship,  a  bold  one  will 
start  exploring.  Twenty  years  ago  a  young  radio 
technician  took  me  to  the  radio  station  where 
I  gave  an  interview  on  occupations  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  mentioned  the  new  industry  of  television. 
All  the  way  back  to  my  office  he  quizzed  me 
about  how  he  could  get  into  television  (as  it 
happened,  radio  did  not  go  into  a  decline). 

So  much  for  the  push  to  get  out;  but  there 
are  also  equally  strong  pulls.  Many  factors  in- 
duce a  worker  to  seek  a  new  career  midstream 
in  a  working  life.  With  full  maturity  he  may 
become  bored  with  what  has  become  his 
career.  Or  a  sudden  opportunity  may  fire  him 
up  to  make  a  leap.  A  nephew  of  mine  of  45 
years  had  a  successful  career  of  20  years  in  an 
airplane  manufacturing  company  as  a  missile 
physicist.  Last  year  he  gave  it  all  up  to  become 
a  partner  in  a  struggling  equipment  manufactur- 
ing concern.  Among  women  there  are  vast  num- 
bers who  leave  homemaking  in  middle  life  to 
become  wage  and  salary  earners.  It  is  not 
often  that  they  can  return  to  the  vocations  of 
their   youth;    they    must    start    anew. 

Then  there  is  a  large  group  of  middle-aged 
workers  who  want  more  leisure.  They  are 
wearied  with  the  rat  race  and  want  to  enjoy  a 
leisure  that  they  have  never  had.  "See  the  world 
before  it  is  too  late."  But  they  do  not  want 
permanent  retirement;  most  could  not  afford 
it.  They  want  an  occupation  which  combines 
work  and  leisure  in  a   happy  combination. 

In  summary,  these  approaching-old-age  work- 
ers are  either  pushed  into  a  readjustment,  per- 
haps even  against  their  will,  or  induced  into  it 
by  hopes  or  prospects.  This  is  the  decade  or 
more  in  which  significant  changes  in  occupa- 
tional life  must  occur  for  a  high  proportion  of 
the    labor    force. 

Employer  Responsibilities  and  Policies 

The  employer  is  the  key  to  occupational  read- 
justment insofar  as  he  is  the  job  creator  and 
the  job  giver.  There  are  industries  in  which 
organized  workers  substantially  control  the 
placement  of  workers  in  jobs.  But  in  the  sum 
total  of  the  US  economy,  these  do  not  loom 
large.  Even  in  these  industries  the  employer  is 
the  final  boss,  because  in  extremis  he  can  shut 
the  plant  down  and  quit  the  business.  So  it  is 
the  employer  who  can  most  help  by  his  policies 
to  develop  the  kind  of  occupational  structure 
suitable   to   older   workers   in   the   later   decades 


of  their  working  lives.    What  are  some  of  these 
polices? 

1 .  Open   Hiring   Without  Discrimination 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions  discrimination 
is  not  always  easy  to  avoid.  What  is  needed 
are  tests  that  fairly  and  accurately  measure 
the  productivity  of  older  workers  as  a  group 
and  which  are  applied  to  new  people  when  they 
come  looking  for  a  job.  Instead,  the  usual 
method  in  personnel  departments  (and  in  higher 
level  policies)  is  the  application  of  crude  statis- 
tical probabilities.  For  example,  in  a  market 
with  an  ample  labor  supply,  it  appears  to  the 
hiring  office  that  about  three  out  of  four  older 
workers  who  apply  are  really  not  qualified  (con- 
versely, the  other  one-fourth  are  qualified). 
Among  younger  applicants  about  two  out  of 
three  are  O.K.  On  the  basis  of  that  experience 
the  office  issues  the  order  to  hire  only  workers 
under  age  40. 

Dr.  Leon  F.  Koyl  (1970)  has  shown  that 
there  are  techniques  of  measurement  which 
will  zero  in  on  the  individual — is  this  worker 
qualified?  Then  the  older  worker  on  his  quali- 
fications may  get  the  job.  A  corollary  of  this 
is  that  employers  should  study  the  illness,  ac- 
cident, absenteeism,  and  performance  rates  of 
older  workers.  That  is  the  only  way  to  test 
whether  the  "folklore"  of  older  worker  limita- 
tions is  really  valid  for  a  specific  firm  and  in- 
dustry. 

2.  Retention  of  Older  Workers 

The  time-honored  method  of  adjusting  the  job 
to  the  older  worker's  declining  powers  is  to 
transfer  the  worker  to  an  easier  job — a  reassign- 
ment. The  classic  example  is  the  flagman  at  a 
railroad  crossing.  Oftentimes  certain  jobs  are 
earmarked  for  older  workers  on  their  way  to 
retirement.  Such  transition  jobs  are  familiar, 
well-established  jobs  recognized  as  appropriate 
for  older  workers. 

There  are  difficulties  with  reassignments  which 
often  require  expert  personnel  management. 
What  about  pay?  Is  it  lower?  Then  the  worker 
is  resistant  for  two  reasons:  (a)  he  has  ob- 
viously been  downgraded,  and  (b)  he  earns  less 
money.  Sometimes  this  dissatisfaction  is  met  by 
paying  the  previous  wage,  but  this  can  cause 
other  anomalies.  Sometimes  the  sting  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  move  by  creating  a  new  job  with 
an  impressive  title  and  nominal  duties — "kicked 
upstairs." 

Sometimes  a  more  amicable  adjustment  can 
be   achieved    by   making   the   transfer   job   part- 
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time,  so  that  the  reduction  in  pay  is  less  evident 
and  the  worker  has  some  compensation  in  more 
leisure.  In  any  case,  job  reassignment  is  quite 
widespread  in  American  industry  and  it  has 
solved  many  older  worker  problems. 

A  more  innovative  method  of  adjusting  older 
workers  to  new  jobs  is  job  redesign.  This  is  a 
well-known,  long-established  technique  for  ex- 
panding output  or  improving  efficiency.  What 
is  relatively  new  is  the  use  of  redesign  to  fa- 
cilitate the  readjustment  of  older  workers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1967)  has 
recently  published  a  study  of  Job  Redesign  for 
Older  Workers,  which  records  the  results  of  ten 
different  cases  in  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
situations.  Among  them  were  materials  handlers 
at  a  carpet  plant,  circuit  assembly  workers  in  a 
computer  plant,  wire  cutters  and  porters  at  an 
instrument  factory,  a  crane  operator  at  a  slag 
plant,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  Each  example 
is  described  in  detail.  The  beneficiaries  were 
older  workers. 

The  BLS  researchers  have  summarized  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  in  the  following  conclusions. 

(a)  Job  redesign  is  continually  being  under- 
taken for  purposes  of  productive  efficiency.  Why 
not  add  the  employment  of  older  workers  as 
an  additional   objective? 

(b)  Experience  shows  that  redesign  specifically 
for  older  workers  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted in  both  small  and  large  plants. 

(c)  A  positive,  formal,  planned  system  is 
superior  to  the  individual,  informal  case  method 
which  in  practice  is  widely  applied  by  super- 
visors and  foremen  for  the  individual  worthy 
cases. 

(d)  Any  significant  equipment  change  can 
furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  proposing  and 
carrying  through  a  redesign  of  jobs  to  fit  the 
new  operations. 

(e)  The  examples  cited  in  this  study  occurred 
with  relatively  little  money  outlay,  with  a  small 
loss  of  output  during  the  transition,  and  with 
improved  productivity  afterward. 

(f)  Comprehensive  redesign  may  cause  some 
displacement  of  workers  which  can  be  met  only 
by  reassignment,  if  unemployment  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  objective  should  be  to  keep  these 
two  alternatives  to  a   minimum. 

3.  Staffing   With   Older  Workers 

Some  organizations  have  deliberately  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  staffing  with  older  workers. 
The  academic  world  a  decade  or  so  ago  was 
intrigued  by  Hastings  Law  School  (University  of 
California),   which   was   staffed   entirely  by   pro- 


fessors of  retirement  age  (65  years).  They  ob 
tained  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the  coun- 
try, those  who  had  been  compulsorily  retired 
by  other  colleges.  Similar  attempts  have  been 
made  in  private  industry. 

Another  variant,  which  could  be  applicable 
to  older  workers,  is  the  practice  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  in  New  York  City  with  respect 
to  women  workers.  Recognizing  that  women  with 
families  will  be  confronted  periodically  by  do- 
mestic crises  which  prevent  their  coming  to 
work,  the  employers  regularly  overstaff  by,  say 
10%.  Despite  the  absences  there  will  be  enough 
workers  on  hand  to  produce  the  output.  If  there 
is  some  excess,  the  extras  are  put  to  work  on 
something  else.  Such  a  system  might  be  applica- 
ble to  older  workers  as  a  group. 

A  team-work  relationship,  which  has  some- 
times worked,  is  to  have  a  regular  full  time  job 
carried  by  two  workers.  If  the  team  is  a  good 
one  they  can  achieve  great  flexibility  between 
themselves  at  no  loss  to  the  employer.  I  have 
seen  this  in  operation  in  an  office.  It  requires  an 
adaptable  and  congenial   partnership. 

Finally,  an  employer  may  have  a  production 
operation  which  permits  considerable  part  time. 
That  permits  the  older  worker  to  take  it  easier, 
while  the  part  time  makes  the  reduction  in  pay 
easier  to  take. 

Phased  retirement  is  another  method  which  is 
frequently  acceptable  to  workers  nearing  the 
retirement  age.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
company  in  the  midwest  which  had  a  system 
of  starting  the  worker  toward  retirement  by 
putting  him  on  a  10-mo.  year,  and  then  reducing 
the  worktime  by  2  mo.  each  year  for  the  next  5 
years — and  then  out.  It  provided  the  older 
worker  with  a  gentle  transition  from  work  to 
retirement. 

4.  Management  Policy 

One  of  the  most  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems in  any  large  organization  is  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  consistent  policies. 
Many  a  forward-looking  concern  in  the  matter 
of  discrimination  has  found  out  that  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  front  office  have  not  in- 
fluenced the  activities  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
personnel  officers,  supervisors,  and  foremen.  Top 
level  union  officials  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. With  respect  to  older  workers  the  same 
principle  applies — a  positive  policy  at  the  top 
must  not  only  be  recommunicated  down  the 
line  to  the  shop  level,  but  it  must  also  be  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  of  clear  intent  and  firm 
purpose. 
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Furthermore,  the  priority  of  this  purpose  must 
be  clearly  demonstrated  when  it  runs  up  against 
a  conflict  of  policies.  For  example,  if  one  of 
the  departments  is  making  some  adjustments  to 
facilitate  the  retention  of  older  workers,  the 
supervisor  must  not  be  reprimanded  for  failing 
to  make  his  production  quota.  This  does  not 
mean  that  productivity  should  be  disregarded; 
older  workers  cannot  claim  more  than  the  right 
to   fair  competition. 

Union  Policies 

Union  policies  are  markedly  influenced  by  the 
job  situation  in  the  occupation,  the  industry, 
and  the  economy.  They  also  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  age  composition  of  members 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  nation.  Young  workers  favor 
immediate  benefits  in  the  form  of  wages;  older 
workers  are  far  more  interested  in  fringe  bene- 
fits and  in  job  security.  When  young  workers 
are  scarce,  as  in  the  1950s,  older  workers  find 
employment  opportunities  favorable.  When 
young  workers  become  numerous  and  influential, 
as  in  the  1970s,  older  workers  are  certain  to 
experience  more  competition,  both  in  getting 
and  in  holding  jobs.  Union  policies  will  surely 
reflect  the  developing  picture  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  near  future. 

I .  Hiring  and  Retention 

When  job  opportunities  are  plentiful,  older 
workers  vote  to  stay  on  the  job.  For  example, 
it  was  in  the  1950s  that  the  Steel  Workers  Union 
negotiated  an  increase  in  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment age  from  65  to  68.  The  permissible  re- 
tirement age  was  not  affected.  Older  workers 
were  permitted  to  remain  3  more  years  in  the 
steel  industry,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Another  example  from  the  early  postwar  per- 
iod was  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Carpenters 
Union  local  in  Washington,  DC,  which  provided 
that  for  every  ten  men  on  a  construction  em- 
ployer's payroll,  two  should  be  age  65  or  over. 
In  the  erratic  and  uncertain  job  situation  in  the 
building  industry  that  rule  reflected  the  fear  that 
older  workers  in  the  craft  would  not  get  a  chance 
at  jobs  without  some  union  pressure. 

The  major  protection  of  the  older  worker  on 
the  job  is  seniority.  This  serves  primarily  the 
older  worker  who  has  stayed  with  the  firm,  but 
it  has  little  value  for  the  older  worker  newly 
hired.  Furthermore,  seniority  operates  at  sev- 
eral levels.  It  could  mean  seniority  in  the  job 
classification  only,  or  in  the  department,  or  in 
the   plant,   or  even   in   the  company  as  a   whole. 


There  can  be  a  wide  difference  among  these  in 
the  effect  upon  the  retention  of  older  workers. 
The  wider  the  scope,  presumably  the  greater  will 
be  the  protection.  But  there  are  limits  in  prac- 
tice. The  worker  may  be  neither  satisfied  nor 
productive  in  a  different  job  or  occupation.  Em- 
ployers have  been  known  to  close  plants  in  order 
to  escape  from  a  badly  proportioned  and  in- 
efficient work  force. 

2.   Vacations  and  Sabbaticals 

The  time  worked  during  the  week  has  grad- 
ually been  worked  downward  over  the  decades,  i 
but  the  movement  has  slowed  down  compared 
to  the  spectacular  decline  of  the  early  1900s. 
The  8-hour  day  is  fairly  standard  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  many  other  industries.  The  5-day 
week  has  become  almost  universal,  but  there 
are  few  signs  of  a  4-day  week.  In  the  last  25 
years  the  more  significant  movement  toward 
leisure  has  been  the  growth  of  holidays  and  va- 
cations. In  former  times  most  holidays  were 
unpaid,  and  paid  vacations  were  brief,  if  at  all. 
Paid  holidays  have  now  crept  up  to  10,  I  I ,  or 
12;  and  the  decision  to  set  them  at  the  week- 
end has  had  the  effect  of  giving  workers  3-day 
weekends  several  times  a  year. 

A  more  spectacular  move  by  a  union  was 
the  settlement  negotiated  by  the  Steel  Workers  : 
for  3-mo.  vacations  once  in  5  years.  This  idea 
has  not  spread  rapidly  or  widely  in  American 
industry,  but  it  is  still  growing.  This  move  is 
especially  beneficial  to  the  older  worker  in  pro- 
viding for  substantial  relaxation,  which  he  usu- 
ally needs,  hlowever,  there  are  some  disadvan- 
tages to  this  type  of  plan.  Some  workers  seize 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  so  make  double 
income,  but  fail  to  get  the  rest  that  the  em- 
ployer  expects.  Others  risk  some  loss  of  skill 
over  such  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  job. 

3.  Early  Retirement 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in 
1935,  a  retirement  age  of  65  was  considered 
quite  reasonable.  For  many  Federal  employees 
it  was  70.  Since  that  time  the  shift  has  been 
sharply  and  steadily  downward.  Furthermore, 
large  numbers  of  workers  have  begun  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  to  early  retirement.  They  do  in 
fact  retire  early.  A  major  factor  in  that  de- 
velopment has  been  the  growth  of  private  in- 
dustry  pensions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram it  was  confidently  expected  that  Social 
Security  benefits  would  gradually  eliminate  the 
need  for  old  age  assistance  and  would  meet  the 
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need  for  a  fairly  universal  basic  pension  system. 
But  two  factors  produced  a  change  in  outlook. 
One  was  the  widespread  expansion  of  private 
pension  plans  in  the  postwar  period.  During 
World  War  II  Congress  refused  to  raise  the 
Social  Security  contribution  rates,  which  would 
have  provided  funds  for  higher  benefits.  As  a 
result  the  trust  fund  was  low  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  Congress  could  not  increase  the  bene- 
fits without  raising  taxes  (and  the  postwar  in- 
flation of  1946-1948  had  diminished  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  legislated  benefits).  Unions 
turned  their  attention  to  collective  bargaining 
and  succeeded  in  getting  substantial  benefits  at 
employer  expense.  When  added  to  Social  Secur- 
ity the  combination  produced  fairly  adequate 
benfits  in  most  cases. 

The  second  factor  was  the  stimulation  which 
private  pension  plans  gave  to  early  retirement, 
because  of  the  earnings  possibilities  in  retired 
status.  Under  a  private  pension  plan,  a  retired 
worker  could  obtain  both  employment  and  re- 
tirement, without  loss  of  either  wages  or  bene- 
fits. Under  Social  Security  a  retired  worker  was 
permitted  limited  earnings  possibilities  ($1,500) 
up  to  age  72,  with  complete  freedom  to  work 
after  that.  But  in  a  private  plan  the  worker 
could  take  a  job  anywhere  except  in  the  firm 
(or  industry)  from  which  he  retired.  Finally,  the 
private  pensions  generally  provided  earlier  re- 
tirement age — 62,  60,  58,  any  age  after  30 
years'  service,  etc.  The  effect  was  to  stimulate 
retirement  at  earlier  ages,  often  accompanied 
by  substantially  full  employment  in  another  job. 
The  economics  of  this  is  discussed  in  the  section 
(below)  on  costs. 

Another  variant  of  early  retirement  has 
grown  up  in  cases  where  the  firm  or  the  in- 
dustry has  had  to  make  substantial  reductions 
in  jobs  and  where  the  older  workers  have  been 
offered  the  opportunity  to  get  out.  One  of  the 
well-known  examples  was  the  West  Coast  Long- 
shore agreement  of  1961,  in  which  casuals  and 
short-service  workers  were  dropped  from  the 
industry  in  order  to  provide  full-time  jobs  for 
the  regular  work  force.  The  employers  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  $5,000,000  a  year  to  ease  the 
burdens  on  the  workers  laid  off.  Older  long- 
service  workers  short  of  retirement  age  were 
offered  premature  retirement,  while  others  were 
offered  substantial  sums  in  dismissal  pay  ($10,- 
000)  to  enable  them  to  establish  new  careers. 

Private  pension  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  Treasury  (for  tax  purposes)  and  labor-man- 
agement plans"  must  also  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  neither  of  these  departments 


has    any    regulatory    power    over    the    adequacy 
of  the  funds. 

Critics  of  private  pensions  have  raised  the 
challenge  that  "most  private  pension  benefits 
will  never  be  paid."  Examples  have  been  cited 
of  firms  going  out  of  business  with  practically 
no  financial  provision  made  to  pay  the  pen- 
sions due.  Even  more  serious  was  a  recent  case 
in  which  a  merger  had  the  effect  of  cancelling 
out  one  company's  pension  plan.  On  the  labor 
side,  the  Miners  Union  fund  has  attracted  public 
attention  because  of  cutbacks  in  benefits  and 
charges  of  official  misuse  of  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  reputable  research  economists  have  pub- 
lished studies  which  indicate  that  the  bankrupt- 
cies are  of  minor  importance  and  that  benefits 
on  the  whole  will   be  paid. 

4.   Vesting 

Perhaps  the  greatesf  risk  to  loss  of  benefits 
in  private  plans  is  the  inability  of  the  worker 
to  qualify  for  benefits  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
service.  In  fact,  the  financial  strength  and  gen- 
erous benefits  under  some  plans  are  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  turnover  of  personnel  which  pre- 
vents most  employees  from  qualifying.  Flow 
long  should  a  worker  serve  in  a  company 
(whether  or  not  he  contributes  to  the  pension 
fund)  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  some  benefits? 
At  one  extreme  is  the  plan  which  provides  that 
the  worker  must  be  on  the  payroll  at  the  age 
of  retirement.  A  30-year  veteran  laid  off  a 
year  in  advance  would  lose  his  pension.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  plan  which  vests  some  rights 
in  the  worker  after  5  years  of  service.  In  be- 
tween are  plans  providing  for  vesting  after  10 
years,  15  years,  etc.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  the  number  of 
plans  and  workers  classified  by  degree  of  vest- 
ing,  if  any   (Monthly  Labor  Review,    1970). 

Some  years  ago  a  Presidential  Commission 
made  a  study  of  what  have  been  called  "port- 
able pensions."  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  why  pension  rights  in  private  plans  could  not 
be  cumulated  or  transferred  in  some  ways  so  as 
(a)  to  establish  eligibility  for  pensions  and  (b) 
to  enhance  the  benefits  to  the  worker.  However, 
neither  labor  nor  management  has  shown  much 
enthusiasm  or  support  for  any  portability  plan. 

Morgan  (1968)  made  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Old  Age  Security  system  should  permit 
workers  to  add  to  their  benefits  by  making  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  fund  during  their 
working  years.  In  this  way  the  workers  not  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  plans  could  achieve 
more  satisfactory  retirement  benefits. 
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5.   Worker  Attitudes 

These  can  be  viewed  from  two  standpoints. 
One  is  the  worker's  preference  for  work  or  lei- 
sure under  various  alternatives.  The  other  is  the 
worker's  attitude  toward  his  job  and  occupa- 
tion  when   he   is  employed. 

My  current  secretary  retired  unwillingly  from 
the  Federal  service  at  age  70.  She  would  have 
stayed  on  indefinitely.  Today  at  age  75  she 
would  eagerly  accept  a  fulltime  (congenial)  job. 
Her  recreation  is  horseback  riding  every  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  She  enjoys  her  leisure  plus 
her  work.  A  somewhat  different  example  was 
the  old  gentleman  who  stood  in  the  grocery  line 
with  me  right  after  World  War  II.  He  was  a 
salesman  with  a  car  who  drove  through  rural 
Maryland  and  Virginia  taking  grocery  orders. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  was  retired  much 
against  his  will.  He  wanted  his  old  job.  "I'm 
tired  of  going  to  movies;  I'm  standing  in  line 
here  to  buy  a  box  of  matches — I  haven't  any- 
thing else  to  do." 

These  examples  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
Barfield  and  Morgan  (1969)  study  of  the  re- 
tirement plans  and  desires  of  auto  workers.  The 
authors  come  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
adeguacy  of  retirement  income  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  average  worker's  mind, 
both  in  planning  for  and  in  enjoying  retirement. 
They  noted  also  that  the  earlier  the  retirement 
was  planned,  the  greater  was  the  likelihood  of 
satisfaction  in  it.  My  two  examples  above  lend 
emphasis  to  the  point  that  the  longer  people 
stay  on  the  job  the  less  likely  they  are  to  want 
to  leave  it  (bad  health,  of  course,  must  be 
excluded). 

The  opposite  side  of  the  coin  is  shown  by 
those  workers  who  want  to  quit  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  They  want  to  make 
their  fortune  and  "retire."  But  what  they  often 
do  after  retiring  is  to  plunge  into  other  ac- 
tivities. Some  of  them  work  as  hard  giving  away 
their  fortunes  as  they  did  in  making  them.  So  too 
with  many  average  early  retirees;  they  function 
as  vigorously  as  they  ever  did,  doing  things  they 
enjoy  doing  without  reference  to  the  income  in- 
volved. The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  es- 
tablished a  program  for  public  service  for  older 
volunteers. 

In  this  sense  the  first  step  in  a  successful  read- 
justment to  early  retirement  for  many  workers 
is  a  readjustment  of  occupation  during  the  mid- 
dle years.  40-60.  The  man  or  woman  who  makes 
a  successful  adjustment  at  that  period  of  work- 
ing   life   has    taken    a    long   step    forward    toward 


the  retirement  adjustment.  And  then,  this  for- 
tunate individual  is  most  likely  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  happy  combination  of  work 
and   leisure  during  retirement. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  second 
attitude  problem  noted  at  the  head  of  this  sec- 
tion. What  about  the  motivations  of  the  older 
worker  on  the  job?  Research  in  gerontology  (as 
well  as  simple  observation  in  the  shop  or  office) 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  process  of  aging 
produces  a  hardening  of  both  arteries  and 
opinions.  The  older  worker  wants  to  do  the  job 
the  way  he  has  always  done  it.  He  resists 
change.  Unfortunately,  many  factors  in  working 
life  tend  to  exacerbate  the  natural  tendencies. 
Union  work  rules  may  stress  regularity.  Shop 
custom  is  often  even  more  compulsive  than  union 
rules.  Lack  of  experience  with  change  makes  one 
fear  change.  History  records  that  Henry  Ford 
laid  down  the  rule  that  workers  be  constantly 
shifted  from  one  job  to  another  within  the  plant. 
His  motive,  it  was  alleged,  was  to  prevent  union 
organization.  But  it  also  had  the  effect  of  de- 
veloping an  adaptable  and  productive  work 
force. 

In  summary,  more  research  and  demonstra- 
tion is  urgently  needed  on  the  subject  of  motiva- 
tion of  workers  as  they  become  older.  The  meas- 
urement that  is  needed  is  the  extent  to  which 
education,  training,  work  experience,  and/or 
counseling  can  influence  the  growing  rigidity  and 
inflexibility  of  older  workers  with  respect  to  their 
occupations. 

Public   Policies 

The  greatest  contribution  which  the  general 
public  has  made  to  the  well-being  of  older  peo- 
ple is  economic  security  through  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  system.  The  extensions 
of  coverage  have  now  reached  the  point  that 
more  that  90%  of  the  working  population  is 
covered  for  old  age  benefits,  while  most  of  the 
remaining  10%  is  covered  by  reasonably  ade- 
quate government  plans — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  Private  pension  plans  supplement  the 
Social  Security  benefits,  making  the  worker's 
retirement  income  higher  and  often  permitting 
earlier  retirement. 

I .   Adequacy  of  Benefits 

The  best  assurance  of  a  contented  retirement 
is  an  income  modestly  adequate  to  an  old  per- 
son's (or  couple's)  needs.  The  retiree  can  be 
satisfied  with  an  income  substantially  below  full- 
time  earnings,  but  not  too  far  below.  Workers 
resisting     retirement     sometimes     comment     that 
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they  can't  live  with  such  a  sharp  drop  in  in- 
come." Some  loss  of  income  in  old  age  is  not 
really  a  reduction  in  living  standards.  For  those 
who  are  earning  there  is  a  double  exemption 
for  husband  and  wife  in  the  US  income  tax. 
Social  Security  benefits  are  not  taxed  at  all. 
For  those  not  working,  there  is  a  saving  in  work 
expenses.  Some  local  governments  have  pre- 
scribed lower  prices  for  the  aged,  such  as  re- 
duced bus  fares.  The  establishment  of  Medi- 
care has  eased  the  fear  of  the  worst  specter 
faced  by  all  older  people — sickness  and  dis- 
ability. So  the  older  retired  person  or  couple 
can  make  out  with  a  substantial  reduction  in 
income   from    regular  full-time   earnings. 

However,  a  failure  in  the  system  is  recorded 
when  a  retired  worker  and  his  wife  cannot  live  on 
old  age  benefits  and  (in  the  absence  of  other 
income)  feel  compelled  to  apply  for  old  age 
assistance  in  the  State.  When  this  is  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  participation  in  the  labor  force,  not 
much  can  be  done  about  it.  The  right  to  insur- 
ance must  be  derived  from  work  and  contribu- 
tions. But  for  the  qualified  worker  the  retirement 
income  should  at  least  be  high  enough  to  keep 
the  man  and  his  wife  above  the  poverty  line. 

One  route  to  adequacy  of  benefits  is  the  addi- 
tion of  permissible  earnings  on  a  job.  When  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935,  earnings 
through  employment  were  permitted  up  to  $15 
a  month  (the  equivalent  of  at  least  $60  a  month 
in  today's  labor  market).  Recently,  these 
amounts  have  been  raised  to  at  least  twice  that 
level.  And  at  age  72  any  and  all  earnings  are 
permitted  without  lo$s  of  benefits. 

From  time  to  time  a  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  why  the  full  retirement  benefit  should  not  be 
paid  at  age  65  regardless  of  employment.  Com- 
parisons to  private  insurance  annuities  have  been 
made.  The  compelling  argument  against  this  is 
its  cost.  Every  qualified  worker  would  demand 
benefits  at  once.  The  result  would  have  to  be 
either  a  shattering  cut  in  benefits  or  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  contributions.  The  program 
would  cease  to  be  a  retirement  system  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  that  term. 

The  age  72  principle  has  another  justification. 
A  person  who  worked  straight  through  to  72 
without  drawing  benefits  has  given  substantial 
assistance  to  the  financing  of  the  system.  He  has 
saved  the  fund  7  years  of  benefit  payments,  while 
at  the  same  time  provided  new  contributions 
through  his  employment.  His  entitlement  to  full 
benefits  plus  work  at  72  can  be  considered  a 
partial  return  for  his  extra  contributions. 
This  idea  gives  rise  to  another  thought,  namely, 


that  workers  who  continue  on  the  job  at  65  and 
beyond  might  be  given  a  share  of  the  fund's 
savings  in  the  form  of  increased  benefits.  Ob- 
viously, they  could  not  be  given  anywhere  near 
the  full  amount  of  the  saving.  But  some  fatten- 
ing could  have  the  effect  of  inducing  more  work- 
ers to  postpone  retirement,  improving  the 
finances  of  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  more  workers  to  achieve  benefit  ade- 
quacy in  final  retirement. 

2.   Costs  of  Retirement 

The  problem  of  costs  assumes  several  forms. 
The  primary  one  is  the  schedule  of  benefits  in  the 
Social  Security  system — what  is  a  reasonable 
floor  and  range  of  benefits  for  the  elderly?  And 
what  should  be  the  progression  through  the 
years? 

In  a  private  insurance  annuity  you  get  what 
you  pay  for.  You  paid  in  dollars;  you  get  back 
dollars,  depreciated  though  they  may  be.  But 
with  a  contributory  government  system,  broader 
social  purposes  are  being  served.  There  is  more 
socializing  of  benefit.  If  more  adequate  benefits 
are  needed,  the  contribution  rates  are  stepped 
up.  So  the  citizens  have  a  political  choice  as  to 
the  level  at  which  they  set  the  benefits.  The 
early  effort  in  Social  Security  was  to  get  a 
modest  minimum  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

But  as  the  years  pass  and  conditions  change, 
other  issues  arise.  What  is  to  be  done  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living?  If  this  moves  fast  enough, 
as  it  has  recently,  the  benefit  schedule  becomes 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  established  level  of 
purchasing  power.  Congress  has  just  raised  the 
benefits  to  match  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  Federal  Government's  retirement  benefits, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  geared  automat- 
ically to  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. 

The  cost  aspects  of  early  retirement  require 
the  most  searching  examination.  The  first  bene- 
ficiaries of  early  retirement  (historically)  were 
the  military.  Their  occupations  were  not  only 
hazardous;  they  were  also  strenuous.  In  the  old 
days  the  Army  footslogger  was  about  through  by 
age  40;  let  him  out — half  pay  after  20  years  of 
service.  From  the  military  this  spread  to  other 
hazardous  occupations.  Once  the  dike  was 
broken  there  was  persistent  pressure  for  other 
occupations  to  be  designated  as  hazardous  in 
order  to  get  early  retirement. 

During  these  last  two  decades  another  drive  or 
drift  toward  early  retirement  arose  out  of  the 
private  pension  movement.  When  one  retires 
under  Social  Security  all  work  is  out  of  bounds. 
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There  can  be  work  plus  retirement  only  on 
strictly  limited  conditions.  But  a  worker  retiring 
on  a  company  or  industry  pension  (or  on  a  gov- 
ernment pension— Federal,  State,  or  local)  can 
take  any  work  he  can  get  outside  the  pensioning 
agency.  This  produces  an  incentive  to  seek  early 
retirement,  not  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
labor  market,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting retirement  benefits  plus  another  job. 

The  result  has  been  a  constant  lowering  of  the 
voluntary  retirement— to  60,  55,  50,  and  even 
lower— in  both  private  industry  and  government 
pension  plans.  To  give  some  recent  dramatic 
examples,  the  New  York  Sanitation  Workers,  on 
me  strength  of  their  bad  accident  record,  nego- 
tiated with  the  City  of  New  York  for  retirement 
at  half-pay  after  20  years  of  service  at  any  age. 
This  was  a  challenge  to  the  subway  workers,  who 
demanded  the  same  formula,  but  finally  settled 
for  benefits  of  50%  of  pay  at  20  years  of  service, 
plus  2%  per  year  for  additional  years,  and  retire- 
ment at  50,  if  desired. 

After  30  years'  service  a  sanitation  or  transit 
worker  in  New  York  could  retire  with  an  annuity 
of  70%  of  his  base  earnings,  say,  an  annuity  of 
$7000  a  year,  at  age  50.  What  would  he  do- 
retire  to  a  life  of  recreation  and  leisure  in  Flor- 
ida, or  seek  another  job?  With  his  skill  he  could 
find  another  job  paying  $4.00  per  hour  ($8,320 
a  year  without  overtime).  He  could  become  a 
$l5,000-a-year  man  on  a  40-hour  week.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  project  to  discover  what  choices 
are  made  after  early  retirement  by  policemen, 
fire  fighters,  transit  workers,  and  other  such 
groups. 

But  no  matter  which  choice  these  men  make, 
the  problem  for  the  community  is  the  cost  of 
such  long-continued  benefit  payments.  Actuarial 
calculations  would  be  required  to  determine  the 
contribution  rates  and  the  potential  pension 
costs  of  that  retirement  formula.  Of  course, 
much  would  depend  on  how  many  workers  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  retire  in  their 
late  40s  or  early  50s  in  preference  to  continuing 
to  work  into  their  60s.  A  study  should  be  made 
a  few  years  from  now  to  find  out  the  extent  to 
which  this  formula  has  induced  early  retirement. 

A  Program  of  Research  and  Action 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  twin  problems  of 
work  and  retirement  for  older  workers  will  come 
to  a  head  within  the  next  few  years.  The  ineq- 
uities which  are  already  apparent  will  become 
worse.  The  system  is  working  in  favor  of  the 
lucky  'haves"  and  against  the  unlucky  "have 
noh."    The   nation  will  surely  seek  a   better  bal- 


ance. This  then  is  the  time  to  consider  what 
research  and  demonstration  projects  would  be 
most  useful  over  the  next  5  years.  Here  are  some 
suggestions. 

|.  Motivations  of  Workers 

"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink."  This  old  saying  has  been 
quoted  many  times  in  the  disappointments  of  the 
Manpower  Training  Program  during  the  past  5 
years.  Educational  courses  have  been  given,  job 
training  programs  have  been  instituted,  and  work 
experience  projects  have  been  undertaken.  But 
in  many  cases  the  applicants  have  been  scarce 
and  the  dropouts  numerous.  Neither  the  courses 
nor  the  jobs  have  appealed  to  the  unemployed. 
Is  this  due  to  obsolete  methods  of  education  and 
training  or  to  total  lack  of  motivation  on  the  part 
of  the  unemployed?  Exploration  is  needed  on 
both  sides  of  this  equation. 

The  Discovery  Method  of  Training,  developed 
by  Meredith  Belbin,  stimulated  by  Sol  Barkin,  has 
been  effectively  demonstrated  in  Great  Britain. 
There  should  be  similar  demonstrations  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  This  method  has  so  much  promise 
that  exploration  of  possible  sources  of  funds 
should  be  undertaken  immediately. 

Is  there  any  fruit  in  a  personal  diagnostic  serv- 


For  many  years  the  US  Employment  Service 
has  had  older  worker  counselors,  who  have  cer- 
tainly accomplished  some  good.  But  they  con- 
centrate on  the  economics  of  the  situation,  which 
may  not  be  the  major  difficulty.  In  the  new  WIN 
program  (which  is  not  primarily  focused  on  older 
workers,  although  many  older  workers  will  be 
among  those  counseled)  counseling  teams  of 
three,  four,  and  five  persons  have  been  set  up  to 
assist  in  the  training  and  placement  of  welfare 
cases.  Much  research  has  been  done  on  motiva- 
tion of  workers;  what  is  most  needed  is  a  series  of 
demonstration  projects  in  connection  with  the 
current  manpower  program. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  services  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  a  well- 
established  reputation  for  stimulating  a  high 
degree  of  motivation  among  their  trainees,  who 
are  workers  suffering  industrial  injuries.  Are 
there  any  achievements  in  motivation  in  that  field 
which  could  be  applied  to  those  workers  disabled 
by  economic  accidents? 

Finally,  there  are  innovative  techniques  in  edu- 
cation and  training  which  have  been  developed 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960s.  Some  of  these 
are  especially  applicable  to  older  workers.  Dem- 
onstration projects  for  such  innovations 
be  initiated. 
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2.  Facts  of  Occupations  and  Incomes 

The  1970  Census  will  in  the  next  few  years  be 
yielding  vast  amounts  of  information  on  occupa- 
tion and  income.  It  might  be  possible  to  get 
special  tabulations  of  the  workers  in  the  age 
groups,  40 — 60.  The  occupation  data  census  is 
not  very  good  for  intensive  analysis,  yet  some 
research  group  ought  to  evaluate  the  data  and 
design  some  tabulations  which  could  furnish  a 
base  or  floor  for  special  sample  surveys  later  on. 
It  should  be  possible  to  undertake  special  sam- 
ple surveys  of  the  patterns  of  work  and  leisure 
which  have  developed  in  various  industries  and 
occupations.  For  example,  what  happens  to 
retired  policemen,  firemen,  FBI  agents,  Army 
officers,  and  others  who  generally  retire  by  age 
50  or  thereabouts?  Could  another  type  of  survey 
be  made  of  retired  workers  holding  jobs  in  order 
to  discover  their  objectives  and  achievements? 
The  long-range  study  under  way  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (Bixby  &  Irelan,  1969) 
holds  a  great  promise  for  much  more  complete 
knowledge  on  the  life  situations  and  living  condi- 
tions of  older  workers  immediately  prior  to  and 
immediately  after  retirement. 

3.  The  Economics  of  Retirement 

The  true  cost  of  a  retirement  program  is  most 
difficult  to  estimate.  Costs  are  dependent  on 
future  developments,  which  are  subject  to 
national  policies  on  the  one  hand  and  individual 
decision-making  on  the  other.  But  actuaries  have 
tools  with  which  to  work,  and  they  can  make 
assumptions  on  which  the  average  citizen  can 
pass  judgment.  What  is  the  cost  of  retirement  at 
55  for  a  worker  with  30  years  of  service?  To  what 
extent  is  the  cost  of  earlier  retirement  offset  by 
earnings  and  contributions  of  the  retiree  who 
continues  to  work? 

There  is  need  for  a  macro-economic  analysis  of 
the  optimum  ratio  of  work  to  leisure.  The  wel- 
fare program  of  the  nation  is  in  process  of 
reassessment.  Its  explosive  growth  during  the 
prosperity  of  the  1960s  provides  a  clean-cut 
demonstration  of  the  eventual  cost  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  also  demonstrates  (and  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  criticism)  the  extent  to  which  fam- 
ilies supported  previously  by  work  become  fam- 
ilies supported  by  the  community.  Furthermore, 
the  rising  standard  of  welfare  will  elevate  more 
and  more  family  workers  out  of  the  labor  market. 
Older  workers,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  in 
that  group.  At  what  point  will  be  equalizing 
policies  of  the  welfare  program  begin  to  slow 
down     economic     improvement?      Apart     from 


international  tensions,  this  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  this  country  in  the  next  5 
years. 

4.  Public  Service  Jobs 

One  certain  trend  of  the  1970s  is  an  explosive 
growth  of  the  need  for  public  services.  Educa- 
tion, poverty,  pollution,  transportation — the  list 
of  imperatives  is  long  and  sobering.  People  make 
problems,  and  more  people  make  more  problems. 
But  if  we  have  reserves  of  unemployed  but  em- 
ployable labor,  perhaps  the  needs  could  be 
partially  met  by  training  and  developing  addi- 
tional workers  for  employment  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. 

Sidney  Fine  (1970)  has  outlined  a  method 
of  redesigning  jobs  and  retraining  workers 
so  that  workers  unable  to  get  existing  jobs 
could  qualify  for  new  ones.  This  method  may  be 
especially  applicable  to  the  public  service  and  to 
related  types  of  community  services.  Thus  far 
this  idea  has  taken  the  form  of  aides — medical 
aides,  hospital  aides,  teacher  aides,  etc.  But  it 
could  be  carried  further — the  creation  of  career 
ladders,  so  that  employability  would  be  stimu- 
lated by  prospects  of  advancement. 

This  subject  will  need  exploration  on  many 
fronts  and  in  many  diverse  agencies.  But  one 
universal  principle  must  run  through  them  all, 
namely,  that  worker  productivity  must  at  least 
equal  wages  (it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  develop 
"sheltered  employment"  in  which  the  worker  can- 
not produce  what  he  is  paid,  but  the  deficit  is 
made  up  by  public  or  charitable  funds).  The 
system,  if  it  is  to  work,  must  result  in  a  useful 
product  through  an  efficient  work  force. 
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Report  of  a  Conference 
on  Flexible  Careers 


Robert  J.  Havighurst,  PhD' 


The  National  Institute  of  Gerontology  (of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging)  has  a  major 
interest  in  helping  to  make  employment,  retire- 
ment, and  change  of  job  more  flexible  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  cycle.  So  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  Goals  in 
Social   Gerontology   (of  the  Gerontological    So- 

Cie+^-  •  j  l 

In    order    to    encourage    action    and    research 

toward  these  goals,  the  Institute  and  the  Com- 
mittee commissioned  a  working  paper  by  Ewan 
Clague,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, US  Department  of  Labor.  They  arranged  a 
conference  in  Washington  to  discuss  this  paper 
and  to  make  recommendations  concerning  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  flexible  careers.  The  conference 
was  held  on  June  14-15,  1970,  with  participants 
representing  employers,  labor  unions,  govern- 
ment, and  research  interests.  Their  names  appear 
on  the  list  below. 

Background  of  the  Conference 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Gerontol- 
ogy has  held  symposia  dealing  with  the  place- 
ment and  training  of  older  workers  and  has  found 
a  number  of  employers  as  well  as  a  number  of 
labor  representatives  interested  in  ways  of  mak- 
ing employment  and  retirement  more  adaptable 
to  individual  choices. 

The  Committee  on  Research  and  Development 
Goals    in    Social    Gerontology    published    a    Re- 


I.  Committee    on    Research    and    Development    Goals    in    Social 
Gerontology,    Gerontological    Society,   Aug.    I,    1970. 


search  Report  in  the  Winter  of  1969-1970  which 
contained  a  Chapter  entitled:  Work,  Leisure,  and 
Education:  Toward  the  Goal  of  Creating  Flexi- 
ble Life  Styles.  This  chapter  summarized  the 
research  on  retirement  and  on  change  of  occu- 
pation in  middle  age  and  recommended  studies 
of  the  various  possible  combinations  of  work  and 
leisure  in  middle  age  and  later  maturity. 

With  this  mutuality  of  interest,  the  two  groups 
got  together  and  arranged  the  conference  which 
is  reported  here. 

The  conferees  had  read  Ewan  Clague's  paper 
on  Work  and  Leisure  for  Older  Workers  and 
they  had  read  a  brief  paper  by  Juanita  Kreps  on 
Work  and  Leisure  Options,  which  was  extracted 
from  a  longer  paper  she  had  prepared  for  a 
Seminar  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Industrial  Gerontology. 

In  this  report  the  discussion  will  be  summarized 
and  the  research  recommendations  described. 
Mr.  Clague  has  revised  his  paper  since  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  revised  paper  serves  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  better  this  somewhat  sketchy 
report  of  the  propositions  and  recommendations 
for  research  and  demonstration. 

The  conference  discussion  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  part  dealing  with  flexible  retire- 
ment between  the  ages  of  60  and  70,  the  other 
dealing  with  changes  of  work  during  the  period 
roughly  from  age  40  to  60.  The  conference 
group  started  with  agreement  on  the  proposi- 
tions that  flexibility  or  the  work  career  after  40 
and  a  flexible  approach  to  retirement  are  desira- 
ble  goals.     They    sought    to    describe    ways    by 
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which  such  flexibility  might  be  increased.  This 
led  to  recommendations  for  a  variety  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination  projects. 

Two  areas  of  research  were  accepted  without 
extensive  discussion  as  basic  to  the  research  and 
development  goals  of  this  conference.  They 
were: 

I.  The  economics  of  the  adult  life  cycle.  There 
must  be  adequate  income  as  a  support  for  any 
satisfactory  program  of  work  and  leisure  at  any 
age.  Therefore  there  must  be  continued  research 
on  social  security  benefits;  private  pension  plans; 
savings,  investment,  and  expenditure  habits  of 
various  classes  of  people;  attitudes  of  workers 
and  of  employers  toward  various  forms  of  pen- 
sions and  unemployment  insurance. 

2.  Since  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  exten- 
sive changes  during  the  next  20  years  in  the  labor 
force,  in  housing  patterns,  transportation,  and 
health  services,  there  must  be  some  considera- 
tion (even  though  it  may  be  speculative)  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  toward  work  and  toward 
leisure;  and  of  the  distribution  of  employment 
among  production,  distribution,  and  service  oc- 
cupations. 

Areas  of  Research  to  be  Favored 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  that  could  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive inventory  of  existing  innovative  practices 
concerning  career  and  retirement  flexibility. 
There  are  a  number  of  private  employers  who 
are  trying  out  plans  in  cooperation  with  unions 
for  phased  and  for  early  retirement.  To  a  lesser 
extent  there  are  programs  of  training  and  re- 
training   for   middle-aged    workers. 

Also,  it  would  be  useful  to  compile  the  experi- 
ence of  people  who  are  in  government  or  civil 
service  employment  and  have  a  stable  pension 
system  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  It  would  be  especially  valuable  to  study 
communities  where  government  or  civil  service 
employment  has  been  the  main  source  of  income 
for  some  years  (Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Oak 
Ridge,  Chevy  Chase,  Argonne  Laboratory). 

Flexible  careers  in  the  middle  years. — There 
are  four  groups  of  people  who  are  likely  to  make 
career  changes  in  the  age  period  40-60.  They 
are: 

1.  People  who  must  retire  in  middle  age  from 
jobs  that  require  physical  strength  and  agility: 
athletes,  policemen,  military  personnel.  Most  of 
them  seek  a  second  career. 

2.  People  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  because 
their  skills  become  obsolete  or  they  lose  effec- 
tiveness on  a   job. 


3.  People  who  want  to  change  jobs,  either  be- 
cause they  have  reached  a  point  where  further 
progress  is  impossible  for  them  or  because  their 
job  motivations  have  changed. 

4.  People  who  want  more  leisure  without 
changing  their  job. 

Research  should  be  undertaken  to  find  and 
demonstrate  ways  to  help  people  in  these  cate- 
gories make  rational  choices  and  decisions  for 
themselves.  This  would  require  employers  who 
are  favorable  to  career-flexibility  and  willing  to 
set  up  and  support  procedures  for  it.  Several  of 
the  research  proposals  described  below  would 
give  us  experience  and  information  on  which  to 
base  new  practices. 

Retirement  flexibility. — For  the  age  period 
from  about  60  to  75,  the  principle  of  maximum 
freedom  of  choice  leads  to  arrangements  which 
favor  phased  retirement  or  part-time  employ- 
ment. Also,  the  desire  for  early  retirement 
(pre-65)  should  be  studied.2  The  practice  of 
early  retirement  has  grown  in  frequency  during 
the  period  since  1955,  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  demand  under 
present  conditions.  In  any  case,  as  the  proposals 
by  Juanita  Kreps  suggest,  there  should  be  re- 
search on  the  trade-off  between  early  retirement 
and  reduced  income,  which  presumably  controls 
in  part  the  volume  of  early  retirement. 

The  proposals  for  diagnosis  of  a  worker's  skills 
which  would  lead  to  reassignment  of  workers 
after  60  have  been  put  into  practice  in  a  few 
places,  as  indicated  in  the  research  recommenda- 
tions by  Charles  Odell.  These  should  be  con- 
tinued, with  careful  evaluations  of  the  results  of 
re-assignment  in  terms  of  worker  and  employer 
satisfaction. 

Proposals  and  Suggestions  for  Research 
and  Development 

Submitted  by  Members  of  the  Conference 

Suggestions  for  research  and  demonstration, 
by  Charles  Odell 

I.  A  longitudinal  test  of  the  Koyl-Gulhemp 
system  as  a  predictor  of  "Second  Career"  pos- 
sibilities for  a  group  of  employed  and/or  un- 
employed older  workers  (50  plus)  in  a  particular 
plant  and/or  community.  The  subjects  would  be 
followed  up  once  every  6  mo.  over  a  3-  to  5-year 
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2.  A  recent  survey  of  Early  Retirement:  Company  Policies  and 
Retirees  Experiences  has  been  made  by  M.  R.  Greene  H  C 
Pyron,  U.  V.  Manion,  and  H.  Winklevoss  of  the  University 'of  Ore- 
gon and  published  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  Number  17  in  their 
series  of  reports  on   recent  and   current  research. 
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period  and  their  employment  (and  unemploy- 
ment) experiences  would  be  tested  against  the 
prognosis  based  on  the  Koyl-Gulhemp  system. 

2.  A  demonstration  to  determine  the  best 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  delivery  of  Sec- 
ond Career  Counseling  and  Assistance  to  a 
representative  group  of  workers  (a  plant,  an 
industry,  a  community  based  sample)  covered  by 
a  tuition  payment  plan  like  that  which  exists  in 
the  Auto  Industry  (Scovill  Mfg.  in  Waterbury 
might  be  a  good  place  to  try  in  view  of  the  Com- 
pany's general  interest  in  programs  like  Pre- 
Retirement  Education,  etc.). 

3.  An  opinion-type  poll  on  a  national  sample 
among  males  and  females  aged  35  and  over  to 
probe  interest  and/or  need  for  flexible  career 
planning  and  assistance. 

4.  An  investigation  and  evaluation  of  various 
known  forms  of  phased  and  early  retirement  or 
"sabbaticals"  now  in  operation  in  the  US  includ- 
ing: The  Steelworkers  Extended  Vacation  Plan, 
the  American  Sugar  Company  Phased  Retire- 
ment Plan,  the  HEW  Phased  Retirement  Plan, 
the  Auto  Workers  Early  Retirement  Plan,  etc.  In 
addition  to  general  description,  some  sampling 
of  worker  reaction,  union  reaction,  and  company 
reaction  would  be  helpful. 

5.  Basic  fact  finding  into  the  degree  to  which 
presently  retired  workers  are  beneficiaries  under 
private  (other  than  Social  Security)  pension  plans 
and  the  general  level  of  benefits  which  they  are 
receiving  as  a  percentage  of  pension  income  in 
retirement. 

6.  An  independent  cost-benefit  evaluation  of 
the  DOL-HEW-OEO  Mainstream  Program  to  de- 
termine whether,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  a  disguised 
form  of  income  maintenance  or  indeed  has 
inherent  or  potential  value  for  work-training  as 
well  as  social  benefits  to  the  community.  A 
description  of  agencies  served  as  well  as  em- 
ployability  development  prospects  for  those 
serving  as  paid  "volunteers."  Such  a  study  would 
also  be  useful  in  describing  and  defining  a 
widening  variety  of  practical  and  tested  exam- 
ples of  new  and/or  second  career  roles  for  the 
late  middle-aged  and  older  person. 

Proposals  by  Robert  Binstock 

I.  On  assumptions  that  flexibility  is  to  some 
extent  a  function  of  life-cycle  socialization  and 
that  it  is  worth  experimenting  radically  with  the 
distribution  of  leisure  (rather  than  lumps  of 
leisure  before  and  after  the  "working  years"): 
Research  and  Development  with  several 
firms  experimenting  with  programs  that  en- 


able employees,  as  part  of  their  "jobs,"  to 
devote  time  to  "horizon-expanding"  activ- 
ities throughout  their  working  careers; 
presumably  the  proportion  of  time  spent  on 
"horizon-expanding"  activities  would  start 
early  and  increase  somewhat  as  career  ex- 
pands. 

Also,  attempt  at  some  match  between  these 
activities    and    "community-oriented"    cor- 
porate goals. 
2.  On  the  assumption  that  many  people — the 
"dead-end  career"  person,  the  unemployed,  the 
impoverished    retiree,    the    "empty-nest"    house- 
wife— are  looking  for  career  alternatives: 

Research  and  Development  on  an  American 
Community  Service  Force  in  one  com- 
munity. This  organization  would  provide  a 
variety  of  diagnostic,  counseling,  and 
placement  services  to  individuals  and 
would  work  in  close  collaboration  with  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  social  agencies  (see 
Binstock  testimony  before  the  US  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Boston,  July, 
1969,  "Usefulness  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
grams to  the  Elderly"). 

3.  On  the  assumption  that  some  persons  wish 
to  keep  working  a  few  years  beyond  age  65: 

(a)  Longitudinal  studies  to  develop  relia- 
ble and  objective  predictors  of  the  worker's 
capacity  for  work  of  various  kinds  as  age 
increases,  not  cohort  statistical  aggre- 
gates, but  predictors  that  differentiate  with 
respect  to  individuals  and  to  types  of  work 
functions. 

(b)  Studies  of  the  impact  on  younger 
workers  and  on  family  members  where 
flexible  or  phased  retirement  is  practiced. 

4.  Test  of  the  questionable  hypothesis  (pro- 
posed in  Clague's  paper)  that  anticipated  work- 
leisure  flexibility  is  a  key  or  even  moderately 
important  variable  in  career  planning  (even  foi 
those  who  rationally  and  consciously  plan  a  ca 
reer).  This  would  best  be  done  by  interview; 
with  young  men  and  women  (age  25-40)  at  time; 
when  they  are  changing  jobs. 

5.  On  the  assumption  that  money  aids  flexibil 
ity  in  retirement  and  at  retirement: 

(a)  Research  to  get  an  accurate  and  de 
tailed  picture  of  the  percentage  of  peopl* 
who  "work  under"  private  pension  plan 
and  actually  get  benefits,  who  they  tend  t< 
be,  etc. 

(b)  Research  on  extent  and  effects  o 
industry-wide  pension  portability  agree 
ments. 
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Proposals  by  Juanita  Kreps 

Three  areas  of  research  on  work-leisure  bal- 
ance: 

I.  A  series  of  questions  related  to  the  costs 
(in  dollar  terms  or  in  resource  terms)  of  any 
specific  amount  of  leisure,  e.g.,  the  cost  of  re- 
ducing the  work  week  from  40  to  35  hours,  or  the 
cost  of  an  additional  week's  vacation  each  year, 
or  the  cost  of  an  additional  year  of  retirement. 
One  could  estimate  the  relative  costs,  with  a 
view  toward  seeing  whether  a  week's  vacation 
could  be  equated  with  a  year  of  retirement  or 
some  such  trade-off. 

2.  The  basic  question  of  workers'  preference 
for  the  type  of  leisure  they  would  select.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  systematic  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  would  prefer  to  take  our 
free  time.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  growth 
of  free  time  emerged  in  the  form  of  shorter  work 
weeks  early  in  the  century,  whereas  longer  vaca- 
tions received  major  emphasis  in  the  40s  and 
50s,  and  early  retirement  seems  now  to  be  an 
important  option.  What  we  need  to  know  is  the 
extent  to  which  these  trends  reflect  worker  pref- 
erence and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  merely 
convenient  ways  to  absorb  the  leisure  com- 
ponent of  economic  growth. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  industry  can  accommo- 
date to  the  workers'  preference  concerning  form 
of  leisure.  Specifically,  would  industry  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  to  a  35-hour  week?  Or  to  a 
I -mo.  vacation?  Is  the  fact  that  we  seem  to 
be  shortening  the  work  life  rather  than  the  work 
year  a  result  of  industry's  inability  to  rearrange 
its  activities  to  accommodate  the  shorter  work 
^ear? 

*  New  Black  Odyssey,  by  Jean  Boelc 

In  1928  Howard  Odum  wrote  the  life  history 
tf  a  Negro  called  "Blue  Trail  of  a  Black  Ulysses" 
n  which  this  man  indicated  how  each  job  seemed 
•o  have  some  elements  in  it  better  than  the  last 
Jne  but  never  enough  to  keep  him  there  very 
ong.  All  told,  he  estimated  he  had  1000  jobs 
)ver  his  lifetime. 

In  thinking  over  the  data  we  need  about  work, 
t  seemed  to  me  that  we  can  predict  a  great  deal 
ibout  a  person  from  what  is  already  known  about 
snculturation,  economic  opportunity,  value  sys- 
ems,  and  American  communities.  But  one  gap 
hat  may  exist  is  how  men  of  60  feel  now  that 
heir  main  role  in  life  is  shortly  to  be  taken  from 


them  both  in  terms  of  where  they  are  and  what 
they  see  for  the  future.  This  feeling  about  them- 
selves may  be  instructive  in  helping  us  plan  re- 
tirement training  as  well  as  to  illuminate  the 
creation  and  meeting  of  aspirations,  the  part 
played  by  his  reference  groups,  and  other  sources 
of  strength  that  have  sustained  an  individual  to 
this  point  in  his  life. 

Method. — From  Harold  Wilensky  and  many 
others  we  can  virtually  reconstruct  a  great  many 
aspects  of  the  work  and  socialization  process  of 
male  Caucasians.  But  probably  less  is  known  of 
the  avenues  of  input  for  Negro  workers. 

In  thinking  of  locale  of  this  study,  I  first 
thought  of  Detroit,  since  we  know  something 
about  avenues  of  entry  there  and  it  is  likely  that 
we  can  hold  constant  variables  of  age,  sex, 
supervisory  hierarchy,  community,  and  other 
factors  for  the  group  to  be  studied.  Reason  for 
holding  constant  age  is  the  importance  of  the 
economic  cycle  and  educational  philosophy  that 
prevails  during  a  man's  work  and  training.  Sex 
helps  determine  opportunity  and  supervisory 
hierarchy  the  fact  of  their  being  controlled  by 
the  same  set  of  organizational  policies.  Com- 
munity is  important  in  knowing  his  outside  status 
as  this  interplay  between  work  and  community 
status  needs  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  job 
attitudes  and  the  like:  for  whom  is  he  working 
and  for  what? 

Arbitrarily  we  can  take  10  life  histories  of 
60-year-old  Negro  men  now  employed  by  an 
auto-maker  in  Detroit  at  all  levels,  including  one 
recently  laid  off.  Ideally,  the  gamut  should  in- 
clude one  in  middle  management,  one  white- 
collar  staff,  one  foreman,  five  in  different  aspects 
of  manufacturing,  one  maintenance,  and  one 
now  unemployed  from  there,  to  correspond  to 
proportions  of  workers  within  the  plant's  various 
levels. 

Through  use  of  personnel  records  and  taped 
life  history  interviews  in  which  details  of  types  of 
jobs,  length  at  each,  opinions  about  each,  loca- 
tion, and  so  on  would  be  spelled  out  beginning 
with  the  most  recent.  Important  here  is  to  learn 
what  aspirations  his  family  had  for  him,  how 
these  were  reflected  in  what  he  did  and  aspired 
to  do,  attitudes  of  his  family  of  procreation 
toward  his  various  jobs,  and  his  feeling  of  where 
he  is  with  respect  to  this  input  of  aspiration.  We 
should  also  observe  each  man  interacting  at  work 
and  in  the  community  and  record  information 
about  those  in  his  reference  systems. 
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The  Elderly  in  Minority  Groups 
Variant  Patterns  of  Aging 


Donald  P.  Kent,  PhD' 


In  gerontological  writings  the  observation  that 
the  aged  are  a  heterogeneous  population  is  com- 
monplace, but  nonetheless  true.  However,  the 
dissimilarities  prompting  the  caveat  usually  de- 
rive from  the  fact  of  individual  differences  in 
the  aging  process.  What  is  often  overlooked 
is  that  aging  is  also  a  social  process.  There  is 
an  "appropriate"  way  to  age;  or  more  accur- 
ately, in  every  culture  there  are  normative  be- 
havioral prescriptions  for  recognized  age  grades. 
These  norms  are  manifest  by  individuals  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  biological  powers  and  the 
social  structure.  While  the  biological  differences 
between  individuals  and  their  consequences  for 
aging  are  well  recognized,  the  social  and  cul- 
tural differences  between  groups  of  individuals 
and  their  consequences  for  aging  are  less  often 
recognized.  The  papers  in  this  collection  are 
concerned  with  differences  in  aging  stemming 
from  social   and  cultural  factors. 

America  long  has  prided  itself  on  its  diversity. 
We  are  a  nation  of  nations  with  a  population 
composed  of  people  of  different  racial  origins, 
diverse  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  varied  religious 
beliefs.  Few  nations  have  been  so  varied  and 
even  fewer  have  permitted  or  encouraged  the 
preservation  of  variant  cultural  patterns.  In 
America  subcultures  abound.  And  the  corollary 
is  that  there  is  a  variety  of  patterns  of  aging. 

Not  all  of  these  differences  result  from  dis- 
similar cultural  backgrounds.  The  American  so- 
cial system,  like  that  of  any  society,  differen- 
tially rewards  groups  and  individuals.  The  cul- 
tural dissimilarities  between  groups  may  thus  be 
leightened  by  their  position  in  society,  and  the 
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mutual  interrelation  of  culture  and  social  struc- 
ture results  in  distinctive  group  orientations  to 
life  and  diverse  ways  of  behavior. 

In  the  papers  that  follow,  several  subcultural 
groups  are  reviewed.  These  include  the  Negro, 
the  Asian-American,  the  Mexican-American,  the 
poor,  and  the  widowed.  Some  of  these  fall  into 
the  category  of  racial  or  ethnic  minorities;  and 
two  (the  poor  and  widowed)  derive  minority 
status  from  the  operation  of  our  society. 

The  fact  that  they  are  presented  in  a  single 
series  should  not  mislead  the  reader  to  assume 
a  homogeneity  that  does  not  exist.  They  are 
alike  in  that  each  of  the  groups  has  norms  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  majority;  yet  in  many 
respects,  each  is  as  dissimilar  from  the  others 
as  from  the  majority. 

It  would  be  a  gross  misreading  to  assume  that 
these  groups  are  basically  alike.  The  Mexican- 
American  is  not  a  pale  black,  and  the  Asian- 
American  encounters  problems  that  are  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  widowed  living  in  a 
couple-oriented  society.  Each  of  the  groups  is 
a  minority  and  exhibits  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics associated  with  minority  status.  Each  en- 
counters discrimination;  each  has  developed  cop- 
ing behavior  that  together  with  a  physical 
separation  has  given  rise  to  distinctive  subcul- 
tures. The  unity  among  these  groups  lies  in  the 
fact  of  minority  position;  the  diversity  between 
groups  lies  in  the  distinctive  patterning  of  life. 
The  reasons  for  the  dissimilarity  should  be  kept 
in  mind;  for  groups  no  less  than  individuals  are 
the  products  of  their  histories.  One  cannot  un- 
derstand the  man  of  70  without  understanding 
something  of  his  experiences  during  the  preced- 
ing decades.    These  in  turn  are  on  the  whole  a 
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part  of  the  larger  experience  of  the  groups  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  And  the  experiences  of 
the  groups  reviewed  here  are  very  dissimilar. 
As  Pinkney  (1969)  notes: 

Few  aspects  of  institutional  life  in  Africa  survived  the 
transfer  of  the  slaves  to  North  America.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  few  aspects  of  religious  life,  the 
distinctive  features  of  Negro  life  in  the  United  States 
today  stem  from  the  historical,  social,  and  economic 
forces  which  these  people  have  encountered  since  their 
arrival  in  North  America.  Their  social  institutions  are  a 
reflection  of  their  life  in   a   racist  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese-Americans 
came  to  America  with  a  highly  developed  cul- 
tural system  which  in  large  measure  was  left 
intact  for  the  first  generation  immigrant.  Thus 
the  cultural  experiences  of  the  aged  Negro  and 
the  aged  issei  are  rooted  in  different  soils  and 
can  be  understood  only  partly  by  using  the  single 
frame  of  reference  of  minority  status. 

The  study  of  minority  patterns  of  aging  is 
important  for  reasons  that  are  both  theoretic 
and  practical.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  one 
can  offer  two  salient  reasons:  first  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  persons  in  minority  status  is 
large  and  may  approach  seven  million;  and 
second,  these  individuals  are  apt  to  share  un- 
equally in  our  prosperity  and  well-being. 

Quite  apart  from  such  humanitarian  consider- 
ations, there  are  cogent  conceptual  reasons  for 
a  study  of  minority  patterns.  To  be  theoretically 
relevant,  it  is  essential  that  our  ideas  be  gen- 
eralizable  across  both  age  groups  and  cultural 
groups.  There  is  no  way  of  insuring  this  short 
of  studying  a  variety  of  subcultures. 

There  is  yet  another  basic  reason  for  such 
research;  i.e.,  one  often  is  best  able  to  dis- 
cover the  operation  of  a  principle  when  its  func- 
tion is  observed  in  extreme  cases.  The  position 
of  many  minority  people  enables  us  to  develop 
and  test  observations  about  aging  in  an  "ex- 
treme" environment. 

While  there  are  obviously  values  in  such  stud- 
ies, the  difficulties  are  equally  obvious.  Those 
posited  by  the  authors  of  the  papers  in  this 
series  highlight  many  of  the  pitfalls  as  do  in- 
deed all  of  the  papers  presented  here. 

The  basic  issues  seem  to  revolve  about  de- 
veloping a  conceptual  framework  that  will  per- 
mit an  analysis  of  differences  and  similarities 
between  groups,  that  differentiates  life  style 
within  groups,  and  that  provides  a  means  of 
making  cross-cultural  comparisons  with  appropri- 
ate control  of  significant  variables. 


Some  of  the  elements  of  such  a  framework  are 
apparent.  The  three  interrelated  factors  of  cul-  j 
ture,  social  structure,  and  personality  have  been 
identified.  Each  individual  brings  to  old  age 
a  culture  derived  from  the  ethnic  groups  with 
whom  he  has  interacted  and  particularly  the 
ethnic  group  in  which  he  receives  his  early  J 
socialization.  His  cultural  heritage  includes  a 
value  system,  a  world  view,  and  a  normative 
structure.  The  way  in  which  an  individual  inte- 
grates these  elements  results  in  his  unique  per- 
sonality. At  the  same  time,  individuals  interact 
one  with  another  in  socially  defined  situations 
which  we  call  the  social  structure.  The  latter 
not  only  regularizes  behavior  but  also  serves  to 
create  or  to  block  opportunities. 

While  the  elements  of  culture,  personality,  and  ' 
social  structure  obviously  are  mutually  dependent 
systems,  they  are  not  static  nor  do  they  de- 
velop in  vacuo.  They  are  demonstratively  af- 
fected  by  biological  changes  and  by  environ- 
mental factors.  In  brief,  they  comprise  a  dy- 
namic system  rather  than  an  aggregate  of  dis- 
crete elements. 

The  lack  of  such  a  framework  vitiates  much 
minority  group  research.  For  example,  in  many 
studies  of  the  Negro  it  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  separate  the  effects  of  social  class, 
from  that  of  race.  Studies  of  the  black  aged 
need  to  be  designed  to  separate  out  the  influ-, 
ence  of  the  black  experience  as  a  cultural, 
phenomenon,  black  participation  in  our  social; 
structure  and,  if  such  exists,  the  black  personal- 
ity. 

Each  of  the  authors  of  these  papers  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  minority 
group  research.  These  difficulties  range  from 
complex  theoretical  issues  requisite  to  develop-' 
ing  an  adequate  conceptual  framework  to  very; 
practical   issues  of  obtaining  data. 

Secondary  sources,  such  as  the  census,  often, 
do  not  present  data  so  that  individual  minorities 
may  be  studied.  For  example,  it  is  common  to 
find  only  two  categories:  white  and  non-white, 
with  the  latter  presumably  including  Negroes, 
Chinese-Americans,  Japanese-Americans,  and 
others.  And  when  on  rare  occasions  one  dis- 
covers the  minority  broken  out  from  the  data,  it 
is  seldom  done  so  by  age.  Thus  one  can  dis- 
cover the  housing  conditions  of  Negroes  but  not 
of  old  Negroes. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  assume  that  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  obviated  by  collecting  one's  own 
data.  Minorities  are  sometimes  suspicious  of 
"outsiders"    seeking    information    and    the    prob- 
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lems    of 
present. 

To  illustrate  how  complex  such  matters  can 
be,  we  can  turn  to  a  very  simple  aspect  of  re- 
search: what  terminology  should  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  minority?  With  regard  to  her  research 
on  Mexican-Americans,  Moore  notes: 

The  question  of  nomenclature  for  persons  of  Mexican 
descent  is  particularly  complicated.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem of  language:  a  man  may  want  to  be  called  "Span- 
ish American"  in  English,  but  "mexicano"  in  Spanish. 
There  is  the  question  of  history:  each  of  the  three  cul- 
ture regions  of  the  Southwest  has  a  different  history  of 
euphemistic  designations.  Thus,  "Spanish  American"  is 
a  term  of  preference  for  many  in  the  colonial  areas  of 
northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado;  "Latin 
American"  is  a  common  euphemism  in  Texas,  and  "Mexi- 
can American"  the  most  common  in  California  and 
Arizona.  Any  of  these  names  may  actually  be  offensive 
in  other  regions.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  official 
statistics:  in  1930  the  first  year  that  the  U.S.  Census 
attempted  to  collect  data  on  Mexican  Americans,  they 
were  classified  as  "Mexican"  and  included  in  "other 
races"  along  with  Indians,  Negroes  and  Orientals.  This 
proved  so  objectionable — on  both  scientific  and  diplo- 
matic grounds — that  it  was  abandoned  in  1940:  "mother 
rongue"  became  the  means  of  identification.  This  in 
tern  was  replaced  by  a  "Spanish  surname"  identification 
for  the  1950  and  I960  censuses,  continuing  through  the 
1970  census.  This  basis  of  identification  was  amplified 
for  the  1970  census  by  a  self-identification  question  ad- 
ministered to  a  small  national  sample.  None  of  the 
dentification  techniques  has  been  fully  satisfactory:  all 
jf  them  have  enumerated  non-Mexican  Americans  and 
all  of  them  have  missed  genuine  Mexican  Americans, 
rhis  confusion  accurately  reflects  the  equivocality  of 
vlexican   Americans'   status   in   the   society. 

n  each  region,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  names — 
>r   euphemisms — analogous    to    the    shift    from    "colored" 

0  "Negro"  to  "Black."  The  most  recent  term,  "Chicano," 
las  an  ideological  loading  similar  to  that  of  "Black"  and 
Afro-American."  Of  obscure  origin  etymologically,  the 
erm  refers  specifically  to  the  experience  of  Mexicans  in 
he  United  States:  self-designation  as  a  Chicano  is  ta- 
:en  as  a  symbol  of  pride  in  the  accomplishments  and  the 
'soul"  of  barrio  Mexican  Americans.  Its  use  also  sym- 
>olizes  the  Chicano's  contempt  for  the  assimilationist 
ifforts  at  "passing,"  or  for  the  snobbish  efforts  to  up- 
irade  the  group  by  emphasizing  Spanish  or  upper  class 
Mexican  culture  traits.  Chicanismo,  on  the  contrary, 
mphasizes  the  Indian  ancestry,  the  pride  in  pre-Colum- 
nan  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  barrio  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
an   Southwest. 

Jnfortunately,  there   is   no  apparent  clear-cut  age-pattern 

1  self-designation  found  throughout  the  southwest. 
7iven  the  wide  intra-regional  variation  in  nomenclature 
ven  as  long  ago  as  the  mid-l930s,  and  given  the  fact 
hat  this  "new"  name,  Chicano,  has  been  in  wide  (though 
Imost  exclusively  infra-ethnic)  use  for  generations,  old 
s  well  as  young  are  likely  to  identify  themselves  as 
<hicanos. 

Before  beginning  a  study  of  the  Negro  aged, 
he   present   writer    consulted    the    late    Dr.    Ira 


Reid,  a  distinguished  black  sociologist,  I')  deter- 
mine what  term  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
describe  Negress.  Dr.  Reid  felt  that  no  one 
appellation  would  please  all;  he  felt  that  differ- 
ent age  groups  would,  on  the  average,  have 
different  preferences.  The  very  old  probably 
would  prefer  to  be  called  "colored;"  a  slightly 
younger  group  would  prefer  "Afro-American;" 
a  still  younger  group  "Negro;"  and  the  young 
would  demand  "black."  Our  experiences  in  the 
field   tended   to  confirm    Dr.    Reid's   judgment. 

It  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  have 
prompted  the  development  of  these  papers  and 
the  specific  form  in  which  they  are  presented. 
Following  this  introductory  statement  specific 
minorities  are  reviewed.  For  each  group  the  au- 
thors endeavored:  to  give  an  overview  of  their 
position  in  our  society,  to  indicate  the  social 
and  cultural  contexts  within  which  aging  occurs, 
to  note  briefly  their  historical  development,  to 
outline  prior  research,  to  indicate  some  future 
research  questions,  and  to  outline  some  strategies 
for  research  and  action.  In  addition  to  these 
papers,  we  have  three  papers  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  over-all  concept  even  though 
they  do  not  deal  specifically  with  a  minority 
group.  These  are  the  papers  on  ethnicity  as  an 
area  of  research,  the  essay  on  the  role  of  situa- 
tional factors,  and  the  paper  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  anthropology  to  gerontological  study. 

While  the  study  of  variant  patterns  of  aging  is 
important,  it  is  obviously  complex.  The  papers 
presented  here  make  no  effort  to  minimize  the 
the  complexities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  difficulties  are  commensurate 
with  possible  gain.  Through  such  research,  sub- 
stantial benefits  may  accrue  to  millions,  and  our 
understanding  of  the  social  aspects  of  aging  im- 
measurably increased. 

While  the  need  for  research  is  taken  as  a 
given  by  the  authors  of  these  papers,  there  are 
also  other  assumptions:  i.e.,  that  the  research 
will  be  meaningful;  the  rights  of  the  subject 
population  respected;  and  the  findings  of  the 
research  made  available  to  practitioners.  There 
may  be  a  need  for  ritualistic  research  in  aca- 
demia,  but  there  is  no  such  need  among  the 
minority  aged.  The  problems  they  face  are  real 
and  the  consequences  of  these  problems  are  also 
real  both  for  the  minority  and  the  majority.  The 
observations  regarding  Negro-white  relationships 
made  almost  25  years  ago  by  Gunnar  Myrdal 
(1944)  apply  yet  today  to  our  society  and  its 
relationships  with  all   minority  groups. 
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When  :n  this  crucial  time  the  international  leadership 
passes  to  America,  the  great  reason  for  hope  is  that 
this  country  has  a  national  experience  of  uniting  racial 
and  cultural  diversities  and  a  national  theory,  if  not  a 
consistent  practice,  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 
What  America  is  constantly  reaching  for  is  democracy 
a»  home  and  abroad.  The  main  trend  in  its  history  Is 
tne   gradual   realization   of  the  American   Creed. 

|r  this  sense  the  Negro  problem  is  not  only  America's 
greatest  failure  but  also  America's  incomparably  great 
opportunity  for  the  future.  If  America  ihouid  follow  its 
own  deepest  convictions,  its  well-being  at  home  would  be 
increased  directly.  At  the  same  time  America's  prestige 
and  power  abroad  would  rise  immensely.  The  century- 
old  dream  of  American  patriots,  that  America  should 
give  to  the  entire  world  its  own  freedoms  and  its  own 
faith  would  come  true.  America  can  demonstrate  that 
justice,  equality  and  cooperation  are  possible  between 
white   and   colored    people. 

In  the  present  phase  of  history  this  is  what  the  world 
needs  to   believe.     Mankind    is   sick   of   fear   and    disbelief. 


tic    optimism    of    America.     But    empty    declarations    only 
deepen    cynicism.     Deeds    are    called    for.     If   America    in 
actual   practice  could  show  the  world   a   progressive  trend  I 
by     which     the     Negro     became     finally     integrated     into 
modern    democracy,    all    mankind    would     be    given    faith  i 
again — it  would   have  reason  to  believe  that  peace,  prog- 
ress   and   order   are   feasible.    And   America   would   have   a 
spiritual    power    many    times    stronger   than    all    her   finan-  I 
cial    and    military    resources — the    power  of  the   trust   and  J 
support  of  all  good   people  on  earth.    America  is  free  to 
choose    whether   the    Negro    shall    remain    her    liability    or 
become   her  opportunity. 

The  authors  of  these  papers  share  these  con- 
victions together  with   the  belief  that  well  con-] 
ceived   research  contributes  to  their  realization. 
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Mexican-Americans 


Joan  W.  Moore,  PhD3 


Mexican-Americans  in  this  country  have  so 
many  other  serious  problems  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  aged  have  attracted  little  attention.  In 
addition,  compared  with  other  subpopulations, 
Mexican-Americans  have  comparatively  few  el- 
derly people.  In  the  five  Southwestern  states  in 
which  they  have  been  traditionally  concentrated, 
9%  of  the  Anglos,  6%  of  the  nonwhites,  but 
only  4%  of  the  Spanish  surname  population 
were  over  65.  One  of  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  population,  in  fact,  is  its  extreme 
youth — with  a  'redian  age  almost  I  I  years 
lower  than  that  of  Anglos  in  the  region. 

This  age  structure  is  reflected  in  the  depen- 
dency ratio.  We  define  this  ratio,  rather  more 
broadly  than  most  sources,  as  the  ratio  of  per- 
sons under  20  and  over  65  per  1000  in  the 
economically  productive  years  from  20  to  64. 
Using  this  broad  definition,  the  dependency 
ratio  of  the  Spanish-surname  population  of  the 
Southwest  was  121.  This  figure  greatly  exceeds 
the  Anglo  dependency  ratio  of  85  and  even 
that  of  the  nonwhites  in  the  region,  which  was  98. 
However,  if  we  examine  the  components  of  this 
extremely  high  dependency  ratio,  it  appears  to 
be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  youthfulness  of 
the  population.  The  aged  dependency  ratio 
alone  (that  is,  the  ratio  of  persons  over  65  to 
every  1,000  persons  between  20  and  64),  was 
only    9    among     Mexican-Americans,     compared 

1.  The  first  two  sections  of  this  paper  are  a  condensation  of 
po'tions  oi  a  paper  presented  at  the  NICHD  Conference  on 
Ethnic  Differences  in  Retirement,  Tucson,  Arizona,  1969.  The 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  forthcorrvng  volume  of 
proceedings     (Moore,     forthcoming). 

2.  Editor's  note.— In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  conducting 
research  in  the  area  of  minority  groups  noted  in  these  papers. 
there  are  other  difficulties,  such  as  use  of  Terminology  and 
even  spelling.  For  example,  grammatical  rules  and  past  usage 
indicate  the  use  of  hyphens,  as  in  Mexican-American.  Many 
minority  group  members,  however,  object  to  the  hyphen.  The 
editor,  however,  has  inserted  The  hyphen  to  provide  consistencv 
with    the    other    papers.      DPK 

3.  Gerontology  Center.  University  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Angeles   90007. 
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with  17  for  Anglos  and  I  I  for  nonwhites  (Greb- 
ler,   Moore,   &  Guzman,    1970). 

The  causes  of  this  distinctive  age  pattern  are 
not  yet  known,  although  there  are  at  least  four 
important  aspects.  The  first  aspect  has  to  do 
with  mortality  patterns.  The  very  scanty  analy- 
sis available  shows  that  Mexicans,  like  other 
poverty-level  populations,  die  younger  than  the 
general  population  (Moustafa  &  Weiss,  1968). 
The  second  aspect  of  explanation  has  to  do 
with  fertility  patterns.  According  to  one  demo- 
grapher, "The  past  increases  in  the  proportion  cf 
older  persons  in  Western  countries  have  been  a 
result  almost  entirely  of  declines  in  the  fertility 
rate  (Kiser,  1962)."  And  certainly  Mexican- 
Americans  have  shown  very  high  fertility  by 
comparison  with  most  other  ethnic  groups.  The 
low  proportion  of  the  aged  undoubtedly  reflect 
this  fact. 

But  an  explanation  of  the  distinctive  age 
structure  of  Mexican-Americans  must  also  take 
into  account  the  patterns  of  their  immigration 
to  the  United  States  and  of  repatriation  to 
Mexico  (Grebler  et  al.,  1970).  The  volume  of 
immigration  and  of  return  migration  has  varied 
considerably  over  the  past  50  years:  large-scale 
immigration  during  the  1920s  was  followed  by 
both  forced  and  voluntary  repatriations  during 
the  1930s.  Large-scale  immigration  following 
the  depression  was  punctuated  by  large-scale 
repatriations  during  Operation  Wetback.  There 
also  has  been  an  unknown  number  of  Mexicans 
returning  to  Mexico  voluntarily.  These  fluctua- 
tions in  the  volume  of  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try have  undoubtedly  affected  the  age  structure. 
In  addition,  the  characteristics  of  those  return- 
ing to  Mexico  may  have  had  an  effect:  ungues- 
tionably  there  are  some  elderly  people  who  go 
back  to  Mexico  to  retire.    Thus  the  age  structure 
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of  Mexican-American  population  of  this  country 
is  conditioned  in  part  by  the  close  presence  of 
the   mother  country. 

Mortality  and  fertility  patterns  as  well  as  im- 
migration and  repatriation  patterns  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  effort  to  predict 
whether  the  proportion  of  Mexican-American 
aged  in  the  United  States  will  increase  in  future 
years.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  high  mortality 
of  younger  Mexican-Americans  will  yield  to 
what  we  can  hope  will  be  a  liberation  from 
poverty.  Fertility  may  well  decline:  attitude 
surveys  suggest  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  birth  control  among  the  young  (Grebler 
et  al.,  1970).  Future  immigration  patterns  are 
hard  to  predict,  as  are  future  patterns  of  return 
migration.  One  might  speculate  that  as  Mexi- 
can-Americans become  increasingly  native-born 
they  will  have  less  and  less  reason  to  retire  to 
Mexico  and  thus  disappear  from  the  American 
population   at   higher  ages. 

In  any  event,  there  is  a  low  proportion  of 
aged  in  the  population  and  the  causes  clearly 
warrant  investigation.  In  particular,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  more  analysis  of  Mexican- 
American    mortality    patterns. 

Profile  of  the   Mexican-American  Aged,    I960 

Even  if  the  Mexican-American  aged  of  I960 
were  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  they  carried  a  large  share  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Mexican-Americans.  Census  data 
show  them  to  be  very  poor  and  to  have  educa- 
tional and  fertility  patterns  that  suggest  a  very 
low  degree  of  "acculturation." 

The  Mexican-American  aged  were  poorer  than 
even  the  average  person  in  a  generally  poor 
population — poorer  than  most  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  poorer  than  most  Anglo  aged.  The 
I960  median  income  of  a  Spanish-surname  male 
of  65  or  over  in  California  urban  areas  (which 
have  a  relatively  high  income)  was  only  $1,616 
compared  to  $2,140  for  Anglos  of  the  same  age. 
In  the  next  youngest  age  category  (45  to  64 
years  of  age),  the  median  income  figures  were, 
respectively,  $4,530  and  $6,210.  Thus  the  ethnic 
gap  is  larger  than  the  age  gap,  although  the 
income  for  persons  over  65,  Mexican-American 
or  Anglo,  is  hardly  adequate  by  any  standard. 
In  occupational  terms,  age  is  associated  with 
low-skill  employment  and  with  unemployment. 
At  all  ages  Mexican-American  urban  men  have 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  the  total  popu- 
lation. But  the  gap  is  widest  for  the  very  young 
(under  20  years  of  age)  and  for  the  old.    In   I960 


the  unemployment  rates  among   Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  these  two  age  categories  surpassed  the 
highest  age-specific   rates   attained   in   the   total 
population.    When   we  add   to   these   unemploy- 
ment figures  the  fact  that  labor  force  participa- 
tion  of  Mexican-Americans  at  all   ages  is   lower 
than    that   of   the    total    population — indicating, 
in  all  probability,  labor-force  drop-outs  resulting 
from   long-term  unemployment — the  employment 
as    well    as    the    occupational    picture    for    aged 
Mexican-Americans   becomes  even   more  dreary. 
Although  census  indicators  of  cultural  charac- 
teristics  are   obviously   very  gross,   there   are  at 
least  two  sets  of  data  derivable  from  the    I96C 
census    strongly    indicating    that    the    Mexican- 
American   aged   encounter  the  kind  of  life-time 
experiences  that  place  them  fairly  far  from  the 
modal   American   patterns.     First,   they   have  ex 
traordinarily     low    educational     attainments:     ir 
I960,   90%   of  the   Mexican-Americans   over  6E 
had  8  or  less  years  of  education.    This  compare: 
with   57%   of  the  Anglo  aged  and   83%   of  th< 
nonwhite    aged    in    the    Southwest.     (The    lowes 
levels   of   education,    0-4   years   of   school,    wen 
reached  by  67%  of  the  Mexican-American  aged 
compared    with     13%    of   the    Anglo    aged    anc 
49%    of    the    nonwhite    aged.)      Much    of    thi 
schooling    was    actually    undertaken    in    Mexicc 
where   many   of  these   people   spent  their  child 
hood   years.    Thus  this   "schooling"   does   not  ir 
dicate  even  minimal  exposure  to  US  values. 

In  addition  to  this  data  showing  the  isolatio 
of  Mexican-Americans  from  a  major  institutio 
of  American  life,  the  census  provides  more  d 
rect  evidence  on  the  "Mexican"  nature  of  th 
lives  of  the  people.  This  is  simply  the  fertilit 
patterns.  Mexican-Americans  are  far  more  fe 
tile  than  either  Anglos  or  nonwhites  living  in  th 
Southwest.  Among  women  aged  45-59,  ther 
were  4,246  children  born  per  1,000  Mexicai 
American  women  compared  with  the  2,053  chi 
dren  born  per  1,000  Anglo  females.  When  \a 
compare  Southwestern  American  patterns  1 
those  of  urban  Mexico,  we  find  that  the  simila 
ity  between  Mexican-American  patterns  and  u 
ban  Mexican  patterns  is  greatest  in  the  high' 
age  groups.  Another  important  fact  about  Me> 
can-American  fertility  is  that  Mexican-Americc 
women  generally  have  gone  on  bearing  childr< 
at  much  higher  ages  than  Anglo  women,  a  fa 
relevant  to  their  special   patterns  of  aging. 

What  are  the  possible  changes  in  the  chara 
teristics  of  the  Mexican-Americans  who  will  b 
come  aged  in  the  near  future?  Generally,  +1 
income    and    occupational    skills    picture    for   t 
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next  10  or  20  years,  the  next  generation  of 
Mexican-American  aged,  does  not  look  very 
promising.  Men  in  their  50s  were  not  substanti- 
ally above  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor- 
ing categories.  Without  substantial  income 
supports,  it  is  likely  that  the  Mexican-American 
aged  will  continue  to  be  poor — even  poorer 
than  the  Anglo  aged. 

The  educational  data  already  discussed  can 
also  be  examined  for  possible  changes.  Here 
the  conclusions  are  equally  depressing.  The 
data  show  fewer  differences  between  the  Mexi- 
can-American cohort  aged  45  to  64  years  and 
the  cohort  aged  65  and  over  than  between 
these  two  cohorts  in  either  of  the  other  two 
major  population  groups.  Basically,  the  next 
generation"  of  Mexican-American  aged  will 
show  an  even  wider  gap  in  education  between 
Mexican-American  and  Anglo  than  existed  in 
I960.  Although  the  next  groups  of  Mexican- 
American  aged  will  be  slightly  better  educated, 
so  will  the  next  groups  of  Anglo  and  nonwhite 
aged.  We  can  state  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  be  another  30  years  (barring 
substantial  immigration  from  Mexico)  before 
the  Mexican-American  old  people  are  as  well- 
educated    as   the    Anglo    old    people    of   today. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  census  data  are  only 
rough  indications  of  the  accumulated  life  ex- 
oeriences  of  a  population.  They  are  silent  on 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Nonetheless,  our  figures 
jp  to  this  point  are  highly  suggestive.  To  take 
■he  most  extended  interpretation  of  what  they 
night  mean,  let  us  say  that,  demographically, 
he  Mexican-American  aged  look  now  just  the 
vay  a  community  researcher  of  the  1940s  (when 
many  of  these  people  were  in  their  prime)  would 
lave  expected  them  to  look.  There  appear  to  be 
10  surprises  in  this  US  archive  of  human  lives. 

Age-specific  research. — Direct  research  on  old 
Mexican-Americans  is  extremely  limited.  There 
ire  three  studies  in  circulation.  Of  these  only 
>ne  is  actually  published  in  full  (Reich,  Stegman, 
t  Stegman,  1966),  one  published  in  part  with 
he  remainder  a  mimeographed  document  avail- 
ible  on  request,  as  is  the  third  (Carp  1968; 
teglich,  Cartwright,  &  Crouch,  1968).  (Some 
>f  Carp's  work  has  been  published  in  brief  arti- 
les,  1969,  1970).  There  is  one  paper  in  which 
ge-specific  data  (collected  for  another  purpose) 
'ere  analyzed  to  answer  questions  about  Mexi- 
an-Americans  (Moore,  forthcoming,  b);  two 
'apers  present  census  data  (Leonard,  1967; 
'loore,  forthcoming,  b).  There  is  one  semi- 
thnographic  analysis  of  patterns  of  death   and 


bereavement  (Moore,  forthcoming,  a).  But  at 
present  the  most  important  single  source  of  data 
and  interpretive  frameworks  about  the  Mexican- 
American  aged  is  not  in  the  scholarly  literature 
but  rather  in  the  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  and  Washington  by  the 
US  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  (1969).  Some 
of  the  foregoing  studies  are  summarized  in  that 
document.  In  addition,  statistical  data  were  pre- 
sented on  the  status  and  problems  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  Some 
of  the  individuals  giving  testimony  had  done  un- 
published research  on  the  Mexican-American 
elderly  (e.g.,  Medina,  Dieppa),  and  some  went 
on  to  do  some  research   (e.g.,  Guzman). 

But  in  addition  to  such  very  meager  gleanings 
in  the  way  of  specific  findings,  these  hearings 
present  several  insights  that  social  scientists 
badly  need  and  usually  are  too  poorly  funded 
to  be  able  to  obtain.  Specifically,  (o)  they 
present  the  point  of  view  of  minority  members 
who  have  long  experience  with  the  aged,  and 
(6)  the  very  fact  of  their  being  held  in  widely 
different  social  contexts  underlines  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  milieu  for  the  Mexican- 
American  aged. 

In  effect,  the  above  paragraph  presents  the 
essence  of  this  paper:  there  is  almost  no  re- 
search, what  little  there  is  is  interesting,  but 
represents  neither  the  minority  point  of  view 
nor  the  significance  of  local  situation  with  enough 
clarity  to  generalize  about  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can aged.  Unanswered  questions  still  dominate 
this  field   of  research. 

To  go  into  some  detail:  the  two  most  sub- 
stantial studies  (Carp,  1968;  Reich  et  al.,  1966) 
are  surveys  performed  in  one  locale — San  An- 
tonio— and  focus  on  housing.  The  focus  on  hous- 
ing in  fact  was  an  advantage  to  both  studies 
because  adaptations  to  the  residential  environ- 
ment also  involve  such  vital  issues  as  the  extent 
of  family  and  of  barrio  support  experienced  by 
the  old  person.  Here,  both  studies  were  handi- 
capped by  preconceptions  derived  from  litera- 
ture rather  than  from  life  experience.  Both  re- 
print frequent  quotations  from  the  literature 
about  the  "warmth"  and  "supportive  quality"  of 
the  Mexican-American  family,  particularly  to- 
ward the  aged,  but  both  also  tend  to  report 
data  which  contradict  such  normative  stereo- 
types. Despite  data  indications,  both  studies 
tend  to  conclude  that  the  family  remains  a  signi- 
ficant support  to  the  Mexican-American  elderly. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  neighbor  rela- 
tions:   their  data   tend   to   belie  the   stereotype 
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derived  from  the  literature  (or  other  sources 
since  some  literature  contradicts  this)  that  neigh- 
bors are  supportive  of  the  elderly.  But  in  both 
important  respects— kin  and  neighboring— the 
data  are  not  directed  specifically  at  the  ques- 
tion of  how  these  potential  resources  operate— 
or  fail  to  operate— for  the  elderly  in  that  parti- 
cular community.  By  contrast,  from  the  Senate 
hearings  in  San  Antonio  comes  a  rather  different 
view  from  a  practitioner: 

lr  addition  to  the  economic  difficulties  which  are  en- 
countered by  the  aged  Mexican  American,  they  find 
themselves  in  a  world  apart.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
a  lonesome  group.  They  get  sick  rather  easily,  they  lack 
good  neighbor  relationships,  and  their  thinking  a  very 
d.Herent.  They  have  difficulty  getting  their  food  and 
medical  care  because  of  distance  and  ambulatory  prob- 
lems. They  feel  themselves  an  imposition  upon  relatives 
and  friends  if  they  ask  for  any  kind  of  help.  (Statement 
of  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Matula.  Senate  hearings,  1969, 
;      234.     Emphases    added.) 

As  indicated  in  another  paper  in  this  issue 
(Situational  Factors  Affecting  Minority  Aging) 
the  question  of  the  availability  of  gemeinschaft 
resources  to  the  aged  is  a  very  significant  one, 
fully  worthy  of  independent  study.  Resolving 
the  question  of  how  the  family  and  community 
"works'*  for  the  old  Mexican-American  would 
involve  questions  of  sampling,  as  well.  San  An- 
tonio is  a  poverty  town,  in  a  state  with  no  mini- 
mum wage,  with  a  constitutional  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  on  welfare, 
and  with  an  established  practice  of  lowering 
Old  Age  Assistance  whenever  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  benefits.  Prejudice 
against  Mexicans  is  high — as  indicated  by  Carp's 
finding  that  the  Anglo  aged  would  refuse  hous- 
ing in  projects  that  included  Mexican  old  people. 
The  Senate  hearings  also  contain  considerable 
testimony  directly  or  indirectly  indicating  the 
controversies  attending  any  action  regarding 
welfare  in  that  city — ranging  from  housing 
through  medical  care. 

Both  the  formal  studies,  however,  tend  to  be 
caught  in  a  rather  localized  view  of  the  town. 
With  no  broader  frame  of  reference,  San  An- 
tonio's appalling  corrals  (whose  poor  features 
are  in  fact  described)  became  "more  intimate 
arrangements  ...  (in  which)  communal  living  is 
encouraged  .  .  .  housewives  are  able  to  hang  out 
their  brightly  colored  wash."  Lack  of  indoor 
plumbing,  dangerous  heating,  lack  of  paving  and 
consequent  continual  flooding  during  the  rainy 
season — in  the  absence  of  a  non-Texas  norm, 
all    of    these    housing    features    of    the    typical 


corral  are  seen  as  "having  their  positive  side." 
(Reich  et  at.,    1966).    Another  view: 

The  physical  characteristics  of  housing  were  of  little  im- 
portance to  most  of  these  people  in  comparison  with  the 
social  contacts  which  were  possible.  The  value  system  of 
these  old  people  was  centered  in  people,  not  in  things. 
(Carp,    1968). 

Both  of  these  interpretations  reflect  the  deficien- 
cies referred  to  at  the  outset— the  absence  of  j 
a  minority  perspective,  or,  to  put  it  more  harshly, 
a  pervading  and  romantic  gloss.  A  possible  cor- 
rective to  this  kind  of  projection  does  not  exist 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  comparative  frame 
of  reference. 

The  comparative  frame  of  reference  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans   is    of    prime    importance,    given 
the   enormous    intra-regional    variations    in   their' 
history  and  present  socioeconomic  status.    Rural] 
and  urban  differences  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
situational  differentiation  that  is  of  critical  im- 
portance   to    Mexicans.     Texas,    with    its    harsh 
economic    environment    and    severe    discrimina- 
tion,   is   quite   different   from   California.     Rural 
Texas  and  rural  California  have  slightly  more  in 
common  than  do  urban  areas  in  the  two  states. 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  are  totally  different 
in   history  from  either  Texas  or  California,  and 
the   settlement   patterns,    especially   of   the   old 
people,   are  drastically  different.    There  can  be 
little    similarity    between    an    old    person    whose 
ancestors   migrated   to   a    northern    New   Mexico 
village  in    1750  and  an   old   person  who  himself 
moved    across    the    border   to   a    Texas   town   ir 
the    Lower    Rio   Grande   Valley   in    1925.    These 
internal   differences  are  spelled  out  in  detail  ir 
most  sources  on  Mexican-Americans.    They  beai 
mention  at  this  point  to  underline  the  enormou: 
importance  to  the   researcher  of  specifying  th< 
characteristics    of    his    sample. 

Another  corrective  for  the  tendency  of  Angle 
researchers  to  romanticize  Mexican  culture  is  t< 
include  a  matching  sample  from  another  ethnic 
group  even  if  finances  preclude  data  fron 
another  milieu.  Carp  has  approximated  this  ii 
her  study  of  San  Antonio:  unfortunately,  he 
data  do  not  tell  us  much  because  the  purpose  o 
her  matching  procedure  was  not  to  study  agm< 
but  to  study  housing  applicants.  She  thus  wind 
up  with  an  Anglo  sample  of  so  much  highe 
economic  status  that  not  much  can  be  san 
about  the  influence  of  culture  on  behavior.  Nc 
does  she  try  to  make  such  statements.  The  cor 
question  about  the  distinctiveness  of  eithe 
particular  value  sets  or  particular  patterns  c 
social  relations  remains  unanswered. 
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Much  the  same  problem  is  attached  to  Steg- 
lich's  et  al.  (1968)  finding  that  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans frequently  consider  themselves  "old"  at 
what  are  (in  middle-majority  terms)  compara- 
tively young  chronological  ages.  Unfortunately, 
this  finding,  which  greatly  impressed  Senator 
Yarborough,  is  replicated  in  every  study  of  poor, 
laboring  people — irrespective  of  ethnicity.  We 
know  comparatively  little  and  can  learn  almost 
nothing  about  the  relative  importance  of  poverty 
and  a  lifetime  of  physical  labor  compared  with 
"Mexican  culture"  in  the  definitions  of  age 
status.  This  generalization  is  true  whether  we 
are  discussing,  "old  age"  or  "young  manhood." 
The  timing  of  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle  is 
very  responsive  to  long-standing  occupational 
opportunities. 

Implications  from  general  literature. — An  ex- 
tensive ethnographic  literature  provides  ample 
grounds  for  speculations  about  the  special  roles 
of  the  elderly  in  Mexican-American  communities. 
In  particular,  the  distinctive  family  characteris- 
es attributed  to  this  ethnic  group  might  have 
interesting  implications  for  aging.  Further,  the 
special  characteristics  attributed  to  the  com- 
munity bonds  may  have  implications  for  the 
material  and  psychological  supports  for  the 
■nore   isolated   aging    individuals. 

For  convenience,  much  of  this  literature  can 
3e  summed  up  as  portraying  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
:ans  as  contemporary  representatives  of  the 
•oik  society.  Kinship  bonds  are  seen  as  stronger 
»nd  more  supportive  than  in  urbanized  popula- 
tions. Community  bonds  are  seen  as  more 
alient,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  difference 
n  observation  about  the  nature  of  those  com- 
nun:ty  bonds.  Some  ethnographers  have  also 
ound  relations  between  neighbors  in  poor  bar- 
ios  to  be  highly  supportive.  Others  have  found 
hem  to  be  extraordinarily  hostile,  with  mutual 
iccusations  of  witchcraft  common  between 
ieighbors.  Although  there  is  little  controversy 
n  the  ethnographic  reports  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
:an  family  structure,  the  cautious  reader  is  often 
ed  to  question  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
tusions rest  on  normative  statements  of  group 
nembers  about  what  ought  to  be  the  relations 
•etween  family  members  and  behavioral  obser- 
ations   about   what   actually    prevails. 

In  addition,  the  reader  must  be  particularly 
autious  about  the  sample  chosen  by  the  ethno- 
rapher.  Most  Mexican-Americans  are  city- 
Iwellers  now  and  many  ethnographic  studies  are 
ither  very  badly  out  of  date,  or,  if  recent,  are 
onducted  in  extraordinarily  traditional  parts  of 


the  region  or  of  particular  cities.  A  set  of  gen- 
eralizations about  the  role  of  grandparents 
might  be  based^on  behavioral  observations  per- 
formed in  recent  years,  but  if  the  studies  are 
based  on  Mexican-Americans  in  Weslaco,  Texas, 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  apply  without  modifi- 
cation to   Mexican-Americans  in   Los  Angeles. 

Ethnographic  studies  also  tend  to  ignore  the 
growing  social  class  diversity  in  this  population. 
Kinship  structures  among  middle-class  Mexican- 
Americans  are  boringly  similar  to  those  found 
among  middle-class  Anglos.  Such  diversity  may 
provide  an  important  parameter  for  research  on 
aging.  Many  of  the  presently  middle-income 
Mexican-Americans  are  young  and  middle-aged, 
with  old  parents  who  were  not  occupationally 
or  economically  mobile.  "Mobility"  in  this  pop- 
ulation means  far  more  than  learning  specific 
skills  and  even  more  than  learning  to  be  com- 
fortable with  elements  of  a  middle-class  style  of 
life.  It  also  implies  learning  English  and  aban- 
doning certain  modes  of  thought  and  conduct 
that  may  be  very  deeply  held.  In  a  real  sense, 
then,  the  Mexican-American  middle-class  family 
with  an  old  lower-class  parent  in  the  background 
offers  the  sociologist  an  opportunity  to  test  some 
of  the  findings  of  the  1930s,  when  sociologists 
and  anthropologists  first  began  to  look  sys- 
tematically at  intergenerational  problems  in  im- 
migrant families.  Many  older  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  immigrants,  but  on  the  other  hand 
many  of  those  with  mobile  children  are  native- 
born.  Both  groups  of  oldsters  may  share  the 
stresses  and  challenges  of  what  is  horrendously 
termed  "Angloization"  of  their  children.  It  may 
be  that  this  stress  is  related  to  the  surge  of 
chicanlsmo  among  the  present  younger  group. 
The  diversity  among  Mexican-Americans,  in 
short,  leads  to  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
consequences  of  any  given  social  situation  for 
aging,  as  well  as  about  relationships  between 
old,   middle-aged,   and  young  people. 

But  today's  generation  of  Mexican-American 
old  people  has  some  very  distinctive  experiences 
as  a  cohort,  quite  apart  from  their  internal  diver- 
sity. Throughout  the  Southwest,  anti-Mexican 
discrimination  was  at  a  peak  during  the  1920s 
and  1930s.  In  some  areas  discrimination  cli- 
maxed in  massive  deportations  in  the  early 
1930s.  The  generational  experiences  of  today's 
old  people  are  very  distinctive,  both  as  parti- 
cipants in  certain  historical  events  (such  as  the 
welfare  deportations  of  the  1930s  and  Opera- 
tion   Wetback   of   the    1950s)    and    in    terms    of 
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cultural  identity,  as  the  illustration  of  upwardly 
mobile   children   shows. 

In  sum.  most  of  the  growing  literature  on 
Mexican-Americans  has  interesting  implications 
for  a  study  of  the  old  people  in  the  population. 
Family  structure,  community  patterns,  geogra- 
phic, social,  and  occupational  mobility  and  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  generations  and  of 
inter-generational  relations  have  particularly 
strong  implications  for  the  understanding  not 
only  of  today's  old  Mexican-Americans  but  also 
of  aging  per  se  among  Mexican-Americans. 

Future  research. — A  full  delineation  of  the 
age-related  patterns  of  residence,  education, 
income,  family  status,  and  other  characteristics 
derivable  from  the  1950,  I960,  and  1970  cen- 
suses should  be  a  first-order  priority  in  research. 
The  usual  controls,  e.g.,  urban-rural,  state  break- 
downs, etc.  should  be  instituted.  Allied  with 
this,  there  should  be  a  careful  age-cohort  analy- 
sis because  the  characteristics  of  the  aged 
Mexican-Americans  of  the  future  will  be  very 
different  from  those  alive  today. 

Second,  the  actual  social  structure  of  age  as 
perceived  by  the  ethnic  group  should  be  de- 
lineated. We  know  practically  nothing  either 
of  the  age-related  expectations  of  behavior  nor 
of  the  roles  actually  played  by  old  people  in 
various  settings.  Although  the  age  structure  is 
implied  in  studies  of  young  Mexicans,  it  is  de- 
scribed only  vaguely. 

This  second  priority  includes  by  implication 
most  of  the  issues  touched  upon  in  the  section 
titled    "Implications    from    General    Literature," 


and  also  those  in  the  paper  titled   "Situational 
Factors  Affecting   Minority  Aging." 
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Americans  of  East  Asian 
Ancestry:  Aging  and  the  Aged 


Richard  A.  Kalish,  PhD3,  and  Sam  Yuen,  MSW 


Background 

Those  Americans  who  trace  their  national  ori- 
gins to  East  Asian  countries  are  united  by  the 
accident  of  geography.  Their  countries  of  origin 
are  in  the  same  part  of  the  world;  they  followed 
each  other  in  successive  immigration  waves  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  filled  similar 
job  slots  upon  arrival;  they  settled  initially  on 
the  West  Coast  and  in  Hawaii,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  their  people  remain  in  that  portion 
of  North  America  today.  As  the  result  of  these 
historical  events,  perhaps  intensified  by  their 
relatively  high  social  visibility  as  non-Europeans, 
they  are  often  categorized  as  one  group.  Build- 
ing upon  this  happenstance,  many  socially  and 
politically  active  persons  of  these  ethnic  groups 
are  attempting  to  build  a  Pan-Asian  conscious- 
ness. 

Asian  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are 
racially  distinct  from  other  Americans;  they  are 
the  products  of  high  civilizations  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Occident,  and  most  of  these 
persons  have  come  to  the  United  States  lacking 
skills  of  great  value  to  an  industrial  society — 
they  came  as  laborers  and  farmers.  As  a  result, 
their  history  in  this  country  has  generally  been 
one  of  struggle.  They  have  suffered  from  racial 
discrimination;  they  have  encountered  major  lin- 


1.  With  many  thanks  to  Christie  Kiefer  of  the  Langley-Porter 
Institute,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco  Medical  Cen- 
n/;»c  (  P5<-+'C'Pat.ng  extensvely  in  the  research  upon  which 
parts    of   this    article    are    based. 

2.  Editor's  note.— In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  conducting 
research  in  the  area  of  minority  groups  noted  in  these  papers 
there  are  other  difficulties,  such  as  use  of  the  terminology  and 
even  spelling.  For  example,  grammatical  rules  and  past  usage 
indicate  the  use  of  hyphens,  as  in  Asian-American.  Many  minor- 
ity group  members,  however,  object  to  the  hyphen.  The  author 
ot  this  paper  preferred  not  to  use  the  hyphen.  However  the 
editor  has  inserted  the  hyphen  to  provide  consistency  with  the 
other  papers;  and  black  has  not  been  capitalized.  DPK 
«&xScL««C    AnalVsIs    Corp.,     1 52 1  -A    Shattuck    Ave.,     Berkeley, 


guistic  and  cultural  barriers  to  assimilation;  and 
they  have  occupied  low  occupational  status. 
Most  of  the  elderly  are  immigrants  and  have  very 
little  education  in  this  country,  although  many 
are  literate  in  their  native  languages.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  factors,  their  personal  and  occupa- 
tional histories  have  been  controlled  by  a  culture 
that  they  did  not  understand  and  that  they  felt 
unable  to  influence.  Research  and  services  in- 
volving elderly  Asian-Americans  must  be  under- 
stood in  this  context. 

Although  for  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  are 
going  to  consider  the  three  largest  nationality 
groupings  from  East  Asia,  we  wish  to  be  explicit 
that  these  are  very  much  separate  people  in 
their  traditions,  their  language,  their  religion, 
and — most  certainly — in  their  history  in  the 
United  States.  They  do,  of  course,  share  certain 
characteristics.  Until  recently,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, and  Koreans  all  used  an  ideographic,  rather 
than  a  phonetic,  writing  system  invented  in 
China;  however,  the  diversity  of  native  East 
Asian  languages  exceeds  the  diversity  of  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  the  linguistic  picture  is 
complicated  by  centuries  of  European  contact 
and  occupation.  Although  East  Asian  religion  is 
vastly  different  from  that  of  the  US  (over- 
whelmingly non-Protestant),  various  forms  of 
Buddhism  are  dominant  in  Japan;  the  Chinese 
tend  to  be  Confucian;  the  Filipinos  are  largely 
Catholic  and  Muslim.  We  have  not  even  in- 
cluded Koreans,  Tibetans,  Mongolians,  and  other 
East  Asian  groups  in  our  discussion,  because 
they  are  not  separately  counted  by  the  US  Cen- 
sus; their  numbers  are  apparently  few,  and  we 
were  unable  to  find  sufficient  substantive  or  even 
speculative  materials  on  them.  However,  once  in 
the  United  States,  their  common  designation  by 
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the  term  "Asian"  and  their  common  encounter 
with  discrimination  may  produce  for  many  in- 
dividuals an  ethnic  experience  similar  enough  to 
call  forth  a  shared  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
all  Asian  peoples  and  a  shared  anger  at  their 
neglect  in  the  United   States. 

A  paper  of  this  nature  runs  into  an  additional 
difficulty:  that  of  over-assuming  homogeneity 
within  ethnic  groups.  Americans  of  East  Asian 
ancestry  include  Chinese  from  the  rice-rich 
plains  of  the  south,  the  barren  hills  of  the  north, 
and  the  great  commercial  and  cultural  capitals 
of  China.  Japanese  came  from  the  Ryukyus, 
Hokkaido,  and  everywhere  in  between;  Filipinos 
from  Manila  and  the  relatively  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  southern  islands. 

One  more  complicating  element  requires  com- 
ment. Until  1965,  the  correlation  between  age 
and  generation  among  Asian-Americans  was 
substantial  and,  of  course,  negative.  Thus  the 
first  generation  Japanese  (issei)  were  consistently 
older  than  the  second  generation  (nisei)  which, 
in  turn,  was  older  than  the  third  generation 
(sansei);  students  and  war  brides  were  among 
the  many  exceptions,  but  the  relationship  was 
reasonably  consistent.  By  1970,  however,  the 
picture  had  changed.  The  new  immigration  laws, 
set  forth  in  the  early  1960s,  permitted  relatively 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  these  Asian 
countries;  most  of  these  were  (or  at  least  were 
supposed  to  be)  relatives  of  those  already  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Some  were  old,  but  many  were 
middle-aged.  Filipinos  and  Chinese  came  in  large 
numbers  (again,  these  figures  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  miniscule  immigration  quotas 
of  past  decades);  those  entering  from  Japan 
were  not  so  numerous.  Thus  the  straight  line 
function  between  age  and  generation  ceased 
to  exist;  today  the  grandfather  might  well  have 
been  born  and  reared  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, while  the  middle-aged  nephew  has  just 
arrived  from  Hong  Kong  to  which  he  had  mi- 
grated during  the  "land  reforms"  of  the  People's 
Republic. 

The  complexities  described  above  hold  true 
for  many  behavioral  scientific  discussions.  While 
important  to  note  in  an  explicit  fashion,  they 
do  not  destroy  the  integrity  of  research,  theory, 
or  speculation  regarding  these  persons.  In  es- 
sence, the  purposes  of  this  paper  are  twofold: 
First,  to  assess  the  state  of  knowledge  about 
the  lives  of  elderly  people  of  East  Asian  ances- 
try now  living  in  the  United  States,  with  parti- 
cular focus  upon  those  from  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Philippines;  and  second,  to  suggest  avenues 
for    research    with    these   groups. 


The  Need  for  Research 

As  this  volume  amply  demonstrates,  profes- 
sionals and  planners  working  with  the  aged  are; 
faced  with  two  very  distinct  but  equally  severe! 
problems:  First,  many  of  the  elderly  have  gen-  j 
eral  needs  which  are  obvious  and  critical;  they i 
need  the  means  to  purchase  goods  and  services; 
they  need  the  opportunity  and  the  setting  to  be  j 
with  others  with  whom  they  share  values  and] 
traditions;  they  need  access  to  supportive  ser- 
vices provided  by  knowledgeable  persons  whoi 
speak  their  language  literally  and  figuratively; 
they  need  the  support  of  persons  who  understand 
the  mores  and  customs  of  their  reference  groups; 
and  they  need  whatever  little  they  receive  fromj 
their  society  to  be  given  with  a  sense  of  respect: 
for  their  dignity.  Second,  the  urgent  task  of! 
compiling,  systematizing,  and  disseminating  the' 
vast  body  of  data  required  to  cope  with  the 
vastly  heterogeneous  specific  needs  of  the  el-j 
derly  has  scarcely  begun. 

Extensive  formal  research  and  informal  ob- 
servation on  elderly  Asian-Americans  on  the 
part  of  the  authors  indicates  that  both  these-; 
problems  apply  to  this  group  no  less  than  to, 
any  other.  The  common  assumptions  that  Asian- 
Americans  "take  care  of  their  own,"  or  "respect 
their  elderly,"  or  "rarely  become  social  prob- 
lems" are  gross  oversimplifications  with  very 
limited  applicability. 

Attempts  to  solve  the  twin  problems  of  in- 
tervention and  research  must  ultimately  com- 
pete for  funds,  and  since  elderly  individual; 
know  what  many  of  their  own  specific  needs  are, 
from  their  point  of  view  research  carries  a  com- 
paratively low  priority.  The  authors  of  this  paper 
agree  with  the  elderly  that  if  they  had  the 
money  and  power  to  pay  for  needed  services 
the  marketplace  would  provide  the  research  nec; 
essary  to  develop  those  services — and  the  serv 
ices  themselves.  If  by  the  reallocation  of  re 
search  funds  to  public  services,  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  could  be  adequately  and  appropriately 
met,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  demand  research 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  If  all  governmen- 
funds  now  spent  on  research  involving  elderly 
Asian-Americans  were  directed  to  services,  the 
impact  would  hardly  be  felt  by  those  persons 
In  addition,  elimination  of  research  would  sub 
stantially  reduce  possibilities  of  more  effective 
use  of  funds  for  future  programs.  Also,  it  is  no 
merely  use  of  funds  that  is  important  but  also 
improvement  of  human  interactions  through  im 
provement  of  human  understanding,  and  researcf 
is  often  helpful  in  this  regard.    In  the  following 
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discussion,  we  assign  first  priority  to  research 
that  involves  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting funds  and  programs,  pointing  the  way  to 
appropriate  new  kinds  of  services,  and  improving 
life  satisfaction  through  improved  understand- 
ing. 

Review  of  Relevant  Literature 

Sources  of  Material 

Our  presentation  is  based  upon  several  sources. 
These  include  (o)  printed  sources,  e.g.,  govern- 
ment documents  (especially  census  materials), 
published  books  and  papers,  and,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  unpublished  theses  and  other  un- 
published materials;  (6)  the  personal  research, 
observations,  and  professional  experiences  of  the 
authors   and    their    informants. 

For  census  data,  we  have  had  to  rely  mostly 
on  reports  from  the  I960  United  States  Census 
and  on  those  of  various  state  agencies.  Since 
I960,  however,  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
n  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  con- 
finental  United  States  from  China  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, caused  by  changes  in  the  immigration 
aw.  Data  regarding  death  rates,  incomes,  and 
places  of  residence  of  these  people  are  not  read- 
ly  accessible  to  us  and  may  in  fact  be  nonexis- 
ent.  It  is  very  likely  that  many  elderly  Asians  are 
iot  counted  by  the  Census.  For  example,  the 
official  records  show  47,000  Chinese  in  San 
:rancisco  in  1969  [San  Francisco  Chinese  Com- 
munity, 1969  (SFCC)],  but  unofficial  estimates 
>f  well-informed  observers  run  as  high  as  80,000 
—a  sizable  difference.  Dr.  Isao  Fujimoto,  a 
ociologist  at  University  of  California,  Davis, 
epo-ts  that  there  are  many  neglected  enclaves 
)f  poor  elderly  Asians  in  rural  California  (per- 
onal  communication).  These  elderly  are  apt  to  be 
mderrepresented  in  the  Census  and  in  state  and 
oca  I  surveys  because  they  are  ai.icnq  the  most 
nistrustful  of  government  agents,  suffer  the 
jreatest  language  handicaps,  and  often  are 
•oorly  informed  regarding  worldly  matters — nor 
ire  they  likely  to  come  forward  in  response  to 
iropaganda  efforts  by  government  authorities  to 
Ticourage  the  recalcitrant  to  register  for  the 
Census. 

Published  books  and  articles  are  sparse  in  this 
rea.  In  an  attempt  to  add  to  those  materials 
'ith  which  we  were  already  familiar,  we  sent 
Jtters  to  40  scholars,  primarily  Asian-Americans 
nemselves,  to  elicit  additional  sources;  this  led 
nly  to  a  handful  of  published  studies.  In  a 
jrther  attempt  to  seek  out  published  works,  we 
jbmitted  a  complete  draft  of  this  paper  to  an 


additional  group  of  knowledgeable  persons  and, 
although  we  were  able  to  incorporate  some  of 
their  suggestions,  this  did  not  lead  to  additional 
articles  or  books. 

It  will  quickly  become  evident  in  the  following 
pages  that  an  unusual  amount  of  source  material 
reflects  California  in  general  and  San  Francisco 
in  particular.  To  some  degree  this  has  occurred 
because  both  authors  reside  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Equally  instrumental  in  this  circumstance  is  the 
fact  that,  excluding  Hawaii,  the  majority  of 
Asian-Americans  in  the  United  States  reside  in 
California,  and  some  of  the  best  sources  of  data 
in  the  country  are  located  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

Statistical  Descriptive  Data 

Chinese- Americans 

The    Chinese    began    arriving    in    the    United 

States  in  the  1850s,  mainly  as  coolie  labor. 
The  Chinese  population   reached  a   high   tide  in 

1890,    then    began    to   decline   to   a    low    in    the 

1930s.  This  decline  resulted  from  two  factors: 
one,   a   period   of  rigorous  exclusion   of  Chinese 

immigrants,  and  two,  the  return  to  China  of 
many  earlier  immigrants.  During  the  late  1930s, 
the  Sino-Japanese  war  sharply  reduced  the  flow 
of  re-emigration  to  China,  and  following  the 
war,  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  the  United 
States  was  gradually  eased. 

Although  most  Chinese  immigrants  settled  on 
the  West  Coast,  there  has  been  a  steady  trickle 
to  cities  east  of  the  Rockies.  In  spite  of  large 
fluctuations  in  the  Chinese-American  population, 
the  percentage  who  are  aged  does  not  seem 
to  have  changed  much  since  1910  (Schmid, 
Nobbe,  &  Mitchell,  1968).  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  cutoff  of  young  immigrants,  the  low  rate 
of  population  growth  from  births  until  1940,  and 
the  tendency  for  the  middle-aged  to  return  to 
China. 

The  I960  Census  lists  12,415  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans over  65 ;2  this  is  6.88%  of  the  total  Chinese 
population.  The  sex  ratio  of  the  elderly  is  heavily 
skewed  in  the  direction  of  males,  and  the  skew- 
ing increases  with  age,  so  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately three  men  for  every  woman  over  65 
— a  fact  which  reflects  the  pre-World  War  II 
immigration  pattern.  Twenty-seven  percent  of 
the  elderly  Chinese-Americans  live  with  a  spouse 
(US  Census,  I960),  compared  to  43%  for  the 
general  population  of  elderly. 

During  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  about 
200  Chinese  over  60  immigrated  to  the   United 

2.  Data    include    Alaska    and     Hawaii. 
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States  each  year  (Sung.  1967).  Beginning  with 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965, 
which  became  fully  effective  in  1968,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  upturn  in  Chinese  immigration, 
and  the  number  of  elder'y  entering  per  year 
has  been  around  500  since  1965,  about  3%  of 
total  immigration  [United  States  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  various  dates 
(USIN)].  The  number  of  Chinese-Americans 
over  65  in  1970,  therefore,  must  be  somewhere 
around    15,000. 

About  95%  of  this  small  population  lives  in 
cities.  San  Francisco  alone  had  an  elderly 
Chinese-American  population  of  approximately 
10,000  in  1969  (SFCC,  1969),  (some  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  total),  and  Chinese  communities 
of  significant  size  also  exist  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,-  Oakland, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Antonio,  and  Seattle. 
The  median  annual  income  reported  for  the 
total  Chinese-American  elderly  group  in  1959 
was  $1,281;  however,  21.6%  reported  no  in- 
come (US  Census,  I960)  (because  these  data  are 
over  a  decade  old,  they  should  be  interpreted 
with  considerable  caution).  In  spite  of  this  ap- 
parently wretched  economic  picture,  only  one 
in  ten  elderly  Chinese-Americans  in  San  Fran- 
cisco received  Old  Age  Assistance  benefits  in 
1969  (SFCC,  1969).  There  are  no  reliable  data 
on  sources  of  livelihood  for  these  people.  Most 
of  them  receive  small  Social  Security  benefits, 
but  many  were  self-employed  or  worked  at 
menial  jobs  that  provided  no  Social  Security 
coverage.  Support  from  family,  neighbors,  and 
friends  is  an  unknown  quantity,  but  observations 
of  a  large  number  of  families  in  San  Francisco 
indicates  that  there  has  been  a  serious  erosion 
of  Chinese  patterns  of  kinship  and  community  in 
the  urban  United  States,  so  that  even  old  folks 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  children  can  by 
no  means  count  on  therr\  for  help. 

All  of  the  above  are  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  about  90%  of  San  Francisco's 
elderly  Chinese  are  immigrants  from  abroad, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  difficulty  with  the 
English  language  (SFCC,   1969). 

Japanese- Americans 

Significant  Japanese  immigration  to  the  United 
States  began  in  1880.  Like  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  who  came  first  were  mostly  young  un- 
skilled males;  and  like  the  Chinese,  most  planned 
to  return  to  their  homeland  after  a  few  years. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in 
the    1929s   and    1940s,   the  Japanese   population 


of  the  US  increased  steadily;  this  increase  may 
conceal  the  large  turnover  during  the  1910s  anc 
1920s  (Ichihashi,  1932).  Unlike  the  Chinese,  the 
sex  ratio  began  to  shift  around  1908,  and  by 
1930  most  immigrants  had  established  families1 
Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Japan 
ese-Americans  were  evacuated  from  the  Wes- 
Coast,  over  80%  lived  in  the  Pacific  Seaboarc 
states,  and  the  population  as  a  whole  was  abou'; 
evenly  divided  between  urban  and  rural  areasi 
As  a  result  of  their  wartime  internment  and  re 
location,  the  percentage  living  in  the  West  Coas 
states  dropped  to  about  70%,  and  the  numbe 
living  in  cities  rose  to  71%  (Lyman,  n.d.). 

The  I960  Census  reported  29,235  Japanes< 
Americans  over  65  in  the  United  States,  includ, 
ing  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  comprising  6.03%  o 
total  Japanese-American  population.  The  se-, 
ratio  is  approximately  four  men  for  every  threi 
women,  again  reflecting  the  pattern  of  prewa 
immigration.  The  sex  ratio  is  presently  shiftim; 
toward  female  preponderance,  since  Japanese 
American  men  tended  to  marry  women  of 
much  younger  age  and  since  the  Japanese 
American  women,  like  their  Occidental  counter 
parts,  live  considerably  longer  than  men.  Pet 
haps  the  1970  Census  will  show  a  one-to-on 
ratio.  The  proportion  of  elderly  living  with 
spouse  is  38%. 

The  immigration  from  Japan  since  the  la: 
Census  has  been  only  about  a  tenth  that  of  th 
Chinese,  and  less  than  2%  have  been  over  6d 
so  the  increase  in  this  age  group  due  to  imrrv 
gration  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  hundre 
(US  Census,   I960,  USIN,  various  dates). 

The  reported  median  annual  income  c 
elderly  Japanese-Americans  in  1959  was  $1,16 
—lower  than  that  of  either  the  Chinesf 
or  Filipino-Americans  (because  these  dat 
are  over  a  decade  old,  they  should  be  inte 
preted  with  considerable  caution).  Twenty-or 
percent  reported  no  income.  In  spite  of  the? 
figures,  it  is  our  impression  that  the  majority  c 
the  elderly  are  adequately  cared  for  by  the 
relatives,  or  are  able  to  live  on  savings.  Kan, 
gawa  (1955)  reports  that  less  than  1%  of  Japa^ 
ese  over  65  in  Honolulu  in  January  of  that  ye< 
were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance.  This  figui 
takes  on  added  significance  if  there  is  truth  \ 
the  observation  that  Japanese  immigrants  typ 
cally  acculturated  faster  than  the  Chinese.  W 
would  expect  elderly  Japanese-Americans  to  k 
better  aware  of  their  rights  as  welfare  recipienl 
Most  elderly  Japanese-American  men  speak  i 
least  broken  English,  but  there  are  many  worn* 
who  speak  only  Japanese. 
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Health  statistics  indicate  that  the  elderly  of 
this  group  are  surprisingly  healthy  and  long- 
lived.  A  study  done  in  Hawaii  in  1958-1959 
showed  sick  days  for  Japanese-Americans  over 
65  to  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  national 
average  and  less  than  half  of  the  average  for 
Hawaii  (Bennett,  Tokuyama,  &  Bruyere,  1963). 
Psychiatric  hospitalization  rates  are  low  for  all 
age  groups  of  Japanese-Americans,  but,  like 
Chinese-Americans,  once  hospitalized,  Japanese- 
Americans  tend  to  remain  longer  than  Cauca- 
sians (Kitano,    1968). 

P'iiipino-A  mericans 

Of  the  three  ethnic  groups  covered  in  this 
'eport,  least  is  known  about  the  Filipino-Ameri- 
:ans.  Prior  to  1920,  there  were  probably  not 
nore  than  5,000  Filipinos  in  the  continental 
Jnited  States.  After  that,  there  was  free  migra- 
lion  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
states,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  reconstruct  the 
mmigration  picture.  By  1930  there  were  some 
1-5.200  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
he  same  time  immigration  virtually  ceased  due 
o  the  Depression.  During  the  years  1935  to 
1945,  an  immigration  quota  of  50  a  year  was  im- 
)Osed  (Burma,  1954).  Some  40%  of  the  coun- 
ty's 106,426  Filipinos  in  I960  had  appeared  on 
he  scene  since  1950.  The  immigration  rate  has 
:ontinued  to  rise  in  the  1960s,  so  that  there 
r.ay  be  twice  that  number  today.  So  far,  this  im- 
nigration  has  been  overwhelmingly  young.  Prior 
o  the  war,  it  was  also  overwhelmingly  male. 
Mthough  the  Filipino-American  population  was 
ibout  half  rural  and  half  urban  in  1950,  by  I960 
t  was  about  two-thirds  urban,  and  this  trend 
ippears  to  be  continuing.  Informed  sources  esti- 
mate a  stable  increase  in  the  Filipino-American 
>opulation  of  San  Francisco  alone  of  about  3,- 
100  per  year  since   1964. 

According  to  the  I960  Census,  there  were 
i,546  Filipino  Americans  over  65  in  the  US 
3.61%  of  the  total  population),  of  whom  nearly 
15%  were  male.  The  fact  that  29.3%  of  the 
Iderly  were  living  with  spouses  in  I960  reflects 
he  high  rate  of  interracial  marriage  for  Filipino- 
American  men.  This  may  also  reflect  the  fact 
hat  many  were  prohibited  from  marrying  by 
nti-miscegenation  laws  until  1948 — giving 
marriages  less  time  to  terminate  in  death  or 
eparation  than  is  the  case  for  other  groups, 
mce  1965,  only  561  Filipinos  over  60  years  of 
ge  have  legally  entered  the  United  States,  and 
oday  the  total  number  of  elderly  is  probably 
round  7,300. 


Most  of  these  live  in  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Francisco,  and 
in  rural  California  (especially  around  Stockton). 
Language  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  elderly, 
many  of  whom  were  born  and  raised  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  speak,  with  fluency,  only  Spanish, 
Tagalog,  or  llocano.  Although  many  of  the  el- 
derly sought  American  educations  in  their  youth, 
most  were  unable  to  survive  as  students,  and 
their  education  level  is  generally  low  (Burma, 
1954).  The  California  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  (DMH))  reports  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  Filipino  men  in  state  mental 
hospitals  (DMH,  various  dates),  but  we  are 
aware  of  no  studies  showing  age  at  admission 
or  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  statistic. 

Current  Research 

Published  material  specifically  on  elderly 
Asian-Americans  is  extremely  scanty.  The  exist- 
ing material  is  scattered  throughout  historical, 
social,  literary,  and  biographical  writings.  It  is 
often  dated  and  repetitive,  and  it  is  usually  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  sociologically.  Rather  than  re- 
view these  fragments  individually,  we  have 
elected  to  summarize  their  contents  in  a  general 
way  and  to  append  a  bibliography  of  the  more 
useful  works.  Data  also  are  being  collected  and 
analyzed  in  a  few  research  projects,  and  these 
projects  are  briefly  described. 

Chinese-A  mericans 

China  has  been  described  as  a  "gerontocracy" 
because  of  the  position  of  the  elderly  in  the 
family  and  the  general  veneration  of  the  aged 
in  the  Chinese  world  view.  Ideally,  old  age  is 
a  time  when  one  presides  both  literally  and 
symbolically  over  a  large  group  of  co-resident 
kin.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  a  Chinese 
can  suffer  is  to  fail  to  produce  sons  who  will 
care  for  him  in  old  age  and  in  the  afterlife. 
The  aged  are  regarded  not  only  with  respect 
but  also  with  profound  affection. 

Although  this  ideal  was  probably  not  often 
lived  up  to,  there  is  plenty  of  ethnographic  de- 
scription of  pre-Communist  China  showing  that 
the  aged  did  command  considerable  power  in 
the  family  (Freedman,  1958;  Gamble,  1963;  Hsu, 
1948;  Yang,  1945).  Sources  on  the  elderly 
Chinese-Americans  point  uniformly  to  the  marked 
breakdown  of  these  traditions  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect,  there  is  some  contrast 
between  the  Chinese-Americans  and  the  Japan- 
ese-Americans. The  main  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence seems  to  have  been  the  greater  degree  of 
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overt  discrimination  against  the  Chinese  immi- 
grant. Although  both  groups  were  the  victims 
of  many  discriminatory  laws  and  a  great  deal 
of  extra-legal  persecution,  the  Chinese  bore  the 
brunt  of  this.  When  they  errived  in  California, 
the  West  was  less  "civilized"  than  when  the 
Japanese  came,  some  30  years  later.  Mob  vio- 
lence often  characterized  interracial  relations, 
and  the  foreigners  were  usually  blamed  for  it. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Chinese  were  a  con- 
spicuously large  minority  in  the  sparsely  settled 
Pacific  region  of  the  United  States.  In  1880  there 
were  about  87,000  Chinese  in  this  region,  com- 
pared with  about  87  Japanese  (Lyman,  n.d.). 
The  imagined  threat  of  inundation  by  Chinese 
hordes  stimulated  a  frenzy  of  anti-Chinese  feel- 
ing in  the  Pacific  states.  This  in  turn  resulted 
in  laws  which  prohibited  Chinese  immigrants 
from — among  other  things — bringing  wives  or 
families  to  the  United  States  or  marrying  other 
races.  This  produced  the  sex  ratio  which  has 
plagued  Chinese  communities  throughout  the 
country  ever  since.  In  most  areas  with  large 
Chinese-American  populations  there  are  groups 
of  single  males  who  have  been  derailed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  normal  cycle  of  life.  They  have 
missed  the  normal  payoff  for  a  life  of  hard 
work  and  self-sacrifice:  an  honored  position  in 
a   family. 

By  contrast,  the  Japanese  came  later,  in 
smaller  numbers,  and  from  a  nation  which  was 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  military  and  industrial 
power.  Until  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
Japanese  immigration  was  regarded  much  more 
benignly.  Although  the  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment" between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
1907  required  self-imposed  limits  on  Japanese 
passport  issues,  women  and  skilled  men  were 
allowed  to  immigrate  in  sizable  numbers  until 
the  Alien  Exclusion  Act  of  1924.  About  a  third 
of  the  Japanese  who  legally  entered  the  United 
States  during  this  period  were  women  and  chil- 
dren  (Ichihashi.    1932). 

The  Chinese  pattern  of  immigration  speeded 
the  breakdown  of  many  native  patterns  of  com- 
munity organization  and  social  control.  This  was 
especially  true  in  urban  areas,  with  the  result 
that  children  no  longer  are  required  by  their 
community  to  take  responsibility  for  their  aged 
parents.  The  American  emphasis  on  material 
success,  the  functional  autonomy  of  the  nuclear 
family  in  an  urban-industrial  milieu,  and  the 
economic  discrimination  often  create  pressures 
upon  the  children  of  Chinese  immigrants  to  dis- 
regard their  elderly  parents.  Many  succumb  to 
these  pressures. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese- 
Americans  had  an  unusually  high  rate  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  prior  to  I960  and  that  single 
male  "sojourners" — men  who  intended  to  re-, 
turn  to  China  and  had  formed  few  ties  of  either 
a  personal  or  an  ideological  variety  in  this  coun- 
try— appeared  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to 
addiction.  Bell  and  Lau  (1966)  found  that  there 
were  apparently  many  elderly  bachelors  who 
never  got  into  trouble  with  the  law  but  who 
eventually  wound  up  in  public  health  hospitals 
seeking  help  for  their  drug  problem. 

We  are  aware  of  only  a  single  current  research 
project  which  focuses  specifically  on  elderly 
Chinese-Americans.  This  is  centered  at  SeH 
Help  for  the  Elderly  (SHE),  an  organization  de- 
voted to  coping  with  the  problems  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown.  Through  con 
tacts  with  clients,  SHE  is  collecting  informatior 
on  the  financial,  housing,  health,  and  recreationa 
problems  of  the  elderly,  and  it  is  an  excellea 
source  of  information. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Services  offia 
of  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department  is  cur 
rently  conducting  a  detailed  study  of  hospita 
admissions  which  will  yield  more  detailed  dat< 
on  age,  ethnicity,  and  mental  illness  than  tha 
currently  available  from  state  and  local  agen 
cies.  The  Bureau  of  Biostatistics  of  the  Californi. 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  data  on  a 
state  mental  hospitals  that  also  could  be  use< 
to  study  all  Asian-American  groups. 

Japanese- Americans 

There  are  a  few  studies  of  the  Japanese  i 
America  that  contain  some  data  on  the  histor 
of  the  immigrant  generation,  most  of  whom  ar 
now  over  65.  There  was  a  greater  tendenc 
among  Japanese  immigrants  in  the  early  decad< 
of  this  century  to  establish  families  on  America 
soil  than  among  other  Asian  groups.  Althouc 
we  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  the  imrr 
grant  generation  married,  Caudill  (1952)  repor 
that  69.5%  of  the  181  issei  interviewed  in  Cr 
cago  in  1950  were  living  with  children.  Tf 
familism  of  the  Japanese  immigrant  has  had 
profound  influence  on  the  current  status  of  tl 
elderly  Japanese-Americans  in  at  least  fo 
ways.  First,  because  their  American  children  d 
veloped  strong  ties  to  their  country  of  biH 
many  immigrant  parents  gave  up  their  origin 
intention  of  returning  to  Japan.  They  becar 
more  interested  in  American  culture,  if  only 
protect  themselves  and  their  children  from 
influences;  however,  in  the  process,  they  becar 
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more  acculturated  than  other  Asian  groups. 
Second,  some  of  the  fluency  of  the  American- 
born  children  in  the  idioms  of  this  culture  rubbed 
off  on  the  immigrant  parents.  Third,  Japanese 
family  patterns,  including  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  aged  and  dependent  family  members, 
had  a  chance  to  take  hold  in  the  subculture, 
and  today  many  of  the  elderly  enjoy  at  least 
economic  security  provided  by  their  children. 
Fourth,  the  second  and  third  generations  in 
America  have  been  well  educated  and,  on  the 
whole,  economically  successful.  This  has  given 
the  elderly  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  their  ac- 
complishments, has  improved  their  lives  materi- 
ally, and  has  helped  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
crimination they  suffered  when   young. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  the  first- 
generation  Japanese-Americans  (issei)  generally 
found  work  in  agriculture  and  small  business. 
They  were  often  self-employed,  if  not  initially, 
then  within  a  few  years  after  settling  (Kitano, 
1968).  Even  today,  many  of  these  now-elderly 
men  work  in  nurseries  and  as  contract  gardeners. 
To  provide  in-group  cohesiveness,  for  both  prac- 
tical and  psychological  reasons,  these  issei  es- 
tablished the  Japanese  Association  (a  protective 
league)  and  often  retained  close  ties  with  others 
of  their  region  ("ken")  in  Japan  (Miyamoto, 
1939). 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War  the  immi- 
grant generation  exerted  powerful  control  over 
their  offspring;  the  War  radically  changed  that. 
When  the  Japanese  were  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes  on  the  West  Coast  and  interned  in 
relocation  centers,  the  power  of  the  immigrant 
generation  was  severely  curtailed.  Many  immi- 
grants lost  their  means  of  livelihood  and  with 
it  the  economic  basis  of  their  authority.  In  addi- 
tion, the  immigrants  were  barred  from  citizen- 
ship, and  their  citizen  children  found  themselves 
carrying  much  of  the  legal  responsibility  for 
their  crisis-stricken  communities. 

One  might  hypothesize  that  the  wartime  relo- 
cation merely  accelerated  a  change  that  would 
have  come  from  other  factors.  In  Japan,  the 
role  of  the  parent  is  well-defined  and  receives 
substantial  community  support;  this  was  parti- 
cularly true  at  the  time  the  issei  left  Japan.  In 
the  United  States,  the  relationship  of  child  to 
parent  is  more  a  function  of  internalized  values 
than  community  pressures.  As  acculturation  oc- 
curred, the  issei  parents  lost  their  power  to  con- 
trol their  children  by  community  pressure  and 
had  not  sufficiently  socialized  these  children  into 
filial    respect   through    internalized    vaues.     Thus 


social,  economic,  and  psychological  factors  con- 
spired to  affect  the  elderly  issei. 

From  an  Anglo  point  of  view,  the  second- 
generation  children  (nisei)  appeared  loyal  to 
and  supportive  of  their  parents;  from  the  view- 
point of  these  parents  such  loyalty  and  support 
often  was  uncertain.  We  know  of  no  research 
reports  that  explore  the  effects  of  these  factors 
upon   the   elderly  Japanese-Americans. 

Several  research  projects  are  currently  under- 
way which  will  provide  much  new  information 
on  the  elderly  Japanese-Americans.  Drs.  Warren 
Winkelstein  and  S.  Leonard  Syme  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  at  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  are  conducting  an  epidemiological 
study  of  heart  disease  and  acculturation.  Ap- 
proximately 3,500  Japanese-American  males, 
aged  30  to  69,  are  included  in  this  study.  This 
should  yield  important  data  on  health  and  health- 
related  behavior.  The  Japanese-American  His- 
tory Project  at  UCLA,3  has  collected  detailed 
interviews  from  1,047  Japanese  immigrants  and 
from  62%  of  their  living  children  as  well.  Al- 
though not  based  on  a  random  sample  of  el- 
derly Japanese-Americans,  the  study  will  yield 
much  information  on  acculturation,  family  life, 
attitudes,  and  social  problems  of  this  group. 
These  data  were  collected  prior  to  1967  and 
are  now  being  analyzed. 

Drs.  Richard  Kalish  and  David  Reynolds  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health  at  UCLA  are  cur- 
rently studying  death  and  bereavement  among 
Japanese-Americans  as  part  of  a  cross-cultural 
and  cross-generational  study.  Results,  based 
upon  both  community  survey  and  participant- 
observer  methods,  will  not  be  available  until 
1972.  Drs.  Margaret  Clark  and  Chris  Kiefer  of 
Langley-Porter  NeuYopsychiatric  Institute  are 
conducting  a  cross-cultural  study  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  aging  and  intergenerational  relations 
among  Anglos,  Japanese-Americans,  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans. This  study  combines  an  ethno- 
graphic description  of  the  minority  communities 
with  intensive  interviews  in  three-generation  fami- 
lies. The  interviews  focus  on  perceptions  of 
aging  and  the  elderly,  and  on  intergenerational 
relations.  Preliminary  results  will  be  available 
in   late    1971. 

Filipino- A  mericans 

There  are  no  published  studies  of  the  elderly 
Filipino  in  America.  This  may  be  due  partly  to 
their  small  number  and  partly  to  their  migratory 

3.  The  project  was  under  the  administrative  direction  of  Mr 
Joe  Grant  Masaoka  until  his  untimely  death  in  June  I970" 
Principal    investigator  is   Dr.  Gene   N.    Levine. 
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patterns  which  prevented  the  founding  of  stable 
communities.  Many  of  their  principal  occupa- 
tions— such  as  domestic  services,  seamanship, 
and  seasonal  agricultural  labor — have  been 
among  the  least  conducive  to  community  life.  A 
fair  number  of  Filipino-Americans  managed  to 
find  spouses,  often  marrying  non-Filipina  wo- 
men. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  Filipino-Ameri- 
can men  in  psychiatric  hospitals  (DMH,  various 
dates)  might  be  an  indication  of  the  stress  ex- 
perienced by  those  whose  social  environment 
is  predictable  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  con- 
sistently  nonsupportive. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

Previously,  we  referred  to  the  need  for  re- 
search in  the  interest  of  more  effective  and  hu- 
mane social  policy.  Here  we  would  like  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  research  and  policy,  as 
applied  specifically  to  Asian-American  elderly. 
We  will  divide  our  remarks  into  three  rather 
crude  and  overlapping  categories  for  purposes 
of  discussion. 

Theory  Building 

An  adage,  widely  accepted  by  scientists,  is 
that  there  is  nothing  more  practical  than  a  good 
theory.  Granting  that  the  statement  is  a  mere 
tautology  or  bit  of  literary  cleverness  until  the 
concepts  are  defined,  good  theoretical  research 
on  older  Asian-Americans  can  be  made  to  serve 
humanistic  purposes.  For  example,  does  disen- 
gagement theory  apply  to  these  populations?  Do 
Erikson's  developmental  stages  help  us  under- 
stand Asian-American  elderly?  Do  Kluckhohn's 
dominant  value  orientations  clarify  inter-ethnic 
and  intergenerational  conflicts?  Which  theory 
of  suicide  is  best  in  explaining  the  suicide  rates 
and  related  behavior  of  older  Asian-Americans? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  feel  strongly  that 
services  are  very  much  needed  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Asian-American  elderly,  and  we  dis- 
like having  to  pit  research  against  services,  even 
though  the  funds  allocated  to  research  might 
not  make  much  dent  in  the  need  for  services. 
Therefore,  we  encourage  behavioral  scientists  to 
turn  their  creative  efforts  to  conducting  theoreti- 
cal research  in  the  field,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
this  research  might  be  part  of  a  program  evalu- 
ation or  might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
program. 

Thus,  it  appears  obvious  that  behavior  modifi- 
cation theory  could  be  tested  upon  these  popu- 
lations  in   the  context   of  improving   self-esteem 


or  esteem  for  the  subject's  ethnic  identity  group. 
In  evaluating  theories  of  suicide,  can  some  com- 
munity intervention  be  introduced  that  might, 
in  the  long  run,  reduce  suicide  and  other  self- 
destructive  behavior?  The  investigator  of  dis- 
engagement theory  should,  in  any  event,  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  disengagement 
is  adjustive  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  maladjustive  for  these  groups;  then,  by  using  j 
appropriate  modes  of  communication,  this  in-  ji 
formation  can  be  fed  back  into  the  community 
to  help  appropriate  practitioners. 

The  tendency  of  theoreticians  to  leave  the 
terms  "practical"  and  "good  theory"  undefined, 
or  to  acquiesce  to  definitions  supplied  by  re-  ; 
search  funding  agencies,  has  not  engendered 
trust  for  their  professions  among  research  sub- 
jects, especially  those  in  ethnic  communities. 
Subjects  are  no  longer  so  docile  in  the  face  of 
the  researcher,  and  older  Asian-Americans  are, 
in  some  instances,  being  exhorted  to  be  non- 
cooperative  with  researchers  who  do  not  offer 
some  form  of  quid  pro  quo. 

We  do  not  have  any  particular  preference  as 
to  which  theories  are  tested  in  the  Asian-Ameri- 
can communities;  our  concern  is  that  a  major 
effort  be  made  to  tie  these  studies  to  an  on- 
going service,  to  use  them  to  provide  a  service 
or  to  establish  the  base  for  a  possible  future  I 
service. 

Improving  Understanding 

Some  research  is  geared  neither  toward  theory 
building  nor  program  evaluation,  although  it  may' 
be  tangentially  involved  with  either  or  both. 
Rather  it  attempts  to  produce  an  improved  un- 
derstanding of  individuals  or  groups.  Attitude p 
surveys  and  other  forms  of  testing  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  classification,  e.g.,  a  study  com- 
paring religious  values  and  practices  of  various 
groups  of  older  Asian-Americans,  or  a  longi- 
tudinal  investigation  of  personality  changes  that 
occur   beyond   age   60. 

In  many  instances,  the  utility  value  of  such 
studies  is  obvious.  Religious  leaders  in  the  ethnic 
communities  may  find  it  very  helpful  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  the  elderly  feel  about  re-, 
ligious  and  theological  issues;  such  information 
can  easily  help  improve  church-related  programs 
for  the  older  person,  can  help  ministers  and 
pastoral  counselors  relate  to  their  old  parish- 
ioners on  a  personal  basis,  and  may  well  pro- 
duce increased  interest  in  the  elderly  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time,  such  a, 
study  might  have  major  theoretical  implications 
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in  terms  of,  for  example,  the  relationship  between 
cultural  assimilation  and  value  change  or  the  re- 
lationship between  religious  identification,  church 
affiliation,  and  disengagement. 

At  the  risk  of  slighting  important  topics  for 
the  Asian-American  elderly,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  following  be  pursued: 

I.  The  interaction  between  age  and  genera- 
tion.— As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  the 
correlation  between  age  and  generation  is  not 
as  high  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  at  least 
among  the  Chinese  and  the  Filipino.  Thus,  not 
all  elderly  Chinese  are  first  generation,  not  all 
young  Chinese  are  native-born  Americans.  In 
order  to  serve  better  the  Chinese-American  el- 
derly, we  should  gain  some  insights  as  to  those 
needs,  expectations,  feelings,  and  so  forth  that 
differentiate  the  elderly  first-generation  Chinese- 
American  from  the  elderly  native-born  Chinese- 
American  and  from  the  middle-aged  first-gen- 
eration Chinese-American.  We  may  then  be 
able  to  learn  which  characteristics  are  primarily 
a  function  of  having  been  born  and  reared  in 
China  prior  to  immigrating  to  the  United  States 
and  which  characteristics  result  primarily  from 
being  elderly  in  a  Chinese-American  community. 
Such  a  study  would  add  to  theorizing  on  assimi- 
lation and  acculturation  and  would  simultane- 
ously provide  clues  for  the  provision  of  services 
for  Chinese-Americans  today;  equally  important, 
it  will  be  very  helpful  in  planning  ahead  as  to- 
day's middle-aged  Chinese-Americans  become 
older.  An  additional  outcome  of  such  research 
will  be  added  insights  into  intergenerational  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  and  how  these  relation- 
ships relate  to  age-by-generation  breakdowns. 

2.  The  role  of  dependency. — The  parental  cul- 
tures of  these  people  are  perceived  as  instilling 
intense  pride  in  independence.  Although  de- 
pendency upon  family  members  in  old  age  is 
characteristic  of  traditional  Japanese  and  Chin- 
ese culture,  it  is  unacceptable  to  many  of  the 
elderly  themselves,  unless  legitimized  by  the 
proper  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  young.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  the  authors  and 
of  many  knowledgeable  persons,  old  Asian- 
Americans  will  often  suffer  extreme  physical 
hardship  rather  than  "lose  face"  by  asking  for 
help  from  impersonal  institutions,  an  act  they 
perceive  as  requesting  charity.  Research  is  needed 
to  determine  whether  these  feelings  are  actually 
more  intense  and  more  common  in  older  Asian- 
Americans  than  in  other  populations;  to  learn 
how  these  feelings  interfere  with  or  abet  their 
general  well-being  and  self-esteem;  to  evaluate 
whether    some    services    are    so    important    for 


health  and  personal  satisfaction  that  some  in- 
tervention might  be  introduced  to  make  the 
dependency  role  ^riore  palatable;  and  to  evalu- 
ate these  interventions  in  terms  not  only  of 
alleviating  the  immediate  problem  but  doing  so 
without  adversely  affecting  individual  self-es- 
teem. 

Another  aspect  of  dependency  is  the  various 
kinds  of  dependency  that  the  elderly  have  upon 
family  members,  especially  siblings  and  children. 
We  perceive  the  ideals  of  the  general  American 
culture  as  being  extremely  ambivalent  in  this 
regard,  but  the  ideals  of  traditional  Asian  so- 
ciety as  being  fairly  explicit  in  establishing  the 
responsibility  of  the  children.  What,  then,  takes 
place  in  a  setting  when  initial  expectations,  de- 
veloped during  early  periods  of  socialization, 
conflict  with  contemporary  norms?  How  do  the 
elderly  cope  with  these  changes?  How  do  their 
middle-aged   children   deal   with   them? 

3.  Response  to  chronic  victimization  from  dis- 
crimination.— The  elderly  Asian-American  who 
has  lived  much  of  his  life  in  the  United  States  has 
been,  in  varying  degrees,  discriminated  against 
(and  occasionally  discriminated  "for,"  i.e.,  has 
received  favorable  treatment)  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  He  is  often  perceived  by  the 
general  community  as  "being  used  to  hardship," 
"accepting  suffering  philosophically,"  and  "tak- 
ing care  of  his  own."  These  stereotypes,  regard- 
less of  their  validity,  serve  to  alleviate  the  con- 
science of  the  general  community.  They  may  also 
work  against  the  provision  of  adequate  services 
for  those  elderly  Asian-Americans  who  are  in 
need.  We  need  to  investigate  the  degree  to 
which  these  stereotypes  have  a  kernel  of  truth 
(the  authors  do  not  advocate  a  direct  attitude 
survey  for  such  a  study)  and  those  coping 
mechanisms  utilized  by  these  persons  in  their' 
dealing  with  discrimination.  How  effective  have 
these  personal,  social,  and  community  coping 
mechanisms  been?  How  has  self-esteem  been 
affected  by  the  discrimination  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  has  this  impact  been  reduced  by 
coping  strategies?  What  can  be  learned  to  help 
others,  both  old  and  non-old,  to  make  use  of 
the  most  effective  mechanisms  in  their  adult  de- 
velopment? And,  of  course,  what  can  be  done 
to  help  reduce  discrimination? 

4.  Changing  kinship  patterns. — We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  hearing  that  Asian-Americans  "take 
care  of  their  own,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
some  of  the  claims  that  there  is  a  breakdown  in 
traditional  kinship  patterns  to  the  detriment  of 
the  older  persons.  Yet  one  of  the  authors  has 
learned    of   increasing    interest   in    social    geron- 
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tology  on  the  part  of  aging  niseis  who  fear  that 
their  sansei  children  will  not  provide  them  with 
the  care  they  have  given  (they  feel)  to  their 
issei  parents;  other  observations  fortify  this  view. 
We  should  address  ourselves  to  the  ways  in 
which  kinship  patterns  are  changing,  the  impact 
this  has  upon  the  older  Asian-American,  the 
bases  for  the  changes,  and  what  interventions 
might  be  instituted.  This  last,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, is  a  very  complex  and  even  dangerous 
matter,  since  an  intervention  to  aid  the  elderly 
might  have  deleterious  effect  upon  other  family 
interactions,  upon  family  finances,  upon  Asians' 
beliefs  that  they  are  being  pressured  into  ad- 
hering to  norms  established  by  non-Asian  per- 
sons,  and   so  forth. 

5.  Out-group  contacts. — Very  little  is  known 
about  the  kinds  and  frequency  of  contact  be- 
tween older  Asian-Americans  and  those  not  of 
the  Asian  communities.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
learn  the  nature  of  such  social  contacts,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  the  per- 
ceptions of  each  of  the  participants,  and  the 
long-range  outcome.  Is  the  elderly  Asian-Ameri- 
can an  "invisible  man?"  Is  he  politically  ineffec- 
tual both  within  his  ethnic  community  and  out- 
side of  it? 

6.  Value  systems. — Differences  between  the 
ways  of  life  of  elderly  Asian-Americans  and 
those  of  the  majority  of  Americans  undoubtedly 
create  conflicts.  Frequently  well-intentioned  at- 
tempts to  help  only  exacerbate  the  situ- 
ation. Thus  a  non-Asian  welfare  worker 
is  likely  to  respond  negatively  to  the  discovery 
that  her  elderly  client  is  buying  rare  medicinal 
herbs  or  is  giving  gifts  to  his  friends;  a  program 
to  provide  food  for  the  Asian-American  elderly 
should  be  cognizant  of  Asian-American  food 
preferences.  By  learning  more  about  what  the 
various    groups    of    Asian-Americans    enjoy,    ex- 


vision  of  improved  services.  We  wish  to  go  one 
step  further:  such  studies  should  be  conducted 
either  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  qualified 
member  of  the  ethnic  group  involved  or  through 
close  and  on-going  consultation  with  such  per- 
sons. Nor  should  a  project  director  assume  that, 
because  he  himself  is  a  member  of  one  Asian- 
American  ethnic  group,  he  therefore  understands 
the  cultural  history  and  values  of  other  groups. 
Any  community  is  a  composite  of  dynamic  forces; 
a  person  living  outside  that  community  is  often 
not  able  to  guage  correctly  the  direction  of 
those  forces.  Perhaps  we  should  add  that  the 
person  living  within  the  community  is  also  in 
need  of  consultation  with  someone,  qualified  on 
the  topic,  whose  self-esteem  is  not  deeply  in- 
vested in  the  community  being  considered. 

Evaluation  Research 

Throughout  this  paper,  we  have  focused  upon 
services  and  programs.  We  feel  that  meaningful 
program  evaluation  is  extremely  useful;  we  also 
feel  that  inadequately  conceptualized  or  inade- 
quately conducted  program  research  is  worse 
than  useless.  Although  this  latter  statement 
should  be  self-evident,  we  are  concerned  when 
we  see  much  evaluation  research  being  superfi- 
cial and  unrelated  to  the  actual  goals  of  the 
project. 

Some  programs,  we  feel,  do  not  require  evalu- 
ation as  to  their  being  needed,  at  least  not  be- 
havioral science  evaluation.  We  believe  that 
older  Asian-Americans  are  entitled  to  a  good, 
nutritious,  tasty  meal  a  day,  if  they  so  wish;  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  learn  whether  their 
health  improves  as  a  result,  but  we  think  that 
sufficient  evidence  exists  that  such  nutrition  will 
be  helpful  and  that  there  will  be  many  positive 
secondary  effects  of  such  a  program.  We  have 
similar   feelings   about   better   housing:    we   are 


pect,    desire,    need,    feel,    value,    and   do,    those      not  concerned   about  proving  that  better  hous 
providing   services — and   those   providing   simple 
friendship — are     better     armed     to     accomplish 
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their  tasks. 

7.  Epidemiology. — Good  medical  and  social 
epidemiological  data  would  be  very  helpful. 
Who  are  the  older  Asian-Americans  and  where 
do  they  live?  What  kinds  of  chronic  disease  do 
they  have  (and  how  does  it  develop)?  What  is 
the  incidence  of  crime,  disability,  social  isola- 
tion, attempted  suicide,  mental  illness  (and  what 
is  the  response  of  their  ethnic  community  to 
their  participation   in   these   roles)? 

We  have  attempted,  in  this  section,  to  relate 
each   of   our   topics   for   discussion   to   the    pro- 


ing  improves  health,  adds  to  longevity,  or  betters 
social  relationships.  If  older  Asian-American; 
wish  the  improved  housing — and  knowing  how 
inadequate  much  present  housing  is — we  will  ac- 
cept this  as  a  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  like  to  set 
planning  research  accompany  both  such  pro 
grams:  the  kind  of  food,  the  method  of  distri 
bution,  the  social  environment  for  eating,  anc 
so  forth  should  be  based  upon  sound  informa 
tion,  not  the  whim  of  the  service  agency,  ever 
though  it  is  run  by  members  of  that  ethnic  group 
Similarly,  we  assume  that  a  senior  citizen  housinc 
program  will  receive  adequate  planning,  and  w< 
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recognize  that  such  planning  must  be  based,   in 
part,  upon  behavioral  scientific  research. 

Programs  and  services  need  research  during 
the  planning  stages,  during  the  initial  implemen- 
tation period,  and  throughout  their  lifetime. 
This  does  not  require  an  expensive  and  elabor- 
ate program,  nor  does  it  mean  that  every  recrea- 
tion program,  foster  grandparent  program,  rent 
subsidy  program,  or  personal  counseling  pro- 
gram must  be  researched.  Since  the  Asian- 
American  life  style  and  value  system  differ  from 
others  of  similar  age  and  social  class,  it  is  im- 
portant that  services  to  these  persons  be  studied 
in  the  context  of  an  Asian-American  community. 
If  a  prototype  program  is  effectively  studied,  its 
imitators  may  not  need   researching. 

In  some  instances,  evaluation  does  not  require 
behavioral  research.  An  effective  program  di- 
rector who  remains  attuned  to  all  elements  that 
he  is  trying  to  service  and  who  keeps  communica- 
tion channels  open  can  make  necessary  altera- 
tions in  his  program.  Sometimes  a  simple  ques- 
tionnaire or  a  brain-storming  session  with  repre- 
sentative participants  will  provide  most  needed 
information. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  elimination  of 
research;  we  are  advocating  the  elimination  of 
redundant  studies,  of  counting  heads  when  the 
purpose  is  to  change  behavior,  of  research  in 
the  cause  of  verifying  the  need  to  maintain  a 
program  that  actually  requires  extensive  change 
or,  possibly,  elimination. 

Obviously  program  research  must  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  particular  programs.  We  will, 
therefore,  outline  several  kinds  of  programs  that 
we  feel  are  very  much  needed  and  that  should 
be  carefully  researched  with  Asian-American  el- 
derly. 

I.  For  reasons  outlined  previously,  Asian- 
Americans  have  less  visibility  and  less  power  in 
obtaining  services  than  members  of  larger  and 
more  politically  aggressive  groups.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Manilatown  Information 
Center,  the  only  free  social  service  agency 
specifically  serving  the  40,000-plus  Filipino- 
American  community  in  San  Francisco.  On  a 
small  ($10,000)  annual  grant  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  plus  a  trickle  of  pri- 
vate contributions,  they  cannot  even  pay  their 
utility  bill  and,  as  a  result,  have  operated  for 
months  without  electricity.  Evaluation  research 
could  probe  optimum  fund-raising  methods,  ways 
in  which  the  Filipino-Americans  could  themselves 
provide  voluntary  services,  community  organiza- 


tion approaches  that  would  increase  community 
power,   and   so   forth. 

2.  Elderly  Asian-Americans  are  frequently  dis- 
placed by  new  construction,  and  relocation  ef- 
forts are  frequently  ineffective  in  obtaining 
housing  that  permits  continuation  of  social  rela- 
tionships, community  involvement,  and  so  forth. 
How  can  an  effective  relocation  program  be 
instituted?  What  are  the  important  variables  in 
relocation  effectiveness?  Or,  to  consider  another 
vantage  point,  can  urban  renewal  programs  be 
altered  to  avoid  the  dislocation  of  the  older 
Asian-American? 

3.  The  elderly  Asian-American,  especially  if 
he  is  first  generation,  may  find  the  services  of  a 
bilingual  person  useful,  and  the  possibility  of 
using  volunteers,  especially  students,  for  such  a 
program  should  be  explored.  Evaluation  of  this 
kind  of  program  would  not  be  unduly  difficult. 
It  might  consist  of  nothing  more  than  asking  the 
older  persons  whether  they  liked  the  service.  If 
a  sufficient  number  indicate  that  they  do,  the 
program  should  be  retained.  However,  subse- 
quent research  might  investigate  whether  it  was 
the  bilingualism  or  the  human  relationship  that 
led  to  the  satisfaction. 

4.  Older  persons  are  being  used  as  paid  and 
volunteer  workers  in  providing  services  for  other 
older  persons.  We  suggest  that  such  programs 
be  instituted  within  each  of  the  Asian-American 
communities  and  between  each  Asian-American 
community  and  non-Asian  communities.  Research 
into  community  organization  and  on  intergroup 
relations  would  be  most  useful   in  this  regard. 

5.  Practitioners  have  long  complained  that  re- 
search is  published  in  jargon  that  is  unintelligible 
and  in  journals  that  are  unavailable.  Members 
of  the  minority  communities  have  begun  to  com- 
plain most  vociferously  that  the  benefits  of 
research  are  rarely  passed  on  to  them.  To  these 
complaints,  the  research  investigator  notes  that 
practitioners  do  not  read  what  he  has  written, 
even  when  it  does  appear  without  jargon  and  in 
publications  easily  available  through  college 
libraries  or  by  joining  appropriate  professional 
organizations.  He  further  comments  that  he  has 
developed  skills  in  research,  but  not  in  use  of 
the  media  which  might  be  required  for  the 
ethnic  community  to  learn  the  results  which  af- 
fect them  directly.  It  seems  evident  that  a  pro- 
gram should  be  established  that  will  provide 
the  missing  communication  links.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, effectively  evaluated  and  altered  accord- 
ingly, might  well  be  the  most  utilitarian  in  this 
paper. 
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Final  Comments 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  research  we 
undertake,  we  must  be  continually  alert  to  pre- 
dictions as  to  what  the  Asian-American  elderly 
will  be  like  in  10,  20,  and  30  years.  Epidemio- 
logical and  other  statistical  data  will  be  useful, 
but  other  forms  of  social  and  technological 
forecasting  will  be  necessary.  While  serving  the 
needs  of  today's  older  person,  we  must  be  con- 
sidering   the    needs   of   tomorrow's. 

In  essence,  then,  we  recognize  that  the  older 
Asian-American,  like  most  other  elderly,  lacks 
adequate  services;  we  also  recognize  a  lack  of 
adequate  research  data  that,  through  theories 
or  simple  human  understanding,  point  to  ways 
in  which  the  Asian-American  elderly  differ  from 
other  elderly  and  ways  in  which  the  various 
Asian-Americans  differ  from   each   other. 

In  dealing  with  these  concerns,  we  strongly 
recommend  that,  whenever  possible,  research  that 
is  not  directly  for  the  evaluation  of  programs  be 
conducted  in  a  setting  that  involves  real  serv- 
ices for  real  people  or  else  that  the  research 
investigator  take  it  upon  himself  to  communicate 
his  results  and  the  social  utility  of  these  results 
to  social  policy  makers  and  practitioners,  and 
to  the  ethnic  communities  most  directly  affected 
by  his  work. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  indebtedness  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  people  who  donated  their  time  so  generously 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  Sr.  Joaquin  Legaspi,  Srita. 
Jovina  Navarro,  and  "Bullet"  of  the  San  Francisco  Manilatown 
Information  Center  were  most  helpful  with  the  Filipino  data. 
Dr.  Stanford  Tom,  Sophie  Wong,  and  Ken  Abbott  provided 
valuable  help  on  the  Chinese.  Innumerable  people  in  the 
Japanese-American  communities  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Seattle  have  helped  with  the  data  on  the  Japanese;  speci- 
fically consulted  for  this  report  were  Dr.  Isao  Fujimoto  of 
UC,    Davis,    and    Alex    Yamato    of    UC,    Berkeley. 
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The  Negro  Aged 


Donald  P.  Kent,  PhD1 


During  the  years  of  1896-1898  a  black  soci- 
ologist at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the 
Negroes  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  following  year 
DuBois  published  The  Philadelphia  Negro.  In 
his  opening  paragraph,  DuBois  (1967)  clearly 
enunciates  the  rationale  not  only  for  his  research 
but  also  for  today's  studies  of  the   Negro. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  the 
existence  of  certain  peculiar  social  problems  affecting 
the  Negro  people  are  plainly  manifest.  Here  is  a  large 
group  of  people — perhaps  forty-five  thousand,  a  city 
within  a  city — who  do  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
larger  social  group.  This  in  itself  is  not  altogether  un- 
usual; there  are  other  unassimilated  groups;  Jews,  Italians, 
even  Americans;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  the 
segregation  is  more  conspicuous,  more  patent  to  the  eye, 
and  so  intertwined  with  a  long  historic  evolution,  with 
peculiarly  pressing  social  problems  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
crime  and  labor,  that  the  Negro  problem  far  surpasses 
in  scientific  interest  and  social  gravity,  most  of  the  other 
race  or  class  questions. 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  the  DuBois  study 
is  the  clarity  of  conceptualization.  He  quite 
recognizes  that  the  basic  issue  is  to  separate 
out  the  consequences  of  the  black  experience 
and  the  influences  of  our  social  structure  upon 
the  personal  development  and  the  social  partici- 
pation of  Americans  of  both   races. 

The  questions  which  DuBois  (1967)  poses  for 
himself  are  still  basic  questions  for  those  who 
would  do  research  today  in  this  area. 

Fhe  student  .  .  .  must  first  ask,  What  is  the  real  condi- 
tion of  this  group  of  human  beings?  Of  whom  is  it 
:omposed,  what  sub-groups  and  classes  exist,  what  sort 
>f  individuals  are  being  considered?  Further,  the  stu- 
.'ent  must  clearly  recognize  that  a  complete  study  must 
lot  confine  itself  to  the  group,  but  must  specially  notice 
he   environment;    the    physical    environment   of   city,    sec- 
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tions  and  houses,  the  far  mightier  social  environment— 
the  surrounding  world  of  custom,  wish,  whim,  and  thought 
which  envelops  this  group  and  powerfully  influences  its 
development. 

Obviously  the  study  of  the  Negro  in  America 
is  complex;  and  one  may  guess  that  the  study 
of  the  aged  Negro  is  even  more  so.  In  studying 
the  elderly  black  all  of  the  questions  noted 
above  are  germane,  and  they  are  compounded 
by  age  which  at  least  in  its  early  stages  bring 
increased  heterogeneity  to  any  population. 

When  one  reviews  research  on  the  Negro 
aged,  one  is  depressed  to  find  that  the  ques- 
tions DuBois  raised  are  still  largely  unanswered. 
We  do  not  yet  know  "the  real  conditions  of  this 
group  of  human  beings  .  .  ."  We  know  that  there 
are  approximately  one  and  one  half  million 
blacks  who  are  past  the  age  of  65.  We  know 
that  the  life  expectation  of  whites  at  birth  ex- 
ceeds that  of  non-whites  by  more  than  7  years. 
We  know  that  the  average  black  has  a  lower 
income  than  the  average  white.  But  these  data 
alone  are  not  adequate.  If  one  is  to  understand, 
even  in  an  intellectual  sense,  the  position  of  the 
aged  black,  we  need  two  sets  of  factors  pres- 
ently missing.  One  of  these  is  a  conceptual 
framework;   and  the  second  is  some   hard  data. 

To  call  for  theory  has  become  almost  an 
academic  ritual,  but  nonetheless  its  need  is 
crucial.  Facts  rarely  speak  for  themselves;  and 
even  more  rarely  do  they  when  the  facts  are 
diverse  and  the  relationships  among  facts  are 
systemic    rather   than    random. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  data  impedes 
both  our  understanding  of  this  minority  group 
and  the  formulation  of  needed  conceptualiza- 
tion. We  lack  data  on  many  gross  aspects  of 
life    to    say    nothing    of   the    more    subtle    ones. 
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There  obviously  are  many  differences  between 
rural  and  urban  Negroes,  between  Northern  and 
Southern,  between  the  young  aged  and  the  very 
old,  and  between  middle-  and  lower-class  blacks 
of   all    ages. 

The  National  Urban  League  (1964)  boldly 
asserts  "Today's  Negro  is  different  from  today's 
aged  white  because  he  is  Negro  .  .  .  and  this 
alone  should  be  enough  for  differential  treat- 
ment." This  may  be  true,  and  this  writer,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  impressions,  is  inclined  to 
agree.  But  it  yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
Few  comparative  studies  have  been  made  in 
which  non-racial  variables  have  been  held  con- 
stant, and  the  few  that  have  been  conducted  do 
not  offer  strong  support  for  the  Urban  League's 
contention.  Social  class  seems  to  be  a  more 
potent  influence  than  race,  and  there  is  a  hint 
that  age  may  be  a  great  leveler  with  regard 
to  both  racial  and  social  influences.  Here 
again  we  not  only  lack  data  but  also  lack  the 
conceptual  tools  for  adequate  interpretation. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  demographic  and 
descriptive  studies  do  not  reveal  differences 
between  the  races;  they  do.  This  can  be  readily 
seen  by  taking  a  sociological  view  of  institutional 
participation.  The  general  patterns  of  differ- 
ences between  Negro  and  white  aged  are  con- 
sistent. On  the  average,  the  Negro  participates 
less  fully  in  and  receives  fewer  rewards  from 
our  economic  and  political  institutions.  This 
generalization  does  not  hold  for  religious  insti- 
tutions. Here  we  have  some  evidence  that, 
compared  to  the  white,  the  black  aged  partici- 
pates and  receives  more  from  his  church  (Hirsch, 
Kent,  &  Silverman  1968).  This  may  reflect  the 
fact  that  religious  institutions  are  less  national 
in  character.  To  a  considerable  degree  we  have 
a  single  economic  system;  we  have  a  multi- 
plicity of  religious  systems.  The  aged  black 
tends  to   attend   a   black  church. 

Actuarial  data  long  have  pointed  up  differ- 
ences in  death  rate  between  Negro  and  white. 
At  all  ages,  except  the  very  old,  the  Negro 
fares  less  well.  This  fact  reflects  itself  in  the 
family  structure  of  the  aged.  The  family  pat- 
terns of  both  racial  groups  reflect  the  biologi- 
cal fact  that  women  outlive  men  and  the  social 
facts  that  men  tend  to  marry  women  younger 
than  themselves  and  tend  more  to  remarry  at  an 
advanced  age.  Thus,  we  find  more  females  than 
males  living  alone.  .  .  As  one  would  expect,  we 
we  find  more  Negro  females  than  white  living 
alone.  Similar  differentials  apply  to  having  chil- 
dren; again,  with  the  white  having  considerable 
advantage. 


In  more  specific  terms  let  us  note  that  the 
Negro  is  our  largest  visible  minority,  numbering 
some  22  million  and  forming  11%  of  our  popu- 
lation (US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1968a).  The 
size  of  the  Negro  population  is  put  into  perspec- 
tive when  we  realize  that 

only  24  of  the  more  than  130  independent  nations, 
states,  and  self  governing  territories  are  larger.  Only 
three  of  the  more  than  40  independent  African  states 
have  total  populations  which  exceed  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  the   United   States    (Pinkney,    1969). 

Throughout  the  present  century  the  birth  rate 
among  Negroes  has  been  higher  than  the  white 
birth  rate.  This  fact  results  in  there  being  rela- 
tively more  young  than  old  people  among  Ne- 
groes than  among  whites.    In    1965 

44.7  percent  of  the  black  population  was  under  18 
years  of  age,  compared  with  35.5  percent  of  the  white 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  among  people  65  years 
of  age  and  over  in  1965,  10  percent  of  the  white  popu- 
lation fell  into  this  category  compared  with  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  black  population   (Pinkney,    1969). 

One  consequence  of  this  demographic  fact  is 
that  the  youth  centeredness  of  the  larger  society 
may  well  be  even  more  exaggerated  within 
Negro  society.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact 
that  the  "black  revolution"  further  reinforces 
the  youth  emphases.  Both  add  up  to  a  less  than 
ideal  situation  for  the  aged  black. 

Complicating  this  picture  even  more  is  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  population  is  not  distributed 
equally  throughout  the  country.  In  1968  slightly 
more  than  half  (52%)  lived  in  the  South;  8% 
in  the  West;  22%  in  the  North  Central  States; 
and  18%  in  the  Northeast.  Given  the  fact  that 
social  services  are  generally  less  well  developed 
in  rural  areas  and  in  the  South,  the  over-all 
position  of  the  Negro  aged  is  among  the  least 
favorable  in  the  country.  They  are  concentrated 
in  areas  where  the  services  are  least  developed 
(US  Bureau  of  the  Census,    1968a). 

The  grimness  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
Negro  can  easily  be  documented.  In  1969  the 
median  family  income  for  white  families  was 
$9,794  and  for  Negroes,  $5,999  (US  Bureau  o\ 
the  Census,  1970).  In  the  same  year  \0°/t 
of  the  white  families  fell  below  the  poverty 
line  while  31%  of  the  Negro  families  were  ir 
poverty   (US  Bureau  of  the  Census,    1970a). 

As  badly  as  the  Negro  fares  as  a  whole,  the 
aged  Negro  fares  even  worse.  In  1968  the 
median  income  for  white  males  who  were  65  anc 
over  was  $2,789  and  for  Negro  males  $1,470 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  white  male: 
over  65  (32.8%)  had  annual  incomes  of  less  thar 
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$2,000;  61%  of  the  Negroes  fell  into  this  cate- 
gory. The  picture  of  money  income  for  the  fe- 
male is  even  more  stark.  In  1968.  78%  of  the 
aged  white  females  and  90.5%  of  the  aged 
Negro  females  had  money  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  The  median  income  of  Negro  females 
over  65  was  only  $1,005  (US  Bureau  of  the 
Census,    1970a). 

The  differentials  in  money  income  in  old  age 
is,  of  course,  merely  a  reflection  of  the  same 
differentials  that  existed  throughout  the  working 
life  of  these  individuals.  For  example,  in  I960 
the  median  earnings  of  white  professional  and 
technical  workers  was  $6,693  compared  to  $4,- 
563  for  the  non-white.  The  median  earnings  for 
farmers  and  farm  managers  was  $2,234  for  white 
and  $788  for  Negro.  The  median  earnings  for 
white  craftsmen  was  $5,316  compared  to  $3,480 
for  non-white.  White  semi-skilled  workers  had 
median  earnings  of  $4,445  while  non-white  had 
median  earnings  of  $3,040  (Seligman,  1968). 
While  these  differences  existed  in  I960,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  differences  were 
even  greater  two  and  three  decades  earlier. 

Customarily  poor  housing  accompanies  low 
ncome  and  this  is  true  for  the  black  poor.  In 
1966  approximately  8%  of  the  housing  occupied 
Dy  whites  was  dilapidated  while  for  non-white 
me  figure  was  29%.  For  the  aged  these  per- 
:entages  are  probably  very  low  (US  Bureau  of 
■he  Census,    1968). 

The  low  income  and  poor  housing  in  turn  re- 
lect  both  a  lifetime  and  a  long  cultural  history 
jf  social  deprivation.  There  is  little  need  to 
ecount  the  slave  experience,  the  trials  of  the 
econstruction  period,  and  the  long  years  of 
nferior  status.  The  effects  on  the  family  have 
?een  documented.  Up  until  the  end  of  the 
2ivil  War  family  life  was  expressly  discouraged, 
-ollowing  the  War  families  were  permitted  but 
sconomic  conditions  did  not  foster  stable  family 
ife  for  the  majority  of  blacks.  The  result  of 
his  history  is  a  pattern  of  family  disorganization 
or  the  disadvantaged  Negro  family. 

tatistics  suggest  the  extent  of  the  disorganization  typical 
it  the  disadvantaged  Negro  family.  Almost  25%  of 
"legro  marriages,  for  example,  end  in  some  form  of 
eparation  or  in  divorce.  Furthermore,  nearly  one-quarter 
>f  all  Negro  births  in  the  United  States  are  illegitimate. 
They  increase  as  family  income  decreases,  and  rise 
'ith  the  rate  of  Negro  male  unemployment.)  Due  to 
he  high  rate  of  divorce,  separation,  and  desertion,  an 
nusually  high  percentage  of  Negro  families  are  headed 
>y  women,  a  fact  which  has  also  contributed  to  a  great 
lcrease  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  assistance 
nder  the  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program 
dministered   by  the  federal   government.    Another  startl- 


I    this   state   of    •ffairi    ii    rh« 

fact  that  fully  one-third  of  all  nonwhito  children  in  rhi 
United    States    live    in    broken    homes. 

The  full  impact  ofMie  statistics  presented  here  can  only 
underscore  the  enormous  deprivation  with  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Negro  families  have  to  cope.  It  is  the  view  of 
several  informed  observers  that  this  situation  constitutes 
a  grave  threat  to  the  stability  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion  at  large    (Ploski   &   Brown,    1967). 

Another  consequence  of  past  history  can  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  education  received  by 
the  aged  black.  Listed  below  is  data  taken  from 
Current  Population  Reports  of  the  Census  Bureau 
(US  Bureau  of  the  Census,    1970b). 

Median   Years   of   School   Completed,    March,    1969 

Age  White  Negro 

65-74  8.9  years  6.1    years 


75 


years 


5.2  years 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  virtu- 
ally no  differences  between  the  years  of  school 
completed  by  males  and  females  within  the 
white  group  while  within  the  Negro  population 
there  are  differences  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
present  group  of  aged  black  males  were  often 
forced  to   leave   school   to  work. 

Median   Years  of  School   Completed,    March,    1969 

Age  Negro    Male  Negro    Female 


65-74 

75  + 


years 
years 


6.8  years 
5.5  years 


Published  studies  relative  to  the  Negro  aged 
have  been  well  reviewed  and  annotated  in  this 
series  and  in  earlier  papers  by  Jackson  (1967, 
1968).  The  bibliographic  work  of  Jackson  has 
been  so  comprehensive  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  in  this  paper  to  duplicate  it. 

Many  research  issues  are  implicit  in  Jackson's 
reviews,  and  she  has  called  attention  to  gaps 
in  our  knowledge.  In  addition  to  those  sug- 
gested by  her  we  would  add  these  research 
questions: 

I.  There  is  urgent  need  for  demographic  re- 
search to  provide  base  line  data  for  program 
planning. 

a.  Negro  and  white  mortality  rates  are  con- 
siderably different.  What  selective  factors  ac- 
count for  these  differences?  What  are  the 
biological  and  social  consequences  of  these 
differences? 

b.  Within  the  Negro  population  there  are 
wide  differences  in  life  expectancy.  What  are 
the    social    correlates    of   these    differences    and 


th 


eir  social  consequences; 


I 


I 


i 


c.   During   the   coming   decade,    the   demo- 
graphic   profile    of   minority    group    populations 
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may  be  subject  to  even  more  dramatic  changes 
and  their  implications  for  both  minority  and 
majority   groups   need   be   explored. 

2.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  retirement 
we  need  additional  research  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment and  retirement  of  Negroes. 

a.  When  holding  social  class  constant,  what 
differences,  if  any,  occur  between  black  and 
white  career  patterns?  In  other  terms,  what 
does  being  black  mean  with  respect  to  life 
style  in  the  course  of  life? 

b.  Technological  changes  have  been  oc- 
curring over  a  long  period.  To  what  extent  are 
white  and  black  elderly  differentially  affected? 

3.  There  is  need  for  research  relative  to  the 
degree  to  which  our  present  institutional  pat- 
terns support  or  hinder  improvement  of  condi- 
tions of  the  Negro  aged. 

a.  Some  sociologists  have  predicted  the 
rise  of  a  subculture  of  the  aged.  Is  this  more 
or  less  likely  to  occur  with  aged  blacks?  What 
will  be  the  future  effects  of  education  upon  the 
adjustment  of  aged  black  and  the  likelihood  of 
an  aged  subculture  forming? 

b.  Evidence  indicates  considerable  ambiv- 
alence on  the  part  of  aged  Negroes  toward 
the  "black  revolution."  On  one  hand  the  aged 
blacks  admire  the  courage  of  many  young  blacks 
and  can  support  parts  of  their  ideology.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  been  the  ones  most 
disadvantaged  by  ghetto  disruption  and  law- 
lessness. This  is  an  area  untouched  by  present 
research. 

c.  The  lack  of  community  in  a  "psychologi- 
cal sense"  has  obvious  disadvantages  for  many 
blacks.  What  compensatory  factors  can  be 
created?  What  are  the  likely  effects  upon  the 
aged  black  of  trends  toward  decentralization 
and  the  development  of  local  community  con- 
trol? 

d.  Research  is  needed  comparing  both  the 
white  and  black  family  and  living  arrangements 
and  differences  in  patterns  of  organization 
within  black  population.  Projections  of  probable 
future  trends  and  consequences  are  needed. 

e.  It  has  been  contended  that  people  with 
shorter  life-spans  pass  through  the  same  de- 
velopmental changes  as  those  with  longer  spans, 
but  they  do  so  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  The  Ne- 
gro group  provides  a  test  population  for  this 
thesis. 


f.  Gerontologists  tend  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  experience  of  a  lifetime; 
shape  one's  attitude  toward  adjustment  of  old 
age.  Is  this  orientation  supported  by  a  review 
of  life  histories  of  blacks?  Are  there  differences 
between  aged  whites  and  blacks  with  respect  to 
the  ways  in  which  death  is  viewed? 

g.  There  is  evidence  of  less  participation  in 
the  political  life  of  our  community  by  aged 
blacks  than  whites.  What  factors  account  for 
this?  What  are  the  social  consequences,  and 
what  are  the   likely  future  trends? 

h.  How  does  one  explain  the  apparent 
greater  religiosity  of  the  aged   black? 

i.  What  factors  explain  the  differentials 
that  exist  between  institutional  rates  for  blacl 
and  white   aged? 

We  began  by  quoting  DuBois  (1967)  anc 
we  can  come  full  circle  to  quote  him  as  he  botr 
cautions  and   encourages   researchers: 

They  [the  Negro]  present  a  field  which  the  studerv 
must  enter  seriously,  and  cultivate  carefully  and  honestly 
And  until  he  has  prepared  the  ground  by  intelligen 
and  discriminating  research,  the  labors  of  philanthropisJ 
and  statesman  must  continue  to  be,  to  a  large  extent 
barren    and    unfruitful. 
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Megro  Aged:  Toward  Needed 
Research  in  Social  Gerontology 


Jacquelyne  Johnson  Jackson,  PhD2 


This   manuscript   has   three   major   purposes: 

1.  That  of  providing  both  a  brief  survey  of 
jcial  gerontological  literature  concerned  with 
legroes  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  the 
ost  useful   researches   presently   available; 

2.  That  of  evaluating  critically  these  available 
(searches  on  or  about  Negro  aged;  and 

3.  That  of  conceptualizing  several  of  the  most 
iportant  research  problems  or  areas  about  ag- 
g  and  aged  Negroes  in  need  of  further  study 
:>w  and  during  the  forthcoming  decade  of  the 
?70s. 

This  task,  given  the  limited  time  in  which  to 
jrsue  it,  would  have  certainly  been  a  formid- 
sle  one,  except  that  I  had  already  undertaken 
ich  a  task  several  years  ago   (Jackson,    1967a). 

have,  nevertheless,  reviewed  literature  (pub- 
:hed  and  unpublished)  about  aging  and  aged 
egroes  available  to  me  since    1967. 

Since,  however,  with  a  few  notable  changes, 
uch  of  what  I  indicated  about  that  literature 
1967  is  yet  valid,  I  will  rely  heavily  herein 
)on  my  earlier  critiques  (Jackson,  1967a,  1967b, 
r68),  as  well  as  upon  my  more  limited  examina- 
Dn  of  social  gerontological  literature  about 
}ing  and  aged  Negroes,   1967-1969. 

>cial  Gerontology  and  the  Negro,    1950-1967. 

Essentially,  my  earlier  critiques  of  social  ger- 
itology  and  the  Negro  (Jackson,  1967a,  1967b, 
'68)  led  me  to  conclude  that  very  little  was 
own  about  aging  and  aged  Negroes,  due,  in 
>rt,   to   a    tendency   to   exclude    systematically 
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'..  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology,  Department  of 
'chiatry,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham.  North 
rolina  27706. 


aging  and  aged  Negroes  from  gerontological  in- 
vestigations. 

Most  of  the  very  limited  data  on  Negro  aged 
focused  primarily  upon  their  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions and  were  rarely  related  to  the  processes 
of  aging.  In  fact,  most  of  these  studies  should 
not  be  classified  as  social  gerontological  studies. 

Among  the  issues  emerging  from  that  literature 
were  those  of  the  health  statuses  of  Negro  aged, 
the  functions  and  meanings  of  their  familial  and 
religious  institutions  for  them,  their  adaptations 
to  aging,  their  affects  toward  their  economic 
statuses,  and  what  it  meant  to  be  both  "old" 
and  "Negro." 

One  of  the  most  significant  omissions  in  that 
literature  then  was 

that  the  current  status  of  social  gerontology  and  Negro 
aged  is  one  which  provides  relatively  little  useful  in- 
formation about  the  processes  of  aging  among  Negro 
aged     (Jackson,     1968). 

I  also  indicated  that  I  then  missed 

some  indication  of  the  developmental  processes  of 
sociocultural  and  psychological  aging  among  Negro 
aged  within  their  subcultures,  some  indication  of  the 
relevancy  of  race  to  aging,  and  some  considerations  of 
the  immediate  and  long-range  goals  of  basic  and  practi- 
cal research  which  should  have  priority  value  in  studies 
of    Negro    aged. 

I  might  well  have  added  then,  as  I  shall  now, 
that,  with  one  rare  exception,  that  literature 
was  also  characterized  by  a  significant  omission 
of  data  about  or  interest  in  middle-aged  Ne- 
groes. 

Perhaps  some  specificity  about  that  literature 
referred  to  above  is  in  order  at  this  point.  Ac- 
cording to  Jackson  (1967a),  criteria  for  inclusion 
within  the  literature  examined  then  were  that 
the  focus  was  upon  aging  in  the  later  life  cycles 
of  noninstitutionalized  individuals  and  that  either 
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there  was  a  stated  reference  to  the  inclusion  of 
Negro  subjects  or  the  dominant  focus  was  upon 
Negroes. 

Using  the  criterion  of  racial  emphasis  appear- 
ing within  any  given  work,  these  references  were 
then  divided  into  three  categories:  (o)  those 
using  Negro  and  white  subjects  but  not  analyz- 
ing the  data  by  race;  (b)  those  using  Negro  and 
white  subjects  which  analyzed  data  by  race; 
and  (c)  those  relying  solely  upon  Negro  subjects. 
In  addition,  no  systematic  bibliographic  investi- 
gation prior  to   1950  occurred. 

As  listed  previously  (Jackson,  1967a),  cate- 
gories (a)  and  (6)  in  the  references  contain  typi- 
cal representations  of  available  literature,  while 
category  (c)  tends  toward  exhaustion. 

After  examining  critically  that  literature,  I 
felt  that  social  gerontologists  should  certainly 
place  greater  concentration  upon  investigating 
Negro  aged  within  the  contexts  of  the  various 
settings  in  which  they  age;  place  greater  em- 
phasis upon  comparing  some  Negro  aged  with 
other  Negro  aged  and  with  younger  Negroes 
(i.e.,  hold  constant  the  variable  of  race),  and 
less  emphasis  upon  spurious  comparisons  of  Ne- 
gro and  white  aged  to  isolate  "racial"  differ- 
ences, for,  at  this  point  in  time,  the  data  are 
much  too  fragmentary  to  permit  such  compari- 
sons (beyond,  of  course,  the  usual  ones  of 
differences  in  socioeconomic  levels,  etc.,  by 
racial  categories);  development  of  appropriate 
models  of  adjustment  or  adaptation  to  evaluate 
Negro  aged;  investigations  of  the  critical  rela- 
tionships between  being  both  Negro  and  aging 
and/or  aged,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  un- 
tangling the  variables  of  race  and  social  class, 
and  the  like  (Jackson,    1967a,    1968). 

Research  problems  and  areas  which  I  then 
singled  out  as  being  of  high  priority  value  in- 
cluded those  of: 

1.  Investigating  precisely  the  types  of  goals 
or  objectives  desired  in  social  gerontological 
studies  of  aging  and  aged  Negroes  and  estab- 
lishing quite  clearly  criteria  for  hierarchial  and 
concurrent  initiation   of  these   studies; 

2.  Longitudinal  studies  of  aging  and  aged  Ne- 
groes (especially  of  those  in  central  cities)  utiliz- 
ing random  samples  and  emphasizing  "interac- 
tional effects  of  all  relevant  sociocultural  and 
psychological   factors   upon  their  aging;" 

3.  Identifying  the  "significant  Negro  aged 
homogeneous  subgroups  within"  the  larger  popu- 
lation of  Negro  aged,  which  could,  in  turn,  be 
compared  in  furthering  the  search  of  the  com- 
monalities of  aging,  and  then  the  results  of  such 
comparisons    could    be    compared    with    similar 


ones  from  other  racial  and  ethnic  aged  groups; 

4.  Determining  "the  validity  and  reliability  of 
various  'facts'  regarding  Negro  aged,  including 
especially  those  of  their  health  statuses  and  of 
the  functions  of  their  families  and  their  religions," 
as  well  as  determining  "the  most  adequate 
methodologies  for  investigating  Negro  aged;" 
and 

5.  Indicating  "how  social  change  in  such  areas 
as  Negro  subcultural  institutions,  urbanization 
and  urbani:  ,  automation,  both  increased  and 
decreased  segregation,  and  of  how  the  effects 
of  Negro  protest  movements  may  affect  the 
objective  and  subjective  conditions  of  the  next 
several  generations  of  Negro  aged." 

Social  Gerontology  and  the  Negro,    1967-1969. 

A  fundamental  concern  in  this  section  is  that 
of  the  status  of  the  literature  on  social  geron- 
tology and  the  Negro  since  1967.  Has  the  vol- 
ume of  that  literature  increased?  Yes,  there 
are  some  additional  references  now  available. 

Does  that  literature  show  any  trend  towarc 
resolution  of  any  of  the  issues  which  were  charac 
teristic  of  the  literature  prior  to  1967?  The 
answer  is  both  yes  and  no. 

Does  that  literature  provide  us  with  mor< 
assistance  in  crystallizing  more  definitely  re 
search  problems  and  areas  in  need  of  immediate 
and  future  investigations  about  aging  and  age< 
Negroes?    Yes,  it  does. 

Among  the  additions  (published  and  unpub 
lished)  to  that  literature  are  those  in  categorie 
(d),  (e).  and  (f). 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increasim 
proliferation  of  literature  about  aged  Negroe 
within  the  past  several  years,  but,  to  the  bes 
of  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  emphasi 
placed  upon  middle-aged  Negroes.  Fillenbaur 
(1969)  did,  however,  consider  subjects  who  wer 
in  the  pre-retirement  stage  and,  therefore,  uti' 
ized  some  middle-aged  Negroes.  McCord 
(1969)  is  in  the  process  of  a  study  devote 
largely  to  health  care  patterns  which  utilize 
various  age  groupings  of  Negro  subjects. 

Generally,  the  literature  which  has  appeare 
within  these  past  several  years  has  focused  mor 
sharply  upon  the  identification  of  racial  similar 
ties  and  differences  among  the  aged  (e.g.,  Fillei 
baum,  1969;  Harper,  Wood,  &  Garza,  1961 
Hirsch,  Kent,  &  Silverman,  1968;  Messer,  1961 
Nash,  Lawton,  &  Simon,  1968;  Palmore,  I96< 
Weinstock  &  Bennett,  1968).  While  the  findinc 
are  still  characterized  by  some  divergence  (du< 
again,  in  large  measure,  no  doubt,  to  differena 
in  samples  and  localities,  as  well  as  methodol< 
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gies),  there  is  greater  indication  of  relatively 
little  (i.e.,  no  significant)  differences  between 
aged  Negroes  and  whites  by  such  variables  as 
marital  statuses,  health  conditions,  family  ancf 
kinship  patterns,  providing  socioeconomic  con- 
trols are  established. 

The  bulk  of  this  literature  continues,  however, 
to  show  greater  frequency  of  church  attendance 
and  higher  religious  involvement  for  Negroes 
than  for  whites,  with  Hirsch  et  al.  (1968)  sug- 
gesting that  the  greatest  religious  involvement 
is  probably  found  among  Negro  females,  while 
the  patterns  of  white  females  and  Negro  males 
are  similar,  and  the  lowest  pattern  is  found 
among  white  males. 

Jackson's  (1967,  1968,  1969,  1970)  work  has 
concentrated  primarily  upon  the  isolation  of 
within-group  differences  among  aged  Negroes, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  roles  of  older 
Negroes  and  parent-adult  child  pattern  varia- 
tions. Of  specific  interest  may  be  the  additional 
evidence  provided  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
the  aged  Negro  male  remains,  in  all  probability, 
the  most  vulnerable  in  terms  of  weak  kinship 
t>es — with  some  further  indication  of  specific 
subgroups  of  aged  Negro  males  who  are  so  vul- 
nerable. 

The  work  of  such  persons  as  Nash  et  al. 
(1968)  and  Weinstock  and  Bennett  (1968)  is 
especially  useful  in  that  it  concerns  certain  prac- 
tical problems  related  to  racially  desegregated 
housing  and  nursing  homes  for  the  elderly.  Es- 
sentially, I  think,  their  work  points  toward  the 
need  for  further  investigation  of  problems  en- 
countered in  such  situations  and  of  favorable 
and  desirable  solutions  to  such  problems,  without 
affecting  unduly  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  the  old   utilizing  these   services. 

The  research  in  progress  reported  by  Bixby 
and  Irelan  (1969)  seems  to  be  of  great  value 
for  Negro  recipients  of  social  security,  as  well 
as  other  recipients,  except  that  I  believe  that 
married  working'  women  (and  especially  Negro, 
married  working  women)  should  not  have  been 
excluded  from  the  sample  panel.  What  impressed 
me  most  about  this  exclusion  was  an  implicit 
tendency  to  assume  that  the  working  roles  of  wo- 
men were  relatively  unimportant  and  that  re- 
tirement was  not  a  significant  stage  for  women. 
I  would  argue  that,  for  Negro  women  at  least 
(and  no  doubt,  for  some  others)  the  working 
role  is  of  significance.  In  addition,  studies  else- 
where have  begun  to  emphasize  the  impact  of 
retirement  of  the  husband  upon  the  spouse  who 
has  been  a  housewife! 

The   real    implication   of  what   I   want  to   say 
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about  retirement,  I  think,  is  simply  that  there 
are  almost  no  studies  on  retirement  patterns  of 
Negroes  and  there  is  certainly  a  need  for  more 
— especially  since  this  is  a  categorical  group 
likely  to  experience  greater  forced  retirement 
within  the  next  decade,  due  largely  to  its  lower 
educational  and  occupational   levels. 

Finally,  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  maintain 
greater  concern  about  older  Negroes  because 
they  are  Negroes,  rather  than  because  they  are 
old.  One  popular  example  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  Rice  (1968),  who  based  the  bulk  of  her  arti- 
cle on  "Old  &  Black"  upon  selected  excerpts 
from  hearings  held  before  the  US  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
comments  she  provides  from  her  informants  are 
instructive:  "the  major  recreation  outlet  for  the 
aged  Negro  is  television,"  said  one  (which,  on 
the  basis  of  limited  data  we  have  available  on 
actual  leisure-time  patterns  of  older  Negroes 
tends  not  to  be  valid);  and  one  member  of  a 
senior  center  who  complains  that  "  'You  can't 
get  the  men  to  paint.'  " 

By  and  large,  such  articles  as  those  of  Rice 
(1968)  and  some  of  the  statements  before  the 
US  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  yet 
point  toward  the  need  for  greater  concreteness 
of  data,  and,  in  my  judgment,  less  emphasis  on 
what  I  have  termed  elsewhere  (1967)  the 
"demonstration-of-discrimination  pole." 

If  I  were  forced  to  select  those  research  stud- 
ies which  I  would  regard  as  being  the  most  use- 
ful during  the  past  several  years,  I  would  have 
to  make  an  exceedingly  difficult  choice,  for,  in 
some  respect,  they  all  contain  some  utility  value. 
Among  those  with  higher  priority,  however,  are 
those  of  Fillenbaum  (1969),  because  of  its 
initial  interest  about  developing  a  preretirement 
program  for  non-academic  employees  (includ- 
ing Negroes)  and  some  of  the  variables  which 
might  affect  the  formation  and  continuation  of 
such  a  program;  Hirsch  et  al.  (1968)  and  Nash 
et  al.  (1968)  and  the  work  generally  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Aged  Services  Project,  in  that  they  pro- 
vide useful  theoretical  and  practical  data  and 
knowledge  about  low-income  aged  Negroes  and 
whites,  and  a  very  important  example  of  an 
effective  combination  of  academic  research  and 
further  refinement  of  agency  policies  which  will 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  older  persons  whom 
they  serve  (e.g.,  one  research  finding  was  the 
great  value  placed  upon  home  ownership  by  the 
aged,  which,  in  turn,  has  led  the  welfare  agency 
to  request  that  the  state  legislature  there  void 
the  lien  requirement  upon  home  ownership  for 
eligibility   for   services);   Jackson    (1969,    1970), 
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because  of  her  concentration  upon  trying  to  iso-      with   greater   love   and   appreciation   those   rela- 
late    significant   homogeneous    subgroups   among      tionships. 

Negro  aged,   and   because  of  a    research   study  3.  A  projected  study  of  the  numbers  and  types 

now  in  progress,  funded  by  the  Public  Health  of  Negroes  who  will  be  in  need  of  public  hous- 
Service  to  investigate  roles  and  resources  of  ing  or  other  housing  for  the  aged,  family  place- 
older  Negroes,  as  well  as  a  study,  also  in  prog-  ment  housing,  rest  homes  nursing  homes,  and 
ress  to  try  to  determine  more  precisely  kinship  other  forms  of  institutionalization  within  the  next 
patterns  and  functions  among  older,  urban  Ne-  decade,  so  that  greater  effort  can  be  directed  to- 
groes-  Messer  (1968),  because  of  his  use  of  a  ward  the  development  of  such  services  in  tunc- 
racial'ly  differentiated  sample  in  investigating  tional  geographical  locations.  _ 
selected    attitudinal    dimensions    of   the   elderly,  4.  Greater    emphasis    upon    training    a 

where  his  findings  (e.g.,  that  "Negroes  are  con- 
siderably more  likely  than  whites  to  show  high 
mora|e — a  finding  which  is  inconsistent  with  Lip- 
man's")  led  him  to  conclude  that  "there  is  an 
important  conceptual  distinction  between  life 
satisfaction  and  social  integration"  and,  there- 
fore, to  call  for  research  giving  "more  concep- 
tual clarity  to  the  dimensions  of  life  satisfaction 
and  societal  integration;"  and  Niebanck's  earlier 
(1965)  and,  perhaps,  later  work  on  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  usual  housing  relocation  patterns 
upon  the  elderly  and  upon  Negro  elderly,  es- 
pecially in  major  cities  of  this  country,  which 
leads  him  to  advocate  nothing  less  than  real 
changes  in  national  policies  of  redevelopment 
and  relocation — with  a  people  emphasis. 

There  are  several  research  suggestions  which 
might  be  made  for  now  and  during  the  forth- 
coming decade.  Among  the  most  important  are 
the  following: 

I.  A  longitudinal  study,  utilizing  a  representa- 
tive panel  of  Negroes  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  retirement  patterns,  preretirement  pat- 
terns, and  leisure-time  usage  patterns,  with  con- 
centration upon  those  35  years  of  age  and  over, 
designed  to  ascertain  knowledge  useful  in  isolat- 
ing further  the  similarities  and  differences  within 


veloping  Negro  gerontologists  and  other  per- 
sonnel for  work  for  and  with  the  aged.  To  this 
extent,  it  might  be  useful  to  plan  a  conference 
and  expose  high  school  guidance  counselors 
and  college  advisors  (especially  in  biology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  social  work,  and  recreation) 
as  well  as  some  of  their  students  to  the  develop- 
ing careers  in  gerontology,  geriatrics,  and  re- 
lated fields.  More  emphasis  might  be  placed 
upon  providing  scholarships  and  other  funding 
for  them,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  an 
undergraduate  training  program  in  gerontology 
in  a  central  location.  I  especially  would  be  in- 
terested in  this  development. 

5.  Research  and  demonstration  projects  di- 
rected toward  "second  careers"  for  older  Ne- 
groes (35  or  more  years  of  age),  inasmuch  as: 
there  is  probably  an  increasing  number  who  will 
be  forced  out  of  their  current  employment  much 
sooner  than  the  now  normal  retirement  age. 

6.  Congressional  efforts  directed  toward  the1 
establishment  of  a  sufficient  income  for  all  (not 
just  Negroes)  aged  Americans  who  are  now  liv- 
ing at  or  below  the  poverty  level,  with  provisions 
for  cost-of-living  increases. 

Finally,  I  think  that  it  might  be  useful  to  pull 
together  all  available  information  on  Negro  and 


the  Negro  group,  isolating  areas  of  critical  needs  other  minority  aged  persons,  with  emphasis  upon 

or  present  problem   areas  and  areas  which   are  a  gerontological  approach,  a  social  services  ap- 

lilcely  to  be  problem-oriented  within  the  future,  proach,  a  demographic  approach,  and  an  evalu-' 

so  that  some  effort  could  be  made  to  develop  ation  of  current  research  and  programs  presently 

preventive  programs,  rather  than  "mop-up"  pro-  in  process.                                                       .       , 

^rams  Such  a  work  would   probably  be  quite  bene- 

2.  Further  investigation  of  Havighurst's  (1968)  ficial    to    various    administrators    of    programs 

"theory    of    the    relationship    of    personality    to  throughout  the  country  for  the  aged,  for  those 

successful   aging"   as   it  relates  to   younger  and  who    are    becoming    involved    in    pre-retirement 

older   Negroes,    so   that  we   might   improve   the  programs,   and   for  others   interested   in   aspects 

methods  and  standards  used  to  adjudge  adjust-  of   aging.     I    would    be   especially   interested   in 

pulling  together  such  data  on  Negro  aged. 
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Patterns  of  Aging  Among 
\he  Elderly  Poor 
af  the  Inner  City 


Margaret  Clark,  PhD1 


People  have  an  enormous  ambivalence  about 
ities.  As  Strauss  (1968)  has  said,  the  Ameri- 
an  city  evokes  strikingly  contradictory  images, 
i  part  because  it  is  a  place  of  such  diversity, 
xtremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  a  Babel  of 
ungues  and  cultures  drawn  from  all  over  the 
orld,  the  hundreds  of  microcosms  of  special- 
ed  occupational  groups,  the  movement  and 
le  sheer  massiveness  of  it — all  of  these  con- 
ibute  to  the  image  of  the  city  as  a  place  of 
rama,  color,  excitement,  and  cosmopolitan 
gor  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a 
lace  to  suffer  poverty  and  wretched  loneliness, 
>  grow  old  in  despair,  and  to  die  without  a 
ace. 

As  we  know,  cities  in  America  are  housing 
lore  and  more  ethnic  minority  populations,  and 
lore  and  more  aged  people  as  well.  These 
ends  are  clearly  the  result  of  a  deterioration 
f  the  quality  of  life  in  downtown  areas.  The 
ged  poor,  like  the  ethnic  poor,  have  been  un- 
o\e  to  "join  the  flight  of  younger  and  affluent 
imilies  to  suburbia  to  avoid  the  noise,  smog, 
irt,  social  tension  and  poor  housing  of  the  cen- 
al  city"   (Birren,    1970).    Both  groups  are  held 

part  by  the  inexpensive  housing;  when  the 
um  neighborhoods  in  which  they  live  are  razed, 
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they  move  on  to  other  tenements,  other  skid 
row   hotels,    other   furnished    rooms. 

This  paper  will  discuss  this  group  of  aged 
people — the  poor  of  the  inner  city — both  in 
terms  of  what  we  already  know  about  them  and 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  additional  information 
that  would  be  useful,  either  in  planning  for 
their  needs  or  in  understanding  more  about  aging 
and   adaptation   to   its  circumstances. 

The  aged  poor  of  the  inner  city  have  seldom 
been  studied  as  a  discrete  group.  Most  large 
sample  studies  of  the  elderly  have  concentrated 
on  institutional  populations  where  numbers  of 
older  people  are  readily  available.  I  am  using 
the  term  "institution"  here  in  its  broader  sense 
— to  include  senior  centers,  "adult  communities" 
or  retirement  villages,  and  "golden  age  clubs," 
as  well  as  hospitals  and  old  age  homes.  Nor 
have  there  been  small-sample  studies  done,  of 
the  kind  usually  conducted  by  urban  anthro- 
pologists, because  the  elderly  poor  in  cities  are 
usually  white  and  Euroamerican  in  ethnicity, 
they  have  missed  such  scholarly  attention  which 
has  rather  been  focused  on  minorities  and  other 
exotic  groups.  Numerous  survey  studies,  how- 
ever, have  spotted  the  inner-city  aged  and  identi- 
fied them  as  a  unique  group  in  our  aging  popula- 
tion (Clark  &  Anderson  1967;  Lowenthal  & 
Berkman,  1967;  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  Mental  Research  Unit,  1961; 
Srole,  Langner,  Michael,  Opler,  &  Rennie,  1962; 
and  others).    Suddenly,  we  have  become  aware 
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that  "geriatric  ghettos"  have  sprung  up  within 
the  last  two  decades  in  the  downtown  areas  of 
our  principal   cities. 

This  phenomenon  is  relatively  new  in  America. 
Many  factors  (historical,  economic,  and  political) 
can  account  for  this  age-specific  concentration 
of  people.  It  is  consistent  with  the  general  so- 
cial pattern  of  the  polarization  of  many  low- 
status  groups  in  our  society  and  their  segrega- 
tion from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Many  members  of  this  group  are  largely  "in- 
visible" (Harrington,  1963)  and  are  missed  in 
the  standard  polls  and  surveys.  We  seldom  see 
them  on  the  main  arterials  of  the  city;  rather, 
we  find  them  huddled  in  the  city's  interstices — 
in  the  small  side  streets  and  less  frequented  by- 
ways. Their  apartments  and  rooms  are  in  the 
basements  or  in  the  rear  of  buildings,  or  in 
walk-up  hotels.  They  can  be  found  shopping  in 
small  neighborhood  stores  rather  than  in  the 
large  emporiums  or  supermarkets.  They  are  also 
invisible  because  our  current  culture,  with  its 
primary  concerns  of  productivity  and  profits, 
has  trained  us  to  dismiss  such  people  from  our 
range  of  perception.  Even  in  studies  specifically 
designed  to  locate  these  people  and  identify 
their  problems,  the  very  techniques  of  research 
themselves  may  be  chosen  to  preserve  an  emo- 
tional distance  from  the  subjects.  Simon,  Lowen- 
thal,  and  Epstein  (1970)  have  given  an  admir- 
ably forthright  account  of  the  reluctance  of 
researchers  to  expose  themselves  to  the  mental 
health  problems  of  a  sample  of  such  people  in 
San   Francisco: 

We  suspect  that  both  our  research  priorities  and  our 
choices  of  procedure  may,  to  some  extent,  have  re- 
flected the  stresses  generated  by  our  prolonged  exposure 
to  human  misery  and  hopelessness.  Project  psychiatrists 
who  might  normally  have  been  absorbed  by  the  analysis 
of  individual  life  histories  resorted  to  highly  complex 
computer  techniques  which  led  them  away  from  the 
individual.  Some  social  researchers  left  the  project  to 
study  less  threatening  phenomena;  others,  also  usually 
fascinated  by  the  analysis  of  life  histories,  were  able  to 
steep  themselves  in  the  project  but  thereafter  encoun- 
tered   intractable   writing    blocks. 

Is  this  hard-core  of  aging  urbanites  different 
from  other  aging  groups?  We  do  know  from 
comparative  studies  (Lowenthal  &  Trier,  1967) 
that  the  inner-city  elderly  are,  both  physically 
and  psychologically,  sicker  than  their  age  peers 
in  other  groups.  They  have  a  harder  time  sur- 
viving— perhaps  the  hardest  of  any  elderly  co- 
hort we  know.  No  one  lovingly  watches  over 
the  destinies  of  these  tough  survivors.  They  sur- 
vive by  their  wits,   like  the   rats  that  are  often 


their  only  company.  Whether  they  are  "loners" 
or  elderly  couples,  they  usually  are  stubbornly 
trying  to  maintain  the  American  ethic  of  in- 
dividualism and  autonomy  as  primary  values  in 
their  old  age.  These  were  the  standards  by* 
which  they  were  raised  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  although  they  know  that  times  have 
changed,  they  still  cling  to  the  old  ideals  (Clark 
&  Anderson,  1967).  For  this  fidelity,  they  pay  a' 
high  price.  Unlike  some  in  the  ethno-minority 
groups  (e.g.,  older  Negro  women,  Oriental 
grandparents,  etc.),  the  white,  impoverished 
inner-city  aged  lack  the  familial  supports  and1 
the  respect  of  others  which  sustain  the  waning 
powers  of  those  in  certain  minority  groups.  Al- 
though they  are  not  as  isolated  from  their  kind 
as  was  once  supposed  (Rosenberg,  1970;  Shanas, 
Townsend,  Wedderburn,  Milhoj,  &  Stehower, 
1968;  Townsend,  1957),  their  life-style  seems  to 
exemplify  isolation,  social  invisibility,  and — 
above  all — grinding   poverty. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  this  group, 
other  than  what  can  be  culled  here  and  there 
from  demographic  or  survey  data.  We  need  to 
know  about  their  patterns  of  survival  in  the 
inner  city.  How  has  their  poverty  affected  the 
process  of  aging  among  them?  Is  this  process 
substantially  different  from  other,  more  fortun- 
ate groups  of  aged  people?  We  have  some 
indication  that  the  downwardly-mobile,  who  have 
slipped  into  poverty  during  their  later  years, 
fare  worse  psychologically  than  those  who  have 
endured  this  condition  all  their  lives  (Brill 
Weinstein,  &  Garratt,  1969).  However,  in  con 
trast,  we  can  also  pinpoint  a  hardy  breed  o1 
older  people  who,  although  not  indigenous  to  the 
downtown  areas,  have  learned  its  rules  of  sur 
vival   very   well. 

Certain  kinds  of  popular  gerontological  re 
search  will  have  little  relevance  for  this  group' 
Retirement  studies,  for  example,  will  have  little 
bearing  on  those  who  think  of  themselves  a; 
simply  unemployed  or  too  sick  to  work.  Then 
too,  studies  of  special  housing  for  the  elderlv 
(Carp,  1966;  Rosow,  1964)  will  have  little  rele 
vance  for  those  who  cannot  afford  moderate 
priced   housing. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  know  the  expenena 
of  growing  old  in  a  geriatric  ghetto  in  terms  o 
the  perceptions  of  those  who  must  live  it.  W< 
shall  never  fully  understand  the  experience  unti 
we  can  see  it  through  their  eyes  and  comprehenc 
it  on  their  terms.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  grea 
need  for  more  phenomenological  studies  of  thi 
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oup — research  that  allows  subjects  to  think 
id  act  and  speak  for  themselves. 

le  City  as  a  Process 

To  understand  the  urban  aged  and  their  ex- 
jriences,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  city 
,  a  social  institution  that  has  evolved  from 
e  earliest  times  of  human  history  (Mumford, 
r6l;  Strauss,  1968).  Certain  districts  have  al- 
ays  been  set  aside  in  cities  for  special  eate- 
ries of  people  (traders,  foreigners,  the  mili- 
ry,  seats  of  government,  etc.),  but  rarely  have 
3  seen  concentrations  of  old  people  into  cer- 
in  districts  as  evidenced  today.  What  are 
e  political,  economic,  and  historical  reasons 
r  this  phenomenon?  Do  cross-cultural  studies 
ow  similar  patterns  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
st  of  the  world?  We  do  know  that,  until  re- 
sntly,  the  large  cities  of  Japan  and  India  were 
ainly  populated  by  young  people  who  had  left 
eir  native  villages  to  work  in  the  cities  until 
ey  could  return  to  the  villages  for  retirement. 
re  there  certain  conseguences  of  industrializa- 
)n  and  modern  technology  which  make  it  inevi- 
b!e  that  advanced  societies  will  segregate 
eir  aged  in  special  residential  enclaves,  be  it 
mewhere  in  the  inner  city  or  in  the  outlying 
burbs? 

Within  the  last  20  years,  as  I  noted  at  the 
sginning  of  this  paper,  we  have  witnessed  a 
dine  in  the  quality  of  life  in  American  inner- 
Hes.    What  were  at  one  time  stately  mansions 

respectable  middle-class  homes  are  now  war- 
ns, teeming  with  many  varieties  of  the  re- 
efed and  dispossessed.  Certainly,  the  cheapest 
■using  to  be  had  in  any  modern  city  is  to  be 
und  in  these  shabby,  run-down  buildings  which 
ten  stand  directly  behind  the  large  office 
jildings,  the  splendid  hotels,  and  the  gaudy 
eaters  of  the  main  boulevards  and  thorough- 
res. 

Why  do  we  find  large  concentrations  of  old 
lople  living  here?  Are  they  people  who  have 
■vays  lived  in  these  districts  but  who  were  left 
>hind  in  the  Great  Rush  to  the  Suburbs  after 
|B  Second  World  War?  Have  they  been 
awn  here  out  of  economic  necessity  or  per- 
nal  choice?  Many  of  us  might  believe  that 
3  last  place  we  would  want  to  grow  old  in 
in  the  heart  of  a  large  American  city  in  these 
nes.  Inflated  prices  make  a  mockery  of  the 
ed  pension;  the  law  of  the  inner  city  can  be 
artless  and  unconcerned  with  the  welfare  of 
3  feeble  and  helpless;  and  in  an  atmosphere 
at  almost  crackles  with  violence,  potential  or 


actual,  what  chances  does  an  older  person  have 
to  escape  robbery  or  bodily  harm?  (he  is  often, 
is  fact,  the  ideal  victim).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  ougfrt  to  be  witnessing  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  inner-city  aged  to  es- 
cape from  this  trap,  but  we  do  not.  As  it  is 
true  of  ghetto  life  everywhere,  there  is  possibly 
some  comfort  for  the  aged  urban  poor  in  "be- 
ing with  one's  own"  and  sharing  with  others  a 
mistrust  and  fear  of  others  outside  the  enclave. 
For  most,  however,  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go, 
so  they  must  make  the  best  of  it,  rationalizing 
away  the  real  disadvantages  and  real  injustice 
of  their  misery.  Despite  these  painful  realities 
(and  the  need  to  deny  them),  we  can  discern, 
through  reports  from  the  people  themselves,  that 
inner-city  living  is  in  some  ways  functional  to 
their  survival.  Birren  (1970)  has  commented  on 
this  fact,  pointing  out  that  in  modern  cities, 
social  resources  are  more  and  more  scattered. 
This  makes  life  more  complicated  for  the  el- 
derly: 

The  mere  reduced  agility  of  the  aged  individual  markedly 
reduces  the  life  space  available  to  him  in  the  cities.  It 
is  easier  for  him  if  he  moves  into  an  older  neighbor- 
hood with  clustered  small  shops  and  narrow  streets. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  in  the  most  deteriorated  areas  of 
cities  that  aged  persons  may  live  independent  lives, 
piecing  together  for  themselves  the  combinations  of 
needed   services. 

One  can  readily  imagine  that  a  move  to  more 
comfortable  suburban  or  even  rural  locales 
would  spell  the  doom  of  many  who  have  worked 
out  careful  strategies  of  survival  within  the 
limits  of  the  most  pitiful  adversity. 

For  about  5  years  (1959  to  1964),  an  in- 
terdisciplinary research  group  at  Langley  Porter 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute  in  San  Francisco 
studied  a  large  group  of  aged  subjects  in  vari- 
ous conditions  of  mental  and  physical  health. 
Many  of  these  people  were  from  substantial 
neighborhoods  in  outlying  areas  of  the  city,  but 
an  appreciable  number  comprised  a  group  that 
could  qualify  as  inner-city  poor  aged.  From 
findings  on  this  group2  I  have  selected  a  num- 
ber of  problem  areas  around  which  to  organize 
the  following  discussion.  Of  particular  value 
are  a  series  of  intensive  interviews  with  selected 
subjects.  From  their  own  testimony,  we  can  see 
how  inner-city  life  is  functional  and  dysfunc- 
tional  in  the  following  major  areas  of  concern: 

Nutrition. — The  procurement  of  food,  whether 
nutritious  or  not,   is  very  important  to  these  in- 
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formants.  References  to  cafeterias  and  restau- 
rants are  frequent.  The  corner  groceryman  takes 
on  an  imposing  stature  in  their  eyes,  for  he  is 
both  food-supplier  and  banker,  extending  credit 
and  cashing  the  monthly  OAS  or  Social  Security 
checks.  An  enforced  move  from  one  room  to 
another  in  a  different  district  can  be  perceived 
as  a  catastrophe  if  the  cafeteria  that  offers  cut- 
rate  breakfasts  is  now  six  rather  than  two  blocks 
away  from  home  base.  The  frequency  of  these 
references  can  be  misleading,  however.  Most  of 
the  meals  are  prepared  in  one's  own  quarters, 
often  over  an  electric  hot-plate  or  gas-ring. 
Some  men  even  make  arrangements  with  older 
women  in  their  building  to  come  in  and  fix  meals 
at  a  certain  rate  (four  meals  a  week  for  a 
dollar,  for  example).  But  even  as  rare  as  restau- 
rant visits  might  be,  the  references  still  recur. 

In  a  recent  monograph  on  nutrition  and  aging 
(Howell  &  Loeb,    1969),  it  was  noted: 

A  variable  that  has  been  considered  to  be  positively 
related  to  dietary  intake  and  nutrition  in  the  elderly  is 
social  interaction.  Although  little  systematic  data  have 
been  collected,  the  evidence  does  seem  to  support  the 
general    hypothesis. 

Within  this  group,  a  high  level  of  malnutrition 
has  been  related  to  social  isolation,  while  one 
study,  at  least,  suggests  that  eating  with  others 
tends  to  upgrade  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
diet  (Schwartz,  Henley,  &  Zeitz,  1964).  The 
many  references  to  public  eating  places  might, 
therefore,  be  more  related  to  the  need  for  social 
interaction  (or  mental  stimulus)  than  to  the 
needs  of  nutrition  per  se.  Further  study  is 
needed  to  explore  this  relationship  between  eat- 
ing and  sociability.  Even  the  most  cursory  re- 
flection will  suggest  that  the  relationship  is  not 
a  simple  one.  Eating  alone  in  a  public  place 
can  be  experienced  as  a  lonelier  event  than 
eating  at  home  alone.  Idly  viewing  city  life 
from  the  windows  of  a  cheap  cafeteria  might 
serve  only  to  emphasize  how  little  a  role  in 
society  one  has  left.  Doubtless,  eating  out  is  a 
complex  experience  for  the  aged  poor  of  the 
inner  city,  but  what  little  information  we  have 
would  suggest  a  positive  adaptive  relationship 
between  eating  and  some  conviviality. 

In  response  to  this  suspected  need,  nutri- 
tional planners  have  set  up  programs  of  feed- 
ing the  urban  elderly  who  are  least  able  to  pre- 
pare their  own  meals  or  go  to  public  dining 
halls.  Meals-on-Wheels,  home  deliveries  of  hot 
meals,  have  been  tried  in  many  cities.  A  na- 
tional assessment  of  these  programs  would  be 
helpful.      Other     approaches     include     shopping 


services  where  shopping  lists  are  picked  up  and 
groceries  delivered  to  the  client's  door,  or  pro- 
grams where  welfare  assistants  deliver  hot 
meals  to  clients  and  eat  with  them  in  their 
quarters.  Some  church  groups  and  philanthropic 
organizations  which  have  long  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  group-nutrition  programs  for 
the  elderly  are  beginning  to  show  some  interest 
in  smaller,  more  intimate  eating  arrangements 
for  their  clients  are  well  as  providing  other 
amenities  for  pleasant  dining  conditions. 

Educational  programs  for  better  nutrition 
among  the  urban  poor  have  not  been  successful 
for  several  reasons.  Once  again,  the  target; 
for  such  programs  are  hard  to  reach,  and  ever 
where  some  contact  is  made,  it  is  unlikely  thai 
the  programs  have  substantively  changed  eat- 
ing habits.  These  are  particularly  resistani 
among  those  who  have  immigrated  into  th« 
inner  city  during  their  maturity  from  rural  oi 
foreign  cultures.  The  former  pattern  of  a  sub 
standard  diet  is  not  easily  replaced,  let  alom 
augmented  with  more  nutritional  foods.  As  c 
group,  the  elderly  are  the  least  likely  to  re; 
spond  to  such  suggested  changes — even  whert 
such  changes  could  easily  fit  into  their  meage 
budgets.  Health  educators,  therefore,  nee« 
more  information  about  the  sociocultural  faC 
tors  that  shape  the  eating  patterns  of  the  elderlj 
(Sherwood,    1970).  , 

Shelter.— -Very  few  of  the  central  city  elderlj 
own  their  own  homes.  The  older  citizen  is  < 
renter:  70%  of  households  in  New  York  <M 
with  heads  65  and  older  rent  (Cantor,  Rosen 
thai,  &  Mayer,  n.d.),  while  four-fifths  of  the  Sa 
Francisco  sample  discussed  here  (Clark  &  AH 
derson,  1967)  were  renters.  In  New  Yorf 
nearly  a  fifth  of  all  rental  units  are  occupie* 
by  the  elderly.  Since  the  average  income  q 
the  vast  majority  of  these  city  elderly  is  wo<? 
fully  low,  we  need  hardly  guess  at  the  m 
standard  housing  facilities  they  are  forced  /J 
|ive  ;n>  Researchers  who  visit  the  inner-cit; 
poor  in  their  dwellings  encounter  the  most  inde 
scribable  squalor  of  flea-bag  hotels,  rodent-ir 
tested  flop-houses,  and  filthy  tenements  (Bogu< 
1963).  The  aged  themselves  would  be  th 
first  to  agree  with  these  impressions.  In  fac 
these  deplorable  housing  conditions  rank  fin 
in  their  complaints  about  their  lot  (despil 
their  equally  pressing  needs  in  nutrition),  an 
the  search  for  better  living  quarters  is  ceas< 
less.  Subjects  talk  at  length  about  elaboral 
searches  and  "deals'— listening  for  the  droppe 
cues    that    might    lead    to    a    favorable    mov 
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unting  perpetually  for  slightly  better  living  ar- 
angements.  Sometimes,  blessedly,  they  come, 
■ut  not  without  some  further  cost  in  loss  of 
ocial  contacts  or  old  proximity  to  needed 
srvices. 

The  aged  themselves  value  the  chance  to  live 
-ith  some  measure  of  privacy  and  autonomy — 
o  matter  how  dreadful  the  cost.  We  suspect 
-iat  this  persistent  yearning  for  privacy  is  also 
slated  to  a  desire  to  cloak  aging  decrements 
-'at  might  put  the  older  person  in  jeopardy  of 
istitutionalization.  Inner-city  living  requires 
nly  the  most  superficial  facade  of  social  reg- 
larity  to  act  as  passport  through  a  few  simple, 
aily  routines  and,  consequently,  having  "a 
lace  of  one's  own,"  even  in  the  most  turgid  of 
ocial  conditions,  can  be  a  positive  boost  to 
ne's  morale.  Also,  subjects  express  the  feeling 
iat,  although  they  do  not  care  to  interact  with 
neir  neighbors  except  in  the  most  superficial 
■ays,  they  consider  it  a  comfort  to  have  some- 
ne — anybody — near  at  hand  in  case  of  emerg- 
ncies.  One  subject  from  the  San  Francisco 
smple  was  dumbfounded  to  learn  how  many 
•iends  from  his  floor  in  the  hotel  he  had  after 
e  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  People  he  had 
ardly  spoken  to  before  came  and  wished  him 
•ell.  However,  when  he  was  discharged,  he 
ipped  back  into  the  old  patterns  of  nodding 
cquaintance  and  arm's-length  relatedness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "a  place  of  one's 
wn"  is  highly  functional  for  the  aged  and  one 
ould  wish  that  every  elderly  person,  not  need- 
ig  institutional  care,  could  enjoy  pleasant, 
dequate  housing.  In  some  perverse  ways,  the 
Ighly  inadequate  housing  facilities  of  the  inner 
ity  do  manage,  ultimately  to  supply  some  min- 
nal  aid  to  these  people  in  terms  of  privacy, 
dividual  space,  and  availability  of  help.  Some 
ities,  like  Detroit,  have  experimented  with  re- 
jrbished  downtown  hotels  for  the  elderly,  rec- 
gnizing  the  desires  of  many  to  live  close  to 
le  company  of  others  like  themselves.  As  yet, 
o  assessments  of  these  experiments  have  been 
ublished,  but  the  concept  is  provocative.  In 
ict,  the  whole  commune  movement  among  the 
Dung  (especially  those  communes  set  up  in 
rban  settings)  might  afford  some  workable 
lodels  for  elderly  groups  in  the  city,  suffering 
om  their  own  varities  of  rootlessness  and 
nomie.  Certainly,  most  older  Americans  would 
:>t  cherish  the  kind  of  tribal  closeness  that  the 
Dung  currently  value,  but  strengthening  some 
Dmmunal  bonds  for  the  inner-city  aged  might 
e  as  relevant  as  they  appear  to  be  for  upper- 


middle-class  groups  who  move  into  "retirement 
communities"   (Rosow,    1964,    1967). 

Medical  services. — There  is  an  illusion  in  the 
inner  city:  there  is  a  belief  that  medical  help 
is  closer  than  it  really  is.  In  fact,  the  availability 
of  medical  help  within  the  inner  city  may  be 
more  distant  than  in  suburban  or  rural  areas 
(Norman,  1969).  A  high  degree  of  mobility  is 
necessary  to  gain  transportation  to  county 
clinics  and  many  of  the  poorest  elderly — who 
are  often  the  sickest  of  all  groups  of  aged — 
lack  both  the  mobility  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  a  source  of  medical  help. 

The  advent  of  Medicare  in  1965  has  since 
helped  to  alleviate  the  desperate  medical  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  of  the  inner  city  to  some  de- 
gree. Unfortunately,  the  monthly  charge  (which 
is  matched  by  the  federal  government)  is  still 
too  high  for  some  to  pay.  Many  of  this  group 
— especially  the  male  urban  nomads — are  un- 
aware of  these  benefits  and  would  even  be  dis- 
inclined to  enroll.  Their  life-style  of  surly  inde- 
pendence from  all  Establishment  doings  keeps 
them  on  the  police-prisoner  cycle  (Spradley, 
1970),  rather  than  on  the  doctor-patient  cycle. 
The  code  of  the  inner  city  is  imbued  with  a  pro- 
found mistrust  of  aid  programs,  especially  when 
emanating  from  the  federal  government.  Con- 
sequently, a  hard  kernel  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion, we  suspect,  is  still  not  reached  with  these 
grants-in-aid.  An  evaluation-research  project 
has  been  set  up  in  Kansas  City  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  Medicare,  but,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, no  public  reports  had  appeared. 

Furthermore,  we  seem  to  be  approaching  a 
new  crisis  in  Medicare.  A  recent  inquiry  by  a 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  dis- 
closed that,  because  of  inflation  and  increased 
charges,  Medicare  is  now  covering  only  half  the 
medical  costs  of  the  aged  in  the  United  States 
(Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  II,  1971).  The 
remainder  must  be  paid  by  the  elderly  them- 
selves. Clearly,  the  current  Medicare  program, 
while  it  has  so  far  been  a  godsend  to  many  of 
the  elderly  poor,  is  not  the  final  answer. 

Various  "out-reach"  programs  attempt  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  "hidden"  aged  with 
medical  needs.  Some  senior  centers  or  old-age 
clubs  employ  volunteers  to  visit  the  house-bound 
regularly  and  provide  for  professionals  a  kind 
of  referral  service.  The  Visiting  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation and  public  health  nurses  are  also  deeply 
involved  in  inner-city  health  care,  and,  interest- 
ingly, some  hospitals  have  become  involved  in 
home-care  programs  that  utilize  "flying  squads" 
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of  physicians  and  nurses.  In  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  a  geriatric  screening  unit  at  the  county 
hospital  now  provides  on-call  services  for  emer- 
gencies, treating  patients  in  a  home  setting 
wherever  possible  (Rypins  &  Clark,    1968). 

Since  the  concept  of  switchboard  emergency 
service  has  gained  wide  popularity  with  such 
groups  as  potential  suicides,  persons  needing 
legal  aid  and  minority  members  who  get  into 
trouble,  perhaps  we  might  see  in  the  future 
within  every  major  city  a  switchboard  for  the 
elderly  who,  by  calling  one  telephone  number, 
can  be  put  into  contact  with  the  service  per- 
sonnel appropriate  to  their  needs.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  the  best  way  to  reach  the  hidden  iso- 
lates of  the  inner  city  and  bring  them  the  nec- 
essary help  for  their  medical  problems. 

All  in  all,  it  is  clear  that  living  in  the  inner 
city  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  older  person  when 
it  comes  to  procuring  much-needed  medical 
services.  Very  often  county  medical  personnel 
do  not  even  get  to  see  the  ailing  aged  poor 
until  an  acute  crisis  arrives.  By  this  time,  proper 
medical  treatment  is  often  too  late.  New  ways 
of  bringing  medical  care  to  elderly  patients  be- 
fore the  crisis-point  is  reached  need  to  be  ex- 
plored. A  few  recent  reports  describe  some 
interesting  experimental  approaches  (Norman, 
1969). 

Mobility. — It  is  surprising  that  this  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  life-support  of  the  aged 
has  been  overlooked  in  gerontological  studies 
until  quite  recent  years.  In  fact,  its  importance 
is  evident  in  every  dimension  of  aging  we  study. 
It  is  crucial  in  medical  care  (can  one  meet  a 
clinic  appointment?);  it  is  important  in  nutrition 
(can  one  get  to  a  store  safely?);  or  it  can  be 
the  determining  factor  of  whether  one  can  move 
to  new  quarters.  It  is  strongly  related  to  morale 
and  self-esteem,  and  for  the  hospitalized  elderly, 
the  ability  to  move  about  on  one's  own  voli- 
tion becomes  one  of  their  primary  expressed 
needs  (Clark  &  Anderson,  1967).  Its  importance 
for  the  inner-city  aged  is  clear — once  an  elderly 
"loner"  loses  the  ability  to  move  about  on  his 
own,  he  becomes  dependent  on  friends  and 
neighbors  to  supply  him  his  necessities.  If  he 
lacks  these,  then  his  loss  of  mobility  might  well 
be  the  precipitating  factor  that  puts  him  into 
the  hospital  (Lowenthal,  1964).  Once  the  power 
to  move  about  on  one's  own  is  lost,  the  deadly 
laws  of  inner-city  life  take  hold.  Retaining  one's 
mobility  allows  for  freedom  and  autonomy;  it 
permits  one  to  remain  open  to  new  possibilities 
and    other    alternatives    in    the    environment;    it 


allows  the  older  person  to  reach  for  the  oppor- 
tunities available  in  his  society.  Immobility,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  life  in  an  ever-shrinking  world, 
forcing  a  slow  attrition  in  many  other  areas  of 
an  individual's  personal  and  social  system  and( 
resulting  in  an  impoverishment  of  all  segments 
of  life. 

Urban  life  has  always  presented  obstacles  to 
the  mobility  of  the  elderly:  there  have  always 
been  stairs  to  climb  or  impatient  bus  drivers 
who  refuse  to  give  a  helping  hand.  But  within 
the  last  5  years,  as  civil  disorders  and  street 
crimes  have  increased,  a  sinister,  new  threat  to 
the  mobility  of  the  aged  has  risen  within  the 
city — fears  of  muggings  and  assaults  which  make 
the  elderly  prisoners  in  their  own  quarters.  In 
a  recent  Associated  Press  news  release,  the  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  on  Aging  reported  that 
these  fears  are  causing  "the  elderly,  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  [to]  stay  at  home  behind  locked 
doors  after  dark  and  even  during  some  day- 
light hours"  [New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1971). 
The  report  also  cites  a  New  York  study  which 
showed  that  of  137  elderly  interviewees  all  had 
been  mugged  on  the  streets  at  least  once.  The 
elderly  are  also  reluctant  to  wait  for  buses  or 
streetcars  anymore.  The  Committee  called  this 
situation  a  "crisis  in  mobility,"  where  the  old 
of  the  inner  city  "live  almost  entirely  within 
their  own  walls,  overwhelmed  by  illness,  despair, 
or  fear  of  crime."  Most  tragically,  this  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  beyond  remedy,  short  of  a 
major  roll-back  of  the  social  deterioration  that 
has  been  plaguing  all  American  cities  within  the 
past  decade.  Most  interesting  is  the  importance 
given  by  the  Committee  to  mobility  itself,  rec- 
ognizing it  as  a  key  factor  in  old  people's  sur- 
vival. 

Social  interaction. — Cities  have  always  at- 
tracted people  who  either  seek  a  variety  of  so- 
cial contacts  or  prefer  to  live  aloof  from  others, 
This  wide  spectrum  of  social  opportunities  has 
always  been  a  major  appeal  of  city  living.  One 
can  seek  and  find  deeply  personal  friendships  of 
a  collection  of  nodding  acquaintances.  One 
can  build  a  large  network  of  close  friends  or  one 
can  move  about,  nameless,  never  coming  toe 
close  to  others.  The  point  is:  in  the  city,  one 
is  free  to  make  an  individual  choice. 

The  urban  elderly  share  in  these  advantage; 
of  city  life.  In  this  environment,  they  can  con- 
trol the  degree  of  social  interaction  they  desire 
By  watching  the  aged,  one  can  observe  the  con- 
viviality   of    some    and    the    solitary    habits    o\ 
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iers.    In  the  lobbies  of  the  old  hotels,  one  can 
it  with  the  day  clerk  or  simply  look  at  TV. 
:rom  what  we  know,  the  social  interaction  of 

aged  poor  is  simple,  seldom  intimate,  and 
rowly  circumscribed.  One  female  subject 
m   the    San    Francisco    sample    reported    that 

wanted  friends  but  had  trouble  making 
m.  Further,  it  became  evident  that  her  real 
>blem  was  keeping  them.  "I  met  this  woman 
a  cafeteria,"  she  said,  "She  seemed  like  such 
ice  person  at  first,  but  then  I  found  out  that 
drank.  I  can't  stand  people  who  do  that." 
9S  this  coolness  and  reserve  have  any  func- 
lal  value  for  the  aged  of  the  inner  city?  How 
ch  of  it  is  the  result  of  sensory  loss  which, 
their  poverty,  they  cannot  buy  aids  for?  In 
ie  cases,  it  appears  that  social  withdrawal  is 
sking  psychological  impairment  of  both  psy- 
igenic  or  organic  origin.  In  other  cases,  espe- 
lly  among  those  who  have  slipped  into  the 
■tto  late  in  life  from  a  higher  economic  status, 
aloofness  masks  the  poverty, 
t  would  be  especially  helpful  to  know  some- 
ig  about  the  social  networks  (Bott,  1957; 
tein,  1961)  of  these  people.  From  the  infor- 
'ion  available,  we  know  they  lack  personal 
tact  with  a  variety  of  other  social  systems 
t  could  be  of  beneficial  help  to  them.  They 
,  consequently,  quite  limited  in  procuring  for 
nselves  vital  services  and  must  rely  on  the 
rial  and  impersonal  systems  provided  by  so- 
y  for  the  unfortunate  and  under-privileged, 
fact,  is  not  an  essential  characteristics  of 
erty  that  one  be  almost  entirely  dependent 
the  impersonal  patron — the  "agency" — for 
procurement  of  vital  services? 
Ifith  loss  of  employment  and  decrements  in 
pilf+y.  the  aged  individual's  social  world  in- 
ably  shrinks.  Yet,  we  know  that  social  inter- 
on  and  mental  stimulus  is  of  great  impor- 
:e  in  the  mental  health  of  the  elderly  (Gold- 
,  1958,  1964).  We  also  know  that  sexuality 
|  sexual  needs  in  individuals  in  their  60s  and 
are  far  from  extinguished  (Rubin,  1965).  But 
/arch  on  social  and  particularly  sexual  needs 
sry  spotty.  But  do  the  aged  rank  this  topic 
^w  as  do  the  researchers?  It  is  an  open  field 
the  courageous  investigator, 
i  the  general  area  of  social  interaction,  we 
id  some  investigation  of  several  questions: 
at  would  be  the  best  way  to  go  about  im- 
ping the  scope  and  quality  of  social  con- 
$_  in  this  group?  How  successful  has  the 
-nor  Center  approach"  been  among  them? 
*  can  what  we   have  seen   to   be  an   under- 


standable   fear    of    strangers    be    assuaged    and 
new  patterns  of  interrelationship  built? 

Symbolic  values. — Cities  are  the  repositories 
of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  our  culture — 
monuments,  cathedrals,  skyscrapers,  government 
buildings,  technological  marvels,  fantastic  mer- 
chandise, memorable  landmarks.  To  live  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco is  to  live  within  a  symbol  of  the  "best" 
that  our  culture  has  produced.  All  who  live  in 
the  city,  rich  and  poor  alike,  can  share  in  these 
symbolic  values  and  draw  some  personal  pride 
from  an  association  with  them.  Here,  in  the 
symbolic  realm,  the  egalitarian  dreams  of  our 
democracy  can  become  actualized  for  all. 

At  one  time  in  our  cultural  history,  an  identity 
as  a  New  Yorker  represented  the  height  of 
sophistication  and  modernity.  No  matter  how 
poor  one  was,  status  as  a  New  Yorker  placed 
one  high  above  the  "hicks"  and  the  "rubes." 
New  York  seemed  to  be  the  hub  of  America  and 
the  whole  universe.  Is  it  possible  that  any  of 
this  old  pride  in  city  yet  remains  or  that  it  has 
any  functional  value  at  all  for  the  elderly,  re- 
gardless of  how  poor  they  are?  Have  the  ethnic 
and  political  loyalties  so  polarized  the  nation 
that  one's  identity  as  the  citizen  of  a  famous, 
particular  city  is  no  distinction  anymore?  Has 
the  new  cynicism  so  corroded  all  the  old  value 
systems  that  even  the  aged,  who  hold  on  to 
them  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  can  only  let 
them  fall  from  their  hands  in  disgust? 

The  whole  field  of  cultural  history  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  aging  process  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  gerontological  studies.  Erikson 
(1950)  has  repeatedly  urged  that  studies  of 
identity  take  into  account  the  intuitive  knowl- 
edge that  everyone's  "life  is  the  accidental 
coincidence  of  but  one  life-cycle  with  but  one 
segment  of  history.  Ways  must  be  found  to  re- 
late this  evolving  cultural  matrix  to  the  aging 
patterns  of  groups  of  individuals. 

Conclusion 

The  position  I  have  taken  in  this  paper  is  that 
the  urban  environment,  like  any  other  milieu  in 
which  aged  individuals  find  themselves,  has 
great  potential  for  promoting  both  human  mis- 
ery and  human  survival.  One  of  the  more  prom- 
ising approaches  to  social  planning  for  the 
inner-city  aged,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  examine 
the  ways  in  which  the  aged  poor,  when  faced 
with  basic  problems  of  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal survival,  develop  informal  structures  for 
their  solution.    If  planned  programs  can  be  con- 
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structed  to  emulate  or  develop  these  spontan- 
eous arrangements  among  people,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  effective. 
Such  approaches  require  that  we  know  some- 
thing about  subgroups  of  the  urban  aged.  As 
Birren    (1970)    has  said,   we   know  that 

a  massive  effort  to  make  matters  better  probably  would 
misfire  if  it  followed  a  simple-minded  notion  of  the  poor 
as  a  single,  self-contained  group.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  aged  regard  themselves  or  behave  as  a 
minority  group,  or  that  they  cross  ethnic,  religious  and 
occupational    lines  to   associate   with    each    other. 

Insofar  as  programs  to  help  the  inner-city 
aged  are  being  considered,  they  should  take 
into  account  the  diversity  that  is  an  integral 
feature  of  the  city. 

How  much  behavioral  science  can  contribute 
to  the  plight  of  the  urban  aged  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  fairly  obvious,  however,  that  studies 
of  the  urban  aged  can  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  behavioral  science — to  our  further  under- 
standing of  the  tenacity  of  human  life  and  of 
human  purpose. 
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Widows  as  a  Minority  Group 
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Cumming  and  Henry  (1961)  stated  in  Grow- 
ing Old  that  widowhood  was  less  difficult  for 
women  than  retirement  for  men,  mainly  because 
with  widowhood  their  status  in  society  increased 
while  with  retirement  the  male's  decreased. 
They  went  even  further  by  claiming  that  women 
sometimes  look  forward  to  becoming  widows, 
since  this  event  permits  them  to  join  "the  so- 
ciety of  widows."  The  implication  is  that  hus- 
bandless  women  lead  a  very  pleasurable  life, 
not  in  interaction  with  men  as  Strauss'  "Merry 
Widow,"  but  in  sharing  prestigeful  leisure-time 
activities  with  each  other. 

Other  research  focused  on  the  life  styles  of 
widows  indicates  that  the  Kansas  City  women 
described  by  Cumming  and  Henry  may  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  (Adams,  1969; 
Berardo,  1967,  1968;  Lopata,  1971c;  Pihlblad 
&  Rosencranz,  1968).  In  fact,  almost  all  evi- 
dence indicates  that  most  women  in  modern  ur- 
banized, industrialized,  complex  societies  ex- 
perience a  drop  in  status  with  the  death  of  their 
husbands;  and  they  face  discrimination,  poverty, 
and  related  problems  precluding  a  life  of 
recreation  (Winch  &  Blumberg,  1968).  The  situ- 
ation of  many  of  them,  although  by  no  means  of 
all,  resembles  that  of  a  minority  group  as  con- 
ceptualized by  Wirth   (1945): 

We  may  define  a  minority  as  a  group  of  people  who, 
because  of  their  physical  or  cultural  characteristics,  are 
singled  out  from  the  others  in  the  society  in  which  they 
live  for  differential  and  unequal  treatment,  and  who 
therefore  regard  themselves  as  objects  of  collective  dis- 
crimination. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "minority  status  carries 
with  it  exclusion  from  full  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  society." 
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American  widows  often  report  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  simply  because  they 
are  widows.  Of  a  modified  area  probability 
sample  of  metropolitan  Chicago  widows  39% 
agree  that  "People  take  advantage  of  you  when 
they  find  out  you  are  a  widow,"  and  57%  that 
"widows  often  feel  like  a  fifth  wheel"  (Lopata, 
1971c).  National  statistics,  particularly  those 
pertaining  to  urban  areas,  indicate  that  widows 
do  not  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  so- 
ciety. Better  Business  Bureaus  report  the  fre- 
quent victimization  of  widows  in  the  form  of 
unnecessary  repairs  and  inflated  prices.  Some 
ballroom  dance  studios  capitalize  on  their  loneli- 
ness and  sign  them  up  for  as  much  as  $10,000 
worth  of  lessons  (Lopata  &  Noel,  1967).  Al- 
though not  required  to  wear  special  clothing 
which  would  make  their  marital  status  physically 
distinctive,  as  their  counterparts  have  had  to  do 
for  centuries  in  some  countries  like  India  (Felton, 
1966;  Sarasvati,  1888;  Thomas,  1964)  and  Yugo- 
slavia (Smolic-Krkovic,  1970),  American  widows 
are  visibly  different  in  any  situation  which  re- 
quires the  presence  of  a  male  escort.  Their  ab- 
normal marital  status  can  be  easily  discovered 
by  anyone  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
it  is  known  to  former  friends  and  associates. 

If  minority  status  is  based  on  differences  from 
the  dominant  group,  widows  fit  into  the  mold. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that,  particularly  in  Ameri- 
can middle-  and  upper-class  society,  they  are 
handicapped  by  not  having  a  mate,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  never  married  and  the  divorced 
women  (Lopata,  1971c).  Much  of  leisure- 
time  activity  cannot  be  entered  into  by  widows, 
because  they  lack  a  male  escort  or  because 
they  disrupt  the  symmetry  of  couple  companion- 
ate socializing.  Many  of  the  Chicago  area  re- 
spondents  report   a    reluctance   to   enter   public 
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laces  alone  or  with  other  women  and  say  they 
-e  not  being  invited  to  the  homes  of  former 
iends  whose  husbands  are  still  living.  The 
jrdest  hit  are  those  who  experience  widow- 
5od  earlier  than  their  associates.  Besides  feel- 
g  like  a  "fifth  wheel,"  they  assume  that  "other 
omen  are  jealous  of  a  widow  when  their  hus- 
jnds  are  around"  (37%  of  the  Chicago  sam- 
e),  while  "widows  are  constantly  sexually 
•opositioned,  even  by  the  husbands  of  their 
iends"  (19%).  This  strain  in  interaction  with 
rmer  friends  often  results  in  the  widow's  with- 
awal  from  the  relation,  which  is  not  easily 
placed,  if  she  wants  to  associate  with  married 
jmen  and  their  husbands.  Respondents  often 
port  that  they  are  demeaned  by  having  to 
nit  their  socializing  to  other  widows. 
A  second  reason  widows  feel  that  they  are 
econd-class  citizens"  is  that  friends  avoid  them 
an  attempt  to  ignore  the  whole  subject  of 
iath  and  grief.  Gorer  ( 1965)  called  the  Ameri- 
n  and  English  way  of  handling  bereavement 
he  pornography  of  death."  Lindemann  (1944) 
d  several  members  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
hool  team  of  psychiatrists  and  sociologists 
laddison,  1968;  Parkes,  1965)  studying  grief 
Dort  that  a  major  problem  of  the  widowed  is 
3t  they  are  not  permitted  to  express  their 
ilings  while  in  the  company  of  others  and  that 
sir  friends  even  restrict  interaction  for  fear 
at  they  might  be  subjected  to  tears,  talk  of  the 
ceased,  and  confessions  of  loneliness.  Such 
Deriences  are  so  threatening  to  the  living  as 
interfere  with  the  "grief  work"  which  Linde- 
inn  believes  to  be  a  necessary  process  by  which 
i  widowed  rebuild  life  without  the  deceased, 
ong  emotional  problems  can  result  from  the 
)ckage  of  that  working-out  process,  yet  Ameri- 
is  do  not  cooperate  with  the  widowed, 
ionalizing  their  avoidance  of  such  situations 
saying,  "It  is  better  for  them  to  work  it  out 
>ne." 

A  third  reason  widows  could  be  classified  as 
ninority  group  is  their  sex.  As  Helen  Hacker 
inted  out  in  1951  and  the  various  women's 
eration  leaders  proclaimed  recently,  Ameri- 
i,  and  nearly  every,  society  is  male-domi- 
red.  Socialization,  education,  and  most  social 
ations  have  been  traditionally  designed  with 
i  female  dependent  upon  the  male,  passive 
response  to  his  dominance,  emotional  in  con- 
st to  his  problem-solving  stance,  and  so  forth. 
i  characteristics  idealized  as  feminine  by  both 
n  and  women,  especially  by  psychiatrists  fol- 
'ing   The   Freudian    Ethic    (La    Pierre,    1959), 
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make  it  difficult  for  a  widow  to  exist  if  she  lives 
alone  in  a  social  system  which  is  volunteristic, 
demanding    initiative    and    decision    making. 

In  traditional  societies,  the  woman  was  able 
to  move  from  the  home  of  her  father  to  that  of 
her  husband  and  after  his  death  to  have  her 
eldest  son  take  over  the  management  of  the 
property  and  her  maintenance  (Sarasvati,  1888). 
The  situation  is  now  changed,  because  neither 
the  woman  nor  her  adult  children  wish  to  follow 
those  residential  customs.  Urbanization,  indus- 
trialization, and  increased  societal  complexity 
have  resulted  in  personality  individualization  and 
neolocal  residence.  Adult  sons  move  out  of  the 
parental  household,  at  least  at  the  time  they 
marry,  and  they  do  not  want  to  return  when  the 
mother  is  widowed.  Her  movement  into  the 
home  of  a  married  child  is  very  difficult  for  her, 
requiring  a  status  drop  from  mistress  of  her  own 
place  to  that  of  a  peripheral  and  inferior  person 
in  another  household.  Recent  research  of  the 
aged  in  many  countries  (Pihlblad  &  Rosencranz, 
1968;  Rosenmayr  &  Kockeis,  1963;  Shanas,  Town- 
send,  Wedderburn,  Friis,  Milhoj,  &  Stehouwer, 
1968)  finds  most  widows  refusing  to  move  in 
with  the  families  of  their  children,  preferring 
financial  restrictions  and  even  loneliness  to  such 
a  situation.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
stance.  The  household  of  a  married  child  is 
managed  by  its  housewife,  who  has  her  own 
system  of  maintaining  it.  Adult  "assistants"  who 
have  different  habits  are  resented  and  even  pre- 
vented from  acting.  Thus,  the  widow  can  be 
made  functionless.  She  is  also  frustrated  in  not 
being  able  to  do  what  she  wants  to  do  when 
she  wants  to.  The  children's  styles  of  living  are 
often  foreign  to  her,  due  to  cultural  change  and 
inter-generational  social  mobility.  Their  homes 
are  likely  to  be  located  in  new  suburbs,  so  that 
she  lacks  peer  group  relations  and  the  facilities 
of  her  old  neighborhood.  Finally,  the  widow 
is  afraid  of  living  in  a  three-generational  family 
over  which  she  has  no  control.  She  expects  to 
disapprove  of  the  actions  of  younger  people,  to 
be  miserable  if  she  represses  her  criticism,  or  in 
conflict  with  others  if  she  expresses  it. 

Thus,  modern  older  widows  do  not  want  to 
live  with  married  children  but  rather  remain 
alone  after  the  last  offspring  leaves.  The  change 
in  the  status  of  women  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  allowed  by  society  and  by  their 
families  to  be  independent,  living  alone  and 
managing  their  own  property.  Of  course,  this 
independence  from  the  kinship  group  is  partly 
due  to   the   fact  that  they   have   other   sources 
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of  economic  support  through  their  own  efforts, 
from  the  society,  or  thanks  to  inheritance  laws 
that  permit  them  to  be  the  main  beneficiary. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  are  not  trained  to  live 
independently  and  to  utilize  their  resources  and 
they  make  unwise  decisions  or  become  frustrated 
by  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

A  fourth  reason  widows  are  prevented  from 
full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  society  is 
that  most  of  them  are  older  and  thus  suffer  from 
the  prejudice  and  discrimination  facing  older 
people  in  youth-oriented  countries  such  as 
America.  The  average  age  at  widowhood  is  56, 
when  many  new  roles  are  not  available.  Em- 
ployment is  particularly  hard  to  find  in  any  but 
domestic  service,  as  even  the  retail  stores  pre- 
fer younger  employees.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  women  who  were  full-time  housewives  prior 
to  the  death  of  their  husbands,  because  the 
skills  they  had  obtained  prior  to  marriage  are 
rusty.  Other  lines  of  re-engagement  in  society 
are  also  difficult  for  older  people  who  are  often 
related  to  groups  which  cater  to  them  but  lack 
significant  functionality  in  a  function-oriented 
society. 

The  fifth  point  is  that  older  widows  are  often 
members  of  other  minority  groups,  particularly 
of  ethnic  or  racial  groups.  Approximately 
1,600,000  of  the  female  elderly  in  America  are 
foreign-born,  and  an  additional  1,700,000  are  of 
foreign  stock,  meaning  that  one  or  both  of  their 
parents  were  foreign-born.  Such  women  face  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  alloted  to  all  mem- 
bers of  their  groups.  In  addition  to  differential 
treatment  by  members  of  the  dominant  group 
and  to  maladjustment  to  its  culture,  such  widows 
are  also  likely  to  have  difficulties  in  relating  even 
to  their  own  group.  Coming,  as  most  urban 
migrants  did,  from  a  rural,  agricultural  back- 
ground to  urban,  industrial  centers,  they  tended 
to  settle  in  ethnic  communities,  isolated  from 
the  American  society  and  culture  (Lopata,  1965; 
Thomas  &  Znaniecki,  1958).  They  were  less  ex- 
posed to  opportunities  for  acculturation  than  the 
other  members  of  their  families;  the  men  went 
out  to  work,  the  children  went  to  school.  Their 
very  foreignness  is  helping  to  isolate  them  from 
even  their  own  ethnic  community,  which  has 
been  acculturating  and  moving  to  areas  of 
secondary  settlement. 

For  example,  the  current  generation  of  Polish- 
Americans  has  left  "Polonia"  or  modified  its 
culture  so  much  that  an  older  widow  is  uncom- 
fortable at  its  functions.  The  Polish-American 
newspapers  are   heavily   laced  with   English,   and 


it  is  the   language  spoken   at  meetings  in  whicr 
the  younger  generation   participates.    The  older 
widow  is  also  likely  to  be  a  homeowner  in  an  old    ] 
neighborhood  and  is  the  person  left  to  experience   \ 
the  "invasion"  of  peoples  with  other  cultures  or   i 
racial  characteristics   (Lopata,    1970a   &  b). 

Widows  interviewed  in  the  northwest  section 
of  Chicago  are  frightened  by  their  community; 
their  property  is  often  destroyed  by  hostile 
neighbors  and  themselves  the  butt  of  jokes  and 
pranks  by  the  children.  Reared  in  cultures  and 
times  when  prejudice  against  strangers  of  a 
different  identity  was  high,  they  openly  hate 
the  Puerto  Ricans  and  blacks  who  replace  the 
former  "urban  villagers"  with  whom  they  identi- 
fied (Gans,  1962).  These  widows  are  probably 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  minority  status;  they 
feel  completely  deserted  by  their  own  ethnics 
and  kin  and  by  an  invisible  government  "out 
there,"  which  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  all 
these  changes  from  happening.  The  Negro 
widow,  who  is  likely  to  have  reached  this  mari- 
tal status  early  in  life  (Lopata,  1970b),  must 
face  in  addition  all  the  problems  of  her  social 
race   identity. 

A  further  characteristic  of  widows  which  helps 
place  them  in  minority  status  is  their  poverty. 
Although  the  governments  of  many  nations  have 
started  helping  their  elderly  through  social  se- 
curity, old  age  assistance,  or  some  form  of  in- 
surance,  these  funds  are  generally  inadequate,! 
particularly  if  the  economy  has  experienced  in- 
flation. Social  Security  allowances  lag  far  be- 
hind the  inflated  cost  of  living,  so  that  most  of 
the  money  received  by  the  elderly  goes  for  food 
(36.4%)  and  housing  (41.1%),  leaving  only 
22.5%  for  "incidentals,"  health  services,  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  repairs,  recreation,  etc.  (US 
Department  of  Labor,  1966).  In  fact,  widows 
represent  a  disproportionately  large  segment  of1 
the  American  poor;  half  of  the  older  people 
living  alone,  who  are  mostly  women,  have  less 
than  $1,348  a  year  (Brotman,  1966).  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  the  Missouri  small-town  widows 
and  60%  of  the  Chicago  respondents  live  on 
less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Of  course,  some  have 
hidden  assets,  such  as  gifts  from  children  or  a 
paid-up  mortgage,  but  many  do  not,  and  the 
total  seldom  allows  for  independent  movement 
in  a  large  social  life  space.  Visiting  distant 
relatives  or  friends  and  participation  in  volun- 
tary associations  are  curtailed  because  of  a  lack 
of  money.  This  is  the  reason  most  frequently 
given  for  decreasing  involvement,  followed 
closely  by  health.   The  poor  have  both  problems, 
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cause  of  the  harshness  of  their  lives  from  birth 
,  the  inadequacy  of  medical  care,  and  their 
lorance  of  preventive  measures. 
Fear  of  poverty  is  also  a  restriction  on  life, 
rticularly  if  the  widow  is  afraid  that  people 
II  take  advantage  of  her  at  any  opportunity 
sy  have.  The  anxiety  over  becoming  victimized 
a  close  associate  can  lead  to  a  withdrawal 
>m  the  relation,  preclude  overtures  of  friend- 
p  to  strangers,  and  lead  to  rejection  of  at- 
Tipts  of  others  to  break  down  the  isolation 
rriers.  Pihlblad  and  Rosencranz  (1968)  report 
st  one  of  their  respondents,  practically  in- 
cessible  behind  a  high  fence  guarded  by  a 
:ious  dog,  complained  bitterly  of  being  lonely. 

Poverty  is  particularly  difficult  for  widows  who 
d  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of 
ing.    Former  associates  continue  on  the  round 

activity  enjoyed  by  the  widow  in  the  past 
t  now  inaccessible;  and  the  people  who  could 
come  friends  are  judged  as  inferior.  Besides 
>sing  doors  to  many  if  not  most  aspects  of  the 
-mer  life,  downward  mobility  in  a  society 
salizing  upward  mobility  is  psychologically 
Ticult.  This  is  a  poignant  experience  for  those 
dows  who  already  feel  sorry  for  themselves 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  husband.  Homes 
3  sold,  and  most  of  the  50%  of  Chicago  area 
dows  who  moved  after  their  husband's  death 
tered  smaller  quarters,  many  in  undesirable 
ighborhoods.  Most  older  widows  do  not  main- 
n  an  automobile,  even  if  they  know  how  to 
ve,  because  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  one. 
venty-five  percent  of  Chicago  respondents  and 
%  of  the  Missouri  small  town  widows  do  not 
ve. 
Related  closely  to  the  factor  of  poverty  is  that 

ignorance.  Modern  urbanized  and  industrial- 
d  societies  are  increasingly  volunteristic  in 
ms  of  member  participation.  Entrance  into 
n  social  roles  requires  knowledge  and  well 
veloped  skills,  and  few  groups  guarantee  mem- 
rship  for  life.  People  trained  in  abstract  and 
national  thought  about  the  functioning  of  so- 
ity  and  its  different  components  are  able  to 
alyze  their  needs  and  search  for  solutions 
iong  the  resources  of  an  abundant  social  sys- 
n.  Most  older  widows  were  socialized  into  a 
tricted  world  and  simply  do  not  understand 
s  society  in  which  they  live.  For  example, 
ne  of  the  Puerto  Rican  grandmothers  in  Chi- 
go  who  were  interviewed  by  Ludwig  (1970) 
d  never  been  in  the  center  of  the  city  or  on 
blic  transportation.  They  function  in  a  con- 
icted  world  consisting  of  the  few  blocks  sur- 


rounding their  residence,  and  even  the  informa- 
tion presented  by  mass  communication  media  is 
viewed  as  a  hoo'ge-podge  of  items  not  relevant 
to  them.  They  often  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  financial  assistance  available  through  welfare 
agencies,  because  they  do  not  know  of  their 
existence  or  are  afraid  of  contact  with  any 
governmental  agency.  The  older  widows  re- 
ceived little  formal  education.  The  average  year 
of  completed  schooling  of  the  Missouri  widows 
was  8  years  and  for  the  Chicago  widows  just 
over  eight  grades.  By  modern  standards,  this 
level  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  life 
in  urban  centers.  In  addition,  many  women  are 
functional  illiterates,  never  having  absorbed 
even  the  little  knowledge  presented  in  the  poor 
schools  of  the  past  in  rural  and  foreign  com- 
munities. The  content  of  their  knowledge  is  often 
irrelevant  to  modern  life,  static,  and  still  lodged 
in  the  different  culture  before  migration  and 
the  cultural  change. 

The  combination  of  these  seven  characteristics 
has  made  many  older  widows  unsuited  for  full 
participation  in  modern  society.  They  are  "ur- 
ban villagers"  without  a  village;  passive  females 
lacking  a  dominant  male;  the  grieving  and  the 
lonely  in  a  society  rejecting  such  emotions;  the 
old  in  a  youth-centered  culture;  the  functionless 
in  a  function-oriented  nation;  the  ignorant  in  a 
secular,  scientifically  focused  and  increasingly 
educated  world;  the  rural,  Negro,  or  ethnically 
uprooted  in  a  white-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant  ur- 
ban complex;  the  single  when  the  ideal  is  couple 
companionate;  and  the  poor  at  a  time  when  such 
a  condition  is  assumed  to  be  the  person's  own 
fault.  Thus  they  share  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  other  minority  groups,  warranting  an  ad- 
dition of  "life  circumstances"  to  Wirth's  defini- 
tion of  such  people.    It  would  then  read: 

We  may  define  a  minority  as  a  group  of  people  who, 
because  of  their  physical  or  cultural  characteristics  or  life 
circumstances,    are    singled    out.    .    . 

Sources  of  Knowledge  about  Widows 

I  know  of  only  four  sociological  studies  de- 
voted specifically  to  the  topic  of  widowhood. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  Marris'  (1958) 
Widows  and  Their  Families,  which  was  limited 
to  women  whose  husbands  died  within  the  21/2 
years  prior  to  the  interview,  at  the  age  of  50 
or  less.  Hutchinson  (1 954)  studied  the  widowed 
in  Australia,  and  Berardo  (1 967,  1 968)  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. Metropolitan  Chicago  widows  have  been 
studied  by  Lopata   ( 1 97  I  c) . 
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Several  psychiatrists  have  been  doing  research 
on  the  effects  of  death  on  survivors.  Lindemann 
(1944)  began  the  work  with  his  famous  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  Coconut  Grove  fire,  and  a 
recent  team  of  Harvard  Medical  School  psy- 
chiatrists and  related  researchers  have  produced 
significant  new  knowledge.  The  team  included 
Parkes  (1964,  1965),  who  had  done  similar  work 
in  London.  Maddison  (1968)  and  Weiss  (1969), 
the  latter  a  sociologist,  have  made  their  knowl- 
edge available  in  several  articles.  Collections 
dealing  directly  with  death  and  its  effect  on 
many  people  include  Fulton's  (1965)  Death  and 
Identity  and  Feifel's  (1959)  The  Meaning,  of 
Death. 

In  other  than  the  above  mentioned  sources, 
data  on  life  styles  of  widows  is  very  hard  to 
find.  Of  special  help  are  ethnographic  sources 
in  which  anthropologists  describe  in  detail  the 
life  of  a  village  or  a  tribe.  Schapera's  (1941) 
Married  Life  in  an  African  Tribe  and  Freed- 
man's  (1965)  Lineage  Organization  in  South- 
eastern China  are  examples  of  such  works.  The 
books  dealing  with  India  are  of  special  rele- 
vance, because  of  the  sociologically  interesting 
and  complex  manner  in  which  that  country  has 
treated  widows  (Ross,  1961;  Sarasvati,  1888; 
Thomas,  1964;  Ward,  1963).  The  European  ob- 
server of  traditional  India  was  horrified  by  the 
relatively  infrequent  but  dramatic  practice  of 
Suttee  or  self-immolation  of  women  on  the  fu- 
neral pyre  of  their  husbands.  The  status  role 
(Lopata,  1965)  of  widow,  whose  only  function 
was  to  restrict  relations  with  other  people,  was 
developed  more  strictly  in  India  than  anywhere 
else  in  known  history.  The  child  widow  (Fulton, 
1966)  describes  in  great  detail  the  kind  of  life 
which  was  forced  upon  girls  who  had  been  child 
brides  and  whose  husbands  died  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  bear  sons.  Remarriage  of  widows 
was  strongly  forbidden;  often  their  heads  were 
shaved  and  costumes  so  designed  as  to  make 
them   physically   unattractive  to   men. 

The  Yale  Human  Relations  Area  File  (HRAF) 
contains  several  subjects  according  to  which 
data  are  organized  which  are  relevant  to  widow- 
hood, although  this  subject  is  seldom  mentioned. 
A  search  under  the  topics  of  marriage,  remar- 
riage, inheritance,  funeral  rites,  residence,  etc., 
brings  forth  bits  of  information.  I  personally 
found  the  HRAF  frustrating,  since  pages  are 
taken  out  of  context  and  often  there  is  only  a 
sentence  dealing  with  widows.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  reference  to  them 
relates  to  the   subject  being   discussed,   since   it 


is    only    a    peripheral    comment.     However,    the 
files   can    be   used   to   track   down    books   which 
give  more  than  a  passing  glance  to  widowhood, 
and  the  original  sources  can  then  be  obtained,      i 
Also  of  use  are  some  of  the  anthropological' 
and    ethnological    texts   and    generalizing    works.' 
For  example,   Bohannan   (1963)   has  developed  a 
theory   about   marriage   which    helped    consider- 
ably to  free  the   analysis  from   its  ethnocentric 
American   bias.    According  to  him,   men   univer- 
sally obtain  certain  rights  over  women  at  mar- 
riage: domestic  rights  to  her  work  in  maintaining 
a    household,    sometimes    accompanied    by   eco- 
nomic rights  to  the  income  or  products  she  gains 
outside   of   it;    and    in    genetricem    rights,   which 
include  those  of  sexual  access,  to  children  born 
by    her    and    the    right    to    filiate    these    to    the 
family  line.    The  extent  to  which  the  male  line 
inherits   these   rights   after   the    husband's   death 
strongly  affects  the   life  of  the  widow.    For  ex- 
ample, many  African  societies  grant  the  husband 
the  right  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  social  father 
to  any  children  born  to  his  wife  even  after  his 
death  and  strong  rights  of  filiation.    This  means 
that  any  widow  of  childbearing  age  must  accept 
a   levir,   usually  a  close  agnate  of  her  late  hus- 
band, who  will  "raise  up  his  seed."    Even  if  she 
is    allowed   to    remarry,    the   fact  that   the   hus- 
band's  children    belong   to    his    line   necessitates 
her   staying    near  them   or   abandoning    her  off- 
spring,   if    she    decides    to    leave.     Thus,    family 
rights  over  a  woman  limit  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  widows  in  building  new   life  styles. 

Sociological  studies  devoted  to  subjects  other 
than  widowhood  often  contain  relevant  informa- 
tion. There  are  three  major  types  of  such  stud- 
ies: family,  social  gerontology,  and  urban 
sociology.  Of  special  help  have  been  the  cross- 
cultural  works,  such  as  Shanas  and  associates 
(1968)  Old  People  in  Three  Industrial  Countriei 
and  Ward's  (1963)  Women  of  New  Asia.  Tun! 
stall's  (1966)  Old  and  Alone  and  Townsend': 
(1957)  The  Family  Life  of  Old  People  contair 
much  useful  information.  So  does  Shanas 
(1962)  The  Health  of  Older  People.  Secondary 
analyses  made  of  data  collected  for  other  rea 
sons  can  help  in  the  understanding  of  lif< 
styles  of  widows.  Adams  (1969)  has  just  beei 
doing  such  analyses  on  the  Pihlblad  and  Rosen 
cranz  study  (1968)  of  Old  People  in  a  Smal 
Town.  Their  sample  of  older  people  in  smal 
towns  of  Missouri  included  707  widows.  On< 
drawback  of  secondary  analysis  of  data  is  tha 
it  is  limited  to  questions  concentrating  on  somi 
other  aspect  of  life,  which  results  in  knowledgi 
gaps  when  the  focus  of  attention  is  shifted.   Mos 
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iterviews  are  cut  down  in  size,  after  over- 
ithusiasm  expanded  them  beyond  reason,  and 
aripheral  questions  are  eliminated.  For  ex- 
nple,  a  study  of  the  effect  of  retirement  on 
en  may  lack  data  on  the  employment  history 
|  his  wife.  Middle-class  biases  often  interfere 
ith  the  inclusion  of  questions  which  would  make 
wer-class  life  more  understandable,  as  in  the 
ise  of  non-marital  living  arrangements  (Lopata, 
§0b). 

The  recent  attempts  of  sociologists  to  ger.eral- 
9  about  the  relation  of  societal  structure  to 
mily  functions  and  structures  are  valuable  to  a 
searcher  seeking  data  on  widows.  Of  special 
gnificance  is  Goode's  (1963)  World  Revolu- 
Dn  and  Family  Patterns  and  Winch  and  Blum- 
jrg's  (1968)  "Societal  complexity  and  family 
ganization." 

All  these  sources  point  to  certain  fundamental 
ctors   which    influence   widowhood. 

'hat  We  Know  About  Widows 

ie  Factors  Influencing^  Widowhood 

Three  sets  of  factors  influence  the   life   style 

a  particular  widow:  the  social  structure  and 
ilture  of  the  society  and  of  the  community  in 
iich  she  is  located;  the  family  institution,  es- 
icially  the  norms  surrounding  the  roles  of  wife, 
other,  and  kin  member;  and  her  personal 
aracteristics. 

Features  of  the  society  and  of  her  community 
iich  are  relevant  include:  the  complexity  of 
e  social  role  system  and  the  availability  of 
fferent  roles  to  widows;  social  class  and  other 
tegorical  divisions  and  differences  in  life  style; 
e  degree  to  which  they  are  urbanized;  the 
igree  of  industrialization;  the  focal  institution 
ound  which  the  value  hierarchy  is  organized; 
ligion  (especially  beliefs  concerning  after- 
e);  economic  institutions  (source  of  livelihood, 
Dney  economy  vs.  exchange  of  services,  etc.); 
creational  facilities  (couple  companionate  ver- 
s  sex-segregated;  commercial  vs.  primary);  and 
e  educational  institutions  (formal  vs.  kin  based; 
stricted  to  youth  vs.  continuous). 
The  characteristics  of  the  family  institution 
iich  influence  the  life  styles  of  widows  include 
e  legal  and  social  status  of  women;  the  form 

marriage    (monogamy,   polygyny);   the  status 

widows;  inheritance  laws;  degree  of  control 
<  either  lateral  group;  presence  or  absence  of 
/irate  or  widow  inheritance  and  the  strength 

filiation  rights;  residential  customs  and  facil- 
es;  mother-adult  child  relations;  remarriage- 
ances  and  norms;  relations  of  widows  to  males; 


and  the  form  of  kin  relations  (i.e.,  work  group  vs. 
modified  services  undertaken  outside  of  separate 
homes). 

The  personal  characteristics  of  a  woman  which 
affect  her  widowhood  include:  present  age  and 
age  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  husband; 
age,  sex,  number,  and  location  of  children; 
sources  and  amount  of  income  and  assets; 
health;  capacity  to  function  in  society  (knowl- 
edge and  skills);  past  relations  with  husband; 
marital  status  of  friends;  degree  of  involvement 
in  a  kin  group;  employment;  friendship  patterns; 
and  level  of  social  engagement  prior  to  widow- 
hood. 

Characteristics  of  Widows 

A  brief  summary  of  facts  about  widows  in 
America  and,. when  relevant,  elsewhere  includes 
the   following: 

1.  There  are  approximately  9,000,000  widows  in 
America    (Metropolitan    Life    Insurance  Co.,    1962). 

2.  Age  distribution  of  the  widows  is  shown  in  Table    I. 

3.  The  proportion  of  women  who  are  widows  has  de- 
creased since  at  least  1930  and  probably  since  1890  .  .  . 
however,  the  proportion  of  widows  to  the  total  American 
population  has,  with  one  exception,  increased  from  a  low 
of   10.3  in    1910  to   12.2  in    I960   (Lopata,  forthcoming,  a). 

4.  The  median  age  of  American  widows  who  are  14 
years  of  age  or  older  is  67.8  (United  States  Census 
of   Population,    I960). 

5.  Most  widows  lived,  in  March,  1961,  in  households 
of  which  they  were  the  head  (5,639,000  out  of  8,217,000) 
and  most  of  them  did  not  have  a  relative  in  the  house- 
hold (3,303,000).  This  left  2,336,000  who  were  heads  of 
their  household  and  had  relatives  in  it.  Chicago  data 
indicate  that  white  widows  are  apt  to  have  unmarried 
children  living  with  them,  while  black  women  are  most 
likely  to  have  married,  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated 
offspring  in  their  household  (Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
Metropolitan    Insurance   Company,    1961;    Lopata,    1970b). 

6.  "The  likelihood  of  poverty  is  greater  among  families 
headed  by  a  woman  than  among  husband-wife  families. 
The  likelihood  is  even  greater  if  the  families  headed  by  a 
woman  are  non-white.  In  1964,  63%  of  the  non-white 
and  29%  of  the  white  families  headed  by  a  woman  were 


Table  1.  Age  Distribution  of  Widows,  White 
and  Non-white,  in  the  USA,  1960. 


so 


CD 


Age 

%  of  Women  in  Age  Group  Who  Are  Widows 

Total 

White 

Non-white 

1 

55-59 

17.9 

16.8 

28.2 

crs 

60-64 

27.6 

26.5 

39.9 

ae 

65-69 

37.9 

36.7 

50.6 

k» 

70-74 

50.4 

49.6 

61.2 

u 

•• 

75-79 

62.2 

61.6 

71.3 

80-84 

73.1 

72.7 

79.6 

85  and  over 

81.4 

81.0 

85.4 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Population,  1960,  US  Summary,  Detailed 
Characteristics,  segments  of  Table  176,  1-427-435. 
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poor.  The  comparable  proportions  for  non-white  and 
white  husband-wife  families  were  32  and  10%,  respec- 
tively." (US  Department  of  HEW,  Administration  on 
Aging,    1966). 

7.  Older  people  living  alone  or  with  non-relatives  are 
particularly  likely  to  be  poor.  Half  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,348  in  1965;  and  32.2%  lived  on  less  than  $1,000 
(Brotman,    1966). 

8.  Most  widows  who  are  able  to  do  so  have  paid  jobs. 
The  1966  figures  are,  by  age,  16-24:  58.9;  25-44:  67.4; 
45-64:  62.5;  65  and  over:  10.4.  The  over-all  proportion 
is  41.3,  and  it  is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  mothers  of 
young  children  and  women  beyond  retirement  age  (US 
Department  of   Labor,    1966). 

9.  Most  older  people  have  little  formal  education.  The 
average  number  of  years  of  schooling  in  America  for 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older  was  8.6  in  I960  (Brot- 
man, 1966).  The  Chicago  widows  had  an  equivalent 
achievement  (Lopata,  forthcoming,  b);  those  of  small 
towns  in  Missouri  had  an  8.0  average  (Adams,  1969; 
Pihlblad  &   Rosencranz,    1968). 

10.  The  poorest  and  most  isolated  widows  did  not 
have  living  children  (15%  of  the  whites  in  Chicago  and 
30%  of  the  blacks  had  no  living  offspring)  or  were 
geographically  far  from  them.  Forty  percent  of  Illinois 
old  age  assistance  recipients  in  early  1953  did  not  have 
any  children  living  away  from  them  and  86.8  of  the 
60.3%  who  had  offspring  "elsewhere"  received  no  help 
from  these  children  (Social  Security  Administration, 
1955). 

11.  Half  or  more  of  widows  had  a  married  offspring 
living  nearby  and  offering  at  least  weekly  contact  and 
service  exchange  (Adams,  1969;  Pihlblad  &  Rosencranz, 
1968;   Shanas   &   Streib,    1965;   Shanas   et  al.    1968). 

12.  Living  alone  is  a  matter  of  choice;  the  widows  who 
lived  in  the  home  of  married  children  were  very  old, 
having  health  or  financial  problems  (Shanas  &  Streib, 
1965;  Stehouwer,  1968).  The  same  pattern  exists  in 
other  countries,  and  Rosenmyar  and  Kockeis  (1963) 
named  the  attitude  a  wish  for  "intimacy  at  a  distance" 
(Marris,    1958). 

13.  Anticipatory  widowhood  eases  the  transition  and  is 
experienced  with  the  death  of  husbands  of  friends 
(Neugarten,     1968). 

14.  Widows  are  more  likely  to  be  active  in  voluntary 
associations  and  less  apt  to  be  isolated  and  suffering 
depression  than  widowers  (Adams,  1969;  Berardo,  1967; 
Havighurst     &     Albrecht,     1953;     Pihlblad     &     Rosencranz, 


The  Chicago  study  brought  forth  additional 
facts: 

1.  Most  of  the  husbands  died  while  they  were  still 
employed;  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  illness,  they  had 
not    retired. 

2.  One-third  of  the  wives  took  care  of  their  husbands 
at  home  for  I  year  or  more,  and  only  37%  needed  no 
home  care,  either  because  they  died  suddenly  or  be- 
cause of  hospital  care.  Some  women  had  been  separated 
from  their  husband  at  the  time  of  his  illness  and  so  did 
not  take   care   of  him. 


3.  Half  of  the  respondents  moved  after  becoming 
widows,  usually  to  a  smaller  place.  Pihlblad  and  Rosen- 
cranz (1968)  found  many  widows  in  small  towns  who  had 
migrated  from  farms  or  other  near-by  communities  on 
the   retirement  or  the   death   of  their   husband. 

4.  In-laws  are  seen  rarely,  if  at  all,  after  the  death  of 
the  connecting   link    (see  also   Marris,    1958). 

5.  Since  18%  of  the  Chicago  widows  had  no  surviving 
offspring  and  since  many  other  children  were  dispersed, 
the  average  contact  with  all  living  children  was  not  fre- 
quent (less  than  a  few  times  a  year).  Lower-class  women 
had  fewer  surviving  children,  particularly  if  they  were 
black,  and  were  influenced  by  time-distance  in  frequency 
of  contact;  children  far  away  were  seldom  seen  and 
many  widows  were  isolated.  Middle-class  children  were 
more  dispersed,  but  they  were  seen  with  greater  than 
average    regularity. 

6.  The  education  of  the  widow  was  the  basic  factor, 
supported  by  the  late  husband's  education,  income,  and 
health,  in  determining  her  social  life  space,  degree  of 
involvement  in  society,  and  the  lines  chosen  for  re- 
engagement   after   the   death    of  the    husband. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  role  of  wife  did  not  extend  into 
widowhood  either  to  force  or  to  prevent  re-marriage, 
residential    mobility,    or    life   style    change. 

8.  Friendship  with  couple  companionate  associates 
dating  from  the  period  prior  to  widowhood  became 
strained,    due   to   attitudes   on    both   sides   of  the    relation. 

9.  Middle-class  widows  experience  greater  life  dis- 
organization than  their  lower-class  counterparts,  because 
they  were  affectively  involved  in  more  roles  with  the 
husband  and  because  of  the  couple  companionate  quality 
of  much  of  their  social  life,  but  they  had  more  facilities 
for     re-engagement    in     society. 

Research  Needs 

The  dearth  of  research  dealing  directly 
rather  than  peripherally,  with  widowhood  ha« 
resulted  in  a  real  lack  of  data  and  generaliza 
tions.  What  are  now  most  needed  are  longi 
tudinal  and  cross-cultural  studies.  Since  widow 
hood  does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  to  every 
one,  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  follow  c 
group  of  women  who  are  still  married  to  studv 
changes  after  death  of  the  husband.  In  thi 
respect,  widowhood  differs  from  retiremen 
which  generally  comes  at  the  same  age,  mon 
or  less.  Probably  the  most  practical  way  o 
meeting  research  needs  would  be  for  the  stud' 
of  widowhood  to  form  part  of  a  larger  projec 
covering  both  men  and  women.  For  example,  i 
longitudinal  project  devoted  to  life  changes  ii 
aging  could  devote  a  major  section  of  th< 
schedule  to  the  anticipation  and  to  the  experi 
ences  of  widowhood. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  this  subject  has  bee 
so  completely  ignored  by  social  gerontologist; 
Respondents    could    be    asked    about   their   rela 
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ions  with  their  husbands,  with  sex-segregated 
ind  couple  companionate  friends,  current  so- 
:ial  roles  and  life  circumstances,  and  anticipated 
hanges  such  as  retirement  or  widowhood.  Per- 
onality  self-definitions  and  stances  vis-a-vis  the 
/orld  could  be  tapped.  We  know  very  little 
ibout  the  degree  to  which  a  woman's  or  man's 
dentity  is  dependent  upon  marital  roles  and  the 
dentity  of  the  particular  partner.  We  do  not 
mderstand  the  extent  to  which  the  presence  of 
hat  person  organizes  the  life  and  the  personal- 
ty of  the  counterpart.  There  is  inadequate  re- 
earch  on  the  effects  of  the  husband's  retire- 
nent  on  the  wife,  although  Cavan's  (1962) 
houghtful  article  points  the  way. 

The  study  of  friendship  content  and  signifi- 
ance  for  both  men  and  women,  in  sex-segre- 
lated  and  couple  companionate  formers,  should 
>e  built  up  from  the  works  of  Blau  (1961)  and 
.owenthal  (1968),  and  incorporated  into  the 
nitial  and  the  follow-up  schedules.  We  have 
oo  long  depended  upon  having  people  tell  us 
iow  their  present  life  differs  from  the  one  they 
ormerly  led  as  an  explanation  of  that  former 
ife,  rather  than  as  a  definition  of  the  past  from 
he  viewpoint   of  the   present. 

The  follow-up  study  of  the  total  sample  of 
iging  people  would  undoubtedly  find  widows 
md  widowers,  and  a  special  part  of  the  schedule 
ould  be  devoted  to  them,  while  the  still  married 
>eople  could  be  tested  for  differences  in  their 
ives  and  self-definitions.  The  respondents  who 
iad  lost  a  spouse  would  be  asked  about  their 
ictual  and  perceived  life  changes,  relations, 
oles  entered  or  dropped,  rhythm  and  activity 
hifts.  Of  great  significance  to  social  psycholo- 
gists would  be  an  analysis  following  widowhood 
if  the  process  of  re-definition  of  the  past  and 
)f  the  self  in  its  current  environment.  The 
>rocess  seems  to  be  definite  and  significant. 
•or  example,  87%  of  the  Chicago  area  widows 
igreed  with  the  statement  that  "My  husband 
/as  an  unusually  good  man,"  although  many  of 
heir  interviews  had  expressed  hostility  toward 
he  deceased.  The  "grief  work"  which  Linde- 
nann  (1944)  studied  requires  a  complete  re- 
siding of  the  fabric  of  life,  necessitating 
hanges  in  images  of  self  and  significant  others. 

There  are  several  other  questions  which  a 
ongitudinal  study  could  help  answer.  One  of 
hem  is  the  asymmetry  of  relations  of  a  widow 
'ith  her  different  children.  Chicago  area  widows 
eel  differently  about  their  children  by  sex, 
'irth  order,  and  personality  and  define  their 
elp    patterns    as    specialized.     Little    is    known, 


however,  about  the  process  by  which  <  ! 
are  selected,  or  select  themselves,  for  varying 
degrees  of  contact  and  forms  of  interaction 
with  the  widowed.  When  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances does  one  child  retain  or  regain  resi- 
dence with  or  near  the  mother?  To  what  extent 
is  the  decision  not  to  live  with  a  married  child 
precipitated  by  test  runs  in  the  form  of  pro- 
longed visits?  What  are  the  conflict  situations 
with  children  in  the  transition  period  from  wife- 
hood or  husbandhood  to  widowhood?  How  do 
widows  develop  sufficient  independence  and 
competence  to  be  able  to  live  alone?  To  what 
extent  is  their  independence  based  on  a  fear  of 
rejection?  What  is  the  decision-making  process 
a  widow  goes  through  before  moving  or  taking 
a  job?  How  are  the  roles  of  friend,  neighbor, 
worker,  or  organization  member  affected  by 
widowhood?  What  are  the  differences  between 
men  and  women  in  all  these  processes? 

Cross-national  research  on  widowhood  could 
test  the  hypotheses  developed  through  single 
society  samples,  particularly  those  attempting 
to  test  the  connection  between  life  styles  of 
widows  and  the  societal  structure  and  culture. 
Multivariant  factor  analysis  is  possible  only 
when  the  same  circumstances  are  studied  in  a 
variety  of  combinations.  The  task  is  hard,  since 
it  is  so  difficult  to  operationalize  cross-culturally 
such  concepts  as  urbanization,  industrialization 
and  societal  complexity,  but  recent  research 
dealing  with  "social  indicators"  may  be  of  use. 
The  problems  of  measuring  and  comparing  so- 
cial relations,  with  the  nightmare  of  weighing 
frequency  versus  length,  activity  versus  affect, 
declared  importance  versus  other  roles,  etc., 
have  not  been  resolved,  but  must  be  worked  on 
or  role  specializations  cannot  be  compared.  The 
phenomena  are  complex,  as  most  social  rela- 
tions are,  but  a  tightened  cross-cultural  study  of 
widowhood  might  shed  significant  light  on  role 
changes  of  societal  members  going  through 
dramatic  and  involuntary  disengagement  in 
rapidly  changing  societies. 

Action  Needs 

The  available  studies  of  widows  indicate  a 
combination  of  needs  which  vary  by  iength  of 
widowhood  and  the  compatability  between  the 
woman  and  the  world  in  which  she  is  living. 
Women  immersed  in  sex-segregated  and  com- 
plex sets  of  relations,  be  they  with  kin  or  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  may  be  little  affected  by 
widowhood.  Those  socialized  for  such  immersion, 
but   lacking   appropriate   partners,    may   become 
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even  more  isolated  when  the  husband  dies.  On 
the  other  hand,  women  strongly  involved  in  their 
relations  with  the  late  husband  may  have  to 
completely  reorganize  their  lives.  The  circum- 
stances of  life  in  a  society  allowing  a  wide 
range  of  styles  may  produce  various  needs  on 
the  part  of  the  woman.  The  widow  of  34  has 
different  problems  than  the  80-year  old,  the 
one  suddenly  facing  the  death  of  her  husband 
must  have  quicker  solutions  than  the  one  al- 
ready  adjusted   to   a   new   life   style. 

Rather  than  being  placed  in  a  status  role  of 
widow,  with  clearly  defined  relations  to  others, 
the  American  woman  actually  experiences  an  al- 
most "invisible"  status.  She  is  ignored,  both  by 
former  associates  and  by  society.  Her  unique 
needs  and  problems  are  not  the  subject  of  much 
attention.  She  is  lumped  into  a  single  category 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  life.  If  Ameri- 
can society  is  concerned  with  making  its  re- 
sources available  to  this  large  segment  of  the 
population  and  with  using  it  as  an  auxiliary  in 
solving  some  of  its  problems,  it  must  develop 
a  complex  system  for  reaching  and  engaging 
every  type  of  widow. 

The  new  widow  must  be  trained   to   indepen- 
dent living,   unless  there  are  people  upon  whom 
she  can  totally  depend  with  no  strain  on  either 
part.    All  evidence  points  to  her  unwillingness  to 
accept  such  dependency  relations.    The  result  is 
frequent  unhappiness.    The  widow  is  not  compe- 
tent to  make  decisions  in  the  areas  in  which  the 
husband   specialized  and   does   not   have  anyone 
constantly  available  to  take   over  this  function. 
What  she  often  gets  is  piecemeal  and  irrelevant 
advice  from   many   people;   advice  which   often, 
if  not  usually,  fails  to  build  up  her  own  compe- 
tence.   What  American  urban  centers  need  are 
methods  of  teaching  its  widowed  (and  even  the 
still  married)  women,  and  men,  to  live  indepen- 
dently.  The  task  forces  referred  to  in  the  special 
issue   of  The   Gerontologist   (Havighurst,    1969), 
dealing   with    Research   and    Development   Goals 
in  Social  Gerontology,  that  is,  the  National  Per- 
sonal  Care  Corps   and   the   National    Protective 
Service   Corps,    could    be   trained   to  teach   the 
new  widow  how  to  solve  legal,  welfare,  employ- 
ment,   and    similar    problems    immediately    upon 
widowhood.    There  should  be  special  centers,   in 
settlement     houses     or     other     places     offering 
governmental  service,  provided  with  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,    a    social    worker,    etc.    who    would    be 
available   to   the   widowed.     Families   should    be 
encouraged    to    use    such    professional    sources, 
since    they    themselves    have    very     limited     re- 


sources for  training  the  widow.  Each  case  then 
could  be  handled  in  terms  of  its  individual  needs 
rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  limited  and 
affectively    involved    relatives    and    friends. 

Voluntary  associations  can  become  much  more 
active  than  they  currently  are  in  cutting  down 
the  social  isolation  of  both  new  and  older 
widows  by  seeking  them  out,  providing  trans- 
portation, and  even  organizing  something  as 
simple  as  a  pre-rummage  sale  day  for  the  old- 
sters to  find  clothing  that  would  help  them  keep 
up  life.  Nutritional  programs  like  the  one  ex- 
perimentally begun  in  Chicago,  combined  with 
barrier-breaking  activity,  can  also  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

Research  such  as  Rosow's  (1967)  and  the  pilot 
study  I  have  just  completed  at  a  new  retirement 
hotel  in  Chicago  indicate  that  both  government 
and  private  housing  builders  and  managers  can 
contribute   to   the   welfare   of   older   widows   by 
providing    occasions    which    facilitate    friendship 
and   other   forms   of   social   engagement.    Trans- 
portation difficulties  are  very  serious  in  modern 
urban     centers    and     even     in     small     towns ^  of 
America,    cutting    down    availability    of   services 
for   community    participation    and    contact   with 
friends   and   relatives.     Housing   complexes   such 
as  Chelsea  House,  the  Chicago  Housing  Author- 
ity buildings  for  the  elderly  which   have  active 
social   programs,   retirement  villages   (Bultena   & 
Wood,     1969),    and    similar    communities    show 
that  the  concentration  of  the  elderly  near  others 
in  the  same  life  circumstances  can  lead  to  social 
involvement,    if  the   contact   is   pleasurable   anc 
has    some    sort    of    utilitarian    task    foundation 
Older   widows   often   do   not  drive,    are   fearfu 
of  the  outside  world,   and   are   lonely.    The^  as- 
sumption that  the  provision  of  special  facilities 
for  widows  will  increase  their  minority  status  I 
probably    correct    in    some    ways,    but    in    thei 
current   life  circumstances  many  form   a   signifi 
cant  part  of  the   invisible   poor  and   lonely.    I 
social  engagement  is  valued  positively,  recogni 
tion   of  their   condition   may   be   a   step   in  th< 
right   direction    toward    solving   involuntary   dis 
engagement. 

Of  course,  there  a're  widows  whose  life  is  & 
"comfortable"  that  outside  observers  would  b 
hard  put  to  call  them  members  of  a  minority 
Some  do  not  feel  discriminated  against  but  er 
joy  a  life  of  comparative  independence  after  th 
death  of  their  husband,  feeling  they  have  earne 
their  leisure.  Others  require  no  societal  help 
because  they  have  the  ability  to  re-examine  lif 
after  this  event  and  to  select  out  of  the  avai 
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able  societal  resources,  new  social  roles  and  re- 
lations. Their  major  source  of  help  may  be  the 
constant  social  and  emotional  support  of  people 
close  to  them.  This  leaves  a  lot  of  widows,  how- 
ever, who  are  lonely  and  unhappy  with  their 
life.  They  find  no  solutions  for  their  problems 
and  many  have  simply  withdrawn  to  await  their 
death.  Undoubtedly  some  of  them  could  be 
helped  by  an  organized  program  searching  them 
out,  analyzing  logically  their  needs,  and  bring- 
ing them  up  to  a  capacity  level  so  that  they 
could  broaden  their  social  life  space  and  make 
it  more  enjoyable.  A  major  problem  with  such 
people  is  their  lack  of  self-confidence  and  con- 
viction that  they  could  be  likable  people  de- 
sired for  social  interaction  by  others  around 
them.  Changing  these  attitudes  and  providing 
skills  in  building  social  relations  requires  the 
initiating  and  concerned  effort  of  more  active 
societal  members. 
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A  Gerontological  Look 

at  Ethnicity,  Human  Capacities, 

and  Individual  Adjustment 


Richard  A.  Kalish.  PhD' 


Professional  investigators,  at  least  those  of 
he  behavioral  sciences,  seem  to  wear  with  pride 
he  badge  that  permits  them  to  claim  member- 
ihip  in  clubs  whose  exclusivity  is  based  upon  the 
mall  number  of  persons  conducting  studies  in  a 
jiven  area.  The  testimony  to  one's  innovative 
opacities  is  to  begin  the  third  paragraph  of 
he  introduction  in  the  research  article  with  the 
vords  "Research  findings  in  this  area  are  sparse," 
>r  "This  matter  appears  to  have  been  unexamined 
n  previous  literature."  If  prestige  is,  indeed, 
)ased  upon  probing  into  previously  untouched 
ireas,  I  should  rise  quickly  to  the  pinnacle  of 
he  academic  status  ladder.  I  believe  I  have 
mcovered  subject  matter  some  of  which  has 
lever  been  discussed  by  anyone.  Whether  such 
nattention  should  be  decried  as  one  more  of 
he  many  shortcomings  of  shortsighted  behavioral 
cientists  or  whether  the  lack  of  concern  is  well- 
leserved  may  be  better  evaluated  upon  reading 
he  subsequent  pages.  I  must  admit  to  having 
>egun  the  task  of  writing  this  piece  with  very 
ittle  idea  as  to  where  it  would  take  me  at  its 
ompletion. 

The  focus  of  this  article,  for  which  I  have 
laimed  such  esoteric  qualities,  is  ethnicity  as  a 
actor  in  the  individual  capacities  and  adjust- 
ient  of  the  aging  and  the  aged.  Limitations 
ave  been  set  upon  the  boundaries  of  this  paper, 

1.  Editor's  note.— In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  conducting 
ssearch  in  the  area  of  minority  groups  noted  in  these  papers 
>«re  are  other  difficulties,  such  as  use  of  the  terminology  and 
'en  spelling.  For  example,  grammatical  rules  and  past  usage 
idicate  the  use  of  hyphens,  as  in  Mexican-American.  Many 
unority  group  members,  however,  object  to  the  hyphen.  The 
uthor  of  this  paper  preferred  not  to  use  the  hyphen.  How- 
/er,  the  editor  has  inserted  the  hyphen  to  provide  consistency 
■  th  the  other  papers;  and   black   has  not  been   capitalized.     DPK 

2.  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California  Los 
ngeles,    Calif.    90024. 
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not  because  human  behavior  can  be  divided  into 
neat  packages,  but  because  the  inter-relatedness 
of  all  aspects  of  humanity,  while  a  valid  notion, 
makes  communication  virtually  impossible.  Thus, 
although  ethnicity  will  be  discussed  in  its  broader 
meaning,  as  having  applicability  to  all  ethnic 
groups  and,  hopefully,  to  many  non-ethnic  di- 
visions of  the  population  (e.g.,  geographic  re- 
gions, socio-economic,  rural-suburban-urban, 
etc.),  particular  attention  will  be  given  those 
groups  that  are  the  source  of  major  concern  to- 
day. Similarly,  although  the  following  pages  will 
hopefully  have  meaning  for  all  kinds  of' research 
and  speculation  regarding  sub-cultures  in  the 
United  States,  reference  will  be  primarily  to 
those  aspects  of  human  behavior  that  you  may 
have  confronted  initially  in  your  introductory 
psychology  course:  (o)  human  capacities,  e.g., 
sensorimotor  behavior,  cognitive  behavior,  and 
(b)  adjustment,  e.g.,  motivation,  emotion,  per- 
sonality, stress  and  coping  with  stress,  and  men- 
tal  health  and  mental   illness. 

There  exist,  of  course,  innumerable  articles  and 
books  dealing  with  ethnicity  as  a  factor  in  per- 
sonality, stress,  mental  illness,  and  mental  health; 
a  moderate  literature  is  available  on  the  capaci- 
ties and  adjustments  of  the  elderly.  But  the  in- 
terstices, the  juxtapositioning,  the  points  of  over- 
lap, the  juncture,  the  whatever  youmaycallit, 
has  received  scant  attention — and,  regarding 
some  elements,   none. 

To  some  degree,  this  paper  will  undoubtedly 
intrude  upon  the  others  in  this  sequence,  since 
individual  adjustment  is  a  function  of  social  role 
and  expectations,  cognitive  functioning  is  re- 
lated to  social  relationships.    Redundancy  is  pref- 
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erable   to  gaps,   but  we  will   attempt  to   avoid 
both. 

Our  charge  for  this  section  was  not  that  of 
reviewing  the  literature,  but  rather  that  of  out- 
lining future  research  directions,  based  in  part 
upon  the  discussions  in  the  previous  section  and 
in  part  upon  the  vast  store  of  non-ethnic  research 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topic. 
Ethnic  group  research  serves  two  purposes:  (o) 
gaining  greater  understanding  of  the  group  being 
studied,  and  (o)  shedding  light  on  human  be- 
havior in  general  through  the  use  of  ethnicity  as 
an  independent  variable.  This  paper  will  con- 
sider both  these  elements,  but  will  place  rela- 
tively greater  emphasis  upon  the  former. 

Ethnic  Research  and  Gerontological  Researchers 

There  was  a  time  when  good  will,  reasonable 
sensitivity,  some  insights,  an  advanced  degree, 
and  a  few  ethnic  friends  were  sufficient  to  open 
the  doors  of  ethnic  communities  to  Anglo  (to 
be  defined  in  its  broadest  context)  research  in- 
vestigators. Although  some  respondents  were 
undoubtedly  tailoring  their  comments  and  be- 
havior either  to  upset  or  pacify  the  researcher, 
the  study  could  proceed  unhindered  and  most 
probably  attain  reasonably  accurate  results. 

Today  opposition  to  research  from  within  the 
ethnic  community  is  much  greater.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  do  research  of  any  sort  involving  members 
of  the  more  volatile  ethnic  communities  (e.g., 
black  Americans,  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Asian-Americans,  American  Indians) 
needs  to  take  these  feelings  into  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  objections  are  that 
the  research  provides  jobs  for  a  token  number  of 
members  of  the  ethnic  community  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Anglos,  permits  the  Anglo 
research  director  to  gain  "brownie  points"  at 
his  university  and  national  acclaim  as  an  expert 
on  this  ethnic  group,  and  leaves  the  members 
of  the  ethnic  community  no  better  off  than  had 
the  study  never  been  done.  These  feelings  are 
intensified  by  a  history  of  researchers  expressing 
their  intent  to  use  their  results  to  improve  life 
for  the  members  of  the  ethnic  community,  then 
disappearing  into  the  academic  wilderness  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  re- 
place words  with  action.  In  addition,  the  gather- 
ing of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the 
building  of  a  theory  of  human  behavior  is  fre- 
quently seen  as  both  inconsequential  in  the  face 
of  immediate  problems  and  an  academic  put- 
down  because  of  the  obvious  implication  that 
the  individual  is  not  important  in  and  of  himself, 


but  only  as  he  might  contribute  to  theory.  These 
concerns  affect  many  aspects  of  behavioral  and 
social  research  today. 

Exacerbating  the  situation  is  the  role  of  the 
researcher.  Rarely  is  he  in  a  position  to  affect 
social  policy  directly.  Frequently  he  does  not 
even  have  access  to  the  practitioners  who  would 
be  most  directly  affected  by  his  research.  Re- 
search investigators,  in  some  instances,  do  not 
report  their  results  in  sources  readily  available 
to  practitioners  and  policy  makers.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  many  behavioral 
scientists  have  shared  with  me  the  experience  of 
asking  a  complaining  practitioner  what  he  had 
read  recently  and  citing  six  or  eight  easily  avail- 
able books  and  journals,  only  to  learn  that  he 
was  unfamiliar  with  them  and,  besides,  he  was 
too  busy  with  his  "practical"  work  to  have  time 
to  read  much  anyway. 

Obviously,  the  potential  recipient  of  the  ser- 
vice is  the  victim  of  this  breakdown  in  communi- 
cation, and  when  such  persons  are  members  of 
an  ethnic  minority,  they  are  liable  to  blame 
conscious  racism  rather  than  professional  in- 
eptness  as  the  responsible  agent.  While  seek- 
ing villains  for  this  piece,  I  would  like  to  nomin- 
ate one  more  group  that  rarely  receives  blame: 
the  social  administrators  and  government  deci- 
sion-makers who  control  the  funds  and  who  are 
most  likely  to  delete  money  for  in-service  training 
at  the  slightest  threat  of  a  cutback,  although 
such  training  is  often  the  major  source  of  provid- 
ing practitioners  with  the  insights  of  research. 
The  rundown  on  villains  can  eventually  include 
everybody:  researcher,  practitioner,  adminis- 
trator, legislator,  politician.  And  perhaps  we 
have  operationalized  what  the  elderly  member 
of  an  ethnic  group  means  when  he  claims  "the 
Establishment"  is  against  him,  that  whenever 
they  try  to  do  something  for  him,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pie  is  divided  up  among  the  power- 
ful. 

Sometimes  the  accusations  are  even  more 
serious  than  mere  exploitation:  the  research  is 
perceived  as  degrading  the  ethnic  group  and 
playing  into  the  hands  of  racists  by  showing 
that,  according  to  the  values  of  the  Anglo  com- 
munity, the  ethnic  community  has  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  an  undesirable  characteristic  or  fewer 
persons  exhibiting  a  desirable  behavior.  Still 
more  serious  is  the  claim  that  the  research  is 
part  of  an  attempt  by  the  Anglo  community  to 
manipulate  and,  thus,  control  the  ethnic  com- 
munity. That  is,  the  investigator  is  seen  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  CIA  or  Army,  intent  on  gain- 
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ing  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  will 
render  the  ethnic  community  helpless  in  the  face 
of  the  powerful  and  aggressive  Anglo  overlords. 
Social  gerontologists  have,  in  some  instances, 
Pound  among  their  geriatric  subjects  the  kernel 
Df  similar  views,  but  normally  expressed  without 
rhe  intensity  that  ethnic  militants  proclaim. 
Since  older  members  of  ethnic  groups  have  not 
•eceived  much  attention,  I  would  speculate  that, 
it  least  initially,  they  will  offer  substantial  co- 
jperation.  Eventually,  however,  the  social  ger- 
sntologist  studying  in  this  area  can  expect  such 
ittacks  as  "invasion  of  privacy"  and  "just  give 
is  the  money  instead  of  spending  it  studying  us."2 

The  impact  of  values  upon  research  does  not 
iffect  only  the  more  militant  members  of  the 
tthnic  communities.  The  researcher  must,  him- 
elf,  be  very  much  aware  of  the  biases  that  his 
>wn  values  bring  to  the  research.  The  bright  and 
■erbal  militant  in  the  ethnic  community,  in  spite 
>f  limited  formal  education,  frequently  has  un- 
erring ability  to  pin  the  researcher  to  the  wall 
'ith  his  own  value  biases.  Even  studies  of  sen- 
orimotor  and  simple  cognitive  tests  may  not 
>e  exempt.  We  must  be  able  to  re-evaluate  our 
>wn  views  and  biases  without,  however,  auto- 
latically  assuming  that  in  situations  when  they 
onflict  every  value  statement  of  an  older  per- 
on  or  a  member  of  a  minority  group  must  take 
recedence  over  our  own  values. 

Assume,  for  the  moment,  a  bright  and  eager 
oung  (or  not-so-young)  behavioral  scientist 
nxious  to  strike  his  blow  for  ethnic  and  age 
quality.  He  wishes  to  learn  whether  the  present 
fe  style  of  elderly  members  of  Ethnic  Com- 
lunity  is  conducive  to  self-actualization.  His 
leasure  of  self-actualization  has  been  validated 
Face,  construct,  concurrent,  and  predictive) 
irough  several  studies  in  various  Anglo  com- 
lunities.  His  scale  is  based  in  good  part  upon 
ems  that  probe  into  the  respondent's  activities, 
iving  plus  scores  to  involvement  in  creative, 
3cial,  and  productive  activities  and  negative 
:ores  to  self-sacrificing  homebound  activities. 
Taking  grandchildren   to  zoo"   is  good;   "clean- 

2.  It  is  platitudinous  to  exhort  the  academic  and  research 
taolisnm-ent  to  communicate  more  effectively;  it  is  ineffec- 
al  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  practitioner  and  the  policy- 
tiL  r(?aa  and  contemplate  more;  it  is  too  late  to  ex- 
:ct  the  minority  community  members  to  "trust  us"  and  to 
lave  taith.  And  I  personally  resent  such  comments  as  "Of 
>urJ%J  l  are  some  bad  aPP^s,  but  .  .  ."  or  "It  is  only 
at  b/.  who  make  trouble  for  the  rest  of  us."  The  point  is 
at  we  have  something  to  offer  as  behavioral  and  social  ger- 
itologists;  that  we  are  human  beings  with  individual  compe- 
ncies  and  individual  inadequacies;  and  that  hand-wringing 
id  soul-searching  are  not  substitutes  for  the  development  of 
Jlicies,  programs,  and  approaches  to  thinking  to  produce  a 
ore  accurate  recognition  of  the  significance  of  research  and 
.  potential  utility.  (This  issue  is  discussed  in  a  different  con- 
xt  in   the  article   in  this   issue    by   Kalish    &   Yuen.) 


ing  house  so  that  my  daughter-in  law  can  work" 
is  bad. 

Unfortunately  for  Eager  Investigator,  the  val- 
ues of  this  segment  of  Ethnic  Community  are 
that  the  ability  to  fulfill  a  reciprocal  relation- 
ship with  an  offspring  is  very  important,  while 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  play  is  seen 
as  unnecessary.  Although  the  example  may  be 
transparent,  its  implications  are  frequently  over- 
looked. 

Thus  what  begins  as  a  problem  of  values  be- 
comes a  problem  of  methodology.  The  validity 
of  an  instrument  is  population-specific,  i.e.,  any 
given  measuring  device  varies  in  validity  as  a 
function  of  the  population  with  which  it  is  being 
used.  As  researchers  we  need  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  our  measuring  instruments  and  our 
procedures  both  to  older  people  and  to  the 
ethnic  community. 

Other  methodological  pitfalls  are  well  known, 
yet  even  the  most  alert  investigator  falls  into 
them.  Jackson  (1967)  warns  of  two:  first,  we 
need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  and  others 
that  no  ethnic  community  can  be  represented 
by  any  one  group,  unless  that  group  is  a  well- 
selected  sample  of  the  entire  community;  we 
must  focus  not  only  upon  means  and  modes,  but 
upon  ranges  and  standard  deviations,  upon 
groups  within  groups  and  upon  individuals  within 
groups.  Second,  we  must  avoid  confounding 
ethnic  differences  with  social  class  or  other  bases 
for  differences  that  do  not  arise  from  the  ethnic 
experience. 

These  two  concerns  are  closely  related.  Kalish, 
Maloney  and  Arkoff  (1966)  studied  marital  role 
preferences  of  university  students  of  Japanese- 
American  and  Caucasian  backgrounds  and  com- 
pared their  findings  with  results  from  students 
in  Japan  and  Hawaii.  Among  women,  students 
at  one  Japanese  university  showed  the  greatest 
desire  for  egalitarian  marriages  while  those  at 
another  showed  the  least;  both  Japanese-Ameri- 
can and  Caucasian  women  from  Los  Angeles 
and  Hawaii  were  intermediate.  Had  either  of 
these  Japanese  universities  been  sampled  with 
the  assumption  that  it  represented  Japan,  results 
would  have  been  totally  misleading.  Yet  we 
tend  to  generalize  quickly  from  results  of  studies 
with  Mexican-Americans  in  California  to  those 
in  Texas,  from  urban  ghetto  low-income  blacks 
to  urban  middle-class  blacks,  from  Chinese- 
Americans  in  San  Francisco  to  all  Asian-Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  may  be. 

Jackson's  second  point  is  important,  but  does 
not  go  far  enough.    We  are  well  aware  that  the 
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social  class  and  economic  distributions  of  the 
various  ethnic  communities  are  not  identical  with 
each  other  or  with  the  Anglo  community.  We 
obviously  need  to  take  precautions  that  all  cross- 
ethnic  research  controls  carefully  for  socio-eco- 
nomic differences.  Another  approach  might  be 
more  useful:  to  determine  those  factors  to 
which  the  variance  of  inter-ethnic-group  differ- 
ences can  be  attributed.  It  would  be  immensely 
useful  to  tease  out  of  our  data  how  much  vari- 
ance is  actually  the  result  of  social  class  differ- 
ences, how  much  arises  from  self-image,  how 
much  from  regional  differences  in  early  sociali- 
zation, and  so  forth. 

Social  and  economic  considerations  are  not 
the  only  variables  that  need  to  be  considered 
when  evaluating  ethnic  differences  among  the 
elderly.  It  is  also  important  to  be  aware  of 
the  geographical  origins  of  those  being  studied. 
The  65-year-old  Nisei  might  well  be  different 
from  the  65-year-old  Issei;  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can octogenarian  who  moved  to  San  Antonio 
in  1950  will  differ  from  his  age  cohort  counter- 
part who  entered  Texas  in  1930  or  their  friend 
who  was  born  in  San  Antonio.  A  comparable 
concern  regarding  the  black  American  is  re- 
lated more  to  geography  than  generation,  i.e., 
when  (or  if)  he  left  the  Southeastern  section  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvious,  I  wish 
to  mention  one  more  issue  in  doing  gerontologi- 
cal research  in  ethnic  communities.  With  a  very 
few  notable  and  known  exceptions,  members  of 
the  ethnic  communities  have  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  study  their  own  elderly.  Their  priorities, 
as  gerontologists  are  well  aware,  reside  in  the 
young.  Therefore,  those  Anglos  conducting  the 
research  are  forced  to  rely  more  upon  their  own 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  upon  informants  whose 
first  interest  in  the  elderly  of  their  own  communi- 
ties may  have  occurred  at  the  time  they  were 
approached  to  serve  as  informant.  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  place  much  faith  in  the  insights  of 
most  Anglo  behavioral  scientists  into  the  mean- 
ing of  aging  in  the  Anglo  community  (or  com- 
munities); there  is  little  reason  to  be  less  skepti- 
cal about  what  I  am  told  by  members  of  other 
ethnic  groups  who  are  not  tuned  in  to  social 
gerontology. 

Closely  related  to  this  concern  is  the  anomal- 
ous role  of  the  professional  person  who  does 
offer  to  help  with  research.  Recall  the  begin- 
ning of  this  discussion  that  ethnic  research,  es- 
pecially that  done  by  Anglos,  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  in  the  ethnic  community. 


Members  of  the  ethnic  community  may  become 
belligerent  in  the  face  of  naive  interpretations 
of  data;  they  may  also  respond  with  equal  fer- 
vor to  justifiable  but  unfavorable  interpretations 
of  data. 

The  behavioral  scientist  in  the  ethnic  com- 
munity may  find  himself  caught  between  his 
dedication  to  his  craft  and  his  responsibility  to 
the  ethnic  community.  (Similar  statements  could 
be  made  regarding  other  kinds  of  groups.)  Part 
of  the  difficulty  evolves  from  the  selection  of 
research  "topic.  For  example,  sex  behavior  in 
older  persons  has  been  reported  in  several 
papers:  would  there  be  a  purpose  in  tabulating 
this  in  a  cross-ethnic  context?  If  we  learn  that 
elderly  black  males  have  a  higher  orgasm  rate 
than  older  non-black  males,  have  we  learned  any- 
thing of  consequence?  Assume  that  a  medical 
sociologist  learns  that  those  elderly  members  of 
minority  ethnicities  who  seek  medical  care  from 
physicians  of  their  own  ethnic  group  receive  su- 
perior treatment:  should  this  be  reported?  Af- 
ter all,  it  implies  that  non-minority  physicians 
who  treat  minority  group  members  provide  them 
with  less  adequate  care.  A  "normal"  liberal 
would  declare  withholding  this  information  to  be 
unethical  and,  most  likely,  racist.  However,  what 
should  the  researcher  do  if  his  data  establish 
the  opposite,  i.e.,  that  minority  group  members 
get  inferior  care  from  physicians  of  their  own 
groups?  Consider  the  headlines  and  the  holler- 
ing. Or,  with  the  present  climate  regarding  wel- 
fare, how  would  you  report  the  results  of  a 
study  showing  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
elderly  welfare  clients  of  various  ethnic  groups 
were  not  reporting  some  of  their  income? 

What  we  write  and  report  on  is  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  I  previously  mentioned  the  de- 
sirability of  reaching  practitioners  and  policy- 
makers— are  there  occasions  when  we  need  to 
demand  that  our  results  not  be  available  for 
those  outside  our  select  group?  Can  we  expect 
the  media,  attuned  to  behavioral  science  papers 
and  meetings  only  after  many  years  of  having 
been  prosyletized,  to  ignore  stories  because  the 
principal  investigator  is  unhappy  about  the  po- 
tential policy  changes  produced  by  his  data? 

Each  person  must  make  his  own  decision  in 
terms  of  his  own  value  system.  However,  many 
readers  will  demand  that  physicists  and  biologists 
need  to  reconsider  their  moral  responsibilities, 
particularly  in  regard  to  war-related  activities 
and  environmental  issues.  Behavioral  scientists 
can  no  longer  sit  smugly  on  the  statement 
"Scientists    and    science    must   remain    amoral — 
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any  ill  effects  evolve  from  the  decisions  of  those 
who  use  our  information  incorrectly." 

There,  Here,  and  How  They  Made  the  Journey 

Having  grappled  with  writing  this  paper  for 
many  frustrating  hours,  I  feel  that  I  have  little 
in  the  way  of  facts  or  data  to  impart.  The  most 
valuable  contribution  that  I  can  make  is  to  or- 
ganize my  thoughts  in  such  a  fashion  that  some 
coherence  emerges  for  me — and  hope  that  this 
organization  will  serve  to  structure  or  to  stimu- 
late you. 

To  study  ethnicity  as  a  factor  in  the  individ- 
ual capacities  and  adjustment  of  the  aging  and 
the  aged,  we  need  three  kinds  of  information: 
where  these  people  came  from,  where  they  are, 
and  how  they  got  from  there  to  here.  Naturally 
we  also  wish  to  learn  where  they  are  going,  but 
that  will  emerge  from  the  other  considerations. 

Where  They  Began 

Psychology  has  been  referred  to  as  the  science 
of  the  behavior  of  rats  and  sophomores.  After 
doing  the  research  for  this  paper,  I  would  sur- 
mise that  a  disproportionate  number  of  the 
former  and  virtually  all  of  the  latter  have  been 
white.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  per- 
centage of  subjects  in  studies  of  vision,  thirst, 
need  for  achievement,  pursuit  rotor  manipula- 
tion, operant  learning,  mirror  drawing,  or  schizo- 
ohrenia  has  been  Anglo.  Excluding  those  studies 
in  which  ethnicity  was  an  independent  variable, 
I  would  guess  99%  to  be  a   safe  estimate. 

When  we  want  to  investigate  ethnic  differ- 
ences in  the  elderly  of  1970,  we  lack  the  baseline 
data  of  knowing  what  differences  existed  among 
hese  people  in  1910.  Is  enough  known  about 
■eaction  time  or  hand  dynamometer  grip  or 
depth  perception  of  black  children  or  Indian 
adolescents  or  Mexican-American  young  adults 
o  make  comparisons  among  the  elderly?  Thus, 
f  we  find  differences  existing  in  either  over-all 
performance  or  rate  of  change  of  capacities  as 
j  function  of  ethnicity,  we  are  likely  to  be  ignor- 
ant as  to  whether  these  are  continuations  of 
differences  that  occur  at  prior  age  levels  or 
vhether  they  emerged  in  later  life  as  the  result 
)f  factors  impinging  at  that  point.  The  same 
:onsiderations  hold  for  those  variables  catego- 
ized  for  this  paper  as  adjustment  variables  (mo- 
ivation,  emotion,  personality,  and  so  forth). 

In  some  instances,  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  ethnicity  would  have  a  meaningful 
mpact  upon  behavior.  Many  studies  of  depth 
>erception,  critical  flicker  fusion,  thirst,  or  card- 


sorting  could  probably  ignore  ethnicity  as  a 
variable.  Perhaps  nutritional  differences  or  dif- 
ferential susceptibility  to  disease  or  even  some 
genetically  transmitted  condition  might  lead  to 
the  importance  of  ethnicity,  but  the  nature  of 
the  studies  make  this   unlikely. 

For  other  kinds  of  research,  we  know  very  well 
that  ethnic  differences  exist.  The  larger  the  role 
played  by  learning  and  environmental  factors, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  that  ethnicity  is  a 
meaningful  variable.  A  study  of  psychomotor 
performance  following  24  hours  of  food  depriva- 
tion might  show  little  or  no  difference  among 
ethnic  groups,  assuming  social  class  is  controlled. 
However,  if  the  famous  study  of  long-term  food 
deprivation  conducted  during  World  War  II  with 
conscientious  objectors  (Keys,  Brozek,  Henschel, 
Mickelsen,  &  Taylor,  1950)  were  replicated  with 
black  Americans  or  Puerto  Ricans,  we  might 
speculate  on  different  results,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  Most  certainly  the  need  for  achievement, 
feelings  regarding  self-actualization,  reactions  to 
threats  to  security,  and  so  forth  will  differ  greatly 
as  a  function  of  ethnicity  at  all  ages. 

Some  of  these  variables  have  been  studied  in 
relationship  to  ethnicity.  Others  have  received 
little  or  no  attention.  Although  I  personally  con- 
cur with  the  implicit  opinion  that  ethnicity  will 
not  be  a  meaningful  variable  in  studies  of  pur- 
suit rotor,  reaction  time,  and  conditionability 
(although  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  this 
literature  to  know  whether  such  studies  have,  in 
all  cases,  been  conducted),  it  would  seem  to  be 
worth  a  little  effort  to  give  experimental  sup- 
port to  what  is  now  assumed.  There  are,  anthro- 
pologists inform  me,  some  longitudinal  reports 
of  this  nature  interwoven  in  the  writings  on  pre- 
literate  cultures.  Ferreting  such  out,  however, 
appears  to  be  difficult,  and  experimental  con- 
ditions were  rarely  if  ever  controlled  in  a  fashion 
that  would  satisfy  even  a  tender-minded  psy- 
chologist. 

The  practical  problems  of  obtaining  baseline 
data  for  today's  70-year-olds  are  insurmountable. 
Until  the  imagination  of  H.  G.  Wells  becomes 
reality,  we  have  no  way  of  retracing  steps  in 
time.  We  cannot  conduct  longitudinal  research 
retroactively.  We  can  do  three  other  things, 
however.  First,  we  can  obtain  baseline  data  on 
today's  young,  so  that  future  researchers  can  do 
what  we  cannot,  even  though  our  experiences 
tell  us  that  whatever  we  attempt  now  may  have 
only  limited  use  to  our  successors.  Second,  we 
can  conduct  good  cross-sectional  research  using 
cohorts  widely  separated  by  age.    Third,  we  can 
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carry  out  longitudinal  research  covering  brief 
time  spans  or  apply  the  research  paradigms  pro- 
posed by  Schaie  and  others  (e.g.,  Schaie,  1965; 
Schaie  &  Strother,  1968)  to  determine  that  vari- 
ance produced  by  cohort,  that  produced  by 
time,  and  the  interaction  effect. 

A  few  paragraphs  ago,  I  stated  that  99%  of 
subjects  in  most  studies  in  which  ethnicity  is  not 
an  independent  variable  have  probably  been 
Anglo.  The  accuracy  of  the  statement  would,  of 
course,  be  difficult  to  determine.  Fortunately, 
there  have  been  some  studies  comparing  ethnic 
groups  on  human  capacities,  especially  cognitive 
capacities,  and  innumerable  studies  involving  in- 
dividual   adjustment. 

Two  excellent  articles  summarize  the  psycho- 
logical literature  through  1965  (Dreger  &  Miller, 
I960;  1968),  with  bibliographies  of  approxi- 
mately 300  and  350  items,  respectively.  These 
deal  entirely  with  differences  between  blacks  and 
whites  (or,  at  least,  non-blacks).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  comparable  article  on  other  non- 
Anglo  groups  would  reach  a  fraction  of  this 
number. 

As  would  be  assumed,  many  statistically  signi- 
ficant differences  occurred  in  studies  of  cognitive 
capacities,  personality,  attitudes  and  values, 
mental  illness,  and  related  concerns.  Even  for 
psychomotor  tasks  and  sensory  and  perceptual 
responses,  however,  some  differences  were  ob- 
tained, although  most  reported  (and,  I  would 
assume,  many  unreported)  studies  showed  no 
differences.  Thus  blacks  displayed  greater  needle 
deflections  for  galvanic  skin  responses  than  did 
whites,  both  among  7-year-olds  and  among  23- 
year-olds;  blacks  appear  to  have  better  vision, 
at  least  when  measured  among  military  induc- 
tees; they  also  have  lower  thresholds  for  pain. 
Those  who  wish  fuller  discussion  should  turn  to 
the  Dreger  and  Miller  articles.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  studies  discussed  had 
been  conducted  in  public  schools  or  colleges, 
with  most  of  the  remainder  being  done  with  mili- 
tary personnel,  through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, or  in  mental  hospitals. 

Not  one  reference  was  made  to  a  study  in 
which  subjects  were  in  their  later  years,  except 
for  those  that  were  primarily  demographic  in 
scope.  That  Jackson's  1967  literature  review  on 
older  blacks  did  refer  to  several  such  studies 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  why  Dreger  and 
Mason  did  not  report  these  sources.  One  ex- 
planation is  that  very  few  of  Jackson's  studies 
would  suggest  an  ethnic  concern  by  their  titles, 
and  their  focus  was  sometimes   not  particularly 


involved  with  ethnicity.  In  addition,  Jackson's 
article  must  have  appeared  after  the  completion 
of  the  later  Dreger  and  Miller  article,  and  many 
of  Jackson's  references  were  dissertations,  con- 
ference papers,  and  other  sources  specifically 
avoided  by  Dreger  and  Miller. 

In  summary,  base  data  do  exist  for  some  as- 
pects of  human  capacities  and  individual  adjust- 
ment   against    which    present    studies    of    aginc 
could    be   conducted.     It   would,    of   course,    b< 
most  helpful  to  utilize  the  same  respondents,  bu 
this  is  usually  out  of  the  question  for  many  rea 
sons.    Some  of  the  studies  were  conducted  lon< 
enough  ago  that  a  present-day  follow-up  coul< 
compare    1970  capabilities  of  an  elderly  cohor 
against   1935  capabilities  of  that  age  cohort  i 
early  years.    However,  since  the  original  respor 
dents  will  not  usually  be  available,  such  researc 
would    need   to   pay   careful    heed   to   Jackson' 
(1967)  warning  to  avoid  assuming  comparabilit 
among  members  of  an  ethnic  group  merely  b( 
cause    they    share    ethnic    membership.     Thus 
someone  wished   to   follow-up   a    1935   study  < 
rural   Georgia   blacks  and  whites,   would   he  b 
able  to  justify  returning  to  Georgia  to  condui 
the    study?     What    proportion    of   those    blac 
have  migrated  from  Georgia,  how  do  they  cor 
pare  with  those  who  stayed,  and  how  does  tf 
difference    between    black    migrant    and    bla< 
"remainee"  compare  to  the  difference  betwe< 
those    whites    who    left    and    those    who    stay( 
home? 

Other  methodological  problems  are  we 
known  and  may  be  reviewed  in  the  three  articl 
referred  to  above.  It  might  well  be  more  fru 
ful  to  conduct  cross-sectional  research  tode 
hoping  that  the  experimental  controls  possit 
will  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  known  a 
cohort  non-comparability  between  young,  mi 
die-aged,  and  old  at  any  given  time. 

Where  They  Are 

Although  the  reverse  switch  on  our  time  n 
chine  is  yet  not  operative,  we  can  still  stu 
older  persons  today,  and  we  have  certaii 
made  a  reasonable  start.  Botwinick's  recent  be 
(1967),  for  example,  surveys  a  substantial  p 
tion  of  the  gerontological  literature  on  coanit 
processes. 

Psychologists  and  others  have  traced  the  a< 
related  changes  and  age  cohort  differences  ir 
great  variety  of  motor  and  sensory  areas.  > 
have  good  evidence  that  older  persons  disp 
less  capacity  for  many  visual  and  auditory  ta: 
less  capacity  to  taste  and  to  smell,   longer 
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action  times  to  respond  to  stimuli,  less  strength, 
and  so  forth.  Although  some  of  the  research  re- 
sults may  be  questioned  because  of  physical 
health  differences  between  the  populations  or 
other  factors  not  directly  involving  age-related 
changes,  the  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  is 
that,  in  varying  degrees  for  different  persons, 
these  decrements  emerge  as  part  of  the  aging 
process. 

The  importance  of  sensorimotor  changes  with 
age  is  not  restricted  to  performance  decrement 
(or  lack  of  decrement),  but  extends  to  the  mean- 
ing such  decrement  may  have  to  various  ethnic 
groups.  Assuming,  for  example,  that  the  re- 
search showing  a  slowing  in  reaction  time  with 
age  is  valid,  we  might  ask  whether  reaction  time 
is  of  equal  importance  among  ethnic  groups. 
Is  age-related  loss  more  threatening  to  certain 
ethnic  groups  because  of  its  implications  for 
work  effectiveness?  Is  masculine  self-image  de- 
pendent upon  reaction  time?  Is  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  aging,  for  which  increased  reaction  time 
serves  as  portent,  more  disturbing  for  some  ethnic 
groups  than  others?  If  reaction  time  appears  to 
be  unimportant  in  this  regard,  substitute  "physi- 
cal strength  and  endurance"  or  "depth  percep- 
tion," or  "response  to  complex  stimuli." 

Another  consideration  is  the  coping  strategies 
used  by  people  to  deal  with  loss  (or  perceived 
loss)  of  sensorimotor  functioning.  In  what  ways 
are  the  losses  compensated  for?  When  and  how 
does  denial  occur?  Is  withdrawal  a  frequent  out- 
come? As  reduced  mastery  and  reduced  inde- 
pendence take  place,  what  sorts  of  social  inter- 
actions come  into  play? 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  the  kinds  of 
sensorimotor  losses  that  do  not  incapacitate  peo- 
ple. When  we  become  concerned  with  extensive 
decrement  in  visual  or  auditory  functioning,  in 
depth  perception,  in  reaction  time,  in  physical 
strength,  a  new  constellation  of  factors  emerges. 
To  begin  with,  we  need  to  have  reasonably  ac- 
curate epidemiological  data  concerning  sensory 
and  motor  disabilities.  Such  data  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  since  most  present  statistics  are 
based  upon  agency  figures,  and  these  are  most 
often  limited  to  agency  contacts  plus  an  indeter- 
minate estimate  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
those  not  seen.  However,  we  are  well  aware 
that  ethnic  groups  do  not  appear  on  agency  rolls 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  percentage  in  the 
population.  We  may  be  far  under-estimating 
the  number  of  elderly  persons  of  certain  ethnic 
groups  who  have  significant  loss  of  visual,  audi- 
tory, or  other  capacities. 


In  addition  to  epidemiological  data,  we  need 
to  become  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  dis- 
ability to  thev  individual,  as  influenced  by  his 
ethnicity.  In  traditional  Japan,  the  blind  person 
became  a  masseur  and  the  deaf,  a  barber;  what 
meanings  exist  today  and  are  they,  in  any  way. 
influenced  by  these  traditions?  How  does  the 
individual  perceive  himself  as  the  result  of  his 
disability?  Does  he  seem  worthless  in  his  own 
eyes?  Does  he  view  himself  as  being  reduced  to 
begging?  Obviously  his  self-perception  is  greatly 
influenced  by  his  role  in  the  nuclear  family,  the 
extended  family,  and  the  community.  Does  the 
community  have  a  network  of  interrelationships 
that  will  provide  emotional,  physical,  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  disabled  when  needed? 
Is  the  nuclear  or  extended  family  obligated  to 
come  to  his  aid?  Is  disability  seen  as  the  result 
of  chance,  a  bad  karma,  divine  retribution? 

And,  finally,  what  sorts  of  interventions  are 
seen  as  ameliorating  the  loss?  Does  the  individ- 
ual feel  that  he  must  intensify  his  efforts?  Turn 
to  prayer?  Seek  medical  help?  Enter  psycho- 
therapy? What  sort  of  care  is  provided?  In 
an  institution?  In  the  home?  Strictly  custodial? 
Primarily  rehabilitative? 

Like  motor  and  sensory  behavior,  cognitive 
processes  show  decline  beginning  in  the  middle 
adult  years  and  accelerating  in  the  late  60s  and 
beyond.  Individual  differences  are  substantial, 
and  recent  research  has  indicated  that  not  all 
processes  diminish  at  the  same  rate.  Some  cog- 
nitive capacities  appear  to  hold  up  well  with  age, 
perhaps  even  improving  slightly  through  the  late 
middle  years;  if  we  could  operationalize  wisdom 
and  find  reasonable  acceptance  of  its  measure- 
ment, we  might  find  that  this  capacity  continues 
to  rise  throughout  life. 

Certain  forms  of  illness,  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  cardiovascular  system,  produce  cognitive 
decrement,  in  some  instances  to  the  point  that 
the  reduced  cognitive  effectiveness  is  sometimes 
assumed  to  be  prognostic  of  impending  death 
prior  to  normal  medical  testing.  Thus,  ethnic 
groups  whose  members  are  more  susceptible  to 
illnesses  that  produce  cognitive  decrement  would 
probably  show  steeper  rates  of  decline  with  age 
in  various  measures  of  learning  and  intelligence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
median  scores  on  intelligence  tests  differ  among 
ethnic  groups  at  all  ages  beyond  infancy.  In- 
vestigators differ  as  to  the  reasons  for  this,  some 
placing  more  emphasis  upon  genetic  variables 
while  others  focus  upon  the  environmental  fac- 
tors,   including    early    medical    care,    nutritional 
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background,  and  early  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing and  stimulation.  Although  evidence  is  very 
good,  I  feel,  for  the  claims  that  genetic  trans- 
mission influences  differences  in  cognitive  capaci- 
ties among  individuals,  a  comparable  argument- 
for  differences  among  ethnic  groups  is  dubious. 
The  recent  controversy  concerning  Jensen's  posi- 
tion is  cogent  in  this  regard  (Jensen,  1969; 
Kagan,    1969). 

As  with  sensorimotor  behavior,  it  may  be  more 
important  to  understand  the  meaning  of  cogni- 
tive change  to  the  individual,  as  reflecting  his 
ethnic  identification,  than  to  plot  the  actual 
changes.  We  might  hypothesize  that  such  de- 
cline is  less  tolerated  by  groups  who  place  a 
high  value  on  verbal  competence  and  intellectual 
endeavors.  (Here  again  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves to  avoid  the  danger  of  confounding  ethni- 
city with  social  class.)  Does  the  self-image  of  a 
person  whose  ethnic  reference  group  emphasizes 
learning  skills  and  intelligence  (as  traditionally 
defined)  suffer  more  when  memory  for  recent 
events  declines?  How  do  his  ethnic  compatriots 
treat  him  when  he  becomes  forgetful  and  a  little 
confused?  Is  he  rushed  into  a  maelstrom  of 
agencies,  social  workers,  and — eventually — in- 
stitutions? Or  does  he  receive  the  tolerance  and 
support  of  kinship  and  community  support  net- 
works, permitting  him  to  remain  in  familiar  (and 
less  confusing)  surroundings?  Numerous  mem- 
bers of  non-Anglo  communities  have  contrasted 
their  willingness  to  tolerate  a  wide  range  of 
behavior  of  the  elderly,  including  sensorimotor 
and  cognitive  losses,  to  what  they  perceive  as 
the  Anglo's  uptight  demands  for  immediate 
placement  in  convalescent  care  facilities  at  the 
first  sign  of  distress. 

Is  it  true  that  the  general  Anglo  community 
is  less  tolerant  of  the  old  person  with  sensori- 
motor or  cognitive  failings?  If  so,  does  this  af- 
fect the  self-concepts  of  their  members?  Are 
there  different  patterns  of  coping  strategies  that 
result  from  the  different  roles  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform?  And  what  are  the  patterns 
of  community   and   family   intervention? 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  me  assume  that 
the  elderly  black  and  the  elderly  Anglo  display 
the  same  patterns  of  cognitive  decline,  but  that 
the  former's  change  is  seen  by  his  community  as 
an  unfortunate  but  natural  outgrowth  of  age, 
while  the  latter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  a 
physician  or  social  worker.  The  subsequent  events 
thus  set  into  motion  may  well  produce  entirely 
different  roles,  behavior,  expectations,  health 
and  illness  patterns,  self-concepts,  and  so  forth. 


Although  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  biologia 
needs  for  food,  water,  sleep,  air,  or  eliminatic 
vary  much  in  intensity  from  one  ethnic  group  t 
another,  the  ways  in  which  these  needs  are  sati 
fied  very  obviously  differ.  Food  preferences  nc 
only  vary  according  to  ethnicity,  but  older  pe 
sons  differ  in  their  eating  habits  from  young* 
persons  of  the  same  ethnic  group.  To  select  e 
obvious  example,  the  much-discussed  soul  foe 
of  the  Southern  black  may  be  enjoyed  by  tr 
70-year-old  because  of  his  early  memories  an 
by  the  20-year-old  because  of  its  in-group  a 
sociations,  but  be  disliked  by  the  45-year-ol 
because  it  reminds  him  of  an  environment  he 
trying  to  forget.  Food  preferences,  then,  me 
be  age-related  as  the  direct  result  of  the  era  an 
region  of  early  socialization. 

It  is  not  only  the  foods  that  have  ethn 
saliency,  but  the  ways  in  which  they  are  co 
sumed.  The  entire  social  milieu  of  eating,  e.c 
with  whom  one  eats,  silverware  and  utensils,  « 
home  or  in  a  restaurant,  all  these  factors  mc 
affect  the  satisfaction  of  a  biological  need  ar 
may  differ  according  to  ethnic  background. 

When  we  consider  the  more  socially  orients 
motives,  we  find  substantial  ethnic  difference 
The  need  for  companionship,  for  displaying  a 
gressivity,  for  power,  for  knowledge,  all  the 
can  be  seen  to  differ  along  ethnic  lines.  Ho\ 
ever,  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  how  the 
needs  change  over  the  decades.  Longitudin 
research  is  almost  non-existent,  and  even  cros 
sectional  research  is  sparse.  One  obvious  aveni 
for  research  would  be  the  use  of  questionnair 
such  as  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Sea 
Schedule.  This  has  been  widely  administered  bo 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  measur 
the  relative  strength  of  15  social  needs,  inclu 
ing  need  for  affiliation,  need  for  achievemer 
need  for  exhibitionism,  etc.  The  potential  us 
fulness  of  longitudinal  data  is  apparent,  but  evi 
good  cross-sectional  studies  in  which  both  Ang 
and  non-Anglo  groups  of  comparable  backgrour 
would  receive  this  questionnaire  would  be  hel 
ful.  We  could  better  determine  whether  tl 
differences  existing  between  college  students 
different  ethnic  backgrounds  are  comparable 
differences  between  older  generations.  Do  inte 
generational  disputes  involve  the  same  concer 
among  all   ethnic  groups? 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence  th 
decrements  for  any  of  these  kinds  of  performam 
are  related  to  ethnicity  or  what  might  be  call* 
"the  ethnic  experience,"  assuming  social  class 
kept   constant.     If  such   differences   were   to  I 
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found,  it  could  shed  considerable  light  on  both 
the  aging  process  and  the  meaning  of  ethnic 
experience. 

Almost  nothing  has  been  written  about  ways 
in  which  ethnic  communities  may  make  the  aging 
process  and  the  life  of  the  older  person  easier 
or  more  difficult.  Being  elderly  in  an  ethnic 
community  that  supports  young  militants  may  be 
especially  troublesome  today,  since  the  changes 
being  demanded  reduce  the  status  and  power 
of  the  elderly.  But  this  may  be  compensated  for 
if  the  import  of  some  of  the  American  core 
values  that  discriminate  systematically  against 
the  aged  is  reduced.  Moreover,  if  the  commu- 
nity accepts  its  members  without  regard  for  their 
sensory,  motor,  or  cognitive  losses,  the  older 
person  can  be  a  participating  member  of  that 
community  for  a  longer  time  period  and  with 
much  less  anxiety;  his  feelings  of  self-worth  will 
diminish  minimally.  Similarly,  if  the  ethnic  com- 
munity places  pressure  upon  the  family  to  keep 
the  older  person  as  a  functioning  family  member, 
even  after  losses  occur,  the  older  person  re- 
ceives another  support  network. 

Thus,  when  the  militant  black  or  brown,  who 
has  just  finished  attacking  the  elderly  of  his  com- 
munity as  Uncle  Toms  or  Taco  Toms,  insists  that 
these  same  persons  are  welcome  members  of  his 
community,  it  may  be  more  than  rhetoric.  He 
Tiay  be  claiming,  with  justification,  that  the 
bsses  suffered  by  these  persons  in  the  aging 
Drocess  do  not  place  them  outside  the  pale  of 
:ommunity  membership.  These  community  and 
amily  reactions,  in  turn,  may  influence  the  rates 
jnd  the  nature  of  performance  and  personality 
:hanges  in  the  elderly. 

A  handful  of  publications  on  ethnicity  and  ag- 
ng  do  exist,  most  of  them  discussed  earlier  in 
his  sequence  of  articles  and  most  of  them  tan- 
jential  to  the  parameters  of  the  present  article, 
lackson's  work  at  Duke  University  has  been  re- 
erred  to  previously;  Donald  Kent  and  others  at 
'ennsylvania  State  University  are  concentrating 
>n  older  blacks;  Margaret  Clark  at  the  Univer- 
ity  of  California,  San  Francisco  Medical  Center 
ampus  has  done  excellent  work  (e.g.  Clark  & 
Anderson,  1967);  and  at  UCLA,  the  author  and 
nthropologist  David  Reynolds  are  studying  eth- 
ic differences  in  the  meaning  of  death  and  be- 
eavement,  a  research  program  that  will  have 
^plications  for  social   gerontology. 

The  Clark  and  Anderson  book  does  discuss 
he  meaning  of  independence  and  dependence 
or  ethnic  groups  and  how  this  reflects  upon  the 
Iderly  and  upon  others  as  they  approach  aging. 


Other  individual  adjustment  problems  are  also 
covered,  including  the  conflict  produced  by  ac- 
culturation, in  which  the  first  generation  in  the 
United  States  (now  primarily  elderly)  adhere  to 
traditional  values  that  affect  the  role  of  the 
elderly  and  perceptions  of  aging  and  the  aged, 
while  younger  persons  tend  to  be  socialized  to 
the  value  schemes  of  the  cultural  core  values  of 
their  own  generation.  Their  book  is  a  necessary 
starting  point  for  anyone  engaged  in  this  topic. 

Making  the  Journey 

We  are  concerned  not  only  with  baseline  data 
on  the  young  and  behavioral  and  functional  data 
on  the  elderly,  but  on  what  occurs  in  between, 
i.e.,  we  are  concerned  with  adult  development, 
the  process  as  well  as  the  end  result.  What  tran- 
spired, as  the  result  of  ethnic  association,  that 
led  to  the  differences  that  we  find  among  the 
elderly?  Do  the  curves  upon  which  we  can  plot 
change  in  performance  look  alike,  regardless  of 
ethnicity?  Do  changes  in  measured  personality 
occur  in  the  same  or  different  ways  among  eth- 
nic groups?  What  are  the  age-related  changes 
in  life  style  according  to  ethnicity?  Would  we 
find  essentially  the  same  pattern  of  cognitive  de- 
crement for  each  of  the  ethnic  groups?  If  not, 
are  we  able  to  explain  the  basis  for  the  variance? 
Good  longitudinal  studies  of  change  involving 
the  middle  and  later  years  are  rare,  and  none 
to  my  knowledge  have  used  non-Anglo  subjects. 

Inevitably,  not  all  those  who  began  the  jour- 
ney will  live  to  complete  it.  In  what  ways  do 
ethnic  death  rates  and  death  causes  differ  from 
each  other?  Are  there  factors,  other  than  those 
tied  to  social  class  and  income,  that  differentiate 
life-span  and  cause  of  mortality  of  ethnic 
groups? 

Priorities 

When  I  began  to  write  this  paper,  I  had 
planned  to  focus  upon  the  psychology  of  aging 
and  the  aged,  with  specific  reference  to  ethnic 
group  differences.  As  the  paper  unfolded,  it 
turned  into  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  do- 
ing good  research  on  ethnicity.  My  final  state- 
ments  reflect  the   latter  concerns. 

The  first  priority,  and  probably  the  simplest, 
would  be  to  conduct  research  into  ethnic  differ- 
ences in  performance  on  simple  sensory,  motor, 
and  cognitive  tasks.  Although  I  believe  that 
differences  among  ethnic  groups,  when  con- 
trolled for  social  class,  would  be  nil,  I  feel  that 
this  testable  hypothesis  needs  testing.  If  this 
can   be  done — and   it  might  make  good   fodder 
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for  a  few  master's  theses — then  we  can  at  least 
lay  some  claim  to  building  our  science  and  our 
theories  upon  all  men,  not  just  Anglos.  Since 
comparable  information  is  not  often  available 
for  other  age  groups,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
studies  be  conducted  on  three  age  groups.  These 
studies  could  best  be  conducted  by  psychologists. 
For  the  second  priority  (and  I  do  not  consider 
these  priorities  competing — they  should  all  re- 
ceive equivalent  consideration  in  terms  of  tim- 
ing), I  will  shift  to  the  more  complex  cognitive 
tasks,  plus  individual  adjustment.  A  small  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  the  evaluation  of 
differences  among  the  elderly  of  ethnic  groups 
regarding  personality,  adjustment,  values,  roles, 
and  so  forth.  This  requires  great  expansion.  All 
behavioral  scientists  can  participate  in  this 
phase. 

For  the  third  priority,  I  suggest  focusing  upon 
the  meaning  of  age-related  changes  to  the  vari- 
ous ethnic  groups  (and  the  sub-groups  within 
the  ethnic  group).  How  does  the  loss  of  certain 
capabilities  affect  the  elderly  person's  standing 
in  his  ethnic  group?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
role  changes?  Again,  all  behavioral  scientists 
can  combine  forces  for  this  aspect.  In  studying 
these  concerns,  we  can  also  learn  something 
about  the  impact  of  the  dominant  Anglo  culture 
vis-a-vis  the  strength  of  association  with  the 
ethnic  reference  group  in  regard  to  shaping  the 
attitudes  that  impinge  upon  the  older  person 
and  the  changes  he  is  undergoing. 

Fourth,  and  related  to  the  third,  we  need  to 
understand  how  each  ethnic  group  (or  sub-group 
within  the  group)  defines  good  adjustment.  We 
need  to  know  what  the  group,  from  within  its 
frame  of  reference,  wishes  to  attain  in  later 
years  before  we  can  understand  their  adjustment 
and,  before  we  suggest  certain  appropriate  in- 
terventions. The  tools  of  the  anthropologist  im- 
press me  as  most  effective  in  this  regard. 

And,  fifth,  we  need  to  learn  about  the  kinds 
of  people  who  will  be  the  concern  of  social  ger- 
ontologists  in  one,  two,  three,  or  more  decades. 
We  need  to  learn  about  people  in  their  50s  and 
60s,  how  they  differ  from  the  65-plus  popula- 
tions of  today  and  how  their  aging  process  may 
make  them  different  75-year-olds  than  today's 
75-year-olds. 

Throughout  the  entire  research  program,  we 
must  remain  aware  that  the  individual  personal- 
ity functions  in  an  environment  that  is  affected 
by    economic    conditions,    climate,    international 


relations,     pollution,     health     services,     and     sd 
forth. 

Although  I  feel  that  these  five  prioritie 
should  proceed  simultaneously  in  terms  of  tim 
ing,  I  doubt  whether  the  first  priority  describe 
will  require  a  substantial  effort.  It  is  importanl 
to  verify  our  implicit  assumptions,  and  this 
should  be  done  quickly,  but — unless  some  unex- 
pected results  occur — this  phase  will  not  be  ex- 
tensive. The  second  priority  is  presently  receiv- 
ing some  attention;  it  demands  a  great  dea 
more.  The  next  two  priorities  will  be  not  satisfiec 
with  a  crash  program  (as  the  second  might) 
but  with  concentrated  effort  from  a  handful  o\ 
knowledgeable  investigators,  including  some  whc 
are  members  of  the  minority  groups  themselves 
The  last  priority  must  begin  immediately,  since 
we  now  know  that  successive  age  cohorts  are 
different  and  that  plans  for  the  future  shoulc 
not  be  imitations  of  the  successes  of  today. 

Throughout  the  entire  effort,  all  investigator: 
should  take  great  care  to  remain  attuned  tc 
differences  not  only  between  ethnic  groups,  bu 
within  ethnic  groups.  We  must  learn  a  grea 
deal  more  about  the  kinds  of  individual  differ 
ences  obtained  and  how  these  differences  an 
related  to  other  factors. 
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Situational  Factors  Affecting 
Minority  Aging 


Joan  W.  Moore,  PhD2 


It  is  part  of  the  scientific  credo  that  research 
lould  be  motivated  by  the  promise  of  knowl- 
iqe  that  will  contribute  to  the  general  under- 
anding  of  phenomena.  This  credo  is  sometimes 
ird  to  follow  in  the  study  of  aging.  By  and 
rge  the  plight  of  the  aging  subjects  is  pathetic 
id  the  urgent  desire  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
i  some  of  their  problems  often  prompts  us  to 
irrow   research,    often   wildly   over-generalized. 

If  this  is  true  for  aging  in  general,  it  is  even 
ore  so  for  minority  aging:  as  other  papers  in 
is  section  clearly  show,  this  segment  of  the 
nerican   population    has   an   exponential    share 

the  nation's  problems.  Nonetheless,  a  case 
n  be  made  that  whatever  research  we  do  on 
nority  aging,  no  matter  how  narrow  or  prob- 
n-oriented,  can  begin  to  contribute  substan- 
i!ly  to  the  understanding  of  aging  in  general 
we  can  agree  on  some  research  priorities. 
The  argument  in  this  paper  is  simple.  Whether 
i  talk  about  individuals,  group  behavior,  or  the 
ed  as  a  collectivity,  most  of  our  generaliza- 
ns  are  based  on  the  study  of  a  limited  sample 
primarily  middle-majority  Anglos.  We  do  not 
illy  know  how  much  such  sample  limitations 
nstrain  these  generalizations — for  example, 
neralizations  about  "disengagement,"  about 
i  "generation  gap,"  and  about  the  aged  as  a 
linority  group."    The  life  experiences  and  pres- 

situations  of  the  minority  aged  can  present 
:h  general  theoretical  issues  in  a  fresh  and  of- 
i  clearer  light. 


I   am   indebted   to    Maurice   Jackson    for  valuable    comments 
suggestions. 

Gerontology   Center.    University    of    Southern    California     Los 
eles  90007. 


Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  things  that 
go  into  the  making  of  an  American  minority 
and  see  what  can  be  learned  from  them  about 
aging.  This  examination  of  necessity  omits  much 
of  relevance  to  any  particular  minority  or  to  the 
understanding  of  minorities  per  se.  It  is  focused 
on  what  is  inherent  in  the  minority  situation  that 
is  important  to  the  study  of  aging  rather  than 
to  minority  status.  All  five  of  the  characteristics 
to  be  mentioned  have  relevance  for  the  aging 
of  all  Americans.  With  the  minorities  these 
characteristics   are  clearer. 

First,  each  minority  has  a  special  history — a 
collective  experience  that  has  placed  its  mem- 
bers in  their  present  position  in  the  American 
social  system.  That  special  history  differs  from 
one  minority  to  another,  but  in  all  cases  it  en- 
tails subordination.  The  particular  process  was 
different:  conquest,  prolonged  conflict  and  ex- 
propriation in  the  case  of  American  Indians  and 
Mexicans;  slavery  and  its  aftermath  for  the 
blacks;  migration  into  special  economic  slots  for 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans,  and  Asians,  a  trans- 
planted European  culture  of  racism  in  the  case 
of  all  groups.  Since  the  "generation  gap"  is  in 
no  small  part  a  resultant  of  the  reinterpretation 
of  collective  history,  the  position  of  the  minori- 
ties in  having  a  special  history  makes  the  study 
of  this  controversial  issue  a  bit  easier,  as  we 
shall  enlarge  upon  below. 

Second,  in  every  case  this  special  history  has 
been  accompanied  by  discrimination — and  the 
development  of  strong  and  predominantly  nega- 
tive stereotypes  about  the  minority.  Although 
the  content  of  the  particular  stereotype  and  the 
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nature  of  the  discrimination  has  varied  from  one 
group  to  another,  in  every  case  members  of  the 
minority  populations  have  been  viewed  by  the 
larger  society  as  special  and  as  requiring  special 
treatment  in  all  institutional  areas.  This  charac- 
teristic has  relevance  for  all  Americans,  in  that 
we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  oge 
category  as  a  basis  for  minority  status.  The 
combination  of  two  categorical  bases  for  dis- 
crimination— minority  status  and  old  age — offers 
special  interest  for  the  gerontologist,  as  detailed 
below. 

Third,  in  every  case  some  variant  subculture 
has  been  developed  in  the  minority.  In  some 
cases,  like  many  American  Indian  tribes,  the 
subculture  is  strong  and  distinctive.  In  some 
cases,  like  the  Jews  and  the  blacks,  the  subcul- 
ture has  been  much  closer  to  that  of  the  domi- 
nant culture.  The  subculture  includes  value  sets 
of  significance  to  aging,  e.g.,  values  about  the 
importance  of  work  or  physical  prowess  to  per- 
sonal identity.  It  also  may  include  specific  defini- 
tions of  the  timing  of  statuses  and  norms  relat- 
ing to  behavior  in  particular  age  statuses.  In 
addition,  these  subcultures  differ  one  from 
another.  The  combination  of  these  features 
promises  further  insight  into  the  generation 
gap — as   discussed   below. 

Fourth,  in  almost  all  cases  (whether  in  reser- 
vation, ghetto,  or  barrio)  substructures  have  de- 
veloped, and  often  been  institutionalized,  that 
could  very  loosely  be  termed  "coping  structures." 
The  Negro  church,  the  Mexican-American  family 
structure,  the  Jewish  voluntary  association,  the 
Chinese  benevolent  society — all  of  these  have 
supported  the  minority  individual  in  his  difficul- 
ties in  coping  with  economic  uncertainty  and  a 
hostile  and  exclusionary  larger  society.  "Coping" 
here  is  used  to  refer  to  many  things,  ranging 
from  help  with  bare  survival  needs  (as  with  the 
extension  of  the  family  network),  to  avenues  for 
meaningful  social  participation,  internal  prestige 
and  power  (as  with  the  Negro  church),  to  a 
diffuse  but  still  important  opportunity  for  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  some  collectivity  (pro- 
vided by  all  residential  concentrations  of  minori- 
ties). These  ingroup  supports,  with  their  variabil- 
ity, offer  considerable  promise  of  fruitful  study 
in  the  general   process  of  aging. 

Finally,  all  of  these  things  have  been  chang- 
ing rapidly  and  with  increasing  obviousness.  His- 
tory is  being  re-thought,  and  actually  being  re- 
written. Discriminatory  stereotypes  and  practices 
are  being  attacked  head-on.  The  internal  insti- 
tutions   and    subcultures    are   being    eroded,    at- 


tacked, and  displaced.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  continuities:  exploitation,  discrimina- 
tion, and  prejudice  continue,  as  do  many  of  the 
subcultural  "old  ways,"  while  many  of  the  lost 
"old  ways"  are  being  consciously  resuscitated. 

All  of  these  features  of  the  general  minority 
situation  have  special  relevance  for  the  aged. 
All  of  them  are  exaggerations,  amplifications, 
researchable  deviations  of  what  is  happening  for 
all  Americans.  The  entire  society  is  changing, 
although  changes  for  minority  persons  are  more 
easily  seen  and  more  accessible  to  study.  One 
of  the  most  critical  issues  in  social  gerontology 
is  the  problem  of  role  continuity  and  discon- 
tinuity— how  either  one  develops,  how  continu- 
ity or  discontinuity  in  various  roles  are  handlec 
by  people  of  widely  varying  social  characteris- 
tics and  background.  The  minority  person  offer! 
the  "natural  laboratory"  for  at  least  the  gros; 
delineation  of  significant  aspects  of  the  aginc 
process.  Of  course,  the  proper  scientific  con 
trols  are  lacking:  attempts  to  place  the  minori 
ties  on  a  precise  continuum,  where  minority  A 
and  B  share  all  but,  say,  dark  skin,  have  me' 
with  perennial  frustration.  But  all  such  attempt: 
have  led  to  a  clarification  of  the  processes  in 
volved,  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  givei 
the  present  state  of  development  of  social  ger 
ontology. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  specific  illustration 
of  issues  in  social  gerontology  that  might  fruit 
fully  be  approached  through  the  study  of  minor 
ity  groups.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  term 
of  popular  interest  is  the  question  of  the  impor 
tance  of  the  "generation  gap"  to  the  aging  in 
dividual.  As  an  obvious  consequence  of  rapi( 
social  change,  the  value  differences  between  ol< 
and  young  in  society  have  given  rise  to  < 
variety  of  speculations  about  their  effects.  Mos 
such  speculations  are  concerned  with  integratioi 
of  the  society  at  large;  very  few  have  attempte* 
to  search  out  the  implications  of  a  severe  gen 
eration  gap  for  particular  age  groups.  For  ger 
ontologists,  it  would  seem  that  defining  the  gen 
eration  gap  and  its  significance  for  aging  woul< 
be  of  prime  importance.  It  is  obviously  quiti 
different  to  grow  old  in  a  society  in  which  you 
children  and  grandchildren  agree  with  you  totall' 
about  your  life  work  compared  with  a  society  ii 
which,  at  the  very  least,  one  may  feel  the  nee< 
to  "keep  up"  with  the  times,  and  at  the  worsl 
one  feels  alienated  from  the  new  values  appar 
ently  espoused  by  the  young.  Research  is,  ii 
fact,  being  conducted  on  such  matters  (Bengtson 
1969),   but  in   the   larger  system,   such   researcl 
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must  of  necessity  be  extremely  broad. 

Studying  minorities  would  permit  specifica- 
tion of  particular  values  in  the  hypothesized 
generation  gap,  and  particular  kinds  of  con- 
tinuities and  discontinuities  that  might  be  related 
to  "successful"  aging. 

For  example,  the  special  history  of  many 
minorities  is  now  being  redefined.  This  redefini- 
tion entails  action  by  the  young  based  on  their 
re-evaluation  of  the  collective  past.  This  parti- 
cular form  of  the  "generation  gap"  has  been 
hypothesized  by  one  psychiatrist  (Elam,  1970)  as 
having  some  specific  consequences  for  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  age-specific  psycho- 
logical tasks — that  is,  ego  integrity  among  the 
black  aged.  He  argues  that  the  black  revolution 
orovides  more  positive  input  for  the  old  black 
man  does  the  "normal  aging"  person's  reflection 
3n  a  past  lifetime,  since  the  past  for  many  blacks 
"ias  been  one  of  frustration  and  failure.  The 
^oung  people's  reinterpretation  of  collective 
problems  helps  the  old  black  give  a  positive 
meaning  to  his  failures.  At  least  it  removes  the 
itigma  of  failure  as  a  consequence  of  personal 
nadequacy.  In  this  respect,  the  reinterpretation 
J*  the  collective  special  history  helps  the  black 
)ld  person  make  positive  sense  out  of  his  unique 
jxperiences  and  helps  him  to  ego  integrity 
ather  than  despair.3  By  contrast,  a  social  worker 
ias  put  forth  some  specific  counter-hypotheses 
ibout  the  relevance  of  this  reinterpretation  of 
>lack  history  for  the  attainment  of  ego  integrity, 
irguing  that  the  young  people's  rejection  of  the 
>ast  as  the  "only  possible  way"  tends  to  pro- 
iuce  despair  in  the  old  black  (Solomon,  1970). 
(oth  arguments  emphasize  a  specific  change  in 
■alues  which  is  specifically  relevant  to  a  universal 
>robiem  in  aging — namely  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence used  by  the  old  person  in  evaluating  his 
Te  experiences. 
There  are  alternatives  for  the  blacks.  For  ex- 
mple,  the  old  black  may  reaffirm  that  his  own 
particular  life  had  significance,  that  "Uncle 
omism"  was  the  only  possible — and  an  honor- 
ble— way.  This  may  involve  a  rejection  of  the 
oung  person's  reinterpretation — a  particular 
orm  of  the  generation  gap.  Or,  following  Elam, 
e  may  take  greater  pride  in  the  collective  fu- 
ure— certainly  a  form  of  generational  solidarity, 
mally,  following  Solomon,  he  may  be  confused, 
esentful,  or  bewildered  by  the  reinterpreta- 
ions  taking  place  around  him. 
Thus  the  existence  of  a  special  collective  his- 
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tory,  which  provides  the  context  within  which  the 
aging  minority  individual  must  interpret  the 
meaning  of  hi>  particular  life,  can  permit  the 
researcher  to  specify  a  significant  dimension  of 
the  "generation  gap."  This  task  is  more  difficult 
in  the  larger  society  because  of  the  greater  dif- 
fuseness  of  the  relationship  between  the  aging 
individual's  particular  history  and  the  collective 
experience  on  the  one  hand  and  the  re-evalua- 
tion  of  that  collective  experience  by  the  young 
on  the  other  hand.  Lifelong  pacifists,  for  ex- 
ample, may  find  their  lifelong  "deviant"  adap- 
tations reaffirmed  by  the  young  people's  collec- 
tive reinterpretation  of  one  American  war  as 
evil.  But  the  reinterpretation  of  America's  past 
and  future  is  far  from  confined  to  particular  is- 
sues such  as  war  and  peace.  Reinterpretation  is 
broader  and  more  pervasive  than  one  issue  and 
thus  far  more  difficult  to  pin  down  than  in  the 
case  of  minorities. 

Because  minority  populations  have  developed 
subcultures,  they  permit  another  kind  of  speci- 
fication of  what  might  be  meant  by  "generation 
gap"  and  its  consequences  for  the  elderly. 
American  Indian  tribes  represent  the  best  case. 
The  traditional  role  of  the  elderly  varies  widely 
from  tribe  to  tribe:  in  the  Northwest  Coast 
tribes,  the  young  men  assume  the  work  and 
political  responsibilities  of  the  tribe,  while  in 
Southern  Arizona  and  California,  it  is  the  older 
man.  No  matter  what  the  norms,  any  changes 
(and  recent  changes  have  been  drastic)  means 
a  change  in  the  role  of  the  aged  (Kelly,  1969). 
These  changes,  of  course,  are  tightly  interwoven 
with  changes  in  the  social  structure  of  the  tribal 
society,  and  in  particular  with  the  kinship  struc- 
ture. But  it  still  seems  valid  to  isolate  them 
analytically.  Thus  studying  the  generation  gap 
among  minority  groups  permits  the  researcher 
to  specify  a  set  of  traditional  values  regarding 
age  itself  as  a  principal  value  difference  be- 
tween old  and  young.  By  contrast,  "the  role  of 
the  aged"  is  far  less  clear-cut  in  the  society  as 
a  whole,  and  the  changes  are  far  less  specifiable 
as  a  consequence.  Gerontological  literature  is 
full  of  speculations  about  the  consequences  for 
the  elderly  of  "the  changing  role  of  the  aged," 
but  data  usually  fall  into  a  morass  of  normative 
speculation.  With  a  sample  of  Indian  tribes  as 
an  illustration  we  could  specify  and  vary  parti- 
cular changes. 

Another  example  of  the  kind  of  issue  that  can 
be  elevated  from  the  plane  of  normative  rhetoric 
is  the  blurred  question  of  whether  the  aged  in 
American    society    are    themselves    a     minority 
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group.  This  much  overworked  metaphor  can  be 
given  some  specificity  in  a  population  with  a 
lifetime  of  discrimination.  Active  discrimination 
and  pervasive  stereotypes  are  the  normal  en- 
vironment of  most  minority  persons  from  early 
childhood.  If,  in  fact,  old  age  carries  some  of 
these  social  and  psychological  handicaps,  does 
the  life  experience  of  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice on  the  basis  of  minority  characteristics  pre- 
pare one  for  this  new  kind  of  discrimination?  Is 
the  elderly  minority  person  more  able  to  cope 
with  yet  another  negative  categorization?  Or 
does  the  lifetime  of  discrimination  wear  him 
down  so  that  he  is  especially  vulnerable  to  this 
new  form  of  discrimination? 

In  this  formulation  any  such  questions  are,  of 
course,  fatuous.  But  their  very  fatuity  casts  light 
on  one  of  the  problems  in  the  transformation  of 
rhetoric  to  research.  Discrimination  which  per- 
vades the  life  experience  of  the  minority  person 
has  been  studied  from  many  perspectives,  rang- 
ing from  the  economic  to  the  psychological.  In- 
dividual and  collective  ways  of  "coping"  are 
now  in  the  process  of  being  more  intensively 
analyzed.  In  particular,  the  importance  of  refer- 
ence groups  is  now  being  emphasized.  The  focus 
on  minority  aged  and  how  they  cope  with  this 
new  form  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  can 
help  us  clarify  what  is  meant  by  "minority  status" 
when  applied  to  the  old  person.  We  can  ex- 
plore the  relative  significance  of  family  mem- 
bers, age  peers  and  juniors,  members  of  the  same 
ethnic  group  and  members  of  other  ethnic  groups, 
potential  employers  (who  are  still  salient  for 
many  minority  aged),  potential  landlords,  and 
the  whole  host  of  individuals  with  whom  the 
minority  person — poor  or  middle-class — must 
deal.  We  can  explore  the  shifts  in  significance 
of  these  various  groups  with  aging.  We  can  ex- 
plore the  importance  of  class  status.  We  can 
explore  the  variations  in  the  content  of  stereo- 
type— how  they  vary  from,  say,  landlord  to 
younger  member  of  the  same  minority  group — 
and  how  the  old  minority  person  responds  to 
these  issues.  (We  have  already  suggested  the 
importance  of  the  content  of  the  intra-group 
stereotype  above,  when  discussing  the  genera- 
tion gap:  now  we  are  suggesting  the  utility  of 
expanding  this  kind  of  perspective  to  include 
other  people  than  just  the  young.)  Most  impor- 
tant, we  can  see  if  the  discrimination  entailed 
in  being  "put  on  the  shelf"  is  similar  to  that  en- 
tailed in  the  active  rejection  characterizing 
younger  and  older  minority  persons. 

Thus    far,    we    have    illustrated    the    utility    of 


studying  minority  old  people,  with  their  spec 
situations,  in  order  to  clarify  general  resear 
issues  in  gerontology.  These  are  research  issc 
which  have  been  muddied  by  the  stir  of  err 
tionalism  and  controversy  that  accompanies  ; 
cial  change  and  the  unexpectedly  painful  con: 
quences  to  particular  age  groups.  The  mu 
discussed  generation  gap  and  minority  status 
the  Anglo  aged  are  such  issues.  The  spec 
features  of  minority  status — their  distinctive  © 
lective  histories  and  subcultures,  common  p* 
experiences  of  prejudice  and  discriminatic 
might  force  the  researcher  into  greater  spec! 
cation  of  the  actual  behavioral  and  attitudir 
variables  involved. 

The  existence  of  ghetto,  reservation,  or  ban 
institutions  suggests  another  opportunity  for  gi 
ontologists  interested  in  age  in  general.  By  a 
large,  Anglo  old  people  in  metropolitan  are 
do  not  live  in  tightly  knit  communities,  unl< 
there  are  some  very  special  circumstanc 
(Rosow,  1967).  By  contrast,  poor  minority  c 
people  may  live  in  socially  integrated  co 
munities.  The  strength  of  bonds  in  the  minor 
kinship  group  and  in  the  minority  ghettos  var 
widely,  from,  say  a  high  point  in  some  Indi 
reservations  to,  perhaps,  a  low  point  in  some 
the  more  conflictful  metropolitan  ghettos,  f 
tential  community  supports  for  the  aging  pers 
have  generally  eroded  in  the  society  at  lar< 
The  study  of  minority  aged  persons  permits 
exploration  of  the  extent  to  which  such  comn 
nity  supports  do  in  fact  help  the  aging  proce 

In  addition,  potential  kinship  and  commun 
supports  among  the  minorities  are  undergoi 
drastic  change,  providing  yet  another  oppi 
tunity  for  generalizable  research.  For  examp 
many  observers  have  suggested  that  the  c 
black  woman  is  in  some  respects  "better  o 
than  the  old  white  woman  because  the  combir 
tion  of  poverty  and  a  prolonged  period  of  chi 
bearing  have  tended  to  permit  her  to  retain 
meaningful  functional  role.  A  grandmother 
often  involved  in  active  mothering  both  of  \ 
own  children  born  late  in  life  and  of  her  c\ 
dren's  children.  This  is  true  for  other  minorit 
as  well  and  tends  to  be  part  of  the  norms  < 
tached  to  that  status.  Further,  the  role  of  t 
old  person  in  a  poor  family  may  be  signifies 
because  he  may  make  a  substantial  contributi 
to  the  whole  family's  economic  welfare.  T 
small  sums  provided  by  Social  Security  or  otr 
pension  or  welfare  plans  may  be  a  substant 
portion  of  the  household  income.  In  additic 
many  elderly  poor  continue  to  work  at  unskill 
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and  service  jobs  until  very  late  in  life,  also  pro- 
viding income  resources  for  all.  The  prevailing 
minority  situation  of  poverty,  in  short,  may  have 
one  minor  side  benefit  for  the  aging  individual 
in  that  a  survival-oriented  family  system  pro- 
vides a  potential  contribution  to  his  continued 
sense  of  personal  worth. 

This  "benefit,"  however,  is  probably  bought 
st  the  expense  of  increased  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
Very  few  families  will  reject  a  higher  standard  of 
ivinq  in  order  to  maintain  the  old  person's 
functional  role.  Ironically,  any  improvement  in 
[he  family's  economic  status  may  erode  what 
ittle  contribution  the  existing  system  might  have 
nade  to  the  successful  aging  of  the  old  poor 
ninority  person  (Elam,  1970;  Moore,  1971; 
jolomon,  1970).  To  return  to  the  point  of 
his  lengthy  excursion,  exactly  such  changes  are 
jccurring.  Economic  or  occupational  mobility 
>f  young  minority  people  is  the  point  of  much 
>f  the  pressure  for  social  change  among  minori- 
ies.  The  more  successful  it  is,  the  more  detri- 
nental  may  be  the  effect  on  minority  old  people. 

Another  opportunity  for  study  presents  itself 
lere,  however.  In  some  minority  communities, 
tew  roles  are  being  sought  for  old  people.  For 
sample,  community  control  of  schools  on  one 
ndian  reservation  has  meant  that  the  old  are 
inding  a  revived  role  as  the  repository  of  tribal 
radition:  something  of  the  same  is  potentially 
>resent  in  all  ethnic  studies  programs.4  Thus 
:hange  in  some  minority  communities  may  be 
egarded  as  releasing  the  old  people  for  new 
oles:  self-conscious  programs  of  cultural  ex- 
doration  have  developed  that  may  provide  an 
•pportunity  for  research  on  the  invention  of 
unctional  roles  for  the  elderly.  Change  as  dras- 
ic  as  that  now  occurring  in  minority  communi- 
ies,  no  matter  what  its  direction,  offers  an  op- 
•ortunity  for  the   researcher. 

Kinship  supports  are  one  aspect  of  ingroup 
upports  for  the  aging  individual:  many  of  the 
ame  generalizations  can  be  applied  to  other 
hetto  institutional  supports.  As  indicated, 
hetto  supports  vary  from  place  to  place  and 
linority  to  minority.  They  may  range  from  total 
jpport  to  nothing  much  more  than  the  comfort 
hat  comes  from  being  with  people  who  look 
ke  oneself  and  talk  like  oneself  after  a  lifetime 
f  prejudice  and  discrimination  on  "the  outside." 
Inder  present  conditions  such  ghetto  supports 
re  precarious  at  best.  They  also  shrivel  along 
'ith   collective    progress    just   as   the   emotional 

■4.  This  pattern  developed  In  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  with 
e  local  college  s  Asian  studies  program.  Personal  communica- 
sn,  Sam  Yuen,    1970. 


supports  in  the  family  may  erode  away  with  in 
dividual  progress.  For  example,  the  Mexican 
areas  of  formerly  lively  settlements  in  middle- 
western  cities  have  shrunk  to  a  few  restaurants 
and  a  few  old  people,  while  the  economically 
mobile  second  and  third  generations  follow  the 
classic  patterns  of  movement  to  "better"  areas 
of  the  town.  In  addition  such  ghettos  are  fre- 
quently located  in  those  parts  of  town  most 
susceptible  to  redevelopment  either  by  means 
of  urban-renewal  projects  or  private  develop- 
ment and  expansion  efforts.  Barrio  or  ghetto 
supports  may  thus  be  particularly  susceptible  to 
destruction.  They  are  rarely  replaced  in  what- 
ever alternative  housing  may  be  provided  for 
those   relocated. 

Adjustments  of  minority  old  people  that  de- 
pend on  the  minority  community  may  be  pre- 
carious. One  story  illustrates  this  point  beauti- 
fully. South  Texas  is  an  area  of  high  Mexican 
concentration,  with  considerable  anti-Mexican 
feeling  in  the  Anglo  population.  One  old  poor 
man,  with  no  driver's  license,  and  no  English, 
finds  his  major  pleasure  in  driving  to  church 
bingo  games  in  a  nearby  town.  He  has  been 
stopped  several  times  in  his  slow,  rickety  car, 
but  every  time — so  far — the  policeman  involved 
has  also  been  Mexican,  and  not  only  has  been 
able  to  communicate  with  the  old  man  but  also 
to  tolerate,  and  even  be  amused  by,  his  be- 
havior. This  man's  life  pattern  is  extremely  vul- 
nerable: all  it  would  take  to  destroy  his  life  is 
a  tough  policeman.  He  would  have  almost  no 
meaningful  alternative  pleasures.  Not  to  press 
the  point  too  hard,  adaptations  made  by  poor 
minority  people  are  often  just  this  precarious. 
"Making  out"  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  system 
has  often  meant  taking  a  minor  advantage  of  a 
situation  which  can  arbitrarily  be  changed  com- 
pletely. People  at  the  bottom  of  any  social 
hierarchy  can  rarely  impose  the  conditions  of 
their  life:  their  adjustments  are  thus  easily  dis- 
rupted. Nowhere  is  this  more  probable  than 
with  the  minority  old  person. 

This  is  shown  by  the  abject  destitution  of  El 
Paso's  Mexican-American  elderly  discussed  in 
the  US  Senate  hearing  held  in  that  city  in  1969 
(US  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  1969).  Here, 
where  half  the  city  is  a  poor  and  traditional 
barrio,  where  traditional  family  structure  is 
strong,  but  where  the  external  system  is  hostile 
and  impersonal  welfare  supports  are  below  mini- 
mum levels,  old  Mexicans  literally  starve  if  they 
have  no  family.  If  the  ingroup  supports  fail, 
there  is  nothing  but  starvation.    Quite  obviously, 
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if  this   is  true  for  physical   survival,   it   must  be 
true  for  psychological  well-being. 

The  same  factors  that  militate  against  a  minor- 
ity person's  well-being  at  earlier  ages  continue 
to  operate  without  abatement:  in  many  respects, 
things  are  worse.  Though  an  able-bodied  young 
man  may  suffer  from  job  insecurity,  an  old  man 
with  a  lifetime  of  job  insecurity  will  also  face  a 
future  without  retirement  benefits.  For  a  very 
high  proportion  of  minority  elderly,  this  grim 
statement  represents  reality.  Past  collective 
problems  are,  if  anything,  increased  with  age. 
As  the  society  as  a  whole  becomes  more  bureau- 
cratized,  the  badly  educated  person  of  any 
group  becomes  relatively  worse  off:  minority 
elderly  lag  far  behind  the  dominant  group  in 
such  resources  as  education,  linguistic  fluency 
and  so  on,  that  might  help  them  overcome  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  (Moore,  forthcoming).  It  is 
also  plain  that  the  gap  between  Anglo  and 
minority  elderly  will  increase  in  future  decades. 

The  discussion  of  in-group  support — kin  and 
communal — and  their  changes  and  their  varia- 
tions provides  obvious  opportunities  not  only  for 
research  on  existing  situations  but  also  for  the 
development  of  programs.  Such  programs  might 
build  on  the  strengths  of  past  situations,  while 
avoiding  the  precariousness  of  minority  adapta- 
tions in  the  past.  If  there  is  any  validity  to  the 
hypothesis  that  collective  and  individual  progress 
will  erode  kin  and  communal  supports  for  the 
aged,  it  seems  ridiculous  for  practitioners  not 
to  attempt  some  kind  of  ameliorative  effort.  In 
turn,  such  efforts  may  provide  fruitful  research 
opportunities.  The  "natural  laboratory"  provided 
by  local  variations  in  community  strength  need 
not  be  left  untouched. 

The  discussion  in  this  paper  has  illustrated 
ways  in  which  five  special  characteristic  situa- 
tions of  American  minorities  could  help  illumin- 


ate general  issues  in  the  study  of  aging.  The 
general  issues  relate  to  three  levels  of  analys 
the  functioning  of  aging  individuals,  the  fun 
tioning  of  aging  individuals  in  groups,  and  tl 
functioning  of  the  aged  as  distinctive  collects 
ties.  Although  American  minorities  found  th< 
modern  shape  in  pain  and  in  conflict  and  < 
though  there  are  many  indications  that  both  t 
pain  and  the  conflict  will  continue,  there  is  eve 
reason  to  urge  their  further  study.  The  study 
minorities  must  always  alert  the  social  scient 
to  those  aspects  of  society  and  its  functions  th 
he  may  as  an  individual  prefer  to  ignore.  Pre 
lems  and  conflict  are  part  of  every  society  a 
of  the  experiences  of  every  individual  in  t 
society.  The  gerontologist  all  too  often  forgi 
this  in  his  search  for  correlates  of  "success 
aging."  Minorities  require  that  we  enlarge  c 
generalizations  and  deepen  our  concept) 
framework. 
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Notes  on  Anthropology  and 
Ifie  Minority  Elderly 


Christie  W.  Kiefer,  PhD' 


My  purpose  in  this  brief  paper  is  twofold: 
irst,  I  will  try  to  summarize  the  contributions  of 
nthropological  experience  and  training  to  the 
rudy  of  the  minority  elderly.  In  this  I  address 
lyself  to  gerontologists  who  might  wish  to  bor- 
ow  anthropological  skills,  or  anthropological 
ata,  to  widen  their  perspective.  My  second 
lajor  topic  will  be  the  ways  in  which  research 
n  the  minority  elderly  might  enrich  anthropology 
self. 

ac+oring-out  Ethnicity 

The  fact  that  the  study  of  the  minority  elderly 
ffers  special  possibilities  for  the  refinement  of 
leories  of  aging  is  dealt  with  extensively  in 
rher  chapters  of  this  report.  One  important 
sed  in  this  area  is  for  assessing  separately  the 
Ffects  of  ethnicity,  social  class,  and  discrimina- 
on  on  the  aging  process.  There  are  several 
•eas  of  anthropological  endeavor  which  either 
'ovide  data  that  could  be  used  to  this  end  or 
'ovide  conceptual  and  methodological  guide- 
les  for  future  research. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  measurement  of 
■hnicity.  Ethnicity,  like  aging  itself,  is  a 
-ocess,  in  which  the  events  of  history,  including 
terethnic,  interracial,  and  interclass  relations 
in  be  discerned.  Survey  research  using  ethni- 
ty  as  a  stratifying  variable  in  mixed  national 
spulations  runs  into  the  difficulty  of  relating 
)served  differences  and  similarities  to  these 
'ents.  One  way  of  compensating  for  this  diffi- 
ilty  is  to  try  to  find  out  something  about  the 
e-contact  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  groups 
solved.  Those  who  attempt  to  establish  cul- 
ral    baselines    for    immigrant    groups    must    of 
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course  be  ultimately  content  with  approximations, 
because  the  parent  cultures  have  themselves 
changed  since  the  immigrants  left  their  home- 
land and  because  many  brought  class  and  re- 
gional differences  with  them.  Given  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  the  effort  in  many  cases  has 
been  well  rewarded  (Caudill  &  DeVos,  1956; 
Clark,    1959;    Lewis,    1966;    Madsen,    1965). 

In  studying  the  elderly  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing ethnic  baselines  is  compounded  by  a  lack 
of  readily  available  cross-cultural  materials.  An- 
thropologists have  written  little  on  the  social 
roles  of  the  elderly  and  even  less  on  develop- 
mental changes  in  adult  personality  in  other  cul- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  anthropologists  have 
not  restricted  their  attention  to  rats  and  college 
sophomores  in  the  collection  of  primary  data, 
and  a  great  deal  of  material  on  the  personalities 
of  middle-aged  and  elderly  subjects — including 
projective  test  responses,  dreams,  values,  per- 
sonal philosophies  and  religious  revelations,  and 
folklore — is  available  for  developmental  analysis. 
Such  sources  as  Microcard  Publications  of  Pri- 
mary Records  in  Culture  and  Personality  and 
the  Yale  Human  Relations  Area  Files  should  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  study  of  ethnicity  and  aging, 
as  should  the  files  of  individual  anthropologists 
who  have  gathered  personality  materials. 

Since  the  contents  of  these  materials  vary  in 
meaning  from  culture  to  culture  (that  is,  "mean- 
ing" is  established  by  the  relationship  of  a  sym- 
bol, idea,  or  act  to  the  complex,  integrated  cul- 
tural system  in  which  it  occurs),  anthropologists 
familiar  with  the  culture  from  which  a  given  body 
of  material  was  drawn  should  be  employed  in 
the  analysis  of  that  material.  Likewise,  an  ex- 
tensive background  in  the  ethnology  of  the  tar- 
get region,  nation,  or  tribe  should  inform  the 
collection  of  new  materials  on  aging. 
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Studying  the  Process  of  Ethnicity 

Acculturation  and  cultural  pluralism  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  anthropologists  for  decades. 
Such  studies  generally  emphasize  the  disorgan- 
izing effects  of  inter-ethnic  contact  on  the  cul- 
tures of  dependent  or  minority  groups  and  the 
difficulties  of  adjustment  of  the  "marginal  man" 
between  two  cultural  worlds.  The  studies  of 
Barnouw  (1950),  Berreman  (1964),  Hallowell 
(1955),  Mead  (1956),  and  Spindler  (1952)  come 
immediately  to  mind,  and  the  reports  on  specific 
ethnic  groups  in  this  volume  list  many  other 
works  in  the  field  of  acculturation.  Such  studies 
might  very  well  reward  the  search  for  hypotheses 
bearing  on  two  problems:  (a)  how  does  accul- 
turation affect  the  lives  of  the  minority  elderly? 
(6)  to  what  extent  is  the  phenomenon  of  cul- 
tural "marginality"  applicable  to  all  old  people 
in  a   rapidly  changing  society? 

Answers  to  these  questions  may  help  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of:  (o)  the  role  of  specific 
values  and  beliefs  in  intergenerational  relations; 
(b)  capacities  for — and  styles  of — cognitive  re- 
orientation in  middle  and  late  life;  (c)  aliena- 
tion as  a  social  and  as  a  psychological  process. 

Another  potential  of  this  type  of  study  which 
has  scarcely  been  touched  and  which  might  be- 
come increasingly  important  as  communication 
between  ethnic  groups  and  nations  intensifies 
lies  in  the  area  of  supra-ethnic  consciousness  as 
an  adaptive  resource.  Erikson's  (1969)  study  of 
the  life  of  Gandhi  is  an  example  of  an  attempt 
to  show  how  a  bicultural  background  can  become 
a  personal  asset.  The  recent  experience  of  some 
psychologically-oriented  anthropologists  indi- 
cates that  biculturalism,  or  supra-culturalism, 
might  be  an  adaptive  style  widely  represented 
among  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  States 
(Kiefer,  Clark,  &  Pierce,  1970;  Molohon,  1968). 
Certain  studies  of  schizophrenia  (Laing,  1968; 
Menninger,  1963;  Sullivan,  1946)  encourage  us 
to  search  for  links  between  psychological  mar- 
ginality and  personal  growth. 

Class  and  Culture 

Data  on  the  role  of  culturally  conditioned  be- 
liefs, values,  and  attitudes  in  the  aging  process 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  ethnic  elderly 
may  have  a  much  wider  utility  than  the  mere 
understanding  of  minorities  themselves — or  even 
than  of  "minorityship"  in  general.  It  is  clear 
from  a  number  of  studies  that  patterns  of  social 
integration  for  the  aged  differ  by  social  class 
(Clark  &  Anderson,  1967;  Rosow,  1967,  Shanas, 
Townsend,    Wedderburn,     Friis,    Milhoj,    &    Ste- 


houwer,  1968).  It  is  not  yet  clear  however,  1 
what  extent  "situational  factors"  such  as  heal- 
and  income  are  responsible  for  these  difference 
as  opposed  to  what  Gans  (1962)  called  "da 
subcultural"  factors — that  is,  cognitive  and  a 
fective  habits  of  socioeconomic  class  membe 
ship.  That  subcultural  factors  might  be  impc 
tant  in  the  study  of  aging  and  social  class  ar 
that  such  factors  might  be  profitably  examine 
from  an  anthropological  perspective,  I  will  t 
to  show  with  an  example. 

The  fact  that  working  class  elderly  seem  to  d 
pend  much  more  than  the  middle-class  elder 
on  long-term,  structured  relationships  for  soci 
intercourse  might  be  partly  a  result  of  differe 
rates  and  styles  of  the  individuation  proce 
described  by  Neugarten  (1964): 

...  an  increased  inner  orientation;  increased  separati 
from  environment;  a  certain  amount  of  centripetal  mo> 
ment  which  leads  to  increased  consistency  and  c 
creased    complexity.    .    .    . 

The  cultural  factors  influencing  this  proc< 
are  undoubtedly  complex  but  may  have  mair 
to  do  with  the  style  of  interpersonal  relatic 
in  earlier  stages  of  life.  In  many  immigrant  su 
cultures  in  the  city  and  in  the  working  class 
will  group  all  these  together  under  the  te 
folk  subcultures  for  purposes  of  simplicity), 
terpersonal  relations  seem  to  be  characteriz 
by  what  I  call  structural  intimacy.  The  te 
stands  for  the  quality  of  relationships  whc 
the  cohesiveness  of  social  groups  is  valued  abc 
any  immediate  benefit  of  membership,  either  rr 
terial  of  emotional. 

Students  of  the  urban  working  class,  as  w 
as  of  peasant  societies,  have  noted  that  th< 
groups  stress  collateral  and  lineal  relationsh 
among  people  over  individualism  and  that  etn 
are  often  "particularistic"  or  "situational"  rati 
than  "universalistic."  The  first  of  these  va1 
orientations  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  fate 
the  individual — his  security  and  merit — are 
separable  from  that  of  the  group.  Recogniti 
for  achievement,  responsibility  for  livelihood,  a 
blame  for  failure  are  shared  among  the  me 
bers  of  any  collective  enterprise  (nation,  fam 
village,  or  shop).  Within  such  groups,  the  re 
tionships  tend  to  be  circumscribed  with  mc 
ritual  obligations  and  privileges.  Structural  f 
tures  of  in-group  relations — kinship,  rank,  grc 
membership,  generation,  or  socioeconomic  sta 
— can  be  relied  on  to  override  personal  id 
syncracies  where  the  goals  of  the  group  < 
concerned.     This    leads    into    the    second    va 
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dimension  mentioned  above,  ethical  "particular- 
ism.'' Since  the  individual  is  defined  in  terms  of 
me  role  he  happens  to  be  playing  at  any  given 
time,  his  values  likewise  tend  to  be  role-specific, 
Vher  than  abstract  and  general.  Conversely, 
:ince  one's  loyalties  are  to  people  and  not  to 
personal  or  universal  ideals  or  goals,  roles  are 
lot  equivalent  across  institutions  and  role-play- 
jrs  are  not  negotiable  like  currencies;  they  are 
ippurtenances  of  the  group. 

Seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual, 
his  means  that  psychological  and  material  se- 
:urity  are  to  be  achieved  through  the  cultivation 
)f  mutually  binding  relationships,  more  than 
hrough  the  competitive  pursuit  of  abstract  ends, 
ty  "mutually  binding,"  I  do  not  mean  intimate 
i  the  sense  that  Americans  generally  mean  that 
erm,  however.  The  spontaneous  expression  of 
motion  introduces  an  element  of  unpredictabil- 
y  into  human  relationships,  and,  in  structurally 
itimate  groups,  is  carefully  relegated  to  ritual 
ontexts  with  distinct  boundaries.  Although  the 
fable  relationships  which  result  are  highly  pre- 
ictable,  the  prediction  need  not  be  one  of  emo- 
onal  gratification  to  be  acceptable.  Many 
i.ddle-class  roles,  by  contrast  (with  the  notable 
vception  of  the  nuclear  family),  are  based  on 
mversalistic  criteria  of  performance  and  the 
lea  of  individual  responsibility.  Such  roles  de- 
end  for  their  stability  on,  and  must  be  adapted 
>.  the  personalities  of  the  role-players  con- 
Jived  as  integrated,  consistent  moral-aesthetic 
-stems. 

To  the  extent  that  the  individual's  experience 
limited  to  structurally  intimate  groups,  he  may 
arn  to  identify  his  own  needs  and  aims  with 
ose  of  his  reference  groups.  This,  of  course, 
3rks  against  the  development  of  a  sense  of  per- 
■nal  autonomy,  or  an  interiorized  locus  of  con- 
s'. It  means  that  the  individual  is  given  to 
ojectivity  in  his  perception  of  the  world  and 
at  he  has  difficulty  conceiving  of  himself  as  a 
irposeful,  independent  agent  in  interpersonal 
lations.  As  Gans  (1962)  said  of  the  Italian  in 
iston's  West  End,  "[He]  operates  without  a 
It-image."  I  have  observed  the  same  traits 
long  Japanese-Americans  of  San  Francisco, 
e  middle-class  elderly  probably  perceive  the 
anges  occurring  in  their  own  cognitive  func- 
'ns  more  distinctly  than  do  the  folk-subcultural 
ierly,  who  tend  to  be  more  projective  in  the 
't  place  and  therefore  to  ascribe  changes  in 
nsciousness  to  the  environment.  This  is  sup- 
rted  by  research  showing  the  positive  correla- 
n   between    middle-class   membership   and    in- 


trapunitiveness  and  between  lower  class  mem- 
bership and  extrapunitiveness  (Henry  &  Short 
1954). 

Erikson's  (1963)  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
"ego  integrity  versus  despair"  thus  holds  well 
enough  for  middle-class  urban  sophisticates  but 
leaves  out  the  survivors  of  structurally  intimate 
societies.  The  middle-class  elderly  must  adjust 
to  a  certain  loss  of  their  characteristic  ability 
to  continue  the  self-conscious  modification  of 
their  goals,  values,  and  life  styles  in  keeping 
with  changes  in  their  cultural  milieu  and  their 
position  in  it.  Cumming  and  Henry's  "disen- 
gagement theory"  (1961)  describes  the  process 
by  which  many  of  these  people  more-or-less 
deliberately  renounce  some  social  functions  and 
roles  in  order  to  remain  successfully  "engaged" 
in  others. 

The  adaptive  tasks  of  the  folk-subculture  el- 
derly are  somewhat  different,  as  Rosow  (1967) 
and  others  have  shown.  Their  lifelong  culturally 
conditioned  tendency  to  projectivity  may  cause 
them  to  perceive  the  changes  of  aging  pri- 
marily as  changes  in  their  social  and  physical 
milieu — as  coming  at  them  from  outside,  rather 
than  from  inside.  Because  of  their  relative  lack 
of  skill  in  consciously  engaging  others  in  instru- 
mental ways,  they  may  suffer  greater  confusion 
and  depression  through  the  loss  of  familiar  peo- 
ple and  surroundings. 

The  solution  to  such  questions  as  identifying 
the  roles  of  subculture,  class,  and  development 
m  aging  involves  the  unravelling  of  a  complex 
network  of  processes.  Such  a  task  might  benefit 
at  least  in  the  initial  stages  from  a  study  of 
these  processes  in  situ,  an  attempt  to  see  each 
in  relation  to  the  total  background  of  behavior 
which  gives  it  meaning;  in  short,  from  partici- 
pant observation,  the  collection  of  intensive  life- 
history  materials,  and  phenomenological  analyses 
of  the  structure  and  content  of  behavior,  those 
techniques  generally  used  in  cultural  anthro- 
pology for  eliciting  pattern  in  complex  behavior. 

Rewards  for  Anthropologists 

Personality   and   Cultural   Change 

In  their  classic  work  on  personality  and  cul- 
ture,  Murray  and   Kluckhohn   (1953)   wrote: 

The  Influence  of  cultural  patterns  upon  individuals  has 
certain  characteristic  differences  in  literate  and  non- 
literate  societies.  In  non-literate  societies  the  emphasis 
is  upon  patterns  as  binding  individuals  and  upon  the 
satisfactions  that  individuals  find  in  the  fulfillment  of 
intricately  involuted  patterns.  In  literate  societies  the 
emphasis  must  be  placed  more  upon  pattern  conflict 
and  upon  the  relationship  this  bears  to  personality  dis- 
organization. 
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As  his  discipline  becomes  increasingly  involved 
in  the  study  of  complex,  literate  societies,  the 
anthropologist-  must  turn  his  attention  more 
closely  to  sources  of  continuity  and  discontinu- 
ity in  social  life.  We  are  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  social  change;  caste,  ethnic,  and 
class  variation;  and  regional  variations  as  im- 
portant sources  of  discontinuity  in  complex  so- 
cieties; and  we  are  aware  that  increasing  mobil- 
ity and  massification  produce  personal  experi- 
ences of  these  discontinuities  for  more  and  more 
people.  Another  important  source  of  discon- 
tinuity, however,  has  been  studied  insufficiently 
in  anthropology:  namely,  developmental  change 
in  the  individual.  All  individuals  in  all  societies 
experience  changes  in  their  bodies  and  minds 
throughout  their  lives.  The  nature  of  any  speci- 
fic developmental  change  and  whether  it  is  felt 
keenly  or  hardly  noticed,  sought  eagerly  or 
dreaded  and  avoided,  is  in  some  measure  a 
matter  of  cultural  patterning.  The  study  of  hu- 
man variability  in  middle  and  late  life  develop- 
ment and  the  interrelations  of  development  and 
such  things  as  economics  and  social  structure 
would  greatly  enrich  our  knowledge  of  pattern 
and   pattern   conflict. 

As  things  stand,  anthropologists  generally  as- 
sume that  personality  is  a  constant  (for  their 
purposes)  from  maturity  on,  or  at  least  that 
major  changes  in  personality  are  exceptional 
under  normal  circumstances  (Clark,  1967;  Kiefer, 
1970).  As  a  result  of  this  point  of  view,  data  on 
adult  personality  are  seldom  examined  for  the 
effects  of  age.  Hallowell's  classic  study  of 
Ojibwa  acculturation  (1951)  is  an  example. 
Populations  whose  age  distributions  are  neither 
random  nor  congruent  are  compared,  and  the 
differences  attributed  to  historical  effects  with- 
out reference  to  age.  True,  Hallowell  knew  most 
of  his  subjects  personally  and  was  impressed  by 
the  ability  of  the  Rorschach  to  distinguish  gross 
levels  of  mental  health.  However,  a  re-examina- 
tion of  his  raw  data  for  developmental  trends 
might  throw  some   new   light  on   his   hypotheses. 

The  Study  of  Values 

For  another  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
developmental  perspective  to  anthropology,  let 
us  turn  to  the  concept  of  "value  orientations" 
(Kluckhohn,  1953),  or  "themes"  (Opler,  1946). 
Anthropologists  tend  to  think  of  culturally  pat- 
terned, preconscious  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  time  and  space,  human  relations,  and 
and  nature  as  a  general  fund  of  information, 
like    language,    which    is    learned    once-for-all    in 


the  process  of  growing  up  in  a  culture  (or  soi 
segment  of  a  culture).  Variations  from  the  c 
tural  norm  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  p 
tern,  but  these  also  are  generally  considered 
be  the  fixed  attributes  of  individuals  or  grou 
Attempts  to  study  systematically  the  distril 
tion  of  value  orientations  in  cultural  groi 
(Caudill  &  Scarr,  1962;  Kluckhohn  &  Strodtbe 
1961)  have  therefore  taken  widespread  int 
generational  differences  in  norms  to  be  signs 
more-or-less  lasting  (and  probably  cumulati- 
change  for  the  whole  society  or  some  ma 
segment  of  it.  Although  some  theorists  he- 
begun  to  think  of  socialization  and  enculturat 
as  lifelong  processes  (see  esp.  Wallace,  197 
there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  so  far 
discover  systematic  relationships  between 
velopmental  stages  and  value  orientatic 
Methodologically,  this  would  be  difficult,  sii 
it  would  probably  require  long-term  longitudi 
studies.  However,  work  on  changes  in  cognil 
functioning  associated  with  old  age  alluded 
earlier  in  this  chapter  suggest  that  the  devel 
mental  study  of  values  might  contribute  a  gr 
deal    to   theories   of   culture   change. 

Aging    and    Minorityship 

The  study  of  the  adult  life  cycle  among  mil 
ity  groups  appears  to  be  an  excellent  way 
increase  our  knowledge  of  pattern  conflid 
complex  societies.  Such  studies  provide  a  uni 
opportunity  to  observe  the  interactions  of  sc 
change,  acculturation,  spacial  and  social  mc 
ity,  and  aging  in  the  individual  personality, 
yet,  there  is  no  tried-and-true  theoretical  fra 
work  for  studies  of  this  kind— a  fact  w 
should  itself  entice  the  theorist.  Identity  th< 
(Erikscn,  1963)  offers  one  intriguing  possibi 
Being  much  less  biologically  deterministic 
the  psychoanalytic  models  of  personality  f 
tioning  long  popular  in  anthropology,  ide( 
theory  has  two  distinct  advantages  for  the 
pose  at  hand:  (o)  it  lends  itself  easily  to 
cycle  studies,  rather  than  fixating  on  childr 
and  adolescence,  (b)  it  is  much  more  sens 
to  the  interactions  of  the  interpersonal  and 
intrapersonal  (Wallace,  1967).  In  addition,  i 
tity  theory  appears  to  be  a  very  promising 
proach  to  the  dynamics  of  ethnic  group  "b 
daries"    (Barth,    1969). 

Summary 

The  terms  "aged"  and  "minority  group" 
refer  to  high-level  abstractions  covering 
plex,   heterogeneous   realities.    "Triangulatio 
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viewing  such  abstractions  from  the  dispersed 
vantage-point  of  several  disciplines — is  one  good 
way  of  keeping  them  in  their  places,  as  we  must 
if  our  theories  are  to  have  practical  impact. 
Anthropology  provides  a  literature  and  a 
methodology  for  viewing  ethnicity  as  a  process 
— and  as  one  of  many  processes  contributing  to 
the  status  of  the  elderly.  The  developmental 
perspective  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  anthro- 
pological study  of  change  and  conflict. 
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Introduction 


Robert  J.  Havighurst,  PhD1 


This  is  the  third  and  final  report  of  a  three-year  project  carried  on  by  the  Geron- 
tological Society  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Administration  on  Aging  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  aims  of  the  project 
have  been:  (I)  to  identify  research  areas  in  applied  social  gerontology  that  deserve 
the  highest  priority  in  financial  support;  (2)  to  summarize  critically  the  research  that 
has  been  done  in  those  areas;  and  (3)  to  suggest  promising  research  designs  and  pro- 
cedures in  those  areas.  It  was  expected  that  the  reports  of  this  project  would  help  the 
administrators  of  research  funds  in  their  allocation  of  support  money  and  would  help 
researchers  in  the  choice  of  research  problems  and  the  design  of  their  research. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  a  loosely  organized  Committee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Goals  in  Social  Gerontology,  with  Robert  J.  Havighurst  as  Chairman.  Member- 
ship on  the  Committee  has  changed  from  year  to  year,  as  one  or  another  piece  of  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Altogether,  approximately  55  persons  have  written  papers 
or  memoranda  and  75  persons  have  attended  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tees. 

The  1970-1971  Program 

For  the  year  just  concluded,  four  Research  and  Development  Teams  were  formed  1o 
produce  research  proposals  and  to  survey  research  in  the  following  four  areas: 

Flexible  Careers  and  Life  Styles 

Evaluation  of  Social  Services  for  the  Elderly 

Living  Arrangements:    Relations  of  Man-Made  Environment  to  Adjustment  in  Aging 

Perceptions  of  Aging 

The  work  of  these  teams  was  coordinated  by  the  Institute  for  Community  Studies  of 
Kansas  City,  which  is  coordinator  of  the  Midwest  Council  for  Social  Research  on 
Aging. 

Two  staff  members  of  the  Institute,  Warren  A.  Peterson  and  Jack  Sigler,  gave  part 
of  their  time  to  this  project,  and  each  of  them  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  four  R  and 
D  teams. 

Flexible  Careers  and  Life  Styles 

The  Flexible  Careers  Team  has  gone  the  furthest  toward  making  actual  proposals 
for  research.  They  worked  out  a  conceptual  scheme  for  the  study  and  analysis  of 
career  changes  in  the  years  between  40  and  65,  developed  an  interview  schedule  to 
explore  work  and  leisure  during  this  age  period,  and  conducted  interviews  with  three 
significant  groups  of  people: 

a.  Middle-aged  migrants  from  metropolitan  areas  to  the  Ozark  region 

b.  Middle-aged  blacks  in  Kansas  City 

c.  Women  (mainly  widows)  in  Chicago 


I     Correspondence     concerning     this     Report     should 
ment  of   Education,   The   University   of  Chicago,    Chicagc 


Havighurst,     Depart- 


it.      • 
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Evaluation  of  Social  Services  for  the  Elderly 

The  Team  working  on  Evaluation  of  Social  Services  has  produced  a  set  of  papers 
that  gives  a  reasonably  useful  conceptual  structure  to  this  complex  and  frustrating 
field  for  researchers.  With  the  impending  appropriation  of  large  amounts  of  public 
money  for  comprehensive  services  for  the  aging,  there  is  little  serious  evaluation  of 
such  services,  there  is  mutual  distrust  between  the  staff  members  of  service  programs 
and  the  research  specialists  in  evaluation  of  services;  and  there  is  serious  danger  that 
confidence  in  social  services  policy  and  programs  will  break  down  with  resultant  de- 
crease of  support  from  government  agencies. 

Living  Arrangements 

For  most  people  who  live  well  beyond  the  age  of  65,  there  is  no  more  important 
crisis  than  that  of  having  to  change  one's  living  arrangements.  This  happens  several 
times  in  the  lives  of  many  people  who  live  into  their  80s.  It  is  as  much  or  more  of  a 
crisis  for  people  with  money  as  it  is  for  people  of  such  limited  income  that  they  must 
seek  public-subsidized  housing  or  be  dependent  on  relatives. 

Researchers  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  living  arrangements. 
In  the  first  CoRaD  report  there  was  a  substantial  survey  and  critique  of  research  on 
Housing  and  Living  Arrangements.  This  served  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Team  that  worked  with  Kermit  Schooler  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  that  team  have  been  working  on  a  set  of  papers  which  is  not  yet  com- 
plete.   These  papers  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Perceptions  of  Aging 

Finally,  this  year's  Committee  added  a  new  topic  to  the  list  of  high-priority  re- 
search problems— Perceptions  of  Aging.  The  research  in  this  area  has  two  major 
aspects— Self-Perceptions,  and  Perceptions  by  Others.  The  Chairman  of  this  sub- 
group, Warren  A.  Peterson,  has  pointed  to  the  importance  for  social  policy  of  knowing 
more  about  each  aspect  of  this  topic. 
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Flexible  Careers  and  Life  Styles 


Edited  by 

James  R,  Murray,  Ph 


Introduction:  Research  on  Work 
and  Leisure  After  Forty 


A  team  of  social  scientists  has  been  working  toward  the  development  of  an  ap- 
proach to  research  on  work  and  leisure  as  engaged  in  during  the  adult  portion  of  the 
life  cycle.  The  team  was  composed  of  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  H.  L.  Hearn,  Helena 
Lopata,  James  Murray,  Edward  Powers,  David  Oliver  and  Harold  Orbach.1  The 
following  papers  have  grown  out  of  the  work  of  this  team.  The  first  paper  attempts 
to  present  the  general  conceptual  framework  and  instrument  which  were  developed 
by  the  group.  The  next  three  papers  represent  specific  applications  of  the  instrument 
to  relatively  homogeneous  groups,  with  the  respective  authors  functioning  as  inde- 
pendent investigators.  Hopefully,  these  applications  will  demonstrate  some  of  the 
possible  uses  of  the  instrument  and  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  phenomenon  that 
is  being  studied. 


I.  We     are     also     indebted     to     Warren     Peterson, 
some   of   our  discussions. 


Frank     Steinhart,     and     James     Wiley,     who     participated     in 
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Personal  and  Situational  Factors 
Producing  Flexible  Careers 


James  R.  Murray,  PhD1,  Edward  A.  Powers,  PhD2  and 
Robert  J.  Havighurst,  PhD1 


In  principle,  the  diversity  of  work  and  non- 
ork  activities  which  occur  in  modern  societies 
esents  individuals  with  a  nearly  limitless  range 
•  alternatives  from  which  personal  activities  can 
3  chosen.  However,  individuals  are  constrained 
om  engaging  in  many  activities.  Most  jobs 
quire  specific  experiences  or  training  and  many 
rms  of  recreation  are  either  too  costly  or 
nply  possess  limited  appeal.  Moreover,  the 
ise  with  which  individuals  can  acquire  the 
erequisites  for  given  activities  is  inversely  re- 
ted,  in  many  cases,  to  the  desirability  of  the 
tivities,  e.g.,  becoming  a  successful  executive 
owning  a  summer  home  with  a  yacht  are  not 
sy.  As  choices  are  made  and  lived  with,  the 
nge  of  viable  options  diminishes.  Thus,  a  45- 
ar-old  machinist  can  adopt  a  radically  new 
>rk  activity  only  with  greaf  difficulty  and  ex- 
cise. He  is  also  constrained  in  his  non-work 
tivities — certainly  few  machinists  are  members 
private  country  clubs! 

Clague  (1971),  Havighurst  et  al.  (1969)  and 
eps  (1971)  have  discussed  the  past  and  pres- 
t  reality  of  rigid  careers  as  well  as  the  po- 
itials  within  society  for  supporting  life-styles 
ich  genuinely  utilize  and  maximize  the  oppor- 
uties  inherent  in  a  diverse  society.  There 
;ms  to  be  a  public  consensus  regarding  the 
lues  of  growth,  flexibility  and,  in  general,  per- 
lal  fullness  as  goals  for  individuals.  However, 
ire  are  questions  or  issues  which  do  seem  to 
round  these  qualities  of  human  existence,  es- 
cially  when  they  are  proposed  as  social  goals. 

Committee    on     Human     Development     and     Industrial     Rela- 
s,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  60637. 
Dept.    of   Sociology.    Iowa    State    University.    Ames,     Iowa 


These  questions  tend  to  focus  on  the  methods 
which  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals 
on  a  national  scale.  Although  the  agents,  public 
or  private,  of  social  facilitation  may  not  now  be 
fully  committed  to  such  goals,  knowledge  of  the 
basic  conditions  which  foster  personal  growth 
and   fullness   may   be   presently   obtainable. 

There  appear  to  be  two  conceptually  simple 
realms  of  activity  in  adult  life— work  and  leisure. 
Although  the  relative  proportion  of  time  spent 
in  these  two  types  of  activity  can  vary  across 
individuals,  it  tends  to  be  quite  consistent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  60,  with  retirement 
radically  changing  the  proportion.  The  sense 
in  which  the  concept  of  flexibility  can  be  used 
to  discuss  a  history  of  work  and  leisure  activities 
is  relative  to  some  norm,  either  empirical  or 
evaluative,  of  freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to 
job  or  leisure  activity  or  both.  Facilitating  flexi- 
bility presents  both  social  and  individual  prob- 
lems and  determining  what  characterizes  flexibil- 
ity and  what  factors  effect  flexibility  can  aid 
in   dealing   with   such   problems. 

Work:    Job  History 

The  dominance  of  economic  reality  places  in- 
come producing  activity,  i.e.,  work,  in  a  central 
position  in  adult  life.  Consideration  of  flexibil- 
ity in  a  lifetime  of  work-related  activities  can 
readily  be  approached  through  the  notion  of 
work  careers.  A  work  career  can  be  defined  as 
"a  succession  of  related  jobs,  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy  of  prestige,  through  which  persons 
move  in  an  ordered  (more-or-iess  predictable) 
sequence"  (Wilensky,  1961).  Thus,  flexibility 
with  respect  to  careers  would  involve  the  move- 
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ment  from  one  career  to  another,  e.g.,  from 
machinist  to  stock  broker.  Included  in  the  no- 
tion of  career  is  the  concept  of  job,  with  changes 
in  jobs  occurring  within  the  career.  Clearly, 
career  change  also  involves  job  change.  Empiri- 
cally, then,  the  difference  between  within-career 
job  change  and  between-career  job  change  must 
be   carefully  evaluated. 

We  have  operationally  defined  a  job  as  a 
specific  work/salary  position.  It  is  a  position 
with  certain  activities,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties. From  this  point  of  view,  jobs  can  be 
changed  within  a  single  company  or  they  can 
remain  the  same  even  though  employers  change. 
Thus,  a  third-grade  teacher  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  changing  jobs  if  he  left  one  school 
district  and  joined  another — yet  remained  a 
third-grade  teacher.  Alternatively,  promotions 
within  a  single  company  are  often  job  changes, 
since  some  duties  are  given  up  and  new  ones 
added.  The  issues  involved  in  conceptualizing 
and  measuring  careers  or  career-changes  di- 
rectly involve  the  job  as  a  unit  of  work  activity 
and  a  clear,  if  even  imperfect,  definition  of  a 
job  is  necessary  for  studying  careers.  From  this 
perspective,  the  flexibility  of  individual  work 
histories  can  be  examined.  The  basic  event 
which  must  be  evaluated  is  the  simple  job 
change.  Flexibility  of  careers  requires  a  flexi- 
bility of  jobs.  What  makes  a  person  change 
jobs? 

The  question  of  which  factors  affect  job 
change  does  not  have  a  simple  answer.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  categorize  the  multitude  of 
particular  events  or  conditions  which  lead  to  job 
change  along  two  global  dimensions.  Both  di- 
mensions, which  are  at  least  conceptually  inde- 
pendent, refer  to  the  strength  and  "location"  of 
the  sources  of  force  or  pressure  which  led  to  job 
changes.  The  two  dimensions  are:  I)  the  self 
as  a  source  of  pressure  or  motivation  for  job 
change;  and  2)  the  environment  (non-self)  as  the 
locus  of  pressure  for  job  change.  For  both  of 
these  dimensions,  the  strength  of  the  pressure  to 
change  can  vary,  i.e.,  no  pressure  or  complete 
pressure.  The  strength  of  these  two  factors  can 
vary  independently.  In  fact,  negative-pressure 
may  even  exist  in  terms  of  either  dimension.  For 
example,  an  extremely  tight  labor  market,  per- 
haps such  as  existed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1930s,  would  lead  to  rather  strong  environ- 
mental pressures  to  retain  one's  job.  Also,  in- 
dividuals may  invest  such  a  great  deal  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  job  that  they  feel  compelled 
to  retain  it,  such  as  board-certified  physicians. 


The  use  of  these  two  dimensions  of  pressure  01 
force  in  consideration  of  a  job  change  can  be 
described  as  follows.  It  is  hypothesized,  that  a 
any  given  time,  each  individual  is  subject  to  twc 
sources  of  pressure  to  change  jobs;  external  pres 
sure  and  internal  pressure.  Independently  o 
each  other,  the  strength  of  each  of  these  pres 
sures  can  be  zero,  positive  or  negative.  For  the 
individual,  then,  the  combination  of  these  twc 
forces  will  result  in  a  disposition  either  to  changi 
or  not  to  change  jobs.  Although  the  thresholc 
which  individuals  have  may  differ  over  specifii 
sources  of  pressure,  there  will  be  a  definite  dis 
position  toward,  or  probability  of,  changin< 
jobs.  This  simple  model  implies  that  when  ai 
individual  does  change  jobs,  these  two  kinds  o 
pressures  have  resulted  in  a  disposition  to  changi 
jobs. 

One  additional  factor  must  be  added  to  thi 
model.  The  existence  and  quality  of  job  alterna 
tives  or  opportunities  which  an  individual  pei 
ceives  as  available  plays  a  central  role  in  hi 
acting  on  the  disposition  to  change  jobs.  A 
individual  may  be  disposed  toward  changin 
jobs  but  not  do  so  because  attractive  alterne 
tives  are  not  available.  Conversely,  althoug 
alternative  jobs  may  be  perceived  as  possible 
an  individual  would  not  change  jobs  if  the  pre; 
sures  to  do  so  were  absent  or  negative.  Finally 
the  choice  of  a  new  job,  compared  to  the  pre 
vious  one,  is  assumed  to  be  determined  to 
large  extent  by  the  kind  of  motivational  force 
which    led   to   the   job   change. 

This  model  of  the  forces  which  lead  to  jo 
changes,  and  thereby  career  changes  as  dete 
mined  by  the  differences  between  new  and  ol 
jobs,  can  serve  as  a  framework  for  understandin 
both  the  empirical  patterns  of  job  histories  an 
the  conditions  likely  to  facilitate  career  flexibi 
ity.  Although  the  unit  which  this  model  focuse 
on  is  the  individual,  the  model  requires  specific; 
tion  of  social  conditions  for  both  understandin 
the  environmental  pressures  as  well  as  the  ranc 
of  job  alternatives  or  options. 

This  model  can  be  applied  to  work  histoi 
data  which  include  descriptions  of  jobs  hel< 
reasons  for  changing  jobs,  and  information  n 
garding  job  options.  If  an  entire  life-sequenc 
of  jobs  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  data,  it  is  possib 
to  characterize  individuals'  work  careers  accon 
ing  to  the  inferred  nature  of  the  work-motiv, 
tions  which  prevailed  over  their  work  histone 
In  fact,  a  fourfold  typology  of  work  historii 
can  be  constructed  if  the  inferred  motivation 
strengths    are    dichotomized.     Table     I    contan 
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this  schematic  typology  of  career  patterns  in 
terms  of  the  underlying  motivational  factors.  It 
is  important  to  note  that,  although  this  model 
has  been  constructed  for  individual  job  changes, 
it  is  being  applied  to  sequences  of  job  changes 
and  therefore  represents  an  abstraction  of  moti- 
vational themes  or  predominant  patterns  over 
the  entire  work  history.  The  career-pattern  types 
are  labels  used  to  exemplify  relatively  extreme 
patterns  of  motivation  along  both  dimensions 
simultaneously. 

Routine-career  (low-low). — This  job  history 
pattern  represents  an  absence  of  career  change 
and  an  uneventful  series  of  job  changes.  Auto 
workers,  postal  employees,  bureaucrats,  etc. 
typify  this  pattern.  Although  there  may  have 
been  promotion,  neither  pressures  from  the  self 
nor  the  environment  have  led  to  major  job 
changes.  Career  military  or  public  service  em- 
ployees, who,  at  early  retirement,  take  on  new 
jobs  very  similar  to  their  previous  positions 
(middle  management  or  administrative  work) 
would  also  be  considered  as  examples  of  this 
type.  This  pattern  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
modal  type  in  modern  US  today. 

Self-determined  career  (low-high). — This  pat- 
tern of  job  change  is  one  in  which  there  have 
been  significant  job  changes  but  none  has  re- 
sulted from  environmental  pressures  to  change. 
Job  changes  which  constitute  career  changes  or 
major  advances  within  a  career  would  exemplify 
this  motivational  pattern.  The  so-called  entre- 
preneurial career,  with  individual  motivation  and 
determination  being  primary,  would  be  of  this 
type.  The  sense  in  which  the  environment  has  no 
influence  on  job  change  is  that  there  exist  no 
factors  which  indicate  either  economic  inade- 
quacy of  the  current  position  or  some  likelihood 
that  the  job  will  terminate.  The  self-instigated 
nature  of  job  changes  can  occur  either  because 
of  personal  desires  for  new  experiences  in  work, 
leisure,   or  simply   economic   gain.     Examples   of 

Table  1.  Schematic  Typology  of  Work-History 
Motivational  Patterns. 
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such  careers  would  include  becoming  the  chief 
executive  of  a  major  corporation,  successfully 
establishing  a  business  of  one's  own,  or  becom 
ing  a  clergyman  at  age  50. 

Situationally-determined  career  (high-low). — 
This  job  history  pattern  is  truly  the  opposite  of 
the  preceding  type.  Individual  motivation  and 
direction  appears  to  be  totally  absent,  with  job 
changes  being  completely  determined  by  the  en- 
vironment. Jobs  are  left  as  a  result  of  economic 
or  other  situational  forces  beyond  individual 
control  and  new  jobs  taken  through  a  route  of 
least-resistance  or  effort.  In  fact,  there  appears 
to  be  no  career  in  many  job  histories.  A  wo- 
man who  moves  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force  as 
family  financial  needs  fluctuate  would  exemplify 
this  pattern.  Unskilled  workers  who  move  from 
job  to  job  as  employers  undergo  economic  set- 
backs would  also  be  an  example.  This  pattern 
would  be  most  frequent  in  the  economically 
disadvantaged  groups. 

Self-directed  accommodation  career  (high- 
high). — This  job  history  pattern  represents  the  in- 
dividual's shaping  of  his  job  history  in  the  face  of 
environmental  pressures  to  change  jobs.  Where 
the  situationally  determined  work  history  shows 
no  relationship  of  job  progression  or  establish- 
ment of  a  new  career  over  job  changes,  the 
present  pattern  would  show  order.  The  individ- 
ual has  definite  work  objectives  which  he  at- 
tempts to  realize  and  in  so  doing  adjusts  to 
various  environmental  pressures.  For  example, 
many  unemployed  engineers  from  the  aerospace 
industry  show  self-direction  in  their  choice  of 
new  jobs,  as  do  retiring  military.  A  woman 
who  must  begin  earning  money  in  order  to  send 
her  children  to  college  but  who  prepares  for 
and  seeks  a  specific  job,  say  technician  or 
specialized  teacher,   would  also  be  an  example. 

Leisure  Activity 

Throughout  adulthood  some  portion  of  one's 
time  and  activity  is  devoted  to  non-economic 
endeavors,  i.e.,  "leisure."  The  type  of  activity, 
its  subjective  meaning  or  value,  and  its  impor- 
tance varies  over  time  and  among  individuals. 
Inasmuch  as  leisure  activity  involves  the  use  of 
work-free  time,  the  period  of  retirement  presents 
the  individual  .with  many  decisions  regarding  his 
use  of  time.  Just  as  there  appear  to  be  job  pat- 
terns organized  as  careers,  there  is  organization 
and  continuity  of  leisure  activities. 

The  relation  between  work  and  leisure,  for  the 
individual,  is  a  significant  one.  The  hard-driving 
individual  for  whom  work  is  everything  allocates 
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leisure  to  a  place  of  relative  unimportance. 
This  pattern  of  work-leisure  balance  presents  the 
individual  with  serious  problems  at  the  onset  of 
retirement.  On  the  other  hand,  an  individual 
who  has  consistently  and  ardently  pursued  some 
hobby  while  working-to-survive,  experiences  great 
delight  at  the  onset  of  retirement — his  hobby 
need  no  longer  be  interrupted  by  work!  Thus,  if 
one  allows  retirement,  either  early  or  "normal," 
to  represent  a  kind  of  new  career,  then  the  prob- 
lems of  flexibility  can  be  evaluated  here  as  well. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  interrelationship 
of  motivations  between  work  and  leisure  can 
serve  to  illuminate  many  job  histories. 

The  major  focus  of  this  research  has  been  on 
work  history  rather  than  leisure.  There  are  at 
least  two  reasons,  however,  for  continually  moni- 
toring leisure  as  well  as  work  patterns.  First, 
the  demands  for  work  time  are  clearly  diminish- 
ing in  the  general  labor  force.  Decreased  work 
weeks,  increased  vacations,  and  the  onset  of 
career  sabbaticals  are  forcing  the  general  popu- 
lation to  cope  with  unconstrained  time  which 
can  serve  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
second  careers.  Second,  there  is  a  connection, 
at  least  subjectively,  between  a  person's  leisure 
and  work  activity.  Thus,  the  nature  of  a  job 
history  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  leisure 
history  for   many   individuals. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  preceding  discussion  has  raised  a  number 
of  questions  and  problems  concerning  work/ 
leisure  history.  Can  data  be  gathered,  using  an 
interview  format,  which  could  reflect  the  factors 
which  influence  such  histories?  Certainly,  two 
major  problems  are  presented  immediately. 
First,  what  factors  or  domains  are  to  be  probed 
as  potentially  significant  influences  or  indicators 
of  history-patterns?  Second,  how  can  such  com- 
plex and  multifaceted  data  be  collected  and 
managed? 

The  variables  chosen  to  be  assessed  in  com- 
piling the  job  and  leisure  histories  are  as  follows. 

1.  Marital  status  and  history 

2.  Children    (ages,   sex,   and   residence) 

3.  Childhood   residence   of   respondent 

4.  Education 

5.  Employer 

6.  Jobs  held 

7.  Income,   (personal  and  family) 

8.  Health 

9.  Geographic   location 
10.   Living  arrangements 

I  I.  Crucial  events 


These  variables  are  arranged  in  a  definite  tern 
poral  order  and  this  is  specified  as  accurately 
as  possible  during  the  interview.  Also,  equiva- 
lent  information    is   obtained   for   the   spouse. 

The  complete  schedule,  which  includes  the 
Life  Pattern  Chart  (LPC),  used  specifically  foi 
the  above  variables,  is  presented  in  Appendi) 
A.  There  are  many  additional  questions  in  the 
schedule  concerning  leisure  activties  and  work 
related  events  not  assessed  via  the  LPC  bu 
which  must  be  used  to  assess  prevailing  motiva 
tions  and  conditions  at  various  times. 

The  Samples 

This  schedule  has  been  used  by  the  following 
four  authors  with  diverse  groups  of  respondents 
The  reactions  to  this  type  of  interview  giver 
at  the  end  of  each  paper  indicate  the  successe 
and  shortcomings  of  this  approach.  The  date 
in  Tables  2  and  3  describe,  along  a  few  simpl< 


Table  2.  Description  of  Samples. 
(Ages  &  Education  of  Respondents) 


Freauencies 

Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Ozarks 

Blacks 

Women 

45-50 

5 

2 

0 

51-55 

3 

5 

0 

56-60 

7 

5 

0 

61-65 

14 

6 

1 

66-70 

1 

4 

5 

71-75 

0 

0 

7 

over  75 

0 

0 

7 

Education 

Did  not  complete  elementary  school 

0 

4 

2 

Completed  elementary  school 

1 

0 

4 

Did  not  complete  high  school 

6 

6 

3 

Completed  high  school 

16 

8 

3 

Some  college  or  vocational  school 

6 

2 

7 

Completed  college 

1 

2 

0 

Graduate  or  professional  degree 

0 

0 

1 

Table  3.  Description  of  Samples. 
(Number  of  Different  Jobs:  Age  25-40;  41  to  Present 


Frequencies 


Age  25-40 

Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Number  of  Jobs 

Ozarks 

Blacks 

Women 

1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

6 

5 

10 

3 

8 

6 

3 

4 

7 

4 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

over  7 

2 

0 

0 

Age  41  to  present 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

11 

7 

7 

3 

9 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

over  7 

1 

0 

1    
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dimensions,   the  diversity  of  these   three  groups 
of  respondents. 

These  three  samples  provide  an  opportunity 
to  illustrate  and  test  the  usefulness  of  the  two- 
dimensional  model  of  job  change  pressures  for 
entire  work  histories.  Various  cases  from  these 
three  samples  will  be  located  in  terms  of  these 
two  dimensions   for   illustration    in    Table   4. 

Six  work-histories  are  used  from  the  Kansas 
City  black  sample.  The  case  numbers  used  in 
Hearn's  Table  2  (page  22)  are  used  to  denote 
these  job  histories.  Cases  2,  4,  and  21  appear 
to  be  quite  routine  career  patterns.  No  major 
job  changes  occurred  either  because  of  self  or 
environmental  pressure.  However,  by  the  nature 
of  the  careers,  they  can  be  ordered  in  terms  of 
degree  of  self-direction  with  case  4  (Navy),  less 
than  case  21  (pastor),  less  than  case  2  (nurse). 
Case  8  definitely  represents  a  lack  of  self-direc- 
tion in  the  presence  of  environmental  pressure 
+o  change  jobs.  Finally,  cases  15  (auto  dealer) 
and  17  (evangelist)  are  instances  of  self-directed 
job  change.  No  direct  environmental  pressures 
were  present  to  influence  the  major  job  changes, 
and  the  lack  of  money  played  a  central  role  in 
both   middle-aged   job  changes. 

Six  work-histories  are  used  from  the  sample 
of  Chicago  women.  An  apparently  frequent  job 
pattern  among  women  in  which  job  changes 
often  occur  as  a  result  of  domestic  changes  is 
exemplified  by  the  1st,  5th,  and  9th  cases.  The 
1st  case,  a  woman  who  worked  for  Montgomery 


Table  4.  Location  of  Sample  Work  Histories  in  Terms 
of  Self   and   Environment   Pressures. 
(Numbers=KC  Black  Sample; 
Single  Letters=Chicago  Women  Sample; 

Double  Letters=Ozark  Sample) 


Low 


Pressure  from  the  Self 


High 


Pressure 
from  the 
environment 


[Routine  career]          [Self-determined  career] 
4      21        2  D  F 

AA    BB 

FF 


8      CC        DD 
C 


rSituationally  deter- 
mined career 


r  Self-determined 
accommodation 


Ward  excepr  while  married,  is  referred  to  as 
Case  A.  The  5th  case,  a  woman  marric d 
traveling  salesman  and  who  worked  only  after 
his  death,  although  exhibiting  some  self-direc 
tion  at  that  time,  is  referred  to  as  case  B.  The 
9th  case,  the  lawyer,  who  worked  at  jobs  only 
as  they  fit  into  her  husband's  career,  is  referred 
to  as  case  C.  These  three  cases  are  placed  in 
the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  Table  4  in  order 
to  reflect  the  presence  of  external  (family)  pres- 
sures influencing  job  change  and  the  relative 
lack  of  self-direction.  The  6th  and  8th  cases 
described  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
self-direction  in  job  changes.  Also,  the  nurse, 
referred  to  as  case  D,  was  subject  to  much  less 
environmental  pressure  than  the  secretary 
(policeman's  wife),  who  is  referred  to  as  case  E. 
Finally,  the  last  case,  the  beautician,  referred 
to  as  case  F,  showed  strong  self-direction  with 
no   significant   environmental   pressures. 

Six  work-histories  are  used  from  the  Ozark 
sample.  There  are  two  instances  of  routine 
careers,  in  which  no  major  self  or  environmental 
pressures  led  to  job  changes,  the  Banker  (case 
AA)  and  the  Educator  (case  BB),  as  listed  in 
Oliver's  Table  2  (page  15).  There  are  two  cases 
of  strong  environmentally  induced  job  changes. 
The  Construction  Worker  (line  5),  case  CC,  and 
the  Certified  Public  Accountant,  case  DD,  as 
listed  in  Oliver's  Table  3,  (page  16)  were,  re- 
spectively, unable  to  find  any  job  following 
Army  retirement,  and  strongly  coerced  by  a 
close  friend  to  give  up  her  job  and  move  to  the 
Ozarks.  The  Private  Gardener,  in  Oliver's  Table 
3,  referred  to  as  case  EE,  although  showing  self- 
direction  in  choice  of  new  jobs,  left  each  job 
because  of  a  chronic  "nervous  condition."  Thus, 
he  is  almost  in  the  center  of  Table  4.  Finally, 
the  US  Army  (1st  iine  from  bottom)  in  Oliver's 
Table  3,  referred  to  as  case  FF,  made  a  specific 
and  planned  decision  to  move  to  the  Ozarks  at 
Army  retirement  and  take  up  a  completely  new 
trade. 
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Appendix  A 
Interview  Chart:  Directions  and  Probing  Instructions 


"Life    Patterns" 

"Summary" 

Numbered    years 
Calendar    year 


refer  to  those  areas  of  a  person's  life  which  determine  to  some  extent,  the  course  of  hij 
career   and    life-style. 

each  life-pattern  variable  should  be  summarized  for  the  first  24  years  of  each  respondent' 
life    (see  directions   below). 

the   numbered   years  refer  to  the   age   of  the   respondent   beginning   at  age   25. 

the  lower  border  provides  space  for  labeling  the  actual  year/date  for  each  age.  Labelinc 
this  is  quite  helpful  during  the  interview  since  many  events  are  recalled  by  year  rathe 
than  aqe. 


Note:     The    life    chart    itself   indicates    the    information    is    needed    for      both      the      respondent      (self)      and      spouse.       Two      separate 
entries    (lines)    are   necessary   in   such   cases,    one   for   each    person 


I.      Life-Pattern  Variables   (filling  in  the  chart): 

Age/Sex  Directions:     In    summary    column    indicate    the    sex    of   the    respondent    and    spouse.     Use    e 

(respondent    &    spouse)   continuous   dark    line   to   indicate   his   or   her   age. 

Childhood  Directions:     Indicate   the   geographic   location  (s)    and   time   periods   covering   ages    5   to    I J 

(respondent    &    spouse)   years   (where  the  respondent  grew  up). 


Marital    Status 

(respondent    only) 


Children 

Ages     &     Sex 

(respondent:  spouse 
separate  if  children 
by    other    marriage) 


Directions:  In  summary  column  indicate  the  marital  status  of  the  respondent  at  age  25.  II 
married,  indicate  whether  or  not  the  spouse  is  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.  Codes  can  be  usee 
here:  M(Married),  S(Single),  D(Divorced),  Sp(  Separated) ,  W(Widowed).  There  should 
be  a  separate  line  for  each  distinct  marriage  or  period  of  not  being  married,  with  the  ap 
propriate   label   above  the  line. 

Directions:  In  summary  column  indicate  the  number  of  children  who  were  living  when  the 
respondent  was  age  25.  If  these  children  are  still  living,  draw  lines  for  each  out  to  the  age 
of  the  respondent  and  indicate  their  current  ages.  Indicate  with  an  Y  if  and  when  eacf; 
child  left  the  home  ("nest") — in  short,  how  old  was  the  respodent  when  his  children  lef' 
his  home  to  begin  their  own  lives.  If  the  child  had  died,  draw  a  line  to  age  at  death. 
Probe:  Be  sure  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  respondent  when  the  children  left  the  home, 
died  or  otherwise    (such   as   moving    back   into  the   home   of  the   respondent). 


LIFE  PATTERN  INTERVIEW  CHART 


M, 


8    0  (30)  12    3    4  (35)  6    7    8    9  ( 


(*■:)  I 


S(50) 


(55)  6    7    8    9(60)  12    3    4  (65)  t 


il£_Jr 


ChiHhooil 
Respond*: 
Spouse 


Scx/Afic 


Respondent 
Income 
Respondent 
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(respondent    &    spouse)   dent   by  age  25.    Use  the   following   codes: 

I — Did    not   complete    elementary    school 

2 — Completed   8th   grade 

3 — Did   not  complete   high   school 

A — Completed  high  school 

5 — Some  college,  but  did  not  receive  a  degree 

6 — Received  a   college  degree    (4-year  bachlor's) 

7 — Graduate  degree,   received  a    professional   dogroo 

8 — Other  or   special   education    (note   type    in   summary   column) 

For  the  period  from  age  25  to  the  present,  indicate  educational  or  special  training  experi- 

ences  by  means  of,  first,  a  line  covering  the  age  at  which  each  distinct  educational  activity 

took   place,   and   second,   write   next  to  or  above   this   line,   the  code  for  the   activity. 

Probe:    Be  sure  to  ask  the  respondent  to   recall   all  educational   experiences  which   played   a 

role  in  helping  him   in  his  career  or  to  make  a  career  change— regardless  of  its  nature. 

Jobs  Directions:    In  summary  column  indicate  the  number  of  different  jobs   (only  full-time)    which 

(respondent  &  spouse)  the  respondent  has  had  from  age  18  to  age  25.  This  includes  promotion  within  a  particular 
company  which  resulted  in  what  the  respondent  would  classify  as  a  definite  change  in 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Alternatively,  a  job  is  a  specific  work/salary  position.  A  pro- 
motion or  job-title  change  with  an  accompanying  activity  change  would  be  a  job  change. 
However,  a  change  in  employers  is  not  necessarily  a  job  change.  For  example,  a  person 
who  has  taught  third  grade  at  three  different  schools  would  have  no  job  change,  but  would 
have  three  distinct  employers. 
The  chart  should   be  filled  out  in  three  steps: 

First:    Draw  a  continuous  line  from  the  age  25  line  to  the  present  age. 

Second:  Indicate  job  changes  on  this  line  by  making  slash  marks  at  the  age  corresponding 
to  each   job  change. 

Third:  Write  above  this  line,  between  slash  marks,  the  nature  of  the  job  held  during  this 
period.  Indicate  unemployment,  retirement,  military  service  or  illness  on  this  line  as  well. 
There  should  be  no  unlabeled  periods  on  this  line. 

Probe:  Be  sure  to  note  years  since  the  age  of  25  during  which  the  respondent  may  have 
been  unemployed.  Also,  be  certain  to  note  retirement  year.  Finally,  probe  fir  part-time 
employment  (salaried  or  volunteer)  which  has  occupied  the  respondent's  time  since  re- 
tirement. 

Employer/Position  Directions:    In   summary  column   indicate  the  number  of  different  employers  the   respondent 

(respondent    only)  has  had   up  to  the  age  of  25.    Also  indicate  the  number  of  different  positions  held    (which 

involve  different  duties  and  responsibilities).  Thus  a  person  could  have  had  I  employer 
and  2  positions  (the  latter  involving  a  promotion  within  a  particular  organization).  When 
drawing  a  career  pattern  on  the  chart  it  should  be  consistent  with  the  line  above  and 
provide  as  much   information   as   possible. 

Probe:  Do  not  concentrate  on  the  summary  information  too  long  unless  the  respondent's 
pattern  has  been  very  variable;  we  are  most  concerned  with  the  career  pattern  after  age 
25.  If  in  getting  this  information  it  contradicts  the  data  on  "jobs,"  revise  the  job  life- 
pattern. 

,nc0me  Tne   annual    income,    highest   over   the    10-year    periods    indicated    on    the    chart,    should    be 

(respondent    &    family)   coded  as  indicated  below.   Two  distinct  income  figures  should  be  obtained.    First,  respondent 

only,  for  which  the  earned  yearly  income    (salary  or  wages)   of  the  respondent  alone  should 

be  given.    Second,  family  income,   for  which   investment  income   and   spouse   income   should 

be  combined   to  give  a  total   household   annnual   income. 

Income    codes — yearly    amount 

I— 0-$2,000 


2—$  2,001 

-$  4,000 

3—$  4,001 

-$  6,000 

4—$  6,001 

-$  8,000 

5—$  8,001 

-$10,000 

6— $10,001 

-$15,000 

7— $15,001 

-$20,000 

8— $20,001 

-$30,000 

5* 


,£» 


9 — over  $30,000 
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Health 

(respondent    &    spouse' 


Geographic 
Mobility 

(respondent    only) 


Living    Arrangements 

(respondent    only) 


Other    Crucial    Events 


Directions:  In  summary  column  indicate  the  respondent's  opinion  of  his  health  as  eithi 
"Excellent"  (E),  "Good"  (G),  "Fair"  (F),  or  "Poor"  (P).  Indicate  on  the  chart  any  sign 
ficant  change  in  health  and  the  situation  or  condition  which  caused  the  change. 
Probe:  Again,  we  are  most  concerned  with  the  respondent's  health  since  the  age  of  2 
However,  if  a  crucial  health  change  occurred  before  the  age  of  25,  you  may  indicate 
in   the  summary   column   or  out  to  the  side   somewhere. 

Directions:  In  the  summary  column  indicate  the  number  of  different  residential  mov< 
(could  all  be  within  the  same  city)  the  respondent  made  between  the  age  of  18  and  2 
Probe:  When  filling  out  the  chart  be  sure  to  indicate  the  exact  age  of  the  respondei 
when  a  move  was  made — especially  if  it  was  to  a  different  community  or  area.  Plea; 
indicate   the   location. 

Directions:  In  summary  column  indicate  the  typical  living  arrangement  experienced  by  tr 
respondent  up  to  age  25.  From  age  25  on,  indicate  changes  in  this  living  arrangement. 
Probe:  If  there  is  a  special  type  of  living  arrangement  (such  as  public  housing)  be  sure  1 
indicate  its  nature  in   place  of  the  broad  category  of  "rent." 

Directions:    Review   briefly  the  chart  with  the   respondent  and   ask  whether  or  not  there 
any  crucial  event  which  occurred  in   his  or  her  life  which  has  been  overlooked. 
Probe:     Repeat   probing   questions   about   education,    jobs,    and    leisure    activities. 


II.     Life-Pattern    Variables    (probing    the    total    chart): 

Perhaps  what  now  comes  will  yield  the  most  valuable  information  from  the  interview  chart.  Look  over  the  cha 
with  the  respondent  and  look  for  relationships  in  the  data  which  could  be  related  or  which  require  further  e 
planation.  The  skill  of  the  interviewer  is  important  here  (especially  if  the  interview  is  being  tape-recorded). 
The  questions  to  be  asked  will  depend  on  each  respondent's  life  history.  Using  the  attached  example  chai 
the    following    questions    could    be    raised: 

1.  Why   did    you    go    back   to    school? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the   reasons  which   caused  you  to   change  your   career  from   that  of  a   high   school   teach 
to   a   salesman? 

3.  How  did  you  become  interested   in  the  Branson  Adult   Community   Center?     Why   do   you   work   there   now? 

4.  It    seems   that   when    your   wife    was    killed    in    the    boating    accident,    you    retired.     Is    there    any    relationsh 
between   these   events?     What  effect   did   your   injury  in  the  boating  accident  have  on  your  retirement  plan: 

5.  How  close  are  you   to  your  22-year-old   child?     How   much    contact  do  you    have  with   her? 

6.  Why   did    you    move   to   the    Ozarks? 

7.  Did   you   have  to  live  with  your  relatives? 

9.    Would  you  say  you  are  very  happy  most  of  the  time?    Why  is  that? 

Additional    Life    History    Questions 

1.  Has  anyone  ever  lived  with  you,  since  you  were  25,  other  than   your  spouse  or  children?    Yes  No  If  yes,  who? 

2.  Are  you   or  your  spouse's   parents  alive?     Respondent  Yes   No.    Spouse   Yes   No   If  yes    (either),    where   are  th< 
now    living?     (Indicate   whose    parents) 

3.  What  do  you   consider  to  have   been  the   best  years  of  your  life?    Why? 

5.    Favorite   Personal    Leisure  Activities  of   Respondent:    Please   list  your  most  favorite  free  time  activities,   over  yo 
life,   in  the  following  table.    Note  the  ages  at  which  you  were  most  actively  involved  in  each  activity,  also  if  yc 


have  changed  your  participation  in  each  and  if  yes,  why. 


Respondent 
Leisure    Activity 


Age    Most 
Active 


Reasons  for  Chaw 


Change 

Yes/No 

2.  Yes/No 

3.  Yes/No 

4.  Yes/No 

5.  Yes/No 

Spouse's   Favorite    Leisure   Activities:     List  the    most   favorite   free   time    activities   of  your   spouse   over  the  yeai 

Do  this   in  terms  of  your  impressions.    Note  the  ages  of   most  active   participation,   changes,    if  any,   and   reaso 

for  the   change. 

Spouse  Age    Most 

Leisure   Activity  Active  Change  Reasons   for   Chanc 

I.  Yes/No 


Yes/No 
Yes/No 
Yes/No 
Yes/No 
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7.  What   have   been   the   major   leisur, .activities  which   you,    family    ha  pk   on  „.„,,  „,..,     ,,„,„ 

there  been  changes  in  these  activities?    Yes  No  if  yes,  why? 

8.  For  your  current  job    (or  last  job  if  retired),   how   many  weeks  ol    .  ,ou  qot  each  ?    wh„,  flr, 
current   ma.or  vacation    actmt.es?     Have   thoro    been    any    change,                                           aetiviti.,  ov.  , 


Why? 


Have   you   had   any   major   opportunities    for   job   changes   but  not  taken   thom'    Yes   No   If  yes,   when   and  whv  H,d 
you   decline? 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?    What  are  tl 

How  do  you   think  your  family   has   affected   your 


you   dec 
3.    What  are  your  plans   for   the   future?     What   are   the   major    difficulties    in    achieving    those    plans? 


work  career? 

ROLES 
Everybody  fills  several   roles  in  the  course  of  his  day  or   week    or    month.     Some    of    these    roles    are    routine     they 
must  be  done^  bu     they  are  not  very  interesting.    Other  roles  are  intensely  interesting  and  you  are  tied   into  them 
with  all  your  heart,  even  though  they  may  not  be  time-consuming.     As    you    think   over   the    following    roles,    try   to 
rank  them   in   terms   of  their   importance   to   you. 

Woman  Man 

Wlfe  Husband 

Mother  Father 

Worker  for  money  or  prestige  Worker 

Homemaker  Homemaker— upkeep   of  your   home 

Citizen   and    community   member  Citizen    and    community    member 

Fnend  Friend 


s 
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Career  and  Leisure  Patterns  of 
Middle-Aged  Metropolitan 
Out-Migrants 

David  Busch  Oliver,  MA1 


This  study  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
describing  an  interesting  and  possibly  quite  signi- 
ficant small  group  of  middle-aged  people  who 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  create  for  them- 
selves a  pattern  of  leisure  combined  with  inter- 
esting work,  while  they  were  still  in  the  age 
period  when  most  people  are  working  full  time 
and  oftentimes  as  hard  or  harder  than  they  have 
ever  worked  before. 

The  introduction  to  this  series  of  papers  has 
stated  the  reason  for  concern  with  flexible 
careers  and  with  creative  leisure  activities. 
There  are  great  opportunities  in  an  affluent  so- 
ciety for  people  past  50  to  enjoy  life  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  there  is  also  a  neces- 
sity for  mnay  people  in  middle  age  to  change 
their  jobs  due  to  technological  development 
and  urbanization. 

The  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  has 
been  attracting  middle-aged  men  and  women 
who  wanted  a  "change"  and  had  enough  money 
and  enough  initiative  to  move  into  the  region 
and  to  make  a  new  life  for  themselves.  This 
research  was  focused  on  a  group  aged  44  to  66, 
who  lived  in  and  near  the  community  of  Kimber- 
ling  City,  a  resort  village  in  southwestern  Mis- 
souri. Thirty  interviews  were  made  with  people 
in   an   original   purposive   sample  of  40  persons2 


1.  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Socioloqy  De- 
partment, The  School  of  the  Ozarks,  Point  Lookout,  Mo.;  Re- 
search Consultant  for  the  Midwest  Council  for  Social  Research 
in  Aging,  Institute  for  Community  Studies,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
and  member  of  the  "flexible  careers"  section  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Research  and  Development  Goals  of  the  Gerontological 
Society.  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Miss  Sharon  Wilkinson, 
Miss  Nancy  Wilson,  and  Miss  Ann  Mar  for  their  invaluable 
help    in    this    study. 

2.  Ten  interviews  were  not  obtained  due  to  refusals  (4), 
persons  not  belonging  in  the  sample  because  of  age  or  pre- 
vious residence  (3),  and  absences  from  the  home  at  the  time 
of  the   interview   (3). 


whose  names  were  derived  from  real  estate  and 
insurance  agents  and  church  sources.  All  these 
persons  had  migrated  to  the  region  from  a  city 
larger  than  50,000  within  a  period  of  3  years 
prior  to  the  interviews  (May,  1971).  Almost 
90%  of  the  respondents  had  come  from  a  city 
larger  than  100,000  and  had  done  so  within  a 
one-year  period  prior  to  the  interview. 

While  the  sample  is  based  in  terms  of  a 
greater  likelihood  of  successful  adjustment  (since 
the  resort  area  is  the  choice  for  retirement),  it 
is  useful  in  that  the  respondents  all  come  from 
large  metropolitan  centers — from  those  decay- 
ing and  densely  populated  settings  in  which 
there  are  not  only  major  social  problems,  in 
general,  but  also  special  problems  of  the  aged, 
in  particular.  Thus,  we  can  ask,  why  does  a  mar 
pack  up  his  bags  and  migrate  to  a  rural  non- 
farm  area  prior  to  the  usual  age  of  retirement/ 
What  sort  of  leisure-activities  does  he  pursued 
How  does  his  income,  health,  and  educationa 
background  affect  his  adjustment?  What  are  the 
attitudes  of  his  friends  toward  his  escape  frorr 
the  city?  What  problems  are  associated  with 
early  retirement,  semi-retirement,  or  the  takinc 
up  of  a  second  career?  These  and  other  ques 
tions  should  be  answered  if  we  are  to  focus  or 
those  relevant  variables  which  help  or  hindei 
changes  in  this  portion  of  the  life-cycle. 

Cleland  (1965)  has  described  three  types  o 
small  communities  which  exist  in  the  Unitec 
States:  ( I )  those  in  which  older  people  are 
stranded  due  to  out-migration  of  younger  mem 
bers;  (2)  those  which  hold  constant  their  agec 
population;  and  (3)  those  which  attract  a  sub 
stantial  number  of  older  people  because  of  < 
social  economic  base  and  because  the  aged  pre 
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ir  the  area.  The  site  of  the  present  study  is 
(preservative  of  the  last  type,  even  though  it 
3es  experience  some  out-migration  of  its 
)unger  members.  The  community  is  growing, 
)wever,  for  as  the  younger  generation  moves 
jt  the  older  generation  is  moving  in.  Far  from 
•coming  a  "dying"  community  it  continues  to 
pand  and  grow  as  the  aging  migrants  from  the 
>ig  city"  become  a  part  of  it  and  outnumber 
e  youngsters  who  leave. 

A  recent  study  of  migration  into  four  com- 
jnities  in  the  Ozarks  region  (Campbell,  Green, 
Bender,  1970)  found  that  Branson,  Missouri — 
e  only  community  in  this  study  located  within 
9  present  research  site — has  more  in-migrants 
sn    returnees     (previous    residents)     compared 

the  other  communities  studied.  It  was  also 
jnd  that  among  these  in-migrants,  31%  were 
ly  retired.  Moreover,  the  community  as  a 
ole  reflected  an  age  distribution  in  which  42% 

the  household  heads  were  age  60  or  over, 
hile  the  aged  population  in  Branson  was  in- 
casing, the  total  population  also  increased — at 
rate  of  3%  for  the  1950-1960  decade,  corn- 
red  with  0.4%  for  the  county  in  which  it  is 
:ated.  Based  on  the  present  author's  knowl- 
ge  of  the  area,  not  only  does  Branson  fit 
sland's  third  description,  but  Kimberling  City 
e  second  largest  community  in  the  present 
nple)  is  believed  to  be  even  closer  to  the 
>e. 


Figure 


Why  aging  migrants  from  large  cities  would 
prefer  this  area  in  the  Ozarks  (Fig.  I)  is  dis- 
cussed later.  First  we  will  examine  characteris- 
tics of  this  sample. 

Characteristics  of  the  Sample 

Of  those  interviewed,  26  were  male  and  4 
female  with  ages  ranging  from  44  to  66.  Eighteen 
were  in  their  sixties,  9  in  their  fifties,  and  3  age 
44  to  49.  The  majority  of  the  respondents 
(over  65%)  reported  that  they  had  spent  more 
than  half  their  lives  in  an  urban  setting  of  more 
than  50,000  population.  Fourteen  of  25  respon- 
dents revealed  that  they  had  been  raised  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  towns  of  3.000 
population  or  less.  The  remaining  I  I  persons 
contacted  reported  early  socialization  occurring 
in  communities  ranging  from  25,000  population 
to  over  10  million  (New  York).  Not  one  re- 
spondent in  the  present  sample  had  lived  per- 
manently in  the  area  at  a  prior  time.  Thus  the 
data  tend  to  support  the  findings  of  Campbell, 
Green,  and  Bender  (1970)  mentioned  earlier  and 
provide  further  support  for  regarding  the  sam- 
ple as  characteristic  of  Cleland's  third  small 
community  type.  It  appears  as  if  the  nature  of 
the  area  is  the  drawing  card  rather  than  any 
nostalgia  for  the  old  home  town. 

Educational  attainment  up  to  the  age  of  25 
was  largely  high  school  or  less  (77%),  yet  7  of 
the  respondents  had  experienced  some  kind  of 
specialized  training  in  addition  to  their  formal 
schooling.  After  age  25,  18  (60%)  of  the  re- 
spondents participated  in  some  kind  of  educa- 
tional activity:  5  completed  several  college 
courses,  I  completed  a  graduate  degree,  and  12 
participated  in  some  form  of  specialized  educa- 
tion   pertaining    to    their   work    situation. 

Two-thirds  (20)  of  the  respondents  had 
changed  jobs  at  least  four  or  more  times  past 
the  age  of  25,  and  over  80%  (25)  of  them  had 
changed  three  or  more  times.  This  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  half 
the  respondents  (16)  had  two  or  less  jobs  before 
age  25.  Moreover,  the  data  reveal  that  job 
changes  from  age  41  to  the  present  were  equally 
numerous  as  the  changes  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  ages  25  and  40  (Table   I). 

While  these  figures  suggest  the  possibility  of 
periods  of  unemployment  between  jobs,  it  was 
found  that  10%  (7)  had  one  period  of  unem- 
ployment with  over  80%  (22)  having  no  periods 
of  unemployment.  The  data  show  that  half  the 
respondents  had  two  or  less  promotions  past 
the  age  of  25  and  no  respondent  had  more  than 
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four  promotions  within  any  one  company.  The 
number  of  residential  moves  per  respondent  was 
investigated  to  see  whether  job  changes  might 
have  been  related  to  geographical  mobility.  An 
evaluation  of  the  career  patterns  of  respon- 
dents revealed  that  70%  (21)  had  experienced 
job  changes  which  were  related  to  geographical 
changes  of  residence  (i.e.,  geographical  changes 
between  cities  rather  than  within  cities).  While 
this  figure  includes  two  retired  service  men  and 
two  travelling  salesmen  who  received  promo- 
tions, job  changes  appear  to  be  more  related 
to  geographical  mobility  than  to  promotions 
within  a  single  organization. 

The  variety  of  jobs  and  job  changes  which 
occurs  in  the  life-pattern  of  the  respondents  is 
illustrated  below  in  Tables  2  and  3.  Examples 
are  given  for  two  typical  career  lines  which 
can  be  identified  in  the  data — the  "fixed  career 
pattern"  and  the  "flexible  career  pattern." 

Thirteen  of  the  respondents  fit  the  "fixed 
pattern"    type    while    the    remaining    17    fit   the 

Table  1.  The  Number  of  Different  Jobs  Held  Between 
Ages  25  and  40  And  From  Age  41  to  the  Present 

by  Ozark  Respondents^  


Age  25  to  40 
Number  Frequency 

5  or  more 6 

4 7 

3 8 

2 6 

1 2 

Undetermined 1 


Age  41  to  Present 

Number  Frequency 

5  or  more 6 

4 3 

•     3 9 

2 11 

1 3 


"A  job  refers  to  any  specific  set  of  duties  and  responsibilities  connected 
with  an  occupational  position.  Thus  promotions  are  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

Table  2.  Fixed  Career  Patterns  and  Ages 
fo  the  Ozark  Respondents. 


Fixed  Career  Patterns 

Retirement 

Present 

Age  25  to  Retirement 

Age 

Age 

Salesman  (Montgomery  Ward  to  Goodyear) 

55 

57 

Missouri  Highway  Patrolman 

55 

55 

(patrolman  to  lieutenant; 

Banker  (teller  to  first  vice  president) 

52 

53 

Salesman  (lumber  company) 

60 

62 

Gas  Company  Administrator 

63 

63 

(laborer  to  purchansing  agent) 

Educator 

62 

63 

(secondary  school  principal  to  college  teacher)     ■ 

International  Harvester  Company 

62 

63 

(machine  operator  to  chief  tool  designer) 

Construction  Worker  (self-employed) 

— 

44 

Bell  Telephone  Company 

62 

64 

(employee  to  administrator) 

Nebraska  Highway  Patrolman 

60 

60 

(patrolman  to  lieutenant) 

Government  Work  (local,  county,  state,  and  federal) 

59 

59 

Deer  Construction  Company 

58 

59 

(laborer  to  product  development) 

Government  Work 

59 

60 

(investigator  to  area  director  of  Social  Security) 
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"flexible  pattern"   type. 

All  the  male  respondents  (26)  were  married 
and  living  with  spouse  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view while  the  females  (4)  were  distributed  as 
follows:  one  single,  one  married,  one  separated, 
and  one  widowed.  A  drive  through  the  research 
area  will  reveal  an  elderly  population  typified 
by  intact  nuclear  family  units.  This  tendency 
may  be  due  to  the  relatively  early  age  of 
retirement  in  the  area  and  a  concomitant  out- 
migration  of  women  once  the  husband  passes 
away.  The  former  proposition  is  rather  well 
documented  while  the  latter  lacks  empirical  evi- 
dence. 

The  respondents  did  not  reveal  a  desire  to  be 
living  in  close  proximity  to  their  children.  Nearly 
all  of  the  children  had  left  the  nest  and  in  those 
families  with  more  than  two  children  the  typical 
reply  was  "they  are  so  scattered  across  the 
country  anyway,  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
where  we  retired." 

When  the  respondents  were  asked  how  they 
would  rank  the  social  roles  they  perform  during 
the  course  of  a  week,  the  emphasis  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  family  roles.  This  was 
followed  by  citizen  and  friendship  roles,  and 
finally  the  worker  role.  Twenty-four  (80%) 
ranked  their  roles  in  this  order.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 6  respondents,  5  reversed  the  worker  role 
in  place  of  the  citizen  and  friendship  role,  and 
I  was  unable  to  rank  the  importance  of  his  roles. 
Thus  in  all  but  one  case  familial  roles  held  top 
priority  among  those  represented  in  the  sample. 
Campbell,  Green,  and  Bender  (1970)  in  their 
study  of  in-migrants  to  the  Ozarks  region  found 
that  Branson,  Missouri  (a  community  included 
in  the  present  study)  attracted  a  substantial 
number  of  new  in-migrant  retirees.  Moreover, 
these  authors  state  that  "these  people  for  the 
most  part  were  economically  secure  and  better 
educated  than  the  non-migrant  residents."  Eco^ 
nomic  security  is  clearly  ubiquitous  among  the 
in-migrant  respondents  of  the  present  study 
Following  each  interview,  the  interviewer  was 
directed  to  give  the  respondent  a  subjective 
social  class  ranking  based  on  material  posses- 
sions perceived  during  the  interview  session,  the 
respondent's  style  of  life,  and  from  various  cue; 
obtained  during  the  interview.  In  every  case  the 
respondent  was  given  a  "middle"  class  rankinc 
rather  than  an  "upper"  or  "lower"  class  ranking 
An  opportunity  for  testing  the  validity  of  these 
assessments  occurred  in  a  telephone  follow-up 
interview  3  weeks  after  the  initial  interviews 
Twenty-five   respondents  were  contacted  and  ir 
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most  cases  there  was  agreement  between  the 
interviewer's  subjective  social  class  ranking  and 
the  respondent's  perception  of  himself.  Al- 
though none  commented  on  the  possibility  of 
their  location  in  the  lower  strata,  several  did 
indicate  that  they  may  deserve  a  ranking  higher 
than  "middle  class."  For  example,  some  of  the 
responses  included: 

I  don't  claim  the  crust.  I've  associated  with  them  but 
I  don't  buy  them.  And  the  lower  class — that's  their 
problem.    They'll    have   to    do   something    about    it. 

Put  everyone  that  is  not 
class.  But  by  education, 
upper-middle. 


lillionaire    in    the    middle 
upper,    and    by    wealth, 


I'm   upper-middle    by   income   standpoint. 

I   used  to   be   in   the   upper  class   before    I    moved    here. 


The  global  socioeconomic  ranking  of  the  re- 
spondents is  further  substantiated  in  the  data 
collected  on  home  ownership.  Twenty-four 
(80%)  presently  own  their  homes  and  have  done 
so  for  nearly  half  their  lives. 

When  asked  to  rank  their  present  health  con- 
dition as  either  "excellent,"  "good,"  "fair,"  or 
"poor,"  19  respondents  ranked  their  condition 
in  one  of  the  first  two  categories  while  the  re- 
maining I  I  perceived  their  condition  to  be  fair 
or  poor.  This  latter  group  had  experienced  a 
decline  in  health  through  the  years  ranging  from 
excellent  to  fair  (5),  excellent  to  poor  (I),  good 
to  fair  (3),  and  good  to  poor  (I).  Only  one 
person  who  rated  his  health  fair  had  not  under- 
gone any  perceived  change  in  health  status  since 
the  age  of  25. 


Table  3.   Flexible  Career  Patterns  and  Ages  of  the  Ozark  Respondents. 


lob  at  Age  25  (first  listed) 


Merchant 
Marine 

Pipeline  — 
Worker 

'Secretary 


Aviation 


Communication 

Post  Office >  'Bus 

Driver  (54) 

Real  Estate 
Agent  (62) 

*  Carpentry 

Work 


Job  at  Age  40  (*) 

— >     'Commercial    

Broadcasting 


First  Retirement  Age  (  ) 


Photo 


Engraver  (53) 


Radio 

Engineer 


Present  Age 
59 


Clerk 

-»  Bank  

Cashier 

Cannery  

Worker 


Cattle  

Rancher 


Truck  — 
Driver 

Auto     > 

Mechanic 

Construction  — 
Worker 

Newspaper  

Reporter 

'Governmental 
Assistant 

Printer  > 


Grocery  Store 

Purchaser 

Tool    Builder     >     Garage     — 

(for  airline)  Owner 

>   'U.S.  >  Candle 

Army  (48)  Maker 

— >  'Advertising >  Grocery 


Apartment  - 
Manager 

Bakery  

Owner 


^Carpenter 


Carpentry 

Store  Owner  (58) 
'Salesman 
(3  different)    companies    (60) 

Instructor     in 

Tool  Building  (61) 


Agent 
-»  Transportation 


Hotel  — 

Clerk 
Bus  

Driver 

Construction 
Worker 


Terminal  Manager 

•  Tavern  >   'Salesman  — 

Manager 

Secretary >   'Airline 

Coordinator 


Store  Manager  (66) 

Army 

Aviation  (62) 

Tavern 
Manager  (64) 


Secretary 


Antique 

Shop  Owner 


'Truck  >  GM  Auto  >   Truck  >   Construction 

Driver  Mechanic  Driver  Worker  (61) 

Mechanic   >    'Airline    Product 

(Ford  Co.)  Superintendent 

-h>    'U.S.   Corps  >    Real  Estate 

Engineer  (54)  Agent 

Restaurant  >   Restaurant 

Owner  Worker 


•jovernment  > 

Engineer 

US  *■    Farmer 

Army 

US >  Basket  and 

Army  (46)  Broom  Maker 

"ertified  >   'Secretary 

Public  Acct. 


Garage    

(self-employed) 

U.S.  >   U.S.     

Army  Air  Force 


Airline    Cost 
Analysis 


Antique  Shop 
Owner 


63 


62 


60 


62 


50 


66 


62 


64 


47 


63 


(64)     65 


55 


53 


50 


49 
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As  could  be  expected,  age  and  health  are 
significantly  related  in  the  present  study.  It  was 
found  that  the  older  the  individual  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  rate  his  health  as  fair  to  poor 
(Table  4).  While  health  was  perceived  to  be 
less  than  good  by  a  substantial  number  of  re- 
spondents age  60  and  over,  the  information 
collected  on  present  leisure-time  activities 
shows  that  all  of  the  older  persons  perceiving 
their  health  condition  as  fair  were  nevertheless 
actively  engaging  in  the  world  of  fishing  and 
boating — an  activity  which  by  no  means  is  non- 
stressful  in  the  rugged  Ozark  hills.  In  fact,  3 
of  these  individuals  ranked  it  as  their  favorite 
leisure  pastime  with  the  other  four  divided 
equally — two  ranking  it  as  their  second  most 
favorite  leisure-activity  and  two  ranking  it  as 
their  third  most  favorite. 

Not  only  was  fishing  and  boating  popular 
among  those  with  less  than  good  health,  it  was 
chosen  by  13  (43%)  of  the  respondents — regard- 
less of  age  or  health — as  the  most  favorite  lei- 
sure-time activity.  It  is  not  perceived  as  a  po- 
tential   threat   to    one's    health. 

The  Setting 

Why  aging  persons  would  migrate  to  this 
particular  region  in  the  Ozarks  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  the  environment — both 
physical  and  social.  Those  seeking  pure  clean 
mountain  air,  pure  and  uncontaminated  water, 
scenic  views  of  mountains  and  lakes,  desirable 
climate  with  changes  of  season  but  no  extremes, 
excellent  hospital  and  medical  care,  modern 
stores,  and  shopping,  low  taxes,  and  plenty  of 
churches  will  find  them   here. 

Table  Rock  Lake  and  Bull  Shoals  Lake  (each 
with  over  850  miles  of  shoreline,  over  52,000 
surface  acres  and  water  up  to  250  feet  deep) 
are  connected  by  a  third  lake — Lake  Taneycomo 
— which  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  cen- 
tral United  States  containing  Rainbow  Trout. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tri-lake  area  together  with  plenty 
of  boating  and  water  sports,  hunting  including 
deer  and  wild  turkey,  and  other  sports  including 
two  golf  courses  and  a  modern  swimming  pool. 

Over  six  million  tourists  were  attracted  to  the 


Table  4.  Perceived  Health  Status 
Among  Migrants  by  Age  in  the  Ozarks. 

Perceived  Health  Status 
Age                       Excellent  to  Good         Fair  to  Poor             Total 

Below  Age  60                        11 
Age  60  or  Above                     8 

1                        12 
10                       18 

Total             19 

11                       30 

area  last  year  and  some  may  have  returned  t( 
take  up  permanent  residence  here.  They  ma* 
have  read  in  one  of  the  many  pamphlets  describ 
nig  this  Ozark  "paradise"  the  following  state 
ment: 

We  who  live  and  enjoy  the  healthful  climate  of  thi 
great  Ozark  area  fully  believe  that  there  is  a  spo 
somewhere  in  the  Ozarks  for  those  who  are  retirin' 
from  active  business  and  the  tensions  of  the  metre 
politan  cities. 

Although  propaganda,  this  "come-on"  is  re 
fleeted  by  the  respondents  of  the  present  stud 
as  a  major  reason  for  migrating  to  the  Ozark 
region. 

The  Problem 

As  part  of  the  research  development  tear 
which  combined  efforts  to  produce  this  publice 
tion,  the  present  author  was  interested  in  th 
types  of  careers  and  life-style  combinations  w 
anticipated  at  the  outset  of  our  explorator 
work.  That  is,  in  an  attempt  to  delineate  caret 
lines  which  affect  the  quality  of  adjustment  t 
the  aging  process,  we  must  identify  varioi 
career  patterns  and  investigate  related  feelinc 
of  satisfaction-dissatisfaction  associated  wi1 
these  patterns.  Thus  we  may  be  in  a  better  pos 
tion  to  focus  on  those  crucial  variables  whic 
are  related  to  adjustment  in  early  retiremen 
in  semi-retirement,  or  in  the  adoption  of  secor 
careers. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  author  that  the  Oza 
"in-migrants"  are  neither  self-directed,  wor 
oriented  individuals  nor  routine  career  typi 
for  whom  the  career  is  the  most  important  fe. 
ture  of  their  life.  Rather  it  is  contended  th. 
the  clue  to  their  career  patterns  can  be  found 
their  leisure  patterns  and  activities.  More  sped 
cally,  it  is  suggested  that  this  Ozark  sample  is 
group  of  individuals  whose  experience  with  vai 
ous  work-styles  eventually  led  them  toward  the 
current  life-style.  Thus  while  most  middle  cla 
Americans  tend  to  put  work  first,  this  group  d 
not.  Family  roles,  being  together,  and  pursuii 
the  life  of  leisure  counted  most.  Additional  i 
formation  collected  in  the  interview  provid 
support  for  this  hypothesis. 

Reasons  for  Migration 

Major  reasons  given  by  the  respondents  to  a 
count  for  their  migration  out  of  a  metropolit 
area  in  order  to  settle  in  this  resort  region  a 
given  in  Table  5.  While  the  responses  are  n 
mutually  exclusive  they  do  differentiate  the  va 
ous    priorities   mentioned    by   the    respondent 
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the  interview.  A  theme  of  relaxation  with 
friends  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet  in 
which  one  can  still  participate  in  various  fun  and 
games  seems  to  dominate.  Moreover,  when  the 
respondents  were  asked  about  the  relationship 
between  their  leisure-time  activities  and  their 
former  employment,  nearly  all  (26)  reported 
that  there  was  no  relationship.  This  might  be 
expected  given  the  great  difference  between  the 
urban  jungle  and  the  rural  paradise,  yet  it  is 
really  not  that  simple.  Many  of  the  respondents 
did  not  perceive  that  the  two  activities  should 
go  together.  A  hobby  was  perceived  as  some- 
thing you  use  to  escape  the  pressures  brought 
about  in  a  working  situation.  Only  4  of  the  re- 
spondents were  able  to  report  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  their  hobbies  and  former  training 
and  experience.  Two  simply  perceived  their 
work  as  the  same  as  a  hobby  while  the  others 
used  their  previous  training  in  their  current  lei- 
sure activity  (a  state  patrolman  used  his  train- 
ing with  weapons  in  hunting,  and  a  photographer 
used  his  knowledge  to  take  slides  of  his  stamp 
collection).  Otherwise,  the  hobbies  and  job  ex- 
periences fit  only  because  they  did  not  interfere 
w;th  each  other.  Thus  leisure  and  work  are 
clearly  two  independent  activities  for  these  re- 
spondents. 

Table  5.  Major  Reasons  Given  for 
Migrating  to  the  Ozarks  Region. 

Keason No.        % 

To  locate  in  an  area  with  a  favorable  climate  and  recreational       7  23 

activities  available  (some  with  long-time  plans  and  previous 
knowledge  of  the  area) 

To  escape   "rat  race,"   "treadmill,"   "pressures   of  status      6  20 

climbing,"  and  similar  pressures  of  urban  living  and  a  health 
situation  provided  the  needed  excuse  to  escape. 

To  escape  crime,  drugs,  confinement,  and  overcrowding  of      5  17 

cities  and  locate  in  an  area  in  which  more  potential  friends 
are  located  (to  obtain  "peace  and  quiet") 

To  locate  in  an  area  in  which  other  retired  people  with  similar      3  10 

interests  were  located. 
For  business  reasons  in  a  resort  area 

To  have  more  time  with  spouse  and  take  up  a  second  career 
Other  (more  general)  reasons:  to  carry  out  plans  of  a  de- 
ceased husband  (1),  health  reasons  (1),  and  because  or  lower 
taxes  and  other  Bnancial  reasons  (2) 

Total 


Table  6.  Reasons  Given  for  Decreasing 
Leisure-time  Activities  in  the  Ozarks. 


3 

10 

2 

7 

4 

13 

Geographical  mobility,  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment and  a  new  set  of  friends 
Loss  of  interest,  "getting  older" 
Interference  with  job,  less  time  available 
Health-related  reasons 
Children  have  left  the  nest 
Financial  reasons 

Total 


The  respon 
was  revealed  when  28  of  the  30  respondents 
were  able  to  list  three  or  more  major  leisure 
activities  in  which  they  have  actively  partici- 
pated both  in  the  distant  past  and  presently. 
Moreover,  21  of  the  respondents  weie  currently 
involved  in  leisure  activities  which  required 
some  kind  of  physical  ability  or  strain.  / 
had  not  significantly  changed  their  favorite  lei- 
sure activity  over  the  years.  The  favorite  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  respondents  presently  en- 
gage were:  fishing  and/or  boating  (43%); 
house  and  yardwork  (17%);  handicrafts 
(13%);  reading  (10%);  golf  (7%);  travel  (3%); 
and  listening  to  music   (3%). 

The  conditions  under  which  the  respondents 
increased  or  decreased  their  leisure-time  activi- 
ties through  the  years  are  particularly  interest- 
ing. First  it  should  be  reported  that  of  24  major 
activities  listed,  nearly  all  of  the  respondents 
indicated  very  little  change  through  the  years 
in  types  of  activity  pursued  and  not  pursued. 
Fifteen  or  more  leisure  activities  remained  the 
same  for  24  of  the  respondents  throughout  their 
life-pattern.  When  an  increase  in  an  activity 
was  indicated,  however,  the  reason  was  ob- 
tained. As  might  be  expected,  the  most  fre- 
quent response  given  by  the  respondent  was  that 
he  simply  had  more  time  on  his  hands  (reported 
60%  of  the  time)  or  that  he  had  greater  op- 
portunities for  utilizing  his  time  (reported  24% 
of  the  time).  Reasons  reported  for  decreases 
in  leisure  activity,  however,  produced  a  some- 
what diverse  pattern  (Table  6).  As  in  the  case 
of  job  changes  and  geographical  mobility,  the 
most  frequent  reason  given  for  a  decline  in 
leisure  activity  was  change  of  residence  coupled 
with  the  related  and  required  adjustment  to  a 
new  set  of  friends.  Loss  of  interest  and  "getting 
older"  was  reported  almost  as  frequently,  with 
job  interference  a  third  major  reason. 

While  there  are  few  changes  reported  in 
leisure-activity  it  is  rather  interesting  that  those 
who  do  report  some  changes  are  either  engaged 
in  social  life  (pursuing  new  interests  as  always), 
in  residential  limbo  (waiting  to  acquire  a  new 
set  of  friends),  or  slowly  disengaging  from  so- 
ciety ("getting  older").  To  understand  these 
transitions  a  total  life-pattern  analysis  seems  to 
be  required. 

What  appears  most  revealing  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  is  the  fact  that  while  the  out- 
migrants  from  the  large  cities  have  seemingly 
escaped  the  confines  of  the  urban  setting,  they 
have  not  significantly  changed  their  leisure  pur- 
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suits.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  they  have 
finally  settled  in  an  area  which  provides  the 
optimal  opportunity  structure  for  activities  they 
have  pursued  for  a  long  time.  Thus  rather  than 
being  self-directed,  work-oriented  individuals  or 
routine  career-oriented  persons,  these  respon- 
dents more  typically  represent  those  who  are 
self-directed  but  toward  leisure  activities,  family 
and  friends  first,  and  toward  a  career  second. 
And  in  doing  so,  they  have  adjusted  very  suc- 
cessfully  to   retirement. 

While  life-satisfaction  scores  are  not  available 
for  this  group  for  the  time  they  lived  in  a  city, 
25  were  given  the  Life  Satisfaction  Index  Z 
(attitude  inventory)  following  the  interview. 
While  the  LSIZ  was  first  introduced  in  1961  as 
a  result  of  the  5-year  Kansas  City  Study  of  Adult 
Life  (Neugarten,  Havighurst,  &  Tobin,  1961),  it 
has  been  modified  by  Adams  (1969)  to  include 
18  items  which  are  scored  similar  to  the  Wood- 
Wylie  method  in  which  a  maximum  score  of  18 
represents  the  highest  score  possible  while  a 
score  of  0  represents  the  lowest  life-satisfaction 
score  possible.  Twenty-five  of  the  30  respon- 
dents in  the  present  study  were  given  the  LSIZ. 
They  had  a  mean  life-satisfaction  score  of  14.48, 
with  a  range  from  7  to  I  8  points.  Moreover,  17 
of  the  respondents  (over  half)  had  scores  in  the 
range  from    16  to    18   points. 

The  high  degree  of  life-satisfaction  shown  in 
the  present  sample  is  particularly  significant 
when  compared  to  the  data  provided  by  Adams 
(1971)  in  his  analysis  of  850  respondents  age  65 
and  over  who  were  living  in  small  towns  in  the 
state  of  Missouri.  He  obtained  a  mean  life- 
satisfaction  score  of  11.08  in  a  distribution 
skewed  toward  low  levels  of  life  satisfaction. 
These  individuals  in  Adams'  sample,  however, 
were  not  in-migrants  to  a  rural  setting  but  rather 
rural  natives.  Moreover,  these  persons  were  not 
located  in  an  environmental  setting  with  the 
kind  of  opportunities  available  to  the  respon- 
dents in  the  present  study. 

Implications  for  the  Social  Theorist,   Researcher, 
and  Engineer 

Social  gerontology  is  beginning  to  mature  at 
a  rapid  rate  as  the  exchange  between  theory  and 
research  continues  to  produce  new  ideas  and 
approaches.  Perhaps  the  disengagement  theory 
(Cumming  &  Henry,  1961),  in  spite  of  its  many 
criticisms  (Youmans,  1969),  stimulated  activity 
both  in  thinking  and  testing  for  which  the  dis- 
cipline  will    be   indebted   for   many   years.     It   is 


becoming  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  e 
developmental  or  "life-course"  view  of  the  aginc 
process  is  essential.  As  Youmans  (1969)  sug- 
gests, "There  is  much  more  to  human  aging  thar 
only  engagement  or  disengagement."  We  mus- 
include  in  our  observations  not  only  insight  into 
coping  behaviors  and  adjustment  patterns,  bir 
we  must  look  to  their  manifestations  at  differed 
stages  in  the  life-cycle.  As  shown  by  Videbecl 
and  Knox  (1965),  social  activity  patterns  of  ac 
tive  older  persons  are  similar  to  active  younge 
persons.  Participation  does  not  necessarily  de 
dine  with  age  but  rather  follows  closely  tru 
pattern  set  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  aginc 
process. 

The  suggestion  made  here  is  that  the  socia 
theorist  should  direct  his  energies  toward  a  de 
velopmental  and  dynamic  view  of  aging  whicl 
accounts  for  changes  in  the  course  of  an  in 
dividual's  life-pattern.  The  influence  of  the  sc 
cial  environment  upon  the  individual  (i.e 
changes  in  society)  and  the  individual's  attemp 
to  define  his  own  situations  in  the  life-cycl 
must  be  combined  into  a  coherent  series  c 
propositions  leading  to  significant  research  er 
deavors  to  test  them.  Following  this  path  wi 
lead  us  in  a  direction  which  will  produce  a 
much  or  more  significant  reseach  as  did  th 
theory  of  disengagement. 

The  social  researcher  usually  follows  his  ow 
particular  concerns  and  interests  in  the  cours 
of  his  activities.  Occasionally,  however,  on 
needs  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  general  d 
rection  his  research  is  taking  him  and  the  cor 
tributions  he  is  making  to  existing  knowledge  an 
to  the  search  for  fresh  virgin  areas  waiting  t 
be  discovered.  For  the  past  3  years  the  U 
Government's  Administration  on  Aging  has  show 
concern  about  the  direction  and  goals  of  soci< 
gerontology  and  its  relevance  for  the  formatic 
of  social  policy.  The  1969  special  supplemer 
of  the  Gerontologist  (Havighurst,  1969)  on  "R< 
search  and  Development  Goals  in  Social  Geroi 
tology:  A  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  tr 
Gerontological  Society"  illustrates  this  impor 
The  mandates  set  forth  in  that  issue  are  usef 
not  only  to  committees  for  research  and  d< 
velopment  but  to  all  others  in  the  profession  < 
well.  Often  our  research  efforts  produce  fac 
and  support  or  reject  theoretical  proposition 
Rarely  in  our  journals  do  we  suggest  what  ce 
be  done  with  our  findings.  We  must  begin  1 
extend  the  scientific  method  beyond  knowledc 
for  knowledge's  sake  and  begin  to  pull  togeth< 
not  only  theory  and  research  but  concrete  app 
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cations  as  well.    Applications  derived   from  the 
present  research  include: 

1.  Out-migrants  from  metropolitan  cities  seeking  early 
retirement  or  second  careers  have  succeeded  in  the 
isolated  Ozark  resort  region  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
Perhaps  other  isolated  areas  could  be  developed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  persons  who  wish  to 
retire  early  and  who  could  do  so  not  only  successfully 
but  in  a  manner  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
development    of    the    area. 

2.  Outdoor  leisure  activities  seem  to  be  particularly 
rewarding  to  those  who  have  migrated  to  an  area 
for  the  purpose  of  retirement  or  taking  up  a  second 
career.  Perhaps  disengagement  is  so  out  of  line  with 
the  actual  desires  of  aging  persons  that  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  how  to  re-engage  individuals  not  only  ac- 
tively but  in   an   outdoor  activity  as  well. 

3.  Successful  early  retirees  have  had  a  history  of 
specialized  training  activities  which  have  spotted  their 
career  patterns.  Perhaps  specialized  institutes  could  be 
developed  across  the  country  which  could  be  funded 
publically  and  attended  by  those  who  desire  either 
further  education  and  training  for  the  purposes  of 
improving  their  present  careers,  or  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, for  the  purpose  of  changing  their  career 
pattern.  Moreover,  after  an  employee  has  reached  a 
certain  age  perhaps  his  employer  should  allow  him  a 
leave  of  absence  (paid  or  otherwise)  to  attend  such 
an   institute. 

4.  It  was  found  that  migrants  to  a  resort  region  not 
only  have  done  so  for  reasons  of  relaxation  and 
climate  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  over- 
crowded city  with  all  its  problems.  In  this  previous 
setting,  however,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  re- 
spondents saw  no  relationship  between  their  leisure- 
activities  (hobbies)  and  job  experiences.  Perhaps,  for 
those  who  cannot  migrate,  some  type  of  leisure  activity 
could  be  developed  within  a  company  or  by  an  em- 
ployer which  would  not  only  make  for  a  more  satisfied 
employee  but  would  also  provide  a  meaningful  ac- 
tivity  for   the    person    after    his    retirement. 

5.  Finally,  it  was  found  that  poor  health  does  not  have 
to  interfere  in  a  serious  way  with  retirement  and  lei- 
sure-time activities.  Perhaps  an  investigation  into  how 
unhealthy  persons  adjust  to  their  handicap  in  an  en- 
gaging manner  should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  information  on  patterns  of  successful 
aging. 


>ummary 

Adjustment   to    retirement   prior   to   the   usual 
etirement  age  as  it  is  affected  by  various  career 


patterns  has  been  the  focus  of  this  paper.  It 
was  found  that  for  a  select  group  of  persons 
who  could  afford  to  migrate  from  a  metropoli- 
tan city  to  an  isolated  resort  region,  tho 
ment  was  very  successful.  Not  only  were  these 
middle-aged  individuals  provided  the  maximum 
opportunity  structure  for  activities  they  had 
pursued  for  a  long  time,  they  were  self-directed 
toward  leisure  rather  than  work.  Thus  while 
most  middle-class  Americans  tend  to  put  work 
first,  this  group  did  not.  Family  and  friends 
counted  most.  Career  types  based  solely  on  a 
criterion  of  work,  therefore,  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  some  segments  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety. As  stated  at  the  outset,  there  are  great 
opportunities  in  an  affluent  society  for  people 
past  50  to  enjoy  life  more  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  We  must  open  the  door  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  a  life  of  leisure  prior 
to  retirement  by  providing  them  with  an  op- 
portunity structure  found  by  those  in  the  present 
sample. 
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Career  and  Leisure  Patterns 
of  Middle-Aged  Urban  Blacks 


H.  L.  Hearn,  PhD 


As  a  member  of  the  group  assigned  to  look 
into  flexible  life-styles  and  leisure  patterns,  this 
author's  task  concerned  the  application  of  the 
questionnaire  design  and  its  effectiveness  in 
gathering  pertinent  data  relating  to  aging  pat- 
terns of  the  urban  black  American.  Simply 
stated  the  goal  is  to  answer  the  question  "Will 
the  instrument  work?"  Will  it  indeed  gather 
the  kinds  of  data  from  variously  situated  individ- 
uals which  will  allow  us  to  categorize,  generalize, 
and  make  a  claim  for  a  certain  level  of  univer- 
sality of  applicaton  within  the  American  popu- 
lation? To  help  answer  this  question  the  author 
assumed  the  task  of  directing  four  black  Ameri- 
can graduate  students  in  the  gathering  of  data 
on  the  urban  Negro. 

One  of  the  immediate  problems  confronting 
the  researchers  was  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  instrument  could  capture  the  subtleties 
of  the  "Black  Experience."  Certainly  we  cannot 
get  a  true  picture  of  the  aging  patterns  of  the 
Negro  if  we  assume  that  his  life  parallels  that 
of  the  white  American  in  terms  of  life-chances, 
motivation,  perceptions  of  security  and  "the 
good  life,"  and  many  other  factors;  factors  which 
are,  in  all  probability,  viewed  differently  by  the 
Negro  due  to  his  history  of  slavery  and  ghet- 
toization  in  this  country.  The  two-car  garage 
may  be  viewed  as  a  necessity  of  life  by  the  mid- 
dle-class white  American  while  being  viewed  as  a 
luxury    by    the    black.      Security    to    the    white 
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American  might  be  perceived  in  terms  of  thoi 
sands  of  dollars  in  a  savings  account  while  th 
black  American  may  view  security  as  having 
little  equity  built  up  in  his  home.  For  the  blac 
American  the  "good  life"  may  simply  be  hole 
ing  a  steady  job  and  being  in  relatively  goo 
health  while  to  his  white  counterpart  the  "goo 
life"  may  be  intrinsically  bound  to  a  cabin  o 
the  lake  or  a  Colorado  vacation  each  year.  Th 
question  is,  will  the  instrument  and  the  answei 
received  accurately  reflect  the  feelings  the  re 
spondents  have  toward  their  life  histories  an 
life  chances?  As  with  any  such  instrument  th 
role  of  the  researcher-interviewer  in  bringin 
out  such  information  is  crucial,  yet  the  intei 
viewer  is  helpless  if  the  instrument  is  not  toucl 
ing  on  those  areas  of  life  which  are  of  impo 
tance  to  the  respondent  and  which  reflect  majc 
areas  of  concern   to   him. 

Sample  and  Setting 

This  preliminary  analysis  of  the  aging  blac 
American  is  based  on  interviews  with  22  respor 
dents.  All  were  Negro,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  70,  working  full  or  part  time,  and  live 
within  the  Kansas  City  Metropolitan  Area.  It  we 
not  possible  in  the  time  allowed  to  draw  ar 
sort  of  systematic  sample  from  the  area  populc 
tion;  therefore  availability  became  the  majc 
criterion  for  selection  of  respondents.  Howeve 
it  was  possible  to  get  female  as  well  as  mal 
respondents  and  to  sample  several  different  o< 
cupational  categories  and  income  groupings.   A 
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t  turned  out,  no  member  of  our  sample  had 
ved  in  the  Kansas  City  area  less  than  10  years 
xcept  for  one  respondent,  a  retired  serviceman, 
'ho  had  lived  in  the  area  only  3  years. 

indings  and  Implications 
Vork 
Although  the  incomes  shown  in  Tables  I  and 
are  for  families  as  well  as  for  individual  re- 
jondents,  the  higher  levels  of  income  do  indi- 
ate  that  our  sample  may  be  biased  toward  the 
ilddle-class  black,  although  the  occupations 
lemselves  would  not  be  conducive  to  middle- 
!ass  status  in  the  larger  society.  According  to 
ie  graduate  student  researchers,  status  in  the 
lack  community  rests  more  on  income  than  on 
ccupation  and  the  income  of  the  respondents 
i  our  sample  indicates  that,  although  they  might 
ill  short  of  middle-class  white  expectations, 
iey  are  higher  than  the  average  for  the  black 
Dmmunity.  This  coupled  with  home  ownership 
re  two  of  the  primary  determinants  of  middle- 
ass  status  among  Kansas  City  blacks.  A  lack 
f  educational  attainment  cannot  be  considered 
aramount  in  status  placement  among  the  older 
lack  population,  since  so  few  were  able  to 
ain  an  education.  Several  of  our  respondents 
jld  or  have  held  positions  with  various  govern- 
ental  agencies  wherein  the  work  involved  and 
ie  pay  received  could  only  be  classified  as 
Dper-lower  class  among  the  white  population 
jt  which  would  be  middle  class  in  the  black 
immunity.  It  appears  that  civil  service  occu- 
ations,  post  office  work  in  particular,  was  an 
/ailable  means  to  upward  mobility  for  the  black 
merican  born  in  the  early  20th  century,  and 
jssibly  still  is.  In  our  sample,  four  respondents 
id  three  spouses  of  respondents  either  worked 
are  working  for  the  Postal  Service.  For  each 
them  the  position  meant  upward  mobility 
om  their  previous  position. 
For  most  of  our  respondents  the  work  history 
ows  no  significant  progress  in  status  as  the 
lite   community    might   view    it.     Most    of   our 

Table  1.  Personal  and  Family  Income 


Ttble  2    Job  Hiitoria  ol  Respondent! 

All   I 


Frequencies 

Annual  Income 

Personal  Income 

Family  Income 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Category 

60  Years 

60  Years 

80  Years 

60  Years 

Under  $2000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

$2001  -  4000 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4001  -  6000 

3 

2 

0 

1 

6001  -  8000 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8001  - 10,000 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10,001  - 15,000 

3 

0 

5 

2 

over  J15.000 

0 

0 

1 

I  I    Amu 


')  Homemakei 

ntenance 

...»  K   K 

4)    Navy 

5)  Army 

6)   Meat    packer 

7)   Army 

8)  Unemployed 

9)  Janitor 

10)  Housewife 

11)  Farmer 

12)   Housewife 

13)  Delivery   man 

14)  Machinist 

15)  Bellhop 

16)  Part-time 

Housework 

17)  Waiter 

18)  Packing    Plant 

worker 

19)   Packing  Plant 

worker 

20)  Janitor 

21)   Part-time   work 

22)  Factory   work 

iii     technical    ■peclaldl     Plnkcrton    guard    i,i.. , 

ii'N    training    LPN    ehai 

"  ati  hmikei    i  It)    malntcnan 

N»vj   cook    \\.  Nivj  clul ., 

.  n  |    v  uiiiv    pi  n 
post  office  clerk    parking  lol  attendant    i 

janitor    (54) 

son  ice    station    attendant      meal     packet 

service    station    attendant      oust    office    clei 
pital   attendant    —post   office   clerl 

dishwater— cab     driver— unemployed— maintenance 
man    (56) 

clerk— machinist— postal   clerk— D8tP  clerl 

operator    of    sandwich    shop— school    cook— retired 
(58) 

steel  mill  lahorer— packing  plant  laborer— Army- 
packing   plant   laborer— maintenance   man    (58) 

garment    finisher — housewife — postal    clerk    (58) 

wing    assembler— janitor— elevator    operator— jani- 
tor   (f,L') 

construction    worker — factory    worker — construction 
worker — retired    (62) 

chauffeur— bellhop — auto    dealer— clerk     (63) 

ADC— housewife— grocery     clerk— housewife     (63) 
janitor— part-time    pastor — evangelist    (63) 

retired— part-time  delivery  man   (64) 

army— maintenance  worker— post  office  clerk   (65) 

machinist — government  clerk — 

— salesman  (car)    (66) 
theology    school— pastor— retired 
assembler— 


-retired    (70) 


pastor— missionary 
(68) 


male  respondents  reveal  an  early  history  of  job 
changing  with  no  status  mobility.  From  their 
introduction  into  the  work  force  until  age  20  or 
even  25  many  report  "knocking  around"  from 
one  temporary  job  to  another.  These  jobs  were 
usually  of  the  variety  considered  by  black  and 
white  alike  to  be  the  most  undesirable  types  of 
employment:  shoe  shining,  bussing  tables, 
and  hard  labor  types  of  work  are  examples. 
However,  the  pressures  of  wife  and  family  were 
reported  as  making  them  commit  themselves  to 
one  occupation,  especially  during  the  war  years 
of  the  1940s,  although  some  vertical  as  well  as 
horizontal  mobility  was  possible.  The  majority 
of  both  men  and  women,  however,  look  upon 
their  work  as  a  chore  and  a  burden.  The  posi- 
tions available  to  them,  since  many  in  this  age 
group  have  relatively  little  education,  were 
severely  restricted  even  allowing  for  a  minimum 
of  racial  discrimination.  Racial  discrimination 
is,  hopefully,  less  a  fact  of  life  to  the  American 
black  now  than  in  the  past,  yet  many  still  feel 
discriminated  against  and  are  willing  to  relate 
stories  to  elaborate  the  point.  Real  or  imagined, 
the  expectation  of  discrimination  would  tend  to 
make  one  "play  it  close  to  the  vest."    It  would 
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be  very  difficult,  it  seems,  for  an  individual  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  motivation 
for  occupational  mobility  when  experiences  have 
been  such  as  to  discourage  such  motivation. 
The  older  black  American  had,  presumably,  even 
less  chance  for  mobility  than  the  young  people 
of  today.  Therefore,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
people  in  our  sample  are  able  to  gain  little  if 
any  intrinsic  satisfaction  from  their  work  and 
look  forward  to  retirement  as  an  end  in  itself. 
A  sense  of  pride  in  their  work  and  a  distrust  of 
"doing  nothing"  in  retirement  do  not  make 
themselves  apparent  from  the  interviews.  Few  of 
our  respondents  could  verbalize  concrete  retire- 
ment plans.  To  them,  retirement  simply  means 
an  end  to  work.  What  precisely  they  will  do 
with  their  time  most  cannot  say. 

The  role  of  male  as  worker  is  not  as  valuable 
to  the  males  in  our  sample  as  it  apparently  is 
to  the  few  women  interviewed.  Several  of  our 
respondents  objected  to  the  category  "Worker 
for  money  or  prestige,"  saying  that  they  work 
solely  out  of  necessity  and  derive  little  prestige 
and  satisfaction  from  what  they  do.  The  men 
report  that  the  role  of  husband-homemaker  is 
important  to  them,  but  seemingly  derive  little 
in  the  way  of  a  positive  self-view  from  their 
work.  Even  under  economic  pressures  the  wives 
see  themselves  primarily  as  wife  and  mother, 
even  though  working  outside  the  home.  It  would 
appear  from  the  responses  that  in  the  occupa- 
tion categories  of  our  respondents  there  is  little 
in  the  way  of  self-satisfaction  derivable  from  the 
work  itself.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  only 
three  of  the  families  studied  had  the  wife  not 
worked  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time.  Five 
of  the  respondents  reported  having  boarders  liv- 
ings in  their  homes  who  contribute  to  the  family 
income. 

In  response  to  the  guestion  "What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  year  of 
your  life?"  I  I  respondents  specifically  men- 
tioned the  depression  years  or  alluded  to  the 
period  in  their  lives  which  included  the  years 
1930  to  1940.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  striving  for  se- 
curity from  want  is  very  strong  among  all  our 
respondents  and  the  holding  of  even  a  hated 
job  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  area  of  consensus  within 
the  sample  is  in  the  area  of  the  "best  years"  of 
their  lives.  The  answer  in  all  but  three  cases  is 
NOW.  The  reasons  are  quite  simple:  the  kids 
are  grown  and  gone  from  home,  we  have  more 
financial  security  now  than  ever  before,  and  we 


are  freer  to  enjoy  ourselves  more.  For  people 
to  whom  the  depression  and  various  kinds  of  dis- 
crimination are  still  very  real  and  who  grew  up, 
for  the  most  part,  in  rural  poverty  with  little 
educational  opportunity,  these  considerations  are 
not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

One  of  the  preliminary  findings  led  to  in- 
quiring of  the  interviewers  if,  from  their  experi- 
ence, upward  mobility  could  be  attained  amonc 
black  males  through  the  ministry.  Their  answei 
was  a  definite  "Yes,"  if  one  restricts  himself  tc 
black  persons  in  the  age  range  of  the  sample 
Older  black  Americans,  particularly  the  women 
tend  to  be  religiously  inclined  and  therefore 
accord  members  of  the  ministry  considerable 
prestige.  In  response  to  the  questionnaire  iterr 
concerning  roles  mentioned  earlier,  six  person; 
added   the   role  of  Christian   to  the   list. 

One  of  our  respondents  is  a  full-time  ministei 
with  another  four  being  part-time.  According 
to  one  interviewer,  the  minister  ranks  above  the 
medical  doctor  among  the  age  group  in  thi: 
sample.  The  ministry  appears  to  be  a  mean: 
toward  higher  status  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  increase  or  supplement  the  income  (if  part 
time.)  The  interviewer  expressed  the  opinior 
that  younger  blacks  today,  at  least  large  num 
bers  of  them,  apparently  view  the  churches  a 
conservative  establishments  which  preach  of  the 
world  to  come  and  not  of  the  need  for  chang< 
in  the  here  and  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  aginc 
blacks  who  feel  they  have  accomplished  a  gooc 
deal  in  their  lives  and  are  relatively  comfortable 
a  clinging  to  such  traditional  values  as  industry 
thrift,  stability,  and  the  like,  are  understandable 
They  do  not  want  to  risk  what  they  have  workec 
so  hard  and  long  to  achieve.  One  of  the  mos 
striking  indications  our  data  provide  is  that,  tc 
all  intents,  our  respondents  never  took  an  un 
necessary  chance  in  their  lives.  The  lack  of  en 
trepreneurship  is  evidence  of  that.  Their  pat 
tern  of  life  since  coming  to  Kansas  City  is  essen 
tially  one  of  stability  with  few,  if  any,  unneces 
sary  changes  of  job  or  residence.  Possibly  thei 
memories  and  habits  are  too  strong  to  brea 
now. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  sample  is  th< 
great  importance  placed  on  home  owning 
Twenty  of  the  22  respondents  are  currently  liv 
ing  in  homes  which  they  either  own  outright  o 
are  paying  for.  The  sense  of  security,  the 
stability,  and  the  sense  of  accomplishment  tha 
comes  from  home  owning  is  very  strong  amonc 
our  sample.  Yet  the  nature  of  most  of  the  avail 
able  jobs,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  advance 
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ment,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  limited  economic 
future  have  evidently  failed  to  instill  in  our 
respondents  a  motivation  for  continued  and 
never  ceasing  accumulation  of  goods  and  money. 
Basically  what  the  workers  in  the  sample  want 
is  to  own  their  own  home,  have  a  little  security, 
and  wait  for  retirement.  The  road  to  retirement 
is  straight  and  clear  for  these  respondents:  just 
hang  on.  The  one  family  in  our  sample  which  is 
in  the  $20,000  a  year  income  bracket  consists  of 
a  retired  Air  Force  mechanic  who  now  works 
full  time  and  whose  wife  is  a  teacher.  This  man 
would  like  to  retire  completely,  but  his  wife  in- 
sists that  he  work. 

Leisure 

The  leisure  patterns  of  our  respondents  were 
amazingly  similar.  For  the  men,  the  outdoor 
sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  are  enticing,  al- 
though this  might  be  a  reflection  of  a  rural  youth 
when  they  could  readily  avail  themselves  of 
field  and  stream.  They  still  engage  in  these 
activities  when  they  can,  but  not  on  a  regular 
basis.  Pool  playing  appears  to  be  a  favorite 
out-of-house  activity.  Other  than  the  above, 
the  men  seem  to  content  themselves  largely  with 
"being  handy  around  the  house."  Television 
watching  is  a  frequent  pastime.  It  would  appear 
from  the  responses  that  most  non-work  time  is 
spent  in  the  home  or  in  the  yard. 

For  the  women,  a  rather  clear  leisure  pattern 
of  home,  children,  and  church  appeared.  Jack- 
son  (1967)    has  stated   that: 

Sherman  found  that  only  17%  of  his  male  aged  Ne- 
groes had  increased  their  church  attendance  since 
they  were  50  years  of  age,  whereas  almost  70%  of 
the   female    group    did    indicate    such    an    increase. 

Our  data  indicate  that  churchgoing  has  always 
held    high    priority    in    the    women's    lives. 

Family  picnics  are  a  favorite  means  of  com- 
bining family  gathering  and  non-work  activities. 
Sewing  and  knitting  also  seem  to  be  viewed  as 
leisure  activities  and  are  indulged  in  frequently. 

Travel  for  both  sexes  is  a  much  enjoyed  experi- 
ence, with  virtually  all  traveling  of  any  distance 
being  to  visit  relatives.  Long  distance  sight- 
seeing trips  are  all  but  unknown  to  our  respon- 
dents. Monetary  considerations  usually  prohibit 
such   activities. 

Health 

Although  we  were  not  able  to  compare  whites 
with  our  sample,  Jackson's  (1967)  warning  seems 
to  be  well  taken. 

Perhaps  These  findings  of  no  significant  subjective 
health   differences  point  toward   the   need   for   re-exami- 


'  it      .-voryono    know*    Negroat   or* 
in   poorer   health   than   win; 

Our  data  show  that  only  5  of  the  38  respon- 
dents and  spouses  declared  themselves  to  be  in 
poor  health.  However,  it  comes  through  with 
clarity  in  the  interviews  that  health  is  a  major 
concern.  If  the  goal  of  retirement  is  to  be  at- 
tained, one  must  work.  To  work  one  must  be  in 
reasonably  good  health.  But  perhaps  our  urban 
sample  further  confirms  the  reported  national 
picture  since  Jackson  and  Ball  (1966)  reported 
that  the  urban,  aged,  male  Negro  reported  less 
health  difficulties  than  the  rural,  male,  aged 
Negro.  Since  our  sample  is  also  disproportionate 
of  the  total  population  as  to  the  amount  of  in- 
come as  well  as  urbanization,  it  is  possible  that 
our  respondents  are  simply  in  a  position  to  take 
better  care  of  themselves.  Jackson  (1971)  once 
again   speaks   to   the   point: 

.  .  .  there  is  greater  indication  of  relatively  little 
(i.e.,  no  significant)  differences  between  aged  Ne- 
groes and  whites  by  such  variables  as  marital  statuses, 
health  conditions,  family  and  kinship  paTterns,  provid- 
ing   socio-economic    controls    are    established. 

Family 

Another  indication  that  this  sample  is  not 
representative  of  the  total  population  of  urban 
blacks  makes  itself  apparent  when  we  see  that 
ten  respondents  have  no  children,  while  only 
seven  families  have  more  than  two.  However, 
the  number  of  children  is  not  in  inverse  ratio  to 
income  and  education. 

One  of  the  omissions  in  data  collection  was 
that  no  follow-up  was  done  to  ascertain  the 
education  and  exact  whereabouts  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  data  do  show,  however,  that  there  is 
no  distinct  pattern  of  the  children  either  remain- 
ing in,  or  returning  to,  the  home  once  they 
leave.  When  they  do,  they  usually  contribute 
to  the  family  income. 

Although  the  mothers  in  the  sample  are  much 
concerned  with  their  children,  they  maintain  that 
life  is  "better"  now  that  the  children  are  not  in 
the  home  than  it  was  when  they  were  raising 
and  educating  them.  Life  is  "better"  because 
of  the  additional  time  and  money  available  to 
the  parents.  Trips  to  visit  relatives  and  friends 
are  happily  contemplated  and  an  end  to  mort- 
gage payments  may  be  in  sight.  To  people  who 
have  had  to  work  hard  all  their  lives,  such  things 
are  considered  a  luxury,  but  a  luxury  which  is 
now  attainable. 

The  strength  of  family  ties  becomes  apparent 
once   again   when   consideration   is  given   to  the 
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fact  that  it  is  often  the  case  that  relatives  of 
either  the  husband  or  wife  have  lived  with  them 
at  one  time  or  another. 

The  stereotype  of  the  urban  black  family- 
without-husband  with  many  children  living  in 
impoverished  conditions  certainly  is  not  war- 
ranted within  this  particular  sample,  although 
the  role  of  father,  even  here,  is  evidently  not 
the  major  role  of  the  male.  He  views  himself 
and  is  viewed  by  his  wife  as  primarily  a  worker 
(although  not  with  satisfaction  by  him)  while  he 
takes  more  pleasure  in  the  husband  and  father 
roles. 

Critique  of  Instrument 

Most  important  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
instruments  gets  at  the  truly  relevant  data  about 
the  work,  leisure,  family,  and  health  history  of 
the  respondents.  From  these  few  urban,  black 
Americans  interviewed  I  would  give  a  qualified 
Yes  answer.  In  terms  of  shedding  light  on  the 
turning  points  in  the  life-cycle,  I  would  say  the 
instrument  was  quite  successful.  Our  particular 
sample  was  biased  in  that  all  the  residents  were 
working,  most  would  be  considered  middle-class 
in  the  black  culture,  and  the  interviewers  them- 
selves were  middle-class.  Since  the  interviewers 
were  pressed  for  time  and  availability  became 
their  criterion  for  selection,  they  interviewed 
people  they  were  familiar  with  and  could  easily 
contact:  other  middle-class  blacks.  But  the  lack 
of  representativeness  of  the  sample  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument  in 
eliciting  the  kinds  of  data  we  were  after.  The 
chart  itself  is  an  extremely  useful  tool.  Not  only 
does  it  give  us  a  short  history  of  the  individual's 
life  for  quick  reference,  but  it  also  points  out 
to  the  interviewer  the  areas  that  need  to  be 
probed.  With  this  instrument  perhaps  more  than 
with  most,  the  skill  of  the  interviewer  is  all-im- 
portant to  a  successful  interview.  The  chart  and 
the  questionnaire  do  not  answer  nearly  as  many 
questions  as  they  raise.  In  this  is  the  real  value 
of  such  an  instrument.  Basic  data,  good  data, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  and 
chart,  but  these  data  may  be  more  useful 
heuristically.  The  nature  of  the  data  desired 
determines  the  direction  the  interviewer  takes. 
The  ability  to  infer  the  "Black  Experience"  within 
our  sample  comes  from  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  interviewer,  not  particularly  in  anything 
inherent  in  the  interview  schedule  itself,  al- 
though the  key  referents  are  there. 

In  terms  of  the  fourfold  classificatory  model, 
it    is    apparent    that    most    of    our    respondents 


would  fall  into  the  self-motivated  NO  and  en 
vironmental-motivated  YES  category  since  mos 
had  very  little  autonomy  in  their  choice  of  wor 
and  life-style  and  are  essentially  situation-con 
trolled.  They  work  mainly  to  stay  alive.  How 
ever,  a  few  of  our  respondents  would  fit  intc 
the  self-motivated  YES  and  environmental-moti 
vated  YES  category.  The  armed  forces  caree 
or  the  postal  service  may  not  have  been  hi 
first  choice  of  life-work  (perhaps  the  servicemei 
were  drafted)  but  he  sees  this  as  his  best  choio 
out  of  several.  The  pay-off  is  definitely  wortl 
the  game  and  so  he  will  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  self-motivated  YES  and  environment-moti 
vated  NO  individual  would  be  the  "entre 
preneur."  This  is  the  autonomous  man.  It  i 
worth  noting  that  although  this  is  a  middle-das 
sample  of  urban  blacks,  there  is  not  an  entre 
preneur  in  the  bunch.  Undoubtedly  the  genera 
lack  of  youthful  educational  opportunity  play 
a  part  here,  also  the  lack  of  a  substantial  suppl 
of  capital  during  their  entrance  years  into  thi 
occupational  system.  Even  the  full-time  ministe 
admits  that  he  went  into  this  work  at  age  3i 
"Because  I  just  couldn't  make  it  at  anythim 
else." 

Although  this  sample  contained  no  "entre 
preneurs,"  it  did  contain  several  careers  whic 
could  be  described  as  routine.  These  peopl 
would  fit  the  self-motivated  NO  and  enviror 
ment-motivated  NO  classification.  The  job  wa 
not  exactly  what  he  may  have  wanted  to  do,  bu 
he  worked  at  it  40  years  for  the  security  of  it. 

Although  the  findings  are  fragmentary  and  ir 
complete  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  time  aval 
able  to  carefully  sort  and  sift,  it  is  my  feelin 
that  the  fourfold  model  is  realistic  and  usefu 
I  would  also  state  that  a  corresponding  leisure 
family-health  pattern  will  fit  each  work  patter 
in  the  model. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  lack  of  formal  education  and  opportunitie 
generally  have  been  a  tremendous  handicap  t 
the  aged  Negro  in  America.  It  is  probably  i 
the  increasing  numbers  of  blacks  in  higher  edi 
cation  that  the  way  to  more  fulfilling,  secur 
lives  is  to  be  found.  Flexibility  assumes  mult 
directionality;  a  breadth  or  depth  of  trainin 
or  talent  which  allows  more  than  one  caree 
avenue.  For  the  elderly  individual  without  trair 
ing  or  talent  for  varied  careers,  the  adult  edi 
cation  programs  offered  in  many  cities  may  b 
an  aid.  Such  courses  are  becoming  more  popi 
lar  as  time  goes  on. .  From  the  author's  researc 
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on  the  aging  artist  it  was  found  that  second 
careers  which  impart  meaning,  prestige,  and 
supplement  income  in  the  later  years  are  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  positive  self  feelings 
to  those  so  engaged.  If  the  aging  black  Ameri- 
can views  his  work  as  a  necessary  evil  which 
entails  little  self-involvement,  perhaps  a  second 
career  the  training  for  which  could  start  at  al- 
most any  time — will  lend  more  satisfaction  to 
his  retirement  years,  combining,  as  it  can,  "leisure 
activity"  with  income  supplementation.  To  the 
aging  artist,  often  just  beginning  his  second 
career,  retirement  does  not  mean  an  end  but  a 
beginning  to  a  fruitful,  meaningful  life  after 
retirement.  It  is  in  the  training  for  such  second 
careers  that  already  existing  structures  such  as 
community  centers  can,  and  possibly  should, 
play  an   important   role.    Many   leisure-work,   in- 


come producing,  ai  her  are  offered,  or 

could  be  offered,  through  various  institutional 
adult  education  programs.  Anything  from  stamp 
collecting  to  sculpting  to  furniture  making  are 
potential  sources  of  profit  and  self-enhancement. 
Programs  for  such  training  may  be  rather  costly, 
but  the  alternative  seems  to  be  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  population  essentially  being 
defined  by  self  and  others  as  "old  and  useless." 
This   may  be  the  higher  price. 
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This  segment  of  our  cooperative  analysis  of 
work  and  leisure  among  adult  Americans  is  de- 
voted to  work  histories  of  older  women.2  The 
presentation  centers  around  two  theses.  One  is 
that  the  American  social  system  has  failed  to 
adequately  prepare  women  for  engagement  in 
its  work  structure  and  to  utilize  their  labor  po- 
tential, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
women  actually  hold  jobs  many  years  during 
their  adult  lives.  The  second  is  that  much  of  the 
social  science  literature  dealing  with  the  occupa- 
tional involvement  of  Americans  is  based  on  male 
work  histories  and  neglects  the  very  different 
pattern  of  women  of  all  but  the  very  recent 
working   generation. 

Three  major  sets  of  variables  can  be  posited 
as  strongly  affecting  social  engagement  of  peo- 
ple in  any  sphere  of  societal  life:  the  value 
system,  the  match  between  an  individual's  de- 
veloped abilities  and  the  engagement  require- 
ments   of    the    social    system,    and    the    person's 


1.  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  6525  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi- 
cago,   60626. 

2.  In  this  project,  Mr.  Steinhart  obtained  the  interviews  and 
I  am  responsible  for  writing  this  paper.  The  life-patterns  .chart 
has  been  worked  on  by  several  of  us.  I  developed  the  original 
version  of  this  instrument,  covering  the  whole  life-span,  after 
years  of  trying  to  relate  life  changes,  major  events  in  the  lives 
of  American  women.  David  Oliver  and  Lee  Hearn  contributed 
greatly  by  introducing  the  summary  column,  since  so  much  de- 
tail on  early  life  is  not  needed,  and  by  using  both  the  objec- 
tive date  and  age  measures.  It  takes  a  few  minutes  to  under- 
stand the  functioning  of  the  chart,  but  it  is  a  useful  tool. 
(H.Z.L.) 


manner  of  becoming  involved  in  a  social  role; 
The  value  system,  woven  into  an  ideology,  de 
fines  ideal-typical  characteristics  of  labelec 
categories  of  members,  as  well  as  of  the  idea 
traits  of  role  performers  in  each  type  of  role 
and  restricts  the  roles  each  category  is  allowec 
or  encouraged  to  enter.4  When  internalized,  i; 
leads  a  person  to  reject  certain  social  roles,  de 
sire  others,  and  define  potential  and  actual  in 
teractional  situations.  It  also  influences  eacl 
person's  definition  of  himself  and  his  potentia 
roles.  No  individual  can  engage  in  all  aspecf 
of  societal  life,  and  the  value  system  assists  6 
forces  a  selection  process,  preceding  involve 
ment  in  a  certain  role,  as  well  as  the  manner  o 
handling  both  duties  and  rights  forming  it.  Th- 
value    system    influences    the    manner    in    whic 


3.  Variations  in  role  involvement  are  due  to  a  great  exte^ 
to  the  following  aspects  and  combinations  of  them:  I)  ft 
location  of  the  role  within  a  hierarchy  of  importance;  2)  if 
richness  of  the  institutional  dimension,  or  the  number  oi_  othi 
roles  based  on  the  same  institution;  3)  the  degree  of  instil 
tional  multi-dimensionality  in  the  social  life  space;  41  the  ro 
segment  which  is  emphasized;  5)  the  degree  of  task  or^  rel< 
tion  orientation;  6)  the  perception  of  duties  and  disioiru 
incidents,  sets  of  processes  or  in  terms  of  product  alone; 
the  location  of  the  approach  along  a  passive-reactive-initiatir 
continuum;  8)  the  types  and  degrees  of  sentiments;  and  9)  Tl 
judgment  of  the  self  in  the  role.  This  Daper  focuses  main 
on  the   1st  and  7th  aspects  of  role  involvement  (see   Lopata,   1 V6V 

4  I  am  using  here  the  Znaniecki  (1965)  formulation  of  soci 
role  as  a  set  of  functionally  interdependent  social  relations  b 
tween  a  social  person  who  carries  out  the  role's  duties  and  1 
social  circle  whose  members  grant  him  personal  rights 
that   he    may   do   so. 


ord 
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members  view  a  role  at  any  stage  of  their  life- 
cycle,  in  combination  with  other  roles  in  which 
they  are  involved  and  in  competition  with  those 
they  are  considering,  as  well  as  how  they  view 
themselves  vis-a-vis  it,  the  rest  of  society,  and 
specific  other  members  in  it. 

The  foundation  provided  by  the  value  system 
has   a   direct   effect   upon    the   way    people   are 
educated  or  trained   to   fit   into   the   social   sys- 
tem, both  in  youth  and  adulthood.    Each  society 
s  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  selection  and 
preparation   processes   match   the   social   system, 
vith   varying   degrees   of   success,    so   that    "ap- 
propriate"   members    end    up    in    "appropriate" 
oles.   The  ideal  result  of  the  preparation  in  com- 
}lex  societies   is   a    person   with    knowledge   and 
.kills  as  to  the   role's  duties   and   rights,    under- 
tanding  the  parts  played  by  circle  members  and 
he    interrelations    among    them,    perceiving    the 
vay  the  role  fits  into  the  life  of  the  society  and 
ible  to  weave  it  into  his  role  cluster  of  the  past, 
>resent,    and    future.     In    past    centuries,    even 
lecades,  societies  trained  only  a   small  elite  to 
ee  the  complexity   of  social    roles   within   their 
ystem   and   to   fit   their   own    into   the    ongoing 
recess,   as  well   as  those  of  the   masses.     Most 
f  the   other   societal    members   did    not   under- 
rand  how  their  roles  fit  into  the  total   society 
nd   its   sub-systems.     Modern    societies   are   be- 
oming   voluntaristic,    demanding    formally   edu- 
ated   members,    able   to   analyse    a    complexity 
f  resources  to  obtain  the  skills  needed  in  chosen 
sles,  and  to   undertake  the   steps   necessary   to 
iter  into  a  set  of  relations  forming  that  role. 
he  training  system  of  large,   complex   societies 
Mnch   &   Blumberg,    1968)    becomes   extensive, 
lealiy  available  to  all  members  and  flexible,  ai- 
ding  for   changes    in    multi-dimensional    social 
volvement  during  the  life-cycle.    It  is  dependent 
x>n  a  wide  store  of  general  knowledge,  analyti- 
il  skills,  and  specific  data  shared  by  not  a  few 
-it  almost  all  of  the  members.    Those  not  able 
>  obtain  such  training  remain  at  the  periphery, 
ten  a   "drag"  on  the  social  system. 
The  values  and  the  developed  abilities  of  so- 
etal   members    influence,    and    are    in    turn    in- 
ienced   by,   the   manner   or   stance   with    which 
ey  enter  and  carry  out  social  roles.    There  are 
ree  stances  or  approaches  to  behavioral  sets: 
issive,   reactive  and  initiating    (Lopata,    1969), 
least  as  evidenced  by  several  studies  of  wo- 
5n.   The  passive  stance  yearns  for  equilibrium; 
external   events    pushing   for   action    are    re- 
rded  as  threatening;  and  change   is   not  sel- 
ected because  it  is  defined  as  more  problema- 


tic than  the  present  condition  II,,.,  f,  rh«  stance 
typical  of  the  Workingman's  Wife  described  by 
Rainwater,  Coleman,  and  Handel  (1959).  The 
reactive  stance  is  taken  when  a  person  wa 
someone  or  some  event  to  define  the  situation 
for  him  and  to  plan  his  action.  He  is  willing  to 
act,  even  to  change  life  circumstances,  b 
in  reaction  to  external  "stimulation."5  The 
initiating  person  analyzes  the  situation  himself 
and  plans  action  to  meet  his  goals. 

It  is  very  important  to  note,  however,  that 
these  are  not  descriptions  of  total  personalities, 
but  only  of  role  or  relational  stances.  A  person 
may  take  a  passive  stance  in  the  entrance  to,  or 
involvement  in  one  role,  and  an  initiating  one  in 
another.  A  typical  example  is  the  traditional 
woman  who  could  be  passive  or  reactive  in  her 
role  of  wife  but  plan  action  for  herself  and  for 
several  others  in  organizing  the  world  for  her 
children.  People  tend,  however,  to  build  habits 
of  relational  stances.  A  person  engaged  in  many 
roles  tends  to  handle  himself  more  frequently  in 
one  rather  than  another  manner,  so  that  his  his- 
tory points  to  his  being  a  passive  acceptor  of 
ascribed  roles,  while  another  person  builds  his 
environment  with  initiative. 

The  influence  of  these  three  sets  of  factors 
upon  the  engagement  of  a  person  in  societal  life 
is  evidenced  in  work  histories.  Regardless  of 
what  set  of  circumstances  surrounds  a  particular 
job  change,  whether  initiated  by  the  person  or 
the  environment,  the  whole  history  of  job  changes 
in  one  person's  life-cycle  reflects  the  value  sys- 
tem, the  type  and  level  of  preparation  for  en- 
gagement in  the  labor  market,  and  the  stance 
taken  toward  work  roles.  The  combination  of 
these  sets  of  factors  forms  the  work  history 
model  shown  In  Table  I,  a  modification  of  the 
original  formulation  as  a  result  of  the  study  of 
American  older  women. 

The  difference  between  the  inflexible  and  t.he 
flexible  work  history  is  the  same  as  developed  by 


lany    people    used    to    be   socialized    into    such    a    star 
whole  theory  of  stimul 


a.  oo  many  people  used  to  be  soci 
that  psychologists  generalized  it  into  a 
response 


Table  1.  Model  of  Engagement  in  the 
Work  Structure  of  a  Society. 


Style  of  Involvemen 
in  Work  Roles 

Work 
Inflexible 

iistory 

Flexible 

."Chaneer' 

"Careerist" 

Passive 
Reactive 
Initiating 

routinized  and 

directed 

externally 

directed 

routinized,  tut 

independent 

marginal 

"job 
hopping' 
entrerre- 
neurial 

traditional 

situationally 
moved 
the  "success- 
ful" career 

I 
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other  authors  of  this  cooperative  project.  The 
former  moves  through  work  stages  or  jobs  with 
no  change  in  occupations.  The  flexible  life  his- 
tory contains  several  different  types  of  jobs,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  "careerist"  these  are  connected 
through  a  systematic  progression  of  steps,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  "changer"  the  jobs  are  not 
related  to  each  other.  The  passive  marginal 
worker  is  the  first  to  get  hired  or  fired,  and  he 
simply  drifts  along.  The  job  hopper  is  situation- 
ally  dependent  and  at  any  stage  may  go  up  or 
down  in  role  status.  He  enters  and  exists  from 
work  roles  randomly.  The  entrepreneur  may  en- 
ter several  industries  or  areas  of  the  economic 
world  which  are  unrelated  to  each  other  within 
the  system,  but  he  creates  his  own  combinations, 
and  his  personal  history  is  highly  flexible. 

Traditional  societies  did  not  demand,  or  pro- 
vide, flexible  and  career-oriented  work  histories 
for  most  of  their  people.  Members  were  ex- 
pected to  obtain  adequate  training  early  in  life 
for  ascribed  work  roles,  to  enter  these,  and  to 
remain  in  them  till  death  or  retirement.  Modern 
societies  need  a  flexible  labor  market  and  mem- 
bers who  can  be  retrained  and  who  are  able  to 
select  their  own  roles  out  of  a  wide  occupational 
choice,  not  just  once,  but  several  times  during 
their  lives.  If  our  thesis  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
women's  preparation  for  engagement  in  the 
modern  work  world  is  right,  we  can  expect  a  lag 
between  societal  needs  and  their  training  or 
involvement,  so  that  many  women  would  have 
work  histories  falling  in  to  the  inflexible,  within 
all  three  stances  of  involvement,  and  the  mar- 
ginal or  job  hopping  types.  We  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  many,  particularly  older  women  in 
the  career  type  of  flexible  work  history  or  func- 
tioning as  entrepreneurs. 

Preparation  of  Women  for  the  World  of  Work 

The  Value  System 

American  women  are  still  not  expected  to 
participate  seriously  in  the  work  world  outside 
of  their  homes,  as  evidenced  by  the  attitudes 
toward  their  education.  They  are  being  schooled 
into  a  "general  knowledge,"  much  as  are  the 
boys,G  but  their  work  training  is  minimized  by  a 
value  system  which  declares  that  their  "natural" 
roles  are  those  of  wife,  mother,  and  housewife, 
and  that  only  these  are  of  significance  to  them. 

6  However  as  late  as  1953  Komarovsky  had  to  defend  general 
coliege  education  against  White's.  (1950)  argument  that  wo- 
men need  special  ••feminine"  training  capitalizing  on  their  in- 
nate abilities  and  de-emphasizing  the  intellectual  training  more 
appropriate   to   men. 


Minimal  training  into  passive  or  reactive  roles 
the  factory  or  in  traditionally  female  occup, 
tions  is  seen  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  wo 
prior  to  marriage  or  the  birth  of  children,  ar 
in  cases  of  widowhood  or  financial  reverse 
Work  is  always  seen  in  this  value  scheme  as  • 
secondary  importance  for  women,  regardless  i 
their  age  or  familial  status,  never  as  anythir 
which  can  be  arranged  to  take  occasional  pric 
ity.  The  exception  may  be  the  never-marru 
spinster  who  is  expected  to  commit  herself  se 
ously  to  being  a  librarian  or  a  school  teacher 
lieu  of  a  family. 

Thus,  women  have  traditionally  in  Ameri' 
not  been  encouraged  to  enter  "unfeminine"  fiel 
of  training,  to  spend  "too  much"  time  in  ec 
eating  themselves,  or  to  socialize  themselves  in 
a  strong  commitment  to  a  chosen  vocation.  Th 
are  expected  to  use  the  work  role,  if  they  mi 
enter  it,  for  personal  and  extra-vocational  n 
sons  and  to  choose  a  particular  job  on  the  ba: 
of  criteria  other  than  work  satisfaction.  T 
great  bulk  of  the  occupational  structure  is  li 
unexamined  or  closed  off  as  a  realistic  potent 
for  them.  Interestingly  enough,  this  value  syst. 
applies  more  to  white  than  to  black  women 
America;  the  blacks  have  a  historical  justifi< 
tion  for  serious  preparation  and  involvement 
work  roles  (Lopata,    1970). 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support 
existence  of  such  a  value  system  restricting  \ 
men's  orientation  toward  work  and  their  act 
engagement   in   occupations. 

Evidence  of  Restrictions  on  Occupational  Pr 
aration  of  Women 

Coleman  (1961),  studying  several  high  schc 
in  the  Chicago  area,  found  that,  although  c 
did  better  in  school  than  boys  in  their  e; 
years,  they  become  increasingly  oriented  tow 
"popularity"  with  each  other  and  with  the  o\ 
sex,  while  boys  develop  a  stronger  achieverr 
and  goal  orientation  and  competitiveness  in  tr 
lines.  Rose  (1961)  concluded  that  college  < 
are  mainly  concerned  with  finding  a  husbc 
while  boys  are  interested  in  preparing  for  a  Ic 
range  involvement  in  work  or  a  career.  Nur 
ous  other  studies  of  American  girls  have  dc 
mented  that  they  go  to  school  not  to  ach 
educational  goals  as  preparation  for  stead} 
flexible  work  careers,  but  because  of  fashior 
because   that   is   where  the  boys   are. 

These  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  ac 
behavior  of  women   in  the  school   system,    f 
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high  school  graduation,  although  becoming  more 
frequent,  is  not  inevitable  and,  although  until 
recently  more  boys  dropped  out  than  girls,  the 
trend  is  reversing  itself  (Women's  Bureau  of  the 
US  Department  of  Labor,  1966).  About  half  of 
ooth  the  adult  male  and  female  population  of 
America  never  completed  high  school.  The  con- 
trast  between  sexes  becomes  evident  in  higher 
jducation.  Although  more  women  are  now  go- 
ng to  college  than  ever  before,  their  involve- 
nent  is  often  part-time,  short  lasting,  limited  to 
nferior  school  and  traditional  in  subject.  Rossi 
1965)  found  that  almost  half  of  the  female 
:ollege  students  express  "traditionalist"  interests 
n  fields  in  which  women  predominate,  while 
mother  one-third  state  that  they  have  no  career 
joals  other  than  being  "housewives."  Only  7% 
>f  the  students  could  be  classified  as  "pioneers" 
*ith  long-range  career  goals  in  predominantly 
nasculine  fields,  i.e.,  in  fields  with  a  low  propor- 
ion  of  women.  The  students  she  questioned  at- 
ributed  the  small  number  of  their  sex  in  the 
cientific  fields  of  study  to  the 

difficulty  of  managing  demanding  professional  work 
with  home  and  child  responsibilities  and  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  women  for  occasional  and  part-time  work 
rather  than  a  full-time  persistent  commitment  to  a 
professional    career. 

he  women  viewed  many  fields  of  specilization 
s  being  so  masculine  in  the  personality  traits 
f  the  ideal  performer  as  to  preclude  their  con- 
deration. 

Most  college  women  thus  major  in  education, 
>rming  the  great  majority  of  undergraduates 
■  that  field.  They  also  dominate  the  bachelor's 
egree  seekers  in  home  economics,  library 
:ience,  foreign  languages,  and  English.  How- 
wr,  they  do  not  carry  their  control  to  the 
gher  degrees  of  any  of  these  fields  except  home 
:onomics    (National    Educational   Assn.,     1964). 

Some  of  the  disinterest  of,  and  discrimination 
gainst,  women  in  career-type  educational  fields 
ay  be  undergoing  change.  However,  most  of 
e  existing  female  adult  population  in  America 
ew  up  with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
i  primarily  wives,  mothers,  and  housewives  to 
e  exclusion  of  occupations  requiring  complex 
id  prolonged,  or  even  later-acquired  training. 
'e  interesting  new  trend  is  that  middle-aged 
>men,  having  outgrown  their  limitation  of  in- 
rest,  are  now  returning  to  school  and  even 
eparing   for   professions    in    dramatic    numbers. 


Occupational  Engagement  of  American  Women 

The  attitude  of  the  traditional  culture  ' 
women's   roles,    reflected   in   orient,, 
education,  is  clearly  evident  in  the  • 
women    do,    their   attitudes,    and    the    history   of 
their  participation  in  the  labor  force. 

In  the  first  place,  women  in  this  society  are 
not  represented  anywhere  near  their  proportion 
in  the  population  in  the  scientific  professions 
(Mattfelt  &  Van  Aken,  1965).  Those  who  are  in 
these  occupations  are  apt  to  be  located  at  the 
lower  rungs  of  a  few  fields  (Bernard,  1964). 
Those  who  are  successful  professionals,  or  busi- 
ness executives  for  that  matter,  are  dispropor- 
tionately lacking  family  roles.  Many  remained 
single,  others  entered  careers  only  after  becom- 
ing divorced  or  widowed.  An  increasing  number 
return  after  their  children  are  grown  but  find  it 
hard  to  catch  up. 

Although  relatively  few  women  enter  the 
scientific  and  professional  occupations,  those 
who  do  so  tend  to  have  a  stronger  involvement 
in  their  work  careers  than  women  in  the  lower 
occupations  with  lesser  educational  achieve- 
ments (Women's  Bureau,    1969): 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  educational 
attainment  of  women  and  their  labor  force  participa- 
tion. The  more  education  a  woman  has  received,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  she  will  be  engaged  in  paid 
employment. 

This  is  partly  due  to  her  employability,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that: 

.  .  .  women  who  have  completed  four  years  of  college 
or  more  are  motivated  to  seek  employment  outside  the 
home  because  of  the  higher  earnings  available  to  them 
and  because  of  a  desire  to  use  the  skills  they  have  ac- 
quired   through    higher    education. 

The  differences  of  employment  by  education  are 
dramatic: 

In  March,  1968,  71  percent  of  the  women  18  years  of 
age  and  over  who  had  completed  five  years  of  college 
or  more  and  54  percent  of  those  who  had  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  only  were  in  the  labor  force.  The 
percentage  dropped  to  48  percent  among  those  who 
did    not    go    beyond    eighth    grade. 

American  working  women  are  concentrated  in 
a  few  occupations,  and  these  are  different  from 
those  of  men.  Women  are  in  teaching,  nursing, 
clerical,  serving,  and  operative  jobs.  The  60- 
year  change  in  their  participation  in  the  labor 
force  has  dropped  the  proportion  in  private 
household  service,  in  non-farm  labor,  in  farm 
labor  and  in  operative  jobs,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion in  non-private  service  jobs,  in  sales,  and 
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in  clerical  occupations.  The  trend  is  expected  to 
continue.  None  of  these  jobs  below  the  profes- 
sional level  are  traditionally  ones  with  career  or 
flexible  histories,  and  most  are  entered  or  left 
haphazardly,  because  of  convenience  or  need  in 
non-work  aspects  of  life. 

The  Women's  Bureau  (1969)  states  that 

It  is  true  that  many  women  cannot  work  full-time  [35 
hours  or  more  a  week)  the  year  round  (50  to  52 
weeks),  because  of  home  responsibilities,  school  atten- 
dance  or   other   reasons 

and  only  42%  of  those  who  worked  some  time  in 
1967  did  so  full-time  the  year  round.  The  em- 
ployment figures  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
thus  often  camouflage  a  minimal  level  of  involve- 
ment. 

The  most  likely  to  have  worked  sometime  dur- 
ing 1 968  were  the  younger  women,  although 
three-fifths  of  those  in  the  age  bracket  between 
45  and  54  were  also  in  the  work  force.  The 
highest  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
was  between  20  and  24  years  of  age  (53%). 
After  this  there  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  who  were  working,  followed  by 
an  upswing  until  the  high  of  52.6%  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  54  (Women's  Bureau,  1 969).  In 
fact  (National  Manpower  Council,   I957): 

The  most  spectacular  development  in  recent  years, 
however,  has  been  the  rise  in  the  employment  of  wo- 
men over  30.  most  of  whom  are  wives  and  mothers. 
Among  married  women  aged  35  to  44  and  living  with 
their  husbands,  the  proportion  in  the  labor  force  more 
than  doubled  between  1 949  and  1 955.  from  1 6  percent 
to  34  percent.  Among  wives  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  64,  the  proportion  nearly  tripled  in  the  same 
period,   from    10   percent  to   29    percent. 

By  the  middle  1960s  more  women  in  their  40s 
than  young  women  were  in  the  labor  force,  re- 
versing a  long-standing  trend.  These  are  the 
same  women  who  expressed  a  lack  of  any  inter- 
est in  work  and  careers  when  studied  in  the 
1950s  or  as  evidenced  by  their  training  choice. 
In  summary  of  the  work  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can women,  we  can  state  that  most  young  wo- 
men of  past  generations  did  not  train  for  careers 
or  for  any  but  passive  work  roles  and  did  not 
engage  in  paid  employment  with  much  interest 
or  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They  generally  left 
working  altogether  before  the  trial  stage  was 
completed,  withdrawing  to  the  home  to  perform 
the  roles  of  wife,  mother,  and  housewife.  Many 
were  forced  back  to  work  by  economic  necessity, 
others  returned  voluntarily  when  finding  them- 
selves full  of  energy  and  desirous  of  money  when 


children   started    leaving   home.    Their  work   his- 
tories are,  generally,  erratic  and  limited  to  mini- 
mal   level    jobs.    A   few   are   now   preparing   for, 
careers. 

Work  Experiences  of  Older  Chicago  Widows 

The  work  histories  of  a   modified   area    prob- 
ability   sample    of    301     metropolitan    Chicago 
widows  aged  50  or  over  demonstrates  the  mar- 
ginality   of   older   women    vis-a-vis   the   occupa- 
tional   structure    of    the    society.     Almost    half 
(48.6%)    of    them    never    went    beyond    grade4 
school,  and  only   11%  had  some  college  and  /or 
more  advanced  training.    Although  only   10%  of' 
the  respondents  never  worked  in  their  lives,  an ' 
additional   26%   did   not  work  before   marriage, 
and   40%   never  worked   while  they  were   living 
with    their    husband.     Almost   half   have    had   to 
seek    employment    since    being    widowed.     The 
usual   pattern  is  of  on-and-off  ventures  into  the 
labor   field.    Only    11%   of  the   widows   worked: 
"all    the    time"    during    marriage,     11%    worked 
"most  of  the  time,"  and  38%  worked  "some  of: 
the    time."     Following    the    national    trend,    the- 
younger  women  are  more  apt  to  have  held  jobs, 
in    clerical    or    professional    fields,    and    less    as 
operatives  and  service  workers,  including  domes- 
tics,  than   their   older   counterparts.    Two   other- 
sets  of  data  are  relevant  to  this  discussion:    the 
reasons  for  leaving  the  best  job  ever  held  and 
the  year  that  position  was  vacated.    The  older' 
respondents  are  most  apt  to  have  held  their  best 
job  prior  to  marriage,  the  younger  were  slightly 
(10%  to  5%)   more  likely  to  have  worked  until 
the  birth  of  their  first  baby.    The  older  women- 
listed  health  and  retirement  as  the  most  impor- 
tant reasons  far  leaving  employment;  the  younger 


Table  2.  Decade  in  Which  Chicago  Area  Widows 
Left  Their  Best  and  Their  Last  jobs.      


Tvne  of  inh 

1900 

1910 

Decade  Beginning: 
1920    1930    1940    1950 

1960 

Total 

Best 

5 

22 

31        27        38        32 
Decade  of  Last  Job 

77 

232 

Best  is  last 

■1 

4 

0 

15 

: 

9        14        22        20 
3          1          7       18 

61 
57 

145 

87 

Sever  worked:  24 

Did  not  work  after  marriage:  4 

Cannot  remember  dates:  16 

Cannot  remember  date  of  best  job:  2 

Cannot  remember  date  she  ended  last  job:  2 

No  job  "best",  just  a  series  of  work  places:  2 
Note:  The  row  headed  "Best"  counts  all  women  whose  "best"  job  was  in 
the  decade  indicated.  But  some  of  them  had  more  than  one  job 
within  a  given  decade.  Therefore,  the  number  77  in  the  1960  column 
includes  some  women  with  2  or  more  jobs  in  the  1960s,  and  their 
"best"  job  was  not  their  'Tast"  job.  There  are  16  of  these  women 
'the  difference  between  77  and  61,  shown  in  this  column\  whose 
"best"  job  was  in  the  1960s,  but  this  was  not  their  last  job. 
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ones  gave  unique  or  organizationally  induced 
reasons  such  as:  "the  company  folded,''  "they 
moved  away,"  "I  was  fired,"  or  "I  was  bored 
and  saw  another  ad."  In  fact,  almost  half  of 
the  younger  women  indicated  such  reasons  rather 
than   the  traditional   ones  of  family  events. 

Only  118  of  the  233  workers  were  employed 
in  the  1960s  (see  Table  2).  For  77  of  them  this 
was  the  best  job  they  ever  held,  and  for  61, 
this  last  job,  held  in  that  decade,  was  their  best 
job.  This  means  that  16  held  jobs  at  that  time 
which  were  inferior  to  the  best  job  they  ever 
held.  In  fact,  upward  mobility  was  experienced 
by,  or  so  defined  in  the  lives  of,  only  62% 
of  the  respondents,  the  remaining  ones  having 
talcen  inferior  positions  later  in  life.  Many  of 
them  felt  that  the  best  job  was  held  before 
marriage.  Their  skills  do  not  seem  to  have  im- 
proved  with    age. 

Since  only  33%  of  the  respondents  held  their 
best  job  in  the  1960s  and  14%  in  the  1950s, 
most  (53%)  of  the  widows  had  not  improved 
their  situation  in  over  20  years.  The  feeling  that 
they  had  not  held  a  better  job  since  then  is 
surprising,  when  one  considers  the  occupational 
cnanges  in  American  society,  but  not  so  much 
so  when  we  remember  that  these  women  be- 
long to  generations  which  were  not  highly  edu- 
cated and  in  which  women  participated  only 
peripherally  in  the  labor  force.  They  are  the 
marginal  or  inflexible  workers  who  simply  never 
developed  an  orderly  career,  instead  taking  jobs 
as  they  came  along,  when  they  needed  them. 
Their  work  histories  are  similar  to  those  studied 
by  our  research  team. 

Case  Studies  of  Work  Histories  of  Older  Urban 
Women 

Previous  attempts  to  document  the  history  of 
social  engagement  in  many  roles  of  American 
*omen  finally  led  the  senior  author  to  develop 
5  life-chart  which,  with  modifications,  is  being 
jsed  in  this  exploratory  study.  We  did  not  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  random  sample  of  workers, 
3nly  to  test  the  instruments  and  to  develop  in- 
sights concerning  the  histories  of  different  cate- 
gories of  the  American  population.  Ours  was 
'he  task  of  finding  older  urban  women  who  had 
;ome  working  experience.  A  brief  description  of 
"he  location  of  the  20  respondents  and  their 
:haracteristics  is  given  in  order  to  provide 
greater  understanding  of  them;  but  no  attempt 
■hould  be  made  by  the  reader  to  generalize  from 
hem   to   other   older   urban    women,    since   they 


have  several  unusual  traits.  Ten  of  them  are  resi 
dents  of  Chelsea  House,  a  retirement  hotel 
where  a  room  and  three  meals  a  day  CO 
$200  a  month  upward  and  where  most  of  the 
people  are  no  longer  or  never  married.  The 
hotel  has  a  very  active  social  life,  the  director 
attempting  to  involve  all  residents.  Seven  re- 
spondents were  contacted  in  a  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  building  for  the  elderly,  and  3  were 
located  in  private  residences.  The  17  living  in 
the  multiple  housing  units  restricted  to  older 
people  are  in  Uptown,  a  very  heterogeneous 
community  which  contains  many  white  Appa- 
lachians and  Puerto  Ricans.  It  is  one  of  the 
Model    City    neighborhoods. 

All  but  I  of  the  20  respondents  are  not  mar- 
ried, 16  having  been  widowed  or  divorced,  while 
3  never  married.  They  were  born  between  1883 
and  1908,  and  their  husbands  had  been,  on  the 
average,  7  years  older  than  they.  They  have  a 
surprisingly  small  number  of  living  children,  10 
having  none,  7  having  only  one,  and  only  3 
having  more  than  one.  A  major  reason  for  this 
below-average  number  of  children  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population  under  investigation.  We 
can  hypothesize  that  women  who  move  into  re- 
tirement hotels  and  public  housing  are  less  apt 
to  have  any  or  many  living  children  and  more 
apt  to  be  independent  of  other  close  relatives 
than  women  who  remain  in  private  residences  or 
who  move  in  with  children  after  they  become 
widowed.  They  probably  led  independent  lives 
before  deciding  to  move  into  a  multiple  housing 
unit  and  they  may  have  more  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  live  with  people  who  are  not  relatives 
than  have  women  living  alone  or  with  offspring. 
Also,  the  respondents  were  selected  by  the  so- 
cial director  or  building  manager  because  of  their 
known  working  history,  and  women  who  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  worker:,  are  most  apt  to 
be  childless  or  with  one  child  only.  There  are 
several  other  characteristics  which  make  these 
respondents  unlike  the  average  American  wo- 
men; they  married  late  in  life,  are  apt  to  have 
been  separated  or  divorced  from  their  husbands, 
or  they  were  widowed.  One  married  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  60,  another  at  49,  and  a  third 
at  43.  Only  one  was  under  23  at  marriage  and 
she  is  only  61  years  of  age  now.  All  but  4  of 
the  widows  have  been  in  that  marital  condition 
since  before   I960. 

Seven  of  the  20  respondents  had  been  born 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  8  in  Chicago, 
leaving  5  who  came  to  this  city  from  other  areas 
of  this  country.    Their  educational  achievements 
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reflect  their  birthplace  and  age.  One  of  the  re- 
spondents did  not  complete  grade  school,  4 
finished  no  more  than  that,  and  4  did  not  finish 
high  school.  The  highest  number,  7,  did  obtain 
their  high  school  diploma.  Three  had  some  col- 
lege, and  I  earned  an  LLD  degree.  Those  who 
obtained  additional  training  include  a  nurse,  a 
beautician,  and  8  respondents  who  took  clerical 
or  business  school  courses. 

Most  of  the  women  have  had  very  uneven 
work  histories,  none  having  worked  continuously. 
Many  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  several 
times  in  their  lives.  In  fact,  their  histories  fall 
into  only  six  of  the  nine  categories  of  the  work 
history  and  involvement  model,  since  there  were 
no  flexible  careerists. 

The  inflexible  work  history  involving  routinized 
and  directed  jobs  handled  passively  are  very 
typical  of  our  older  respondents.  One  75-year- 
old  woman  worked  at  Montgomery  Ward  before 
marriage,  left  for  the  4  years  she  had  a  husband, 
returning  again  to  the  same  place  upon  her 
divorce  and  remaining  there  until  retirement. 
Another,  aged  68,  held  what  she  called  "the 
same  job"  from  high  school  until  1964.  She 
seems  to  have  been  in  different  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  slots,  but  these  blend  in  her  mind. 
She  was  married  late  in  life,  separated  in  1942, 
and  she  identifies  the  company  as  the  only  solid 
thing  in  her  life.  A  third  was  a  clerk  in  a  bank 
insurance  company,  never  being  promoted,  al- 
though she  changed  employers  three  times  be- 
tween 1921  and  1963.  A  fourth  was  a  clerk  until 
she  had  to  stay  home  with  her  ill  mother  (1930- 
1948),  later  returning  to  the  same  type  of  job. 

An  externally  directed  work  history  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  73-year-old  widow  of  a  travelling 
salesman.  She  went  with  him  and  did  not  begin 
working  until  his  death  when  she  was  53  years 
old.  One  of  her  husband's  friends  found  her  a 
job,  she  moved  to  Chicago  in  2  years  and  found 
employment  in  another  insurance  agency  through 
an  ad  in  the  paper,  and  she  stayed  there,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  and  specific  promotion,  until 
retirement.  An  inflexible  work  history  which  is 
characterized,  however,  by  a  relatively  strong 
level  of  independence  is  that  of  a  nurse.  Born 
in  1884  in  rural  Bavaria,  this  resident  of  Chelsea 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  37,  having  been 
trained  and  worked  in  Europe.  She  took  her 
certification  exam,  worked  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  as  a  floor  nurse  for  I  year,  and  there- 
after became  a  private  nurse.  She  obtained  her 
assignments  from  the  same  hospital  for  which 
she  had  worked  before,  but  was  independent  in 


her  choice  of  patients  and  schedules.  Major  fac 
tors  in  the  continuity  of  her  inflexible  but  inde 
pendent  work  history  were  her  late  and  short 
lasting  marriage,  the  absence  of  children,  am 
training  in  a  professional  field;  but  even  she  ha<! 
several   interruptions. 

Several  women  were  marginal  workers,  indue! 
ing  one  who  started  at  the  age  of  15  in  Canade 
after  being  orphaned.  She  left  jobs  and  too 
new  ones  in  response  to  many  needs  and  situa 
tions.  Twenty  years  were  spent  as  a  domesti 
servant,  but  she  does  not  remember  any  particu 
lar  employers,  dates  of  start  or  exit.  She  als< 
worked  in  several  different  factories.  Anothe 
woman  is  even  vague  as  to  the  nature  of  th> 
jobs  she  has  held,  listing  a  variety  of  titles  bu 
unable  to   pinpoint  any  details. 

The  following  case  illustrates  a  history  of  jol 
hopping,  externally  dependent  upon  the  relatio 
with  the  husband  and  his  relations  with  other; 
The  respondent,  aged  67,  was  married  in  192/ 
separated  in  I960,  and  divorced,  after  wha 
seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  reconciliatior 
in  1967.  Her  husband  had  been  a  policema 
who  developed  ulcers  and  finally  left  the  fore 
to  open  a  tavern  near  the  Central  Police  Heao 
quarters  in  1951.  He  then  started  drinking  anc 
when  her  second  and  youngest  child  left  home 
she  also  left.  The  work  history  includes  the  fol 
lowing  jobs  with  events  surrounding  entrance  o 
exit:  « 

1922-1927 — clerical    from    school    until    marriage 

1928-1932— housewife 

1932-1936 — secretary  for  the   state   of    Illinois    (politic; 

appointment) 

I  936- 1 938 — unemployed 

1938-1942 — secretary    for    chemical    company 

1942-1945 — secretary,    Chicago    Eye    and    Ear    Hospit. 

(political    appointment) 

1945-1952 — secretary,    part    time,    for    large    number   i 

employers    (husband    leaves  force,   opens  tavern) 

1952-1966 — unemployed,      helped      husband      in     tavej 

when  not  separated 

1966-1971 — part-time   clerical. 

Although  using  her  secretarial  skills  most  c 
the  time,  she  did  not  increase  the  status  of  he 
positions  or  benefit  for  long  from  her  politice 
influence. 

A  real  entrepreneur,  albeit  on  a  minor  scale 
was  a  beautician.  She  learned  to  be  one  whil 
she  was  still  in  high  school,  from  a  neighbor.  H 
was  Austrian  and  she  taught  him  English  in  re 
turn.  After  finishing  school  she  attended  a  regi 
lar  beautician  course  and  has  kept  up  her  trair 
ing  in  hair  styles  by  attending  yearly  conver 
tions.    She  went  to  work  right  after  completin 
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training,  being  at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age. 
By  1930  she  became  "managing  beautician"  of 
the  owner's  shop  and  about  that  time  she  got 
married.  Although  she  stopped  working  in  1932 
when  her  daughter  was  born,  she  returned  in  1936 
when  her  husband  died.  She  defined  her  em- 
oloyer  as  a  nice  man,  but  with  "no  get  up  and 
go."  She  talked  him  into  opening  up  a  chain  of 
oeauty  shops  in  Chicago  area  department  stores 
and  later  in  nation-wide  stores.  She  travelled  to 
these  branches,  checking  operations,  training, 
:onsulting,  and  generally  "troubleshooting." 
When,  in  1938,  the  owner  died,  she  left  the 
:hain  and  opened  her  own  shop.  By  1962  she 
Dwned  and  operated  seven  shops  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  She  retired  that  year  due  to  ill  health 
and  sold  the  chain.  She  refused  to  identify 
;ither  chain  by  name. 

In  general,  the  work  histories  of  these  older 
vomen  reflect  frequent  engagement  in  the  work 
vorld.  Most  of  those  who  had  continuous  or 
jlmost  continuous  work  histories  (in  that  they 
vorked  more  of  their  adult  life  than  were  unem- 
)loyed)  shared  several  characteristics:  they 
pent  relatively  few  years  in  marriage,  entering 
ate  in  life  and  or  being  widowed  or  separated; 
hey  had  no  children  or  only  one  offspring;  and 
hey  moved  around  frequently,  for  any  number 
)f  reasons.  The  jobs  they  took  were  the  ones 
ivailable  conveniently  at  the  time  they  were 
ooking,  with  no  program  of  career-type  succes- 
ion.    They  used  the  standard   means  of  finding 

job,  through  ads  or  an  agency,  sometimes  rely- 
ig  on  the  grapevine  or  obtaining  political  ap- 
•ointments.  This  last  means  of  getting  a  job  was 
nentioned  surprisingly  frequently.  Only  the 
eautician  and  the  nurse  worked  steadily  in  the 
ame  occupation,  and  two  of  the  secretaries 
Iso  had  a  relatively  stable,  if  inflexible  history. 
et  when  asked:  "Have  you  had  any  major 
pportunities  for  job  changes,  but  not  taken 
iem?"  most  said  "No";  and  those  who  replied 


rable  3.  Rank  Order  of  Social  Roles  Most  Often 
Performed  by  "Women. 


Rank  in  Importance  to 

Respondent 

Role 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Wife 

6 

6 

3 

j 

Mother 

8 

7 

I 

Worker 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Homemaker 

3 

2 

7 

Citiien 

2 

8 

Friend 

3 

3 

3 

No  answer:  2 

1  left  wife,  homemaker,  and  friend  blank. 

1  ranked  wife,  mother  and  housewife  as  of  primary  importance,  and 

equal;  citizen  as  2;  and  friend  as  3,  but  could  not  make  up  her  mind 

over  worker  (discounted). 


in  the  affirmative  usually  mentioned  a  recent 
offer  for  insignificant  or  part-time  work  after  re 
tirement. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  use  of  the  working  world 
during  their  life-cycle,  the  older  women  are  inter- 
viewed in  Chicago  did  not  place  much  value  on 
the  role  of  worker  in  the  list  of  social  roles  most 
often  performed  by  women  (Table  3).  Definitely 
the  role  of  worker  is  not  assigned  major  impor- 
tance, even  by  widows,  women  who  never  mar- 
ried and  those  who  never  performed  the  role  of 
mother.  The  American  culture,  locating  women 
in  the  home  as  wives  and  mothers,  has  had  so 
strong  an  influence  on  housewives  (Lopata,  1971) 
and  widows  (Lopata,  1972)  as  to  prevent  the 
roles  of  worker,  citizen,  and  even  friend  from 
reaching  the  top  three  positions  in  a  six-rank 
scale  of  importance.  Yet,  when  asked:  "How 
do  you  think  your  family  has  affected  your 
work  career?"  they  almost  always  state  "Not  at 
all."  This  again  reinforces  the  conclusion  that 
work  is  so  subsidiary  to  other  roles  that  it  is  not 
seen  as  being  affected  by  them,  always  being 
the  adjustive  not  the  adjustment-demanding  as- 
pect of  life. 

The  older  women  we  interviewed  did  not  have 
clearly  defined  leisure  activities,  often  finding 
it  difficult  to  list  any.  The  lives  of  many  did  not 
contain  definite  "vacations,"  even  when  the  hus- 
band was  alive.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
latter  statement:  the  three  women  who  reported 
frequent  traveling  with  their  husbands  now  miss 
that  feature  of  married  life  very  much.  Most 
of  the  women  who  travel  now  go  to  visit  rela- 
tives, one  visits  friends,  and  another  has  gone  on 
an  extensive  trip  with  old  friends.  Almost  in- 
evitably they  fail  to  list  plans  for  the  future. 
The  years  which  they  define  as  their  best  vary 
considerably,  from  a  Latvian  refugee  who  de- 
scribes a  very  active  social  life  prior  to  World 
War  II  in  Riga,  to  a  widow  who  likes  her  cur- 
rent situation  best  because  she  has  "no  aggrava- 
tion." Most  list  the  period  of  parental  or  spouse 
illness  and  death  as  the  worst  time  of  their  lives. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

This  exploratory  analysis  of  the  work  histories 
of  American  urban  women  indicates  some  of  the 
directions  for  future  research.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  find  out  more  about  the  experiences  wo- 
men have  been  having  and  are  having  in  the 
world  of  work.  Current  statistics  indicate  that 
dramatic  changes  are  occurring,  with  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  women  obtaining  training  which 
more  adequately  prepares  them  for  engagement 
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in  an  occupation  than  was  true  of  previous  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Also,  women  who  in 
youth  were  not  interested  in  anything  but  find- 
ing a  husband  are  returning  to  school  or  work 
with  a  much  stronger  commitment  to  the  occu- 
pation, the  job,  or  the  employer  than  traditional 
culture  encouraged.  If  there  is  such  a  change, 
it  should  definitely  be  recorded,  for  it  will  modify 
strongly  the  value  system,  the  education  of  wo- 
men, and  the  stance  they  take  vis-a-vis  work.  We 
must  know  the  meaning  of  occupational  engage- 
ment to  different  kinds  of  women  and  how  it 
relates  to  events  in  other  social  roles  in  their 
role  clusters  at  all  stages  of  life. 

We  are  both  pleased  and  somewhat  frustrated 
with  the  "life  patterns"  chart.  It  is  much  more 
useful  than  anything  else  the  senior  author  has 
used  in  studying  the  life-cycle  of  women,  but  it 
has  certain  problems.  We  would  advise  anyone 
wishing  to  use  it  to  first  conduct  the  interview, 
leaving  a  great  deal  of  space  for  writing  answers 
on  the  schedule,  and  then  to  draw  in  the  chart, 
with  the  help  of  the  respondent,  as  a  summary 
device.  It  is  very  useful  in  pinpointing  the  rela- 
tion between  events  in  the  person's  history,  but 
it  constricts  the  interview  too  much,  if  it  is  fol- 
lowed from  the  beginning.  At  the  present  time, 
the  interview  schedule  itself  is  too  complicated, 
requiring  a  too  sophisticated  interviewer-and- 
respondent  team.  The  directions  can  be  con- 
verted to  more  standard  sets  of  questions,  so 
that  much  of  the  interview  is  not  dependent  so 
heavily  on  the  skill  of  the  prober.  These,  how- 
ever, are  details  which  any  researcher  can  work 
out.  We  hope  that  the  chart  will  be  used  and 
that  the  occupational  histories  of  women  will  no 
longer  be  ignored  by  sociologists  studying  the 
world  of  work. 

The  strongest  recommendations  growing  out  of 
this  look  at  the  work  histories  of  women  are  di- 
rected to  the  society  at  large,  particularly  to 
the  educators  and  counselors  of  girls.  The  life 
of  the  20  older  respondents  and  the  facts  about 
work  patterns  of  women  Americans  indicate  an 
incredible  gap  between  the  value  system  and 
actual  work  needs.  Girls  will  be  spending  many 
years  in  the  labor  market  before  their  life  is 
over.  It  is  vital  that  they  be  advised  to  look 
at  this  fact  openly  and  to  prepare  for  it  by  ob- 
taining knowledge  and  skills  so  that  they  can 
obtain  the  best  job,  or  series  of  jobs,  available 
in  this  complex  and  changing  society.  The  image 
of  femininity  which  contains  passivity  as  a  virtue 
is  simply  criminal  in  modern  complex  society  be- 
cause it  leads  inevitably  to  peripheral   member- 


ship and  social  isolation  if  there  is  no  initiatinc 
male  available. 

Flexible  career  expectations  must  be  built  intc 
American  education  and  training.  Women  whc 
want  to  drop  out  of  the  labor  market  at  mar 
riage  or  when  the  children  are  small  should  g< 
into  fields,  or  create  them,  where  flexible  parti 
cipation  is  acceptable  or  change  their  fields 
Occupations  wanting  new  workers  must  reor 
ganize  themselves  to  facilitate  the  process  o 
leaving  and  re-entrance.  We  still  lack  adequat 
re-engagement  procedures  in  the  work  worlc 
because  of  a  myth  that  modern  workers  wor 
continuously  and  have  steady  careers  from  edi 
cation  to  retirement.  This  fiction  does  not  re 
fleet  lives  of  men,  let  alone  women.  It  leac 
employers,  however,  to  aim  only  at  a  certai 
age  worker,  the  young  for  beginning  rungs  of  o 
ganizational  hierarchy,  the  middle-aged  for  e: 
ecutive  positions,  etc.  Graduate  schools  ofte 
will  not  accept  a  man  or  woman  over  35  yea 
of  age.  At  each  age  interval  the  occupation, 
system  cuts  down  the  number  of  people  beir 
considered  for  training  or  employment.  Sine 
young  girls  are  still  advised  not  to  train  extei 
sively,  they  are  cut  out  of  most  career  sequence 
So  are  women  who  drop  out  of  the  labor  fore 
for  some  years.  The  pattern  is  archaic  ar 
based  on  short  work  histories  because  of  morte 
ity  figures.  Both  training  and  occupational  sele 
tion   must  be   reorganized. 

It  might  be  valuable  for  the  society  to  assun 
that  few  persons  actually  benefit  from  workii 
in  one  occupation  for  more  than,  say,  10  yea 
and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  those  who  < 
produce  diminishing  returns  for  the  organiz 
tion.  More  efficient  methods  of  education  cou 
then  be  introduced  to  re-train  people  at  the  ei 
of  each  "natural  cycle"  of  involvement  in  a  p< 
ticular  occupation.  Women  could  obtain  th< 
basic  education  prior  to  marriage  and,  if  th 
wanted  to,  devote  10  or  so  years  to  becomi 
wives,  housewives,  and  mothers,  and  then  en^ 
specialized  occupational  training.  A  high  schc 
graduate  could  go  through  a  year's  training 
an  auto  mechanic,  a  college  graduate  could  c 
an  MBA  or  a  Master's  in  Hospital  Administ1 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  the  boy  who  became 
auto  mechanic  could  move  into  another  activi 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  major  labor  proble 
of  unplanned  turnover,  absenteeism,  lack  of  m 
ale,  planned  or  unconscious  work  restriction,  a 
knowledge  obsolescence  could  be  decreased 
people  knew  that  they  did  not  have  to  be 
any    job    for    more    than    a    certain    number 
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years,  determined  by  some  "natural  cycle"  of 
involvement  (which  would  have  to  be  re- 
searched), and  that  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  be  retrained  into  another  of  a  wide  choice 
of  jobs  when  this  was  over.  This  would  solve 
many  problems  of  many  women  in  American  so- 
ciety, and  one  suspects  of  more  than  a  few  men, 
providing  a  truly  flexible  labor  force,  and 
interesting   work   histories   for   societal   members. 
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Social  Service  Evaluation: 
A  Research  Problem  or 
Problematical  Research? 


Jack  E.  Sigler,  MA,1  and  Maurice  Jackson,  PhD2 


Tired  of  routine  research?  Tired  of  the  kind  of 
research  where  "all"  you  have  to  do  is  to  select 
the  problem  for  study,  develop  hypotheses  to  be 
tested,  devise  ways  to  test  them  and  collect  and 
analyze  the  data?  Then  try  a  real  challenge — 
try  to  implement  a  scientifically  derived  evalua- 
tion study.  From  the  literature,  it  seems  clear 
that  evaluative  efforts  present  more  challenges, 
problems  and  frustrations  than  almost  any  other 
field  of  research  (Caro,  1971;  Lind  &  O'Brien, 
1971;  Suchman,  1967,  197  I ;  Taber  &  Flynn,  1971; 
Tobin,  1971).  Yes,  evaluation  is  a  challenge,  but 
a  challenge  well   worth  accepting. 

Like  the  other  papers  in  this  issue,  this  and 
the  next  three  papers  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Research  and 
Development  Goals  in  Social  Gerontology 
(CoRaD)  of  the  Gerontological  Society.  More 
specifically,  the  concern  for  evaluation  of  social 
services  grew  from  conclusions  derived  from  an 
earlier  CoRaD  report: 

Strategies  to  assure  that  the  aging  receive  adequate 
service  delivery  systems  are  predicated  on  basic  policy 
determination.  This  is  the  arena  wherein  manpower 
issues  and  fiscal  issues  must  be  determined.  To  date, 
the  American  society  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
federal  support  for  facilities,  particularly  health  care 
facilities,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  man- 
power resource  development  or  fiscal  policy  to  assure 
the  responsible  provision  of  services.  Research,  per- 
haps along  the  lines  of  .  .  .  social  indicators,  must  be 
applied  to  the  broad  questions  of  fiscal  and  man- 
power resources  development  and  allocation   .  .  .  Com- 


munities can  only  respond  in  random  and  erratic  ways 
if  there  exists  no  policy  at  the  national  level  to  shape 
the  directions  of  resource  development  and  allocation 
at  all  levels  of  society,  particularly  at  the  local  level 
where  services  must  be  provided  to  the  aging  and  the 
aged.  Research  must  be  undertaken  that  links  services 
with  outcome.  Policy  cannot  be  predicated  on  assump- 
tion as  to  the  role  or  outcome  of  services  which  are 
not   validated     (Havighurst,     1969). 

The  call  for  a  more  rational  approach  to 
policy  making  clearly  is  a  mandate  for  more  and 
better  evaluation  of  existing  and  emerging  ser- 
vices. But  before  maximum  utilization  of  evalua- 
tive data  can  be  achieved  considerable  effort 
must  be  made  to  increase  knowledge  about,  and 
change  attitudes  toward,  evaluation. 

The  original  charge  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Social  Service  Evaluation2  was  to  devise 
practical  and  useful  guidelines,  suggestions  and 
instruments  that  could  be  applied  by  those  ac- 
tually about  to  engage  in  evaluative  research. 
As  a  result  of  our  deliberations  and  in  keeping 
with  our  desire  to  coordinate  our  activities  with 
an  ongoing  project  at  Syracuse  University  (1971) 
the  focus  of  our  efforts  was  redirected  more 
toward  identifying  the  problem  areas  that  must 
be  overcome  before  scientific  evaluation  can 
take  place.    We  felt   justified   in   this   focus   be- 


1.  Director,    Program    in    Aging,    Institute    for   Community    Stud- 
ies, 2  West  40th   St.,    Kansas   City,    Mo.   641 1 1. 

2.  Dept.    of    Sociology,     University    of    California-Riverside. 


3.  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Service  Evaluation 
were:  Jack  E.  Sigler,  Program  on  Aging,  Institute  for  Com- 
munity Studies,  Chairman;  Bruce  Campbell,  Family  Study  Center, 
University  of  Minnesota  (currently  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia); Maurice  Jackscn,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia-Riverside; John  O'Brien,  Institute  on  Aging,  Portland 
State  University;  Darrell  Slover,  School  of  Social  Work,  Univer- 
sity of  Syracuse;  Merlin  Taber,  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana;  and  Sheldon  S. 
Tobin,  School  of  Social  Services  Administration,  Univer- 
sity  of   Chicago. 
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cause  we  recognized  the  futility  of  devising 
specific  instrument  examples  that  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  applicable  in  situations  other 
than  the  specific  one  for  which  they  were  de- 
vised and  we  recognized  the  fact  that  almost 
everyone  who  would  be  engaged  in  evaluative 
research  would  have  already  been  exposed  to  at 
least  the  elemental  aspects  of  research.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  particular  type  and  number  of 
"hang  ups"  that  make  evaluative  research  unique 
and  that  prevent  many  qualified  researchers  from 
accepting  the  challenges  it  offers. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  universal  agreement 
that  social  service  programs  need  to  be  evalu- 
ated and  that,  to  date,  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  substantial  work  in  the  field  (Havighurst, 
1971;  Levinson,  1966;  Miller,  1966;  Wholey, 
1971).    According   to   Suchman    (1967): 

Literally  billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  for  service 
programs  without  any  serious  attempt  to  determine 
whether  these  programs  are  accomplishing  anything 
worthwhile.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  relation 
to  the  current  War  on  Poverty  where  lip  service  rather 
than  hard  cash  is  being  given  to  the  need  for  evalua- 
tive research. 

Others  claim,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
shortage  of  money  as  it  is  that  the  government 
is  not  getting  its  money's  worth  (Wholey,  1971). 
These  statements  do  indicate  that  the  prob- 
lems in  evaluation  research  are  serious  and  war- 
rant close  scrutiny.  The  assumption  of  this  paper 
is  that  evaluation  research  can  be  conducted 
more  effectively  and  its  results  used  more  effec- 
tively if  certain  existing  problems  are  better 
understood  and  if  the  "gap"  between  scientific 
research  and  evaluation  research  is  closed.  It 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  high  quality  evalua- 
tion research,  from  theory  and  design  to  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  overcoming  some  of  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  here  and  in  the  following  papers. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  evaluation  research  may 
potentially  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  still 
not  be  carried  out,  or  if  carried  out,  the  results 
may  not  be  used.  Therefore,  development  of 
evaluation  models,  programs  and  schemes  re- 
quires development  of  knowledge  about  the  fac- 
tors to  consider  in  doing  evaluation  research. 

A  prerequisite  for  developing  evaluation 
models  is  knowledge  of  the  social  factors  in- 
volved in  evaluation  (Ferman,  1969).  To  quote 
Suchman   (1967)   again: 

It  is  not  so  much  the  principles  of  research  that  make 
evaluation  studies  difficult,  but  rather  the  practical 
problems  of  adhering  to  the  principles  in  the  face  of 
administrative     considerations. 


These  factors  prove  to  be  as  important  as 
scientific  ones  in  evaluation  research.  Explora- 
tion of  these  factors  needs  to  be  undertaken 
in  depth  as  it  has  significance  for  both  social 
theory  and  social  action. 

Approaches  to  Evaluation 

Evaluation  can  mean  many  different  types  of 
effort.  It  can  range  from  the  informal  impres- 
sionistic observation  typically  engaged  in  by  ad- 
ministrators, legislators  and  journalists  to  the 
very  formal  concerns  of  the  basic  science  re- 
searcher (Caro,  1971).  The  researcher's  reaction 
upon  being  approached  to  perform  an  evalua- 
tion will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend  upon 
the  type  of  evaluation  expected.  For  our  pur- 
poses, evaluation  research  is  meant  that  type  of 
evaluation  that  uses  the  scientific  method  in 
determining  the  value  or  worth  of  social  service 
programs.  Evaluation  research  does  go  beyond 
the  requirements  of  pure  science  to  a  concern 
with  conducting  research  on  social  action  pro- 
grams and  with  utilization  of  that  knowledge. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  clear-cut  distinction  between  pure  and 
applied  research.  All  sciences  have  worked  with 
practical  problems  and  all  sciences  have  been 
applied.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pure-applied 
distinction  in  research  has  prevented  many  from 
working  in  this  interesting  and  important  field. 
Evaluation  research  can  profit  from  the  use  of 
the  theoretical  orientations.  From  these  orienta- 
tions can  be  developed  the  much  needed  ex- 
plicit models  of  evaluation. 

Evaluation  research  can  be  divided  into  twc 
broad  types:  process  evaluation,  where  the  con- 
cern is  with  how  efficiently  a  service  prograrr 
is  operating,  and  impact  evaluation,  where  the 
concern  is  with  changes  in  recipients  of  the  ser 
vice  being  evaluated.  Most  of  the  evaluatior 
efforts  to  date  have  concentrated  upon  proces1 
(For  example,  Riley,  1971).  Besides  beinc 
technically  less  demanding,  and  less  expensive 
process  evaluation  with  its  concern  for  adminis 
trative  detail  is  usually  seen  as  being  more  usefu 
by  program  administrators.  In  addition,  pro 
gram  funders,  and  the  general  public,  are  usuall* 
more  suspicious  about  management  and  account 
ability,  rarely  doubting  the  program's  effect  oi 
the  people  served.  There  is  a  general  assump 
tion  that  social  services  accomplish  their  state. 
goals — at  least  for  those  who  do  get  the  servio 
—and  that  if  people  get  the  service  they  an 
benefited  by  it. 

Evaluation  is,  of  course,  used  in  a  great  man 
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different  ways.  The  intended  purpose  dictates 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  timing  and  type  of 
research  to  be  done.  All  too  frequently  evalua- 
tion is  used  to  check  on  managerial  and  fiscal 
accountability  and  is  initiated  at  or  near  the 
project's  termination.  In  such  cases,  evaluation 
is  nearly  always  viewed  by  project  personnel  as 
potentially  threatening.  In  such  cases,  evaluation 
can  be  viewed  as  a  product. 

But  the  question  remains,  should  evaluation  be 
viewed  as  a  product  or  a  process?  Ideally, 
evaluation  should  be  conceived  of  (and  funded) 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  service — 
the  part  of  the  service  that  provides  feedback 
information  to  the  project's  policy  makers  and 
to  the  personnel  that  actually  deliver  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  highly  desirable  that  plans  and  tools 
for  evaluation  be  developed  at  the  same  time 
as  those  designed  for  direct  service  to  clients. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  total  project 
personnel  to  understand  the  criteria  by  which  the 
service  is  to  be  evaluated.  In  fact,  direct  service 
personnel  are  often  very  useful  in  providing  the 
researcher  with  needed  insight  into  project  oper- 
ations needing  special  attention.  Like  most  oper- 
ations, if  those  involved  in  providing  service  have 
a  part  in  designing  the  evaluation,  the  researcher 
will  not  only  experience  less  resistance  and  hos- 
tility, he  will  find  a  considerably  more  favorable 
atmosphere  when  it  comes  to  having  his  results 
utilized.  It  should  be  remembered,  many  prac- 
titioners do  want  their  programs  evaluated 
(Chin,  1961)  and  that  problems  that  do  arise 
do  not  always  result  in  impasses  (Rodman  & 
Kolodny,  1966;  Sigler,  1967).  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  suspicion  and  distrust  is  a  two- 
way  street.  Sometimes  it  is  the  attitudes  or  in- 
competence of  the  evaluator  that  creates  some 
of  the  friction  and  other  problems  associated 
with  evaluation  research  (Rossi,  1969;  Suchman 
1967). 

One  point  of  potential  confusion  in  any  gen- 
eral discussion  of  evaluation  is  the  wide  range 
of  units  or  levels  that  can  be  evaluated.  In  most 
cases  evaluative  research  is  focused  upon  a  single 
particular  service.  Increasingly,  however,  funders 
are  requesting  evaluation  on  a  national  or  sys- 
tem-wide basis.  For  example,  the  Administration 
on  Aging  has  been  interested  in  an  evaluation 
of  all  the  nutrition  programs  they  have  funded 
across  the  country.  But  the  decision  still  has  to 
be  made  as  to  what  to  evaluate.  Does  one  focus 
on  a  single  service  operation?  Different  opera- 
tions with  the  same  or  similar  objectives  on  a 
comparative  basis?    Or  does  one  focus  upon  the 


clients  who  have  received  the  service?  Still  other 
possibilities  exist.  Attention  could  be  focused 
upon  the  entire  target  population  (example:  all 
older  people  in  a  given  city  needing  nutl 
supplementation)  whether  or  not  they  received 
any  direct  service.  Or  on  a  broader  scale  yet, 
all  service  programs  could  be  evaluated  on  their 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  total  aging 
population.  Any  and  all  of  these  levels  of  con- 
cern are  legitimate  and  necessary  fields  of  in- 
quiry. Evaluation  is  needed  at  every  step  in  the 
process  of  providing  services  but,  fortunately, 
interest  in  evaluation  is  increasingly  being  cen- 
tered on  the  outcome  of  programs  as  repre- 
sented by  the  questions:  Does  the  service  meet 
the  expressed  social  need?  Does  it  remedy  the 
unacceptable  social  condition?  Does  it  have 
other,  more  general  effects  upon  the  lives  of  the 
elderly? 

The  point  is  that  services  can  satisfy  some 
needs,  solve  some  problems,  and  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  upon  the  quality  of  life  of  some 
aspect  of  the  situation  of  elderly  persons  be- 
yond the  stated  need  and  problem  dimensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  service  may  not  be  meet- 
ing any  (or  few)  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
established.  Even  worse,  it  may  be  intensifying 
the  social  need  or  creating  other  social  needs, 
creating  a  worse  problem  or  creating  different 
problems,  or  degrading  the  quality  of  life  in 
some  way.  Evaluation  research  represents  a  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  a  particular 
service  meets  a  need,  solves  a  specific  problem, 
or  has  an  upgrading  effect  upon  the  general 
quality  of  life. 

Utilizing  Evaluation  Research 

The  important  fact  about  evaluation  research 
is  not  that  it  is  accomplished,  but  that  it  is  used 
by  administrators  and  policy  makers. 

Its  (evaluation  research)  success  or  failure  must  be 
measured,  therefore,  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  chang- 
ing policies  and  resource  allocation  ...  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  outcome  data 
is  its  impact  on  implemented  policy   (Wholey,    1971). 

But  the  results  of  evaluation  research  have  not 
been  utilized  to  any  measurable  degree.  Both 
Wholey  (1971)  and  Rossi  (1969)  point  out  that 
there  is  very  little  sign  that  any  evaluative  re- 
search has  had  much  impact  on  program  plan- 
ning or  funding. 

A  number  of  factors  are  involved  in  this  reluc- 
tance to  act  upon  evaluation  data.  Not  the 
least  of  these  have  been  a  number  of  deficiencies 
on  the  part  of  the   research   itself:    deficiencies 
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in  focusing  upon  practical  problems,  inappropri- 
ate data  to  general  policy  recommendations, 
non-feasible  recommendations;  and  poor  dis- 
semination of  results.  However,  elimination  of 
research  deficiencies  will  not  insure  that  the  find- 
ings will  be  used. 

The  same  interpersonal  relationships  that  make 
for  difficulty  in  conducting  the  research  in  the 
first  place  also  contribute  to  the  lack  of  utiliza- 
tion of  its  findings.  In  addition,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  organizations  have  inertia  and  thus 
resist  change — especially  change  that  challenges 
the  existence  of  the  organization  or  its  basic 
program  assumptions.  Organizations  may  also 
have  values  which  preclude  the  following  of  some 
practical  courses  recommended  by  evaluation 
studies.  Yet  another  consideration  is  that  the 
organization  may  be  responding  to  a  particular 
public  demand.  A  recognized  public  need  or 
pressure  from  some  group  with  a  vested  interest 
in  the  program  may  make  it  politically  impossi- 
ble for  a  program  administrator  to  change  his 
program. 

In  any  case  the  fact  remains,  if  the  results  of 
an  evaluation  study  are  not  utilized,  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  have  been  wasted.  As  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  the  study  might  as 
well  not  have  been  made. 

Comments  on  the  Following  Papers 

In  The  General  Problem  of  Program  Evalua- 
tion: The  Researcher's  Perspective,  Lind  and 
O'Brien  (1971)  have  tried  to  point  out  to  the 
researcher  who  might  be  asked  to  undertake  an 
evaluation  study  some  of  the  problems  involved 
and  have  made  suggestions  for  overcoming  them. 
The  focus  upon  problems  is  not  an  attempt  to 
scare  away  the  timid  but  rather  to  forewarn  the 
researcher  so  that  many  of  these  problems  can 
be  avoided.  In  addition,  a  "program  design 
model"  is  included  in  which  a  12-step  program 
is  outlined.  The  design  model  will  be  of  as  much 
interest  to  program  designers  and  policy  makers 
as  it  is  to  those  involved  in  evaluation  research. 

Taber  and  Flynn  (1971)  in  Social  Policy  and 
Social  Provision  for  the  Elderly  in  the  1970s 
answer  in  yet  another  way  the  question,  "Why 
evaluate?"  by  illustrating  how  even  a  simple 
evaluation  of  services  for  the  elderly  can  be  re- 
lated to  a  rational  forming  of  national  policy. 
Their  discussion  of  how  the  setting  of  national 
guidelines  requires  forced  choices  between  vari- 
ous alternatives  provides  food  for  serious  thought 
— especially  in  light  of  our  lack  of  adequate 
knowledge   base   for   making   such   decisions.    As 


the  authors  point  out,  policy  is  made  whether 
by  rational  decision  or  not.  Evaluation  of  these 
de  iacto  choices  seem  critical. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  why,  who,  and  how  of 
evaluation,  Tobin,  (1971)  in  Evaluating  Prograrr 
Benefit,  covers  many  reasons  for  the  importance 
of  evaluation  studies.  He  also  has  enumeratec 
many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  those  in 
terested  in  evaluation  studies. 

Conclusions 

Many  social  action  programs  are  funded  witr 
the  mandate  that  an  evaluation  study  be  made 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  prograrr 
in  reaching  the  desired  goals  or  objectives.  Ir 
the  past  evaluation  studies  were  rarely  made,  oi 
studies  such  as  those  relying  on  the  self-evalua 
tion  of  administrators  of  a  program  were  utilizec 
as  the  rationale  for  the  continued  existence 
modification  and  funding  of  programs.  However 
with  advances  in  scientific  methodology  anc 
modes  of  analysis,  emphasis  is  now  being  placec 
on  more  objective  and  systematic  methods  o 
evaluation.  The  gains  to  be  made  by  such  scien 
tific  evaluation  are  numerous:  providing  a  mor< 
substantial  base  of  knowledge  from  which  tc 
make  rational  and  long-range  policy-oriented  de 
cisions  concerning  programs;  verifying  or  nullify 
ing  commonly  accepted,  but  rarely  tested  as 
sumptions  or  theories  of  behavior  underlyin< 
social  action  programs;  and  contributing  greate 
and  more  generalizable  knowledge  to  the  field 
of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

But  no  matter  how  advanced  the  techniqu' 
of  evaluation  becomes,  it  will  all  come  to  naugh 
if  continued  and  increasing  emphasis  is  nc 
placed  upon  utilization  of  the  findings.  It  i 
hoped  that  by  overcoming  the  problems  di: 
cussed  in  this  and  the  three  following  paper 
the  goal  of  improved  evaluative  research  an 
increased   utilization   can   be   reached. 
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The  General  Problem  of 

Program  Evaluation: 

The  Researchers'  Perspective 


S.  Donna  Lind'  and  John  E.  O'Brien,  PhD' 


The  change  to  a  post-industrial  era  has  caused 
a  decrease  in  the  preoccupation  with  economic 
growth  and  the  addition  of  a  new  concern  for 
the  "quality  of  life"  (Lakoff,  1971).  The  public 
service  programs  in  existence  today  are  evi- 
dence of  this  new  emphasis.  From  the  time  of 
the  earliest  of  these  programs  there  has  been  a 
need  to  demonstrate  their  effectiveness;  a  need 
for  evaluation.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  at- 
tempts toward  evaluation  techniques  developing 
almost  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  public  ser- 
vice movement  itself.  But  use  of  evaluation 
based  on  research  methods  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  development  of  service  pro- 
grams only  during  the  past  few  years. 

As  money  becomes  tight  and  the  number  of 
programs  multiplies,  pressure  is  put  on  social 
services  to  prove  their  worth. 

A  government  is  encouraged  to  plan  if  it  knows  the 
relation  between  what  it  wants  to  do  and  what  will 
result.  If  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  linkage  between 
actions  and  outcomes  is  lacking,  incentives  for  planning 
tend    to    wither    (Schick,    1971). 

Evaluation  research  is  used  as  an  empirical 
method  to  identify  the  linkage  between  actions 
and  outcomes  and  to  "prove"  the  value  of  a 
program. 

Thus  evaluation  research  is  coming  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial science.  Schick  (1971)  discusses  the  shift 
from  the  social  scientist's  role  in  program  in- 
novation and  social  analysis  in  the   1960s  to  pro- 


I.  Undergraduate    gerontology    trainee,    Portland    State    Univer- 

2    Director     Institute   on   Aging,    Portland   State   University,    Port- 
land, Ore.  97207. 
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gram  evaulation  in  the  1970s.  He  states  thai 
The  drainage  of  resources,  confidence,  and  the  wil 
to  innovate   .   .   .  account  for  the  recent  rise  of  evalua 

tion. 

The  recent  development  of  the  Office  of  Man 
agement  and  Budget  is  evidence  of  recognitior 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  of  the  importance 
of  evaluation.3  The  large  number  of  papers  anc 
articles  written  recently  on  this  topic  reveal  th< 
apparent  crisis  currently  facing  the  field  o 
evaluation   research. 

Problems  of  Evaluation  Research 

There  are  several  problems  that  are  inheren 
in  the  evaluation  process  and  other  problem 
that  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  past  usi 
of  research  in  evaluation.  These  obstacles  di< 
courage  many  researchers  from  defining  this  a 
a  legitimate  aspect  of  the  field.  If  these  prob 
lems  are  specified  and  viewed  as  a  challenge  t 
effective  research,  their  effects  can  be  min 
mized  and  evaluation  research  can  take  a  mor 
respectable  place  in  the  professional  world  c 
research. 

Evaluation   means  to  assign  a  value  to  sonrw 
thing.    This  process  of  making  value  judgments 
inherently  subjective. 

The  peculiar  notion  of  a  purely  objective  social  scienc 
attests  more  to  the  intellectual's  imagination  thf 
good  sense,  as  if  the  human  eye  detached  from  tr 
human  heart  and  hand  could  see  humanly  meaningf 
and  useful  things.  It  should  be  consigned  to  tf 
realm  of  temperatureless  water,  colorless  vision,  m 
tionless    life,    and    emotionless    man    (Orlans,    1971). 


3    Message    of   the    President  on    Reorganization    of   the    Exec 
tive  Office  of  the   President,   March    12,    1970. 
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Although  it  is  not  "purely  objective,"  evalua- 
tion attempts  to  use  objective  procedures  for 
the  assessment  of  subjective  phenomenan  by 
the  application  of  scientific  rules  and  method 
ology. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  the  researcher 
faces  when  attempting  to  evaluate  a  human  ser 
vice  program  is  that  the  output  goals  may  not 
have  been  specified.  One  can  imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, a  short-term  counseling  service  being 
planned  in  which  no  one  has  considered  what  the 
desired  effects  of  the  program  would  be.  The 
researcher  cannot  determine  if  the  program  has 
had  the  desired  effects,  if  those  effects  have 
not  previously  been  defined.  The  program  is 
likely  to  have  multiple  objectives  with  different 
levels,  some  long-range,  some  short-range,  and 
varying  in  scope.  Trying  to  measure  an  unde- 
fined objective   is   clearly   an    impossible   task. 

According  to  Suchman  (1967),  there  are  three 
levels  of  organizational  objectives.  They  are  the 
immediate  objectives  of  momentary  concern, 
the  intermediate  objectives  which  push  toward 
a  specific  act,  and  the  ultimate  goals  which  in- 
volve the  effect  of  the  act  upon  a  group. 

Considering  a  health  care  program  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  ultimate  goal  might  be  to  increase 
longevity.  The  intermediate  objective  could  be 
the  control  of  specific  contagious  diseases.  The 
immediate  objective  might  involve  immunization 
of  certain  groups  of  people  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  these  diseases.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  levels  of  objectives  when 
evaluating  whether  or  not  a  program  has 
"reached   its   goals." 

If  the  research  group  is  brought  in  during  the 
planning  phase  of  the  program,  the  problem  of 
unspecified  goals  and  other  problems  of  research 
design   might  be  avoided. 

Often  evaluation  is  cloaked  in  skepticism  about  the 
program  and  evaluators  operate  with  a  "show  me" 
attitude  that  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
would   continue   the    program    (Schick,    1971). 

As  a  result  the  evaluator  may  be  viewed  as  a 
threat  by  the  program  personnel.  When  the 
evaluation  team  is  brought  in  at  the  beginning, 
it  may  be  viewed  as  less  of  an  intrusion,  but 
jnfortunately,  the  operations  staff  usually  deter- 
mines when  the  research  team  enters  the  system. 
Another  problem  that  has  consistently  plagued 
the  field  is  the  tendency  of  policy  makers  to 
gnore  the  results  of  research  if  these  results  do 
iot  meet  the   policy   makers'    objectives. 

By  exploring  enough  options  and  obtaining  varied 
enough   information   and   advice,   an   agency   can    usually 


■  »r  course  of  Action   it*  circumstances  and   prefer- 
ences  dictate.    Thus,   every   project   in   its   resen"  h    pi 

oddi  thai   any 
specific    report    will    Actually    be    implemented 
quite     low.      I"hii    uie    of    research    resembles    thai    ol 
military   contingency   planning    (Orlans.    1971). 

The  President's  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  is  an  example  of  essentially  ignored 
research.  Perhaps  with  time,  evaluation  research 
will  come  to  be  more  precise  and  thus  more  in- 
fluential  in  terms  of  policy  decisions. 

The  professional  researcher  has  another  ob- 
stacle to  overcome  when  involved  in  evaluation 
research.  Because  there  has  been  limited  work 
in  this  field  (Schick,  1971)  the  technology  neces- 
sary for  evaluation  of  human  service  programs  is 
just  being  developed.  For  that  reason  profes- 
sional societies  often  do  not  recognize  the  ac- 
tivity of  evaluation  research  as  fully  "scholarly." 
It  may  be  considered  an  activity  carried  out  by 
"second  rate"  researchers.  Complicating  the 
matter  further,  sophisticated  researchers  may, 
in  fact,  have  little  "real  world"  experience  with 
complex  organizations  and  hence  may  encounter 
difficulty  in  working  with  the  myriad  of  variables 
involved.  Thus,  weak  technology,  lack  of  profes- 
sional backing,  and  limited  individual  experience 
of  researchers  all  work  against  the  professional 
researchers'  involvement  in  evaluation  research. 
In  addition  to  these  traditional  handicaps  to 
sound  evaluation  research,  there  are  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  inherent  disjunction  between 
the  research  group  and  the  program  personnel. 
First,  there  is  the  enormous  problem  of  communi- 
cation. The  researcher  and  the  program  staff 
speak  essentially  different  languages.  While  the 
researcher  is  trying  to  reach  generalizations 
about  the  over-all  conditions  that  exist,  the  pro- 
gram person  is  thinking  in  terms  of  individual 
cases. 

Second,  the  research  specialists  must  convince 
the  operational  specialists  of  the  value  of  doing 
an  effective  job  of  evaluation,  despite  the  high 
cost.  A  service-oriented  organization  is,  of 
course,  going  to  resist  the  idea  of  an  expense 
that  is  not  directed  toward  service  delivery.  A 
frequent  result  of  this  conflict  is  that  the  re- 
search group  may  be  forced  to  work  with  in- 
sufficient staff.  This  is  not  a  characteristic  unique 
to  local  or  regional  programs.  It  appears  true 
at  all   levels  of  program  operation. 

There  is  nothing  akin  to  a  comprehensive  federal  evalu- 
ation system.  Even  within  agencies,  orderly  and  inte- 
grated evaluation  operations  have  not  been  established. 
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Funding    has    been    low,    staffing    has    been    worse    .    .    . 
(Wholey,    1970). 

Third,  the  program  people  may  resist  the  no- 
tion of  random  selection  for  treatment  and  for 
control  (non-treatment)  groups.  Such  an  ideal 
design  is  not  a  necessity,  but  is  desirable  in  that 
it  allows  probability  statements  to  be  generalized 
from  the  sample  to  the  whole  population.  Ser- 
vice goals,  which  are  motivated  by  compassion 
and  politics,  come  into  conflict  with  the  "truth 
finding"  goals  of  the  researcher,  when  trying  to 
establish  the  research  design. 

There  is  also  a  difficult  strategic  maneuver 
necessary  when  the  researcher  approaches  the 
population  being  served.  There  is  a  growing  dis- 
trust by  the  public  about  being  observed  and 
measured.  Frequent  surveys  and  studies  have 
caused  great  distrust  and  hence  reduced  levels 
of  cooperation. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  condition  known 
as  the  Hawthorne  Effect  (Pannock,  1930).  In 
a  study  to  determine  whether  environmental 
factors  were  related  to  productivity  and  morale, 
it  was  discovered  that,  as  a  result  of  the  special 
attention  given  to  the  experimental  group,  any 
change,  regardless  of  the  type,  created  an  in- 
crease in  production.  In  terms  of  evaluation  of 
human  service  programs,  the  Hawthorne  Effect 
may  cause  an  output  change  to  be  evident  de- 
spite the  change  in  the  conditions,  rather  than 
because  of  the  change  in  conditions.  Just  the 
fact  that  the  operation  or  client  groups  are  be- 
ing studied  may  cause  measurable  changes 
which  would  cease  to  appear  if  the  evaluation 
component  were  withdrawn. 

Evaluation  of  Programs  on  Aging 

The  problems  mentioned  above  concern  evalu- 
ation research  in  general.  Our  purpose  here  is 
to  speak  more  specifically  about  evaluation  re- 
search in  programs  on  aging.  There  are  addi- 
tional problems  that  are  specific  to  evaluation 
of  this  type  of  program. 

Other  than  the  fact  of  "time  since  birth," 
old  people  are  very  heterogeneous.  They  are 
more  apt  than  younger  cohorts  to  have  diverse 
ethnicity,  different  languages,  and  different  cus- 
toms. These  factors  may  induce  extraneous 
sources  of  variance  which  are  difficult  to  antici- 
pate, control,  or  even  measure. 

Old  people  may  also  be  less  "test-ready." 
They  may  not  have  the  verbal  skill  necessary  for 
the  communication  of  complex  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes. They  have  not  been  schooled  with  the 
battery  of  tests  common  to  younger  generations 


and  this  may  effect  the  results  of  testing  them. 
Physiological  limitations  additionally  complicate 
the  study  of  this  age  group.  Impairments  of 
speech,  hearing,  and  vision  cause  difficulty  in 
communication  which  further  handicaps  the  re- 
search team   (Spiegelman,    1964). 

Taken  together,  the  myriad  of  problems  which 
are  present  in  the  area  of  evaluation  research 
on  programs  for  the  aged  casts  an  extremely 
grim  shadow  on  the  entire  procedure.  We  have 
a  group  of  program  recipients  who  are  difficult 
to  study,  an  operations  staff  that  may  be 
threatened  by  the  research  team,  inherent  com- 
munication difficulties  between  the  aged  persons 
the  operations  staff,  and  the  research  team,  anc 
a  negative  professional  stereotype  which  tend: 
to  dissuade  many  researchers  from  getting  intc 
the  arena  in  the  first  place.  This  article  is  di 
reefed  to  researchers  who  may  be  called  upoi 
to  challenge  these  obstacles  and  attempt  th< 
hazardous   task  of  doing  evaluation   research. 

Literature  on   Evaluation   Research 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  there  have  bee 
numerous  writings  on  the  topic  of  evaluatio 
research.  Suchman  (1967)  discusses  previou 
classifications  of  evaluation  types.  Paul  (1956 
considers  three  major  criteria  by  which  to  asse: 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  program.  These  ar 
(I)  assessment  of  effort,  which  is  the  measure 
ment  of  the  energy  and  action  of  the  servic 
team,  (2)  assessment  of  effect,  which  include 
the  results  of  the  effort  and  the  changes  eviden 
and  (3)  assessment  of  process,  how  and  why  tr 
effect  was   achieved. 

The  distinction  between  effort  and  effect  is  one  whii 
appears  again  and  again  in  evaluation  literatur 
Whether  a  public  service  program  can  be  esta 
lished  (effort)  is  quite  a  different  question  frc 
whether   it   does   any   good    (effect)     (Suchman,    196/ 

As  Kandle  (1955)  states,  most  evaluation  co 

tinues   to   be   done   in   terms   of  effort   and   "v 

still   do  not  have  many  practical   indices  of  a 

complishments."    Wright  (1955)   makes  an  adc 

tional   distinction  between  effects,  effectivene: 

and  efficiency.    Effect  is  the  ultimate  influence 

a   program  on  the  target  population.    Effectiv 

ness  involves  the  ability  of  the   program  to  I 

carried  out  successfully.    Efficiency  is  how  we 

and  at  what  cost,  the  program  operates. 

In  the  steadily  increasing   competition  for   public  fur 

among  all   public  services,  the  criteria  of  efficiency  < 

coming     more    and     more    to    dominate    the    evaluati 

picture.     As    health,    education,    and    welfare    plan    a 

develop    better    services,    a    major   decision    has   to 

one    of    priorities,    both    between    these    services,    wit 
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•ach   field   of  service,   and    among   the   various    possible 
programs    (James,    Klepk,   &    Hilleboe,    1955). 

This  trend,  which  practically  dictates  that  tho 
problem  be  approached  -from  the  financial  side, 
often    frightens   many    researchers. 

Suchman  (1967)  considers  five  aspects  of 
evaluation  research.  These  are  effort,  perform- 
ance, adequacy  of  performance,  efficiency,  and 
process.  Effort  is  the  input  energy,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  activity  that  takes  place.  Per- 
formance refers  to  the  measurement  of  results 
relative  to  the  objective.  Adequacy  of  per- 
formance involves  the  degree  of  effectiveness 
relative  to  the  total  amount  of  need.  Efficiency 
is  the  evaluation  of  alternative  methods  in  terms 
of  cost,  and  process  is  how  or  why  a  program 
ivories  or  does  not  work. 

These  six  different  terms,  effort,  effect,  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  process,  performance,  and 
adequacy  of  performance,  can  be  divided  into 
fwo  basic  types;  those  dealing  with  the  opera- 
tion and  those  dealing  with  the  outcome.  Ef- 
fort, efficiency,  process,  and  performance  all  are 


concerned  with  the  program  operation.  These 
terms  will  all  be  dealt  with  as  an  aggregate  un- 
der the  topic  of  Process  Evaluation.  Effect,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  adequacy  of  performance  all 
deal  with  the  change  in  the  target  population. 
These  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  Impact  Evalua- 
tion. 

Process  Evaluation 

In  human  service  organizations,  process  evalu- 
ation is  concerned  with  how  the  organizational 
components  work.  It  involves  a  detailed  study  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  system  and  how  they 
link  together.  Suchman  (1967)  discusses  a  num- 
ber of  dimensions  of  process  analysis.  Included 
are  the  specification  of  the  attributes  of  the 
program,  the  specification  of  the  recipients,  and 
the  specification  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  successful. 

Process  evaluation  is  premised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  to  the  extent  that  there  is  organiza- 
tional efficiency,  there  will  be  something  valu- 
able coming  out  of  the  program.  But  in  light  of 
Weber's    (1946)    discussion    of    the    concept    of 


Chart  I.   Typology  of  a  Human  Services  Organization. 


Organizational 
Typology 


Applied  to 
Human  Service 


Sample  Parameters  of 
Organizational  Levels 


administrative  level         agency 


taff  level 


ine  level 


aw  material 


supervisor 


worker 


Sample: 
Output  Variables 


icological  level  society  1.  competetive/parallel  agencies 

2.  interest/regulatory  groups 

3.  regional  political  norms  &  values 

4.  local  political  party  stability 

1.  auspices  (state,  federal,  private) 

2.  method  of  control 

3.  antecedent  history  (preamble, 
charter,  law) 

4.  interpreted  policy 

1.  method  &  rate  of  communication 

2.  level  of  professional  standing/compe- 
tence 

3.  span  of  control 

4.  technology  &  training 

5.  basis  of  power  &  authority 

1.  method  of  decision  making 

2.  professional/bureaucratic  orientation 

3.  range  of  autonomous  control 

4.  personal  values  held 

5.  technology:  rigid/flexible 

client  1.  type  of  needs  &  qualifications 

2.  nature  of  values  held 

3.  knowledge  of  system  &  rights 

4.  location  &  mobility 

5.  degree  of  standardization 

6.  scarcity  vs.  over-supply 


Process  Variables 

1.  no.  clients/time  period 

2.  records  up  to  date 

3.  freedom  of  client  access 

4.  %  worker  time  on  services 

5.  rate  of  client  turnover. 

Impact  Variables 
Econ/Technical  Impact 

1.  levels  of  financial  grants 

2.  uniformity  of  grants 

3.  changes  in  standard  of  living 

4.  changes  in  health/hygiene 

5.  changes  in  nutritional  intake 

Social  Impact 

1.  perceived  client  satisfaction 

2.  change  in  independence 

3.  change   in   quality  of  living 

4.  change  in  morale 
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bureaucratization,  that  assumption  may  not  be 
completely  valid.  The  process  of  bureaucratiza- 
tion involves  pressure  by  the  structure  for  disci- 
pline (order).  Discipline  then  may  become  an 
immediate  value  whereupon  the  means  may  be 
transformed  into  ends.  If  so,  the  process  of 
"displacement  of  goals"  occurs,  where  the  or- 
ganization loses  sight  of  its  outward  goals.  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  carried  to  the  extreme 
that  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  organiza- 
tion interfere  with  the  original  goals  (Merton, 
1957).  From  this  point  of  view,  an  organization 
may  be  internally  efficient,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  non-productive. 

The  principles  of  process  evaluation  are  de- 
rived from  the  models  presented  in  the  literature 
on  complex  organizations  (O'Brien,  1970).  Al- 
though this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  that  litera- 
ture, a  basic  typology  is  included  (see  Chart  I). 
It  shows  the  organizational  levels  of  a  human 
service  program  and  samples  of  measurable  as- 
pects of  their  structure.  For  example,  in  process 
evaluation,  study  of  the  method  and  rate  of 
communication  between  the  supervisor  and 
worker  would  be  examined,  or  the  covariance 
between  the  values  of  clients  and  workers  as- 
sessed, or  the  relationship  of  the  agency  to  others 
in  its  "ecological  system"  studied.  Presumably 
the  interplay  of  these  parameters  between  (or 
within)  levels  of  the  organization  affect  its  over- 
all  functioning. 

The  utility  of  process  evaluation  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  fed  back  into  the 
administrative  channels.  This  feedback,  if  prop- 
erly designed,  can  result  in  the  development  of  a 
self-correcting  system.  That  is,  one  part  of  the 
system  can  be  responsible  for  studying  other 
parts  of  the  system  so  that  the  over-all  operation 
can  be  improved. 

Since  process  evaluation  assesses  the  level  of 
internal  efficiency  of  an  organization  without 
concern  for  its  end  results,  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  high  performance  on  this  basis  may 
be  largely  meaningless.  None  the  less,  the  strate- 
gies for  process  evaluation  are  well  developed 
and  there  are  many  instances  when  its  applica- 
tion   is    appropriate. 

Impact  Evaluation 

Impact  evaluation  is  not  concerned  with  how 
the  organization  proceeds  but  rather  with  what 
comes  out  in  relationship  to  the  goals.  It  is 
posited  on  the  assumption  that  the  goals  (spe- 
cific) were  rationally  derived  from  the  objectives 
(general).    These  objectives  are,  in  theory,  speci- 


fied as  the  result  of  the  application  of  oper- 
ational assumptions  about  how  some  specific  seg- 
ment of  the  population  (problem  target  group) 
can  be  aided  to  achieve  a  style  of  life  ap- 
proaching the  accepted  American  norms  of  what; 
constitutes  a   "decent  living." 

Chart    I  I    is  a   System   Planning   Model  which 

Chart  II.   Program  Design  Model 


Step  1: 

General  assumptions  are  made  about  a  minimum 
acceptable  quality  of  life"  for  older  adults. 

Step  2: 

A  social  problem  is  recognized  when  it  is  found  that 
some  segment  of  the  population  is  experiencing  a] 
quality  of  life  below  the  accepted  minimums. 


Phase  I:  Problem  Design  and  Policy  Decision 

Step  3: 

The  assumption  based  standards  about  a  minimurr 
level  of  life  are  refined  and  applied  to  some  popula 
tion. 

Step  4: 

A  population  at  risk  is  identified,  consisting  of  tha 
sector  of  the  population  which  is  found  not  t< 
measure  up  to  the  minimum  levels. 

Step  5: 

A  policy  decision  is  reached  to  expend  resources  s< 
as  to  bring  the  quality  of  life  of  the  population  a 
risk  up  to  the  minimum  acceptable  levels. 

Phase  II:   Program  Planning,  Design  and 
Implementation 
Step  6: 

Operational  assumptions  are  made  that  some  set  c 
general  conditions  are  dominant  contributors  to  thj 
social  problem. 

Step  7: 

The  economic,  technical,  and  social  needs  whicl 
constitute  the  general  conditions  are  established. 

Step  8: 

Objectives  are  specified,  concerning  the  sub-set  c 
total  needs  to  be  focused  on. 

Step  9:  ' 

Delivery  systems  are  developed  so  as  to  meet  th 
objectives. 

Step  10: 

Economic,  technical,  and  social  goals  are  set  whic 
would  meet  the  objectives  in  the  event  that  they  at 
accomplished  by  the  delivery  systems.  These  goa 
are  typically  narrowed  to  fit  budgetary  constraints. 

Step  11:  . 

Specific  services  are  contracted  for  and  begin  open 
tions. 

Step  12: 

Outputs  are  monitored  and  evaluated  for  assessmen 
of  economic,  technical  and  social  impacts." 


a  As  described  in  the  text,  the  model  for  assessing  the  impact 
a  human  service  program  can  only  be  meaningfully  apphec II 
rational  planning  model  is  utilized.  The  need  for  the  early  inc  us. 
of  the  research  team  in  the  program  results  from  the  fact  that  p 
gram  personnel  generally  need  extensive  assistance  in  applying  su 
I  model  in  any  particular  case.  Hence,  the  research  and  evalutu 
[unctions  merge  with  the  planning  functions. 
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»hows  the  steps  underlying  the  development  of  a 
Drogram.  Policy  decisions  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram theoretically  occur  when  a  "social  prob- 
em"  exists,  that  is,  when  a  gap  is  recognized 
between  the  basic  values  and  reality  (Horo- 
witz, 1968).  Program  goals  are  then  set,  based 
sn  general  objectives  identified  so  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  set  of  assumptions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  initial  policy  decision.  Impact 
svaluation  assumes  that  the  problem  and  the 
program  are  intrinsically  related,  which  is  to 
,ay,  impact  evaluation  assumes  "rational  plan- 
ling." 

The  general  procedure  of  impact  evaluation 
nvolves  asking  the  question,  "Is  there  output, 
ind  if  so,  does  it  meet  the  goals?"  Any  pro- 
gram where  the  output  meets  the  goals  is  said 
o  be  successful. 

An  important  step  in  the  procedure  of  impact 
evaluation  is  to  define  the  target  population, 
hat  portion  of  the  society  toward  which  the 
mpact  is  directed.  Any  human  resource  pro- 
jram  will  have  ultimate  effect  on  all  segments 
)f  society.  There  is  no  necessary  reason  to  con- 
:ern  oneself  with  impact  on  each  identifiable 
ector,  but  the  many  possible  levels  of  the 
)opulation  should  be  considered  as  possible  tar- 
jet  groups.  These  can  be,  for  example,  a  spe- 
ific  set  of  individuals  who  are  direct  recipients 
if  the  service,  individuals  indirectly  affected  by 
he  program,  the  service  sector,  the  economic 
ector,  the  entire  community,  or  the  societal 
ector. 

Measurement  can  be  taken  on  any  of  these 
iopulations  for  evidence  of  impact.  In  fact,  it 
light  even  be  advisable  to  assess  the  impact  of 

service  on  various  "non-client"  sectors.  That 
rrategy  is  wise  due  to  the  possibility  that  the 
chievement  of  one  or  more  of  the  intended 
oals  by  some  program  or  service  might  ac- 
jally  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  is  de- 
tructive  relative  to  certain  other  of  the  non- 
arget  sectors  of  society.  Hence,  the  research 
roup  must  set  up  its  procedures  in  such  a  way 
iat  "negative  impact"  will  be  detected. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  goals  and  the 
arget  group,  it  is  essential  that  instruments  be 
eveloped  to  measure  the  output  phenomenon, 
his  instrumentation  must  be  selected  relative 
3  the  salient  types  of  impact  to  be  considered. 

By  its  nature  there  is  one  particular  feature 
f  impact  evaluation  research  which  demands  a 
>ecial  methodology.  That  is  the  assessment  in- 
ruments  or  devices  must  be  applicable  and  re- 


applicable,  they  must  be  useful  for  intern 
monitoring  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  condition  being 
studied,  that  is,  the  changes  in  some  group  as- 
sociated with  a  human  service  program.  This 
requirement  is,  in  general,  the  core  attribute  of 
the  methodology  of  what  is  now  called  the 
"Social  Indicators"  movement. 

A  social  indicator  .  .  .  may  be  defined  to  be  a  statistic 
of  direct  normative  interest  which  facilitates  concise, 
comprehensive,  and  balanced  judgments  about  the 
condition  of  major  aspects  of  a  society.  It  is  in  all 
cases  a  direct  measure  of  welfare  and  is  subject  to  the 
interpretation  that,  if  it  changes  in  the  "right"  direc- 
tion, while  other  things  remain  equal,  things  have 
gotten  better,  or  people  are  "better  off"  (Cohen, 
1969). 

Kamrany  and  Christakis  (1970)  list  three  types 
of  indicators,  (I)  absolute  indicators  are  "scien- 
tific" indexes  upon  which  experts  agree,  (2) 
relative  indicators  are  used  where  comparative 
data  are  available,  but  no  optimum  value  is 
known,  and  (3)  autonomous  indicators  reflect 
specific  social,  economic,  institutional,  and  cul- 
tural values  of  specific  regions. 

The  development  of  indicators  regarding  the 
quality  of  life  of  older  adults  would  be  very 
useful  for  assessing  what  will  be  discussed  later 
as  the  Human  Impact  of  social  services  or  pro- 
grams. A  recent  investment  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  did  result  in  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  development  of  Social  Indica- 
tors for  the  Aged  (1970).  That  effort  involved 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  set  of  seven  "Master 
Indicators"  (Housing,  Social  Relations  and  Ac- 
tivities, Life  Satisfaction,  Health,  Nutrition,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Independence)  which  could  be  con- 
sidered separately  or  else  further  aggregated 
into  one  "Over-all  Social  Indicator"  of  the  Aged. 

Under  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that  the  indica- 
tors are  designed  to  be  applied  normatively; 
that  is,  they  would  be  applied  across  some  geo- 
graphically discrete  population  and  those  indi- 
viduals who  scored  on  the  low  end  of  the  dis- 
tribution would,  by  definition,  be  in  some  sort  of 
need.  But  since  there  was  limited  effort  to  es- 
tablish the  initial  validity  of  the  indicators  rela- 
tive to  the  criterion  of  "quality  of  life,"  and 
since  there  will  always  be  a  "low  end"  on  any 
sampling  distribution,  and  since  there  is  minimal 
concurrence  on  any  national  "acceptable  mini- 
mums"  on  most  of  the  component  items,  pend- 
ing further  refinements,  the  utility  of  this  first 
effort  remains  marginal. 
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Human  Impact 

Rather  than  considering  "benefit,"  which  is  a 
value-laden  term,  we  are  looking  at  "impact." 
The  impact  of  a  human  service  can  take  three 
forms,  one  for  each  of  the  three  possible  types 
of  need  which  might  be  the  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  service.  Those  three  potential  needs  will 
be  called  economic  needs,  service  needs,  and 
social   (or  social-psychological)   needs. 

Economic  needs  refer  to  cash  deficiency  rela- 
tive to  the  scope  of  necessary  expenses.  It  can 
be  reduced  either  by  increasing  the  cash  avail- 
able or  by  reducing  the  scope  of  expenses  or 
some  combination  of  the  two.  A  service  which 
reduces  economic  need  would,  by  definition,  be 
yielding  Economic  Impact.  Usually,  an  economic 
indicator  can  easily  be  developed  to  measure 
the  economic   impact  of  any  given   program. 

Service  need  refers  to  the  need  for  specific 
technocratic  applications,  as  with  the  need  for 
a  balanced  diet,  for  decent  teeth,  and  the  like. 
A  service  which,  for  instance,  delivers  an  ade- 
quate nutritional  diet,  would  be  yielding  techni- 
cal impact.  Technical  impact  is  also  relatively 
easy  to  measure. 

Social  need  refers  to  conditions  such  as  de- 
ficiencies in  human  contact  or  social  stimulation 
(i.e.,  isolation)  or  deficiencies  in  morale,  con- 
tentment, or  "happiness."  A  service  which  re- 
duces that  type  of  social  need  would,  by  defini- 
tion, be  yielding  a  social  impact.  This  type  of 
impact  is  the  most  difficult  to  measure  as  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  good  social  indicator  de- 
veloped. 

The  total  human  impact  of  any  program  or 
service  would  be  defined  here  as  the  sum  of 
economic  impact,  plus  technical  impact,  plus 
social  impact.  Presumably  any  program  for  the 
aged  would  yield,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  least 
some  measure  of  each  of  the  three  components 
of  human  impact.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
any  specific  program  typically  has  the  delivery 
of  one  of  the  three  forms  of  benefit  as  its  mani- 
fest goal. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  all 
three  types  of  impact.  It  is  not  the  researcher's 
job  to  assign  a  value  to  the  quantities,  but  only 
to  document  their  relative  value  and  report 
them  to  the  policy  makers,  who  can  decide  be- 
tween them. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  measure  the  dollar  cost  and  technical 
impact  of  a  program  but  extremely  difficult  to 
assess  its  social   impact,  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
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bility  that  a  program  may  evolve  which  yields 
substantial  technical  impact  at  low  dollar  cost,1 
while  providing  none  or  even  negative  social  im- 
pact. Simultaneously,  there  is  the  danger  that; 
another  program  yielding  similar  technical  im- 
pact and  substantial  social  impact  may  be  dis- 
continued because  of  a  somewhat  higher  dollar 
cost.  The  following  example  might  help  clarify 
the  discussion. 

There  is  a  service  need  among  the  aged  popu- 
lation concerning  the  procurement  of  an  ade- 
quate nutritional  diet.  Some  would  argue  thai 
the  service  of  choice  would  be  economic;  that  is, 
by  giving  aged  persons  more  money,  they  will 
buy,  cook,  and  eat  a  more  balanced  and  ade- 
quate diet.  But  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
dietary  problem  arises  most  often  for  aged  per 
sons  who  live  alone.  Regardless  of  the  financia 
means  at  their  disposal,  many  older  person; 
think  that  it  is  senseless  to  cook  elaborate  meal; 
just  for  themselves   (Howell,    1970). 

Therefore,  one  might  propose  two  alternative 
types  of  meal  service  programs.  In  the  firs 
instance,  a  central  kitchen  prepares  meals  whicl 
are  delivered  daily  to  aged  persons  in  thei 
homes.  In  the  second  instance,  a  central  facilit; 
is  established  where  meals  are  prepared  and  tc 
which  aged  individuals  are  transported  daily  fo, 
dinner. 

Next,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  technics 
impact  (nutritional  balance,  calorie  count,  an< 
hygienic  standard)  is  similar  in  both  hypothetic^ 
meal  services.  The  cost  of  delivering  the  dail 
meal  to  the  aged  in  their  homes  might  be  signH 
icantly  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  th 
central  dining  facility  plus  the  cost  of  transpor 
ing  the  aged  persons  to  and  from  the  facility 
However  the  social  impact  of  the  central  dinin 
service  might  greatly  outweigh  that  of  the  hom 
delivery  system.  ' 

Here  is  where  the  difficulty  of  application  c 
impact  evaluation  arises.  Until  suitable  methoc 
are  devised  for  quantitatively  assessing  soci< 
impact,  it  will  remain  largely  impossible  to  con 
pare  the  relative  weight  of  this  factor  to  tr 
other  types  of  impact. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  e 
though  evaluation  research  should  be  an  i 
tegral  part  of  any  sound  social  service  syster 
as  of  yet,  it  needs  further  development  and  mo 
widespread  application.  Instrument  developme 
is    a    costly    and    time-consuming    process   whi< 
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research  foundations  have  been  hesitant  to  sup- 
port and  which  service  organizations  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for.  But  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  assessment  instruments  for  use  in  field 
research,  extensive  laboratory  studies  concerning 
the  impacts  of  carefully  delineated  inputs  are 
also  essential. 

At  all  phases  it  must  be  clearly  recalled  that 
human  service  programs  are  inherently  different 
from  other  types  of  organizations  in  that  the 
"raw  material"  is  human  rather  than  inert.  In 
the  quest  for  scientific  precision,  the  evaluator 
must  never  lose  sight  of  that   reality. 

It  appears  that  the  best  procedure  would  in- 
volve evaluation  of  both  the  process  and  the 
impact.  In  the  event  that  expected  impacts  are 
not  evident,  process  evaluation  allows  the  deter- 
mination of  the  source  of  difficulty  as  well  as 
provides  a  means  for  assuring  that  the  positive 
impacts  are  maximized.  The  utility  of  the  simul- 
taneous application  of  both  approaches  to 
policy-planning  specialists  is  clear.  What  is  also 
dear  is  the  call  to  the  research  community  to 
involve  itself  more  vigorously  in  these  crucial 
sfforts  lest  the  service  systems  for  the  aged  fail 
fc  survive. 
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Social  Policy  and  Social  ■ 

Provision  for  the  Elderly  3 

in  the  1970s 

Merlin  Taber,  PhD,  and  Marilyn  Flynn,  MSW 


The  Problem 

There  is  no  formal  national  social  policy  for 
the  elderly  in  the  United  States,  if  formal  policy 
is  defined  as  a  "standing  plan"  or  "guidelines 
for  future  action  to  ensure  that  goals  will  be 
achieved"  (Lebreton  &  Henning,  1 96 1).  The 
debate  about  programmatic  alternatives,  the 
success  or  failure  of  existing  social  provisions 
schemes,  or  directions  for  research  thus  has  no 
mooring,  no  real  purpose,  in  the  absence  of  any 
over-all    policy   framework. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  nation  has 
been  so  laggardly  in  arriving  at  the  point  of 
policy  formalization.  One  major  effect  of  cre- 
ating guidelines  is  to  force  choice  and  state- 
ment or  preference.  The  effort  to  satisfy  all 
competing  interest  groups — which  means,  in  es- 
sence, no  meaningful  policy — helps  to  ensure 
some  measure  of  political  equilibrium.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  consequence  is  a  thin,  erratic,  and 
self-defeating  diffusion  of  manpower,  physical 
resources,  and  funds.  The  notion  of  an  efficient 
allocation  process  aimed  at  some  clearly  identi- 
fiable impact  is  reduced,  to  a  matter  of  rhetoric. 

Policy  formalization  has  been  deterred  for 
reasons  other  than  political  expediency  alone, 
however.  Even  if  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch  were  at  a  point  where  policy  stipulation 
were  a  first  priority,  there  would  be  no  adequate 
knowledge  base  from  which  to  proceed. 

Available  research  data  regarding  services  to 
the  aging  suffer  from  several  serious  limitations 
which  preclude  their  use  in  relevant  policy  de- 
velopment. 


I.Jane   Addams    School    of    Social    Work,    University    of    llli 
Urbana    6I80I. 


1.  Data  have  been  collected  within  social  ser- 
vice subsystems — health,  corrections,  housing— 
but  not  across  subsystems  for  the  same  popula- 
tion. There  is,  in  short,  a  lack  of  aggregate  in- 
formation. Comprehensive  policy  planning  can- 
not be  predicated  on  micro-effects  observed  on  : 
one  sector  of  the  total  service  system.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  well-known  and  need  not  be 
reviewed  here,  except  perhaps  to  emphasize  that 
differences  and  trends  between  agencies  in  one  I 
subsystem  may  well  wash  out  in  the  aggregate. 

2.  There  is  an  absence  of  cross-community : 
data;  the  "community  case  study"  approach  to 
program  evaluation  and  problem  definition  is 
typical.  The  situation  seems  to  resolve  into  oc- 
casional cross-community  studies  of  a  single 
program — e.g.,  Medicare — or  comprehensive 
analyses  of  the  total  service  network  for  one 
community.  To  the  lack  of  aggregated  data,' 
then,  must  be  added  the  lack  of  comparable1 
data. 

3.  Research  on  services  to  the  elderly  has  not 
been  conducted  on  a  time-series  basis.  Planning 
studies  are  quite  typically  carried  out  as  one-: 
time  only  vignettes  of  population  needs  and  ser- 
vice utilization.  This  approach  to  information-, 
gathering  confirms  the  tendency  of  institutions 
and  agencies  to  project  the  present  into  the^ 
future  as  a  basis  for  resource  allocation.  More- 
over, data  of  this  sort  leave  unanswered  the 
fundamental  question  of  what  change  rates  will 
be,  given  added  inputs  of  money  or  manpower. 
What  will  be  the  lag  time  between  movement 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  level  of  social 
provision  for  the  aged  across  communities?  Is 
lag    time    different    between    planning    and    un- 
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ilanned  change,  in  the  aggregate?  This  is  an 
mportant  consideration,  because  demographic 
actors  alone  may  alter  population  needs  before 
ervice  system  adjusts  to  earlier  identified  de- 
nands.  The  responsivity  of  the  service  system  is 
iuch  talked  about  but  empirically  uninspected. 
The  literature  on  planning,  on  policy,  and  on 
eeds  of  the  elderly  abounds  with  calls  for  con- 
inuity  and  coordination  of  services.  The  crea- 
ion  of  a  true  service  network  with  clearer 
pecification  of  service  outcomes  and  better 
leasurement  of  service  impact  appears  to  be  a 
'idely  accepted  aim.  This  implies  understand- 
ig  of  present  coverage,  present  growth  rates, 
nd  present  distribution  of  services — an  under- 
tanding  which  no  one  in  fact  possesses.  It  is 
ideed  difficult  to  see  how  the  integration, 
oecificity,  accountability,  and  responsivity  of 
srvices  to  the  aged  can  be  accomplished,  given 
-lis  hiatus  between  hopeful  reform  and  research- 
jpported  description  of  the  service  system  as  it 
ow  operates. 

irst  Steps  Toward  Policy  Analysis  and  Planning 

Despite  the  absence  of  formal  public  policy 
n  a  Federal  level  with  respect  to  the  aging,  it  is 
ndeniable  that  decisions  have  been  made  over 
le  past  decade  with  the  needs  of  elderly  per- 
)ns  as  the  primary  focus.  The  Administration 
n  Aging  was  created  and  money  made  avail- 
ble  for  research  and  demonstration.  Medicare 
as  finally  passed;  Social  Security  was  broad- 
ned  in  coverage  to  provide  a  more  nearly  uni- 
srsal  income  floor;  and  social  insurance  benefits 
ere  adjusted  upward.  Senior  citizens'  councils 
nd  activity  centers  were  widely  established  to 
•ovide  outreach,  service  coordination,  and  in- 
wative  programs.  National  health  and  welfare 
;sociations  all  developed  projects  for  reorienta- 
on  of  professionals  and  for  the  stimulation  of 
3w  projects.  Themes  of  self-care,  rehabilita- 
on,  and  independence  for  older  people  became 
•ominent.  The  latest  catch  phrase,  "delivery  of 
■rvices,"  seems  to  mean  we  believe  there  are 
enty  of  services  now  available,  but  the  real 
•oblem  is  getting  them  delivered  out  into  the 
immunity. 

Somewhere  in  this  melange  of  public  activities 
id  concerned  pronouncements,  there  is  a  pub- 
:  policy.  Policy,  in  this  sense  is  akin  to  the 
ciological  concept  of  "value,"  which  cannot 
i  observed  but  must  be  inferred.  Just  as  per- 
nal  values  are  usually  inferred  from  social  be- 
vior  and  its  consequences,  "policy"  at  its  pres- 
t  level   of  articulation   can   probably   best   be 


inferred  from  public  actions  and  their  conse 
quences. 

Following  this  line  of  argument,  lhr;n,  ,.  Firsl 
step  in  policy  analysis  and  policy  planning  for 
the  aged  must  be  an  empirical  inspection  of  what 
the  elderly  actually  are  getting  from  society. 
What,  indeed,  are  the  consequences  of  public 
actions,  as  translated  into  dollars,  services,  and 
institutional  care  provided  for — and  utilized  by 
— elderly  persons?  What  is  the  distributional 
impact  and  direction  of  service  and  income  pro- 
vision? 

If  information  about  the  consequences  of  pub- 
lic actions  can  be  taken  as  representing  de  facfo 
policy,  then  the  next  major  step  is  to  ask  whether 
or  not  these  actions  should  be  formally  endorsed 
as  an  expression  of  national  intent  and  purpose. 
Once  the  impact  of  current  policy  is  identified, 
decision-makers  and  professional  groups  can  be- 
gin a  more  meaningful  dialogue  regarding  alter- 
native possibilities  for  action.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  dialogue  over  a  national 
policy  for  the  aged  is  not  well-oriented  to  social 
life  in  local  communities.  A  more  rational  and 
effective  policy  debate  is  only  possible,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  informed  point  of  de- 
parture. 

A  Social  Provisions  Survey  Approach  to  Policy 
Analysis 

What  can  be  inferred  about  existing  social 
policy  from  a  comprehensive,  cross-community 
examination  over  time  of  coverage  and  trends 
in  social  provisions  to  older  people?  A  limited 
study  was  conducted  as  an  example  of  how  re- 
search relevant  for  national  social  policy  analy- 
sis could  be  conceptualized.  The  findings  were 
intended  to  be  suggestive  only  of  the  gross, 
aggregate  level  of  public  provisions,  in  terms 
of  dollar  investment  and  population  coverage. 

"Social  provisions"  were  defined  as  all  trans- 
fers of  money,  in-kind  benefits,  and  services  for 
social  welfare  purposes,  whether  supplied  through 
governmental,  voluntary  non-profit,  religious,  or 
fraternal  auspices. 

Study  Design  and  Method 

Data  on  amount  and  kind  of  social  provision 
to  the  elderly  were  collected  for  two  months, 
October,  1968  and  October,  1969,  in  three 
Illinois  counties.  Altogether,  over  400  agencies, 
institutions  and  programs  were  identified  for 
study. 

The  boundaries  of  the  "social  welfare  system" 
in  the  three  study  counties  were  delineated  using 
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a  modified  version  of  a  social  planning  classifi- 
cation scheme  suggested  by  Kahn  (1969).  Fol- 
lowing Kahn,  the  social  welfare  system  included 
the  medical  system;  the  income  maintenance  sys- 
tem; the  general  social  service  system;  the  adult 
educational  system;  public  housing;  the  employ- 
ment and  job  retraining  system;  and  the  recrea- 
tion system. 

Thus  this  study  expands  considerably  the  cus- 
tomary framework  for  analysis  of  community 
welfare  provisions.  The  scope  of  observation 
includes  public  and  private  non-profit  auspices; 
institutional  and  extra-mural  services,  income 
payments;  and  sectors  of  community  life  not 
generally  analyzed   in   social   welfare  terms. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  findings  of  this 
study  describe  the  social  welfare  system  through- 
out the  country.  Results  from  three  communities 
can  only  be  taken  as  indicative.  Generalization 
is  probably  strongest  for  other  medium-sized 
communities.  The  data  from  these  communities 
should  suggest  what  this  country,  in  its  most 
stable  and  prosperous  locales,  is  providing  for 
older  people.  The  level  and  distribution  of  pro- 
visions would  presumably  be  much  less  favorable 
where  social  and  economic  factors  were  less 
stable. 

The  question  may  also  be  raised  whether  the 
agencies  and  programs  in  the  three  study  coun- 
ties are  representative  of  services  found  in  most 
communities  elsewhere.  While  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  this  problem  was  not  made,  a  re- 
view of  reports  from  United  Fund  organizations 
and  other  national  groups  suggested  that  the 
health  and  welfare  activities  observed  were 
probably  typical  in  structure  and  array  of  func- 
tions. 

The  study  was  initiated  by  a  thorough,  3-mo. 
search  of  the  three  communities  for  organizations 
or  groups  serving  the  aged.  Each  agency  or 
program  was  then  asked  to  keep  an  exact  record 
of  provisions  to  elderly  clients  during  the  I -mo. 
study  periods,  October,  1968,  and  October, 
1969.  The  basic  data-gathering  instrument  was  a 
short  schedule  for  use  by  persons  working  in  the 
programs  studied. 

Headcounts  in  the  survey  were  duplicated, 
thus  giving  rise  to  an  inflated  picture  of  the 
population  actually  receiving  social  provisions. 
The  method  of  data  collection  employed  was 
never  intended  to  produce  highly  refined  or 
numerically  exact  data.  The  focus  was  on  identi- 
fying the  over-all  level  and  distribution  of  social 
provisions  for  the  aged  in  the  communities  stud- 
ied.   From  this  perspective,  it  was  only  the  gross 


differences   in   pattern   and   amount  of  provision 
which  should  be  viewed  as  significant. 

Where  error  was  introduced  by  these  diffi- 
culties, a  consisent  bias  was  maintained  in  data 
analysis  toward  over-estimating  the  amount  of 
provision  and  the  number  of  persons  served. 
Thus,  if  anything,  older  people  receive  less  than 
study  results   would  indicate. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

These  data  say  nothing  about  other  variables 
beyond  social  expenditures  and  population 
coverage,  which  may  be  equally  important  in 
policy  analysis.  The  psychological  impact  of 
service  on  the  older  person;  positive  or  negative 
orientations  in  community  attitudes  toward  the 
aged;  preferences  of  older  persons  and  current 
levels  of  satisfaction;  participation  of  the  elderly 
in  groups  outside  the  conventional  social  welfare 
structure  which  might  provide  meaningful  alter- 
natives to  social  provision;  reorientation  of  pro- 
fessionals and  administrators  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  existing  services;  and  the  readiness  of; 
agencies  and  organizations  to  change  policy  or: 
practice — none  are  treated  here. 

Inferences  about  "need"  can  only  be  indirect. 
Data  of  the  sort  analyzed  in  this  study  have 
promise,  if  gathered  in  sufficient  quantity,  for 
the  construction  of  social  indicators.  However, 
a  far  broader  baseline  would  be  required  before 
normative  levels  of  sufficiency  in  provision  car 
be  defined. 

Study  Findings 

While  the  data  will  be  reported  in  fuller 
detail  elsewhere,  the  main  findings  of  the  survey 
can   be   summarized   under  six   points. 

I.  It  is  immediately  clear  from  Table  I  tha; 
direct  money  payments  predominate  as  the  mode 
of  provisions.  Seventy-three  percent  of  all  socia 
provisions  to  the  elderly  in  1969  were  in  th< 
form  of  cash.  Almost  every  older  person  in  thf 
three   counties   received   some   socially   providec 


Table  1.  Social  Provisions  to  the  Elderly  in  Three 
Illinois  Counties,  October,  1969.  by  Head  Count, 
Dollar  Value,  and  Mode  of  Provisions. 


Headcount» 

Dollar  Value 

of  Elderly 

of  Social 

Receiving 

Provisions 

%  Increase 

Provisions 

%  Increase 

Oct..  1969 

1968-1969 

Oct.,  1969 

1968-1969 

Total                              $6,369,100 

6.9% 

54,855 

1.8% 

Direct  money  payments   4,658,300 

0.6 

43,087 

1.0 

In-kind  payments  and 

institutional  care           1,633,700 

28.6 

6,496 

4.1 

Direct  services                      77, 100 

37.7 

7,777 

8.5 

•Headcounts  are  duplicated. 
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icome,  with  money  transfers  through  OASHDI 
ccounting  for  $3,564,100  of  the  total. 
When  corrections  are  made  for  estimating 
rror,  inflation,  and  population  growth,  it  ap- 
ears  that  the  dollar  value  of  social  provisions 
,3$  increased  slightly,  but  population  coverage 
is  remained  constant-or  possibly  decreased. 

2.  It  would  seem,  from  Table  I,  that  the  great- 
st  increase  in  provisions  to  older  people  oc- 
jrred  through  direct  services  outside  24-hour 
istitutional  care  facilities.  However,  relative 
icrease  in  dollar  value  of  direct  services  was 
nly  $20,300,  or  1%  of  the  total  aggregate  in- 
•ease   of   $411,700   for   all    types   of   provision. 

Ven  with  an  obvious  heightening  of  effort  and 
(penditure  over  a  1-year  period,  social  welfare 
<penditures  for  services  and  number  of  elderly 
Keiving  services  remain  negligible. 

3.  Allocations  to  older  people,  in  absolute 
allar  terms,  increased  most  in  the  area  of  in- 
itutional   care.    In   fact,   additional   investment 

24-hour-care  institutions  comprised  nearly 
}%  of  the  agg/egate  dollar  increases  on  spend- 
g  for  social  provisions  to  the  elderly.  The 
ort-term  direction  of  social  policy  may  be 
where  clearer  than  in  this  finding. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  make  some  inferences  from 
:ese  data  regarding  "quality"  of  services.  If 
.iprovement  in  quality  of  services  to  the  elderly 
eans  more  personalized  counseling,  information 
id  referral,  home-delivered  service  and  other 
sneral  social  service  or  mental  health  interven- 

pn,  then  a  notable  percentage  increase  (165%) 

m  be  observed  between  1968-1969.  Approxi- 
mately    117    more    older    people    were    seen    in 

ctober,  1969,  by  agencies  like  mental  health 
inters  and  family  service  associations. 

However,    if    "better    quality"    is    defined    in 

rms  of  progress  toward  provision  of  new  roles 
jr  older  people  in  the  community  and  a  greater 

ray  of  home-delivered  health  services  to  sus- 
;in    independent    living    arrangements,    then    a 

Kline  can  be  observed  in  aggregate  activity. 
;>rty-five  fewer  older  people  received  outpa- 
!;nt,  socially  provided  health  care  or  employ- 
rent  counseling  in  1969,  a  decrease  of  5%. 
•'hen  only  132  older  people  were  seen  in  1968 
Jr  employment   and    job   training,    a    decline   is 

ntamount  to  disappearance.  And,  while  910 
P  people  received  outpatient  health  care,  most 

tention    was    of   the    most    superficial    order — 

itch  tests  or  X-rays  at  TB  clinics,  primarily. 
1  If  older  people  want  a  little  talk,  their  chances 
|e   a    little    improved;    if   the    elderly    hope    to 

oid  custodial  care  or  to  find  meaningful  work 


in  the  community,  their  prospects  are  declining. 

5.  If  social  provisions  to  the  elderly  are 
analyzed  by  auspices,  voluntary  welfare  activities 
are  negligible  in  volume.  Government  at  the 
state  and  federal  level  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  support  for  services,  income 
maintenance    programs,    and    residential    care. 

6.  A  comparison  of  social  provisions  to 
younger  adults  and  adults  over  60  shows  that 
services  become  increasingly  depersonalized  with 
age.  Thus,  younger  adults  are  more  likely  to 
receive  employment  counseling,  outpatient  men- 
tal health  services,  and  outpatient  medical  care. 
The  elderly  are  most  likely  to  receive  custodial 
or  nursing  home  care;  direct  money  payments; 
or  social  services  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  income  maintenance  programs.  These  so- 
cial services  are,  for  almost  all,  a  matter  of  eligi- 
bility determination  or  program  interpretation. 

Conclusions 

Society  provides  something  for  most  older 
people,  principally  a  small  direct  money  pay- 
ment. Government  overshadows  the  voluntary 
sector  as  the  source  of  social  provisions.  Social 
services  of  any  kind  are  negligible  in  coverage 
(less  than  2%  of  all  social  expenditures  on  older 
people)  and  are  depersonalized  in  character. 
Services  which  would  promote  self-care  and  in- 
dependent living  are  declining,  while  social  in- 
vestment in   institutional   care  is   rising. 

The  widespread  concern  with  coordination  of 
community  services  seems  vacuous,  since  at  pres- 
ent there  are  virtually  no  services  to  coordinate. 
The  discussion  of  services  for  independent  living 
seems  to  represent  nothing  more  than  wishful 
thinking  at  present. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  provision  system,  the 
key  question  may  be  whether  current  institutional 
arrangements  serve  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
the  social  integration  of  older  people.  The 
depersonalized  character  of  provisions  to  older 
people  and  the  scant  attention  given  to  large- 
scale  services  for  independent  living  would  seem 
to  reduce  integration  almost  systematically.  To 
answer  the  question,  "What  is  United  States 
social  policy  for  the  aged,?"  it  would  seem  that 
the  nation  has  a  de  facto  policy  of  disengage- 
ment. 
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Evaluating  Program  Benefit 


Sheldon  S.  Tobin,  PhD' 


"A  lot  of  talk  but  little  action"  is  an  apt 
cliche  to  describe  the  evaluation  of  programs 
for  the  aged  for  their  effect  on  subjective  states 
and  behavior  of  individual  participants.  The  gap 
between  vocalized  concern  with  the  evaluation 
of  effect  and  its  actual  evaluation  can  be  re- 
lated to  three  general  guestions:  (I)  Why  evalu- 
ate programs?  (2)  Who  should  evaluate  pro- 
grams? (3)  How  should  the  effect  of  programs 
be  evaluated? 

Why  Evaluate  Programs? 

Suchman  (1967),  in  explaining  the  need  for 
evaluation,  states: 

All  social  institutions  or  subsystems,  whether  medical, 
educational,  religious,  economic,  or  political,  are  re- 
quired to  provide  "proof"  of  their  legitimacy  and 
effectiveness  in  order  to  justify  society's  continued 
support. 

Survival  of  a  social  institution,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  new  institutions,  necessitates 
proof  of  their  legitimacy.  What  proofs  can  we 
offer  for  the  success  of  our  programs?  Usual 
indices  of  success  have  been  effort  and  cover- 
age, more  of  quantity  than  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams. But  coverage  is  only  half  of  the  impact 
expected,  the  other  half  being  benefit  to  the 
individuals  in  the  program;  and  it  has  been  ex- 
tent of  coverage  of  the  target  group,  rather  than 
individual  benefit,  that  has  been  the  primary 
focus  in  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
grams on  the  elderly.  In  evaluating  coverage, 
the  assumption  is  that  the  service  has  a  proved 
benefit  and  that  the  need  is  for  a  greater  avail- 
ability of  the  useful  service.  A  similar  assumption 
underlies  the  assessment  of  operational,  or  per- 
formance,    variables.      Individual     benefit     may, 
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however,  be  an  unwarranted  assumption  even  i 
when  there  is  a  finding  of  increased  coverage  • 
or  a  greater  degree  of  coordination,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  few  well-controlled  studies  of  the 
effect  of  social  work  treatment  on  the  aged 
(Blenkner,  Jahn,  &  Wasser,  1964;  Blenkner, 
Wasser,  &  Bloom,   1967;  Goldberg,   1970). 

Well-designed  studies  such  as  the  three  listed 
are  presently  the  exception  in  applied  research' 
for  the  aged,  with  most  programs  being  initiated 
to  fill  present  service  gaps;  gaps  that  are  mani- ' 
festly  evident  whenever  the  needs  of  the  aged 
are  compared  to  available  services  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, Srole,  Langner,  Michael,  Opler,  &  Rennie, 
1962)  or  when  the  network  of  services  used  by: 
the  aged  is  investigated  (Taber  &  Flynn,  1971). 
Whereas  many  initiators  of  programs  see  the 
usefulness  of  the  evaluation  of  impact  for  their 
own  decision  making,  this  insight  often  follows1 
the  demand  for  evaluation  by  the  funding  agency 
rather  than  being  a  primary  awareness  of  the 
usefulness  of  feedback  data.  To  the  researcher, 
however,  expenditure  of  energy  to  assist  a'< 
specific  program  is  usually  less  important  than 
the  utilization  of  findings  by  other  programs, 
and  possibly  for  a  new  local  or  national  policy. 
If  these  broader  policy  objectives  are  not  cen-; 
tral  to  the  researcher's  goals,  it  is  because  of  his 
perception  that  needy  aged  are  being  served 
by  a  program  that  could  only  be  funded  if  an, 
evaluation  is  made.  Joining  the  operations  team' 
then  gives  the  researcher  a  feeling  of  "being( 
where  the  action  is,"  a  feeling  not  to  be  mini-' 
mized  considering  the  present  feelings  of  social' 
science  researchers  regarding  their  impotence  in 
turning    around    national    priorities. 

If  the  hope  is  to  influence  the  decision-makers 
to  change  an  existing  policy,  assessment  of  effect 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
efficiency  of  a   program.    The  demand  then  be- 
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mes  to  also  determine  the  cost  of  the  program, 
riving  a  cost/benefit  ratio,  followed  by  com- 
irisons  with  similar  ratios  for  other  programs 
jat  can  be  presented  as  evidence  to  decision- 
akers  at  a  more  national  level.  This  approach 
congruent  with  the  recent  suggestion  by  Cohen 
969)  for  policy-relevant  research  in  aging  that 
rmits  advocates  to  have  those  data  that  are 
elligible  to  decision-makers.  If  influence  is  to 
•  gained  by  having  data  not  only  on  the  cost/ 
nefit  ratio  for  one  program,  but  also  among 
veral  programs,  then  the  task  for  the  re- 
archer  in  aging  is  a  challenging  one  to  say 
?  least.  Possibly  this  more  "relevant"  research 
>uld  have  effectiveness  for  policy,  but  at  this 
;;torical  time  the  evidence  is  rather  over- 
timing that  research  findings  have  not  been 
lized. 

From  another  perspective,  too  often  the  ex- 
ctation  is  that  when  all  the  results  are  in  from 
■i  separate  studies  on  the  components  of  ser- 
ies that  sufficient  information  will  be  available 
1  develop  a  comprehensive  system.  This  appears 
be  a  sensible  approach  but  without  a  prior, 
asonably  funded  system,  the  potential  of  a 
gle  component  to  be  effective  appears  un- 
,aly.  When  evaluating  a  circumbscribed  pro- 
pm  with  little  comprehensiveness,  it  then  be- 
mes,   as   Rossi   (1966)   states, 

>art  of  the  researcher's  responsibility  to  bring  to  the 
jractitioner's  attention  that  in  most  cases  the  effects 
jj>f  action  programs  are  slight  and  that  there  is  more 
jhan  an  off-chance  possibility  that  evaluation  will  pro- 
duce   non-specific    results.2 

ho  Should   Evaluate? 

If  resources  become  available,  planners  can 
.;velop  more  viable  delivery  systems  for  the 
fed.  Researchers,  who  are  willing  to  tackle  the 
ificulties  involved  in  evaluative  research,  will 
,  responsive  to  these  new  opportunities.  From 
:s  researcher's  perspective,  planners  need  to 
:ome  more  familiar  with  evaluation  proce- 
res,  especially  with  the  need  for  controls.  Be- 
|jse  the  planning  process  is  in  itself  a  complex 
|)cess,  necessitating  a  series  of  systematic  steps, 
i  last  of  which  is  evaluation  (Morris  &  Bin- 
|ck,     1966),     the    considerations    of    research 

Rossi's    admonition     is    especially    relevant    for    present    pro- 

iris   within    Model    Cities,    and    more    so    for    programs    for   the 

d    within    Model    Cities.      In    Warren's     (1971)     review    of    the 

Jmplishments   of   model    cities,    he    points   out  that  the   objec- 

.  of    comprehensiveness     in     being     accomplished     "mitigated 

nst    the    objective    of    concentration";    concentration    further 

:red    from    the    lack   of   funds    which    was   to    have   the    "great 

iplier   effect";    coordination    could    obviously    not    be   success- 

when   the   components   of  coordination   were   a    "'laundry'    list 

',>roiects"    and    agencies    fought    with    each    other    for    control, 

residents    and    City    Hall    fought    for    ultimate    control;    and 

n    participation    was    not    a    reality    at    all. 


strategy  and  tactics  can  be  given  short  shrift. 

The  need  for  evaluative  research  has  encour- 
aged the  sensitizing  of  those  who  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  future  programs  to  the  complexities 
of  these  research  efforts.  One  effort  at  this 
sensitization  has  been  in  the  training  of  social 
planners  within  graduate  schools  of  social  work. 
Rare,  however,  among  the  increasing  number  in- 
terested in  planning,  is  the  student  interested  in 
planning  for  the  aged.  Hopefully  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  students  interested  in  the  aged, 
which  may  result  primarily  because  of  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  motivation  provided  by  an 
increasing  faculty  interest  in  this  problem  area. 
If  so,  it  becomes  important  to  provide  adequate 
training  for  this  talented  group  of  students  that 
perceive  themselves  as  advocates  who  are  at- 
tempting to  influence  decision-makers.  Beyond 
the  issue  of  recruitment  to  become  advocates 
for  the  aged  is  their  training  as  planners  who 
understand  the  potential  usefulness  of  research 
in  all  its  complexities. 

A  yield  from  the  student's  increased  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  research  on  the 
effect  of  the  program  and  utilization  of  research 
in  influencing  policy  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  his  own  effort  as  a 
planner-evaluator.  Advocacy  becomes  informed 
with  knowledge,  but  knowledge  also  supports  an 
enhanced  feeling  of  competence  and  a  better 
definition  of  appropriate  goals.  There  is  not 
necessarily  an  increased  faith  that  national 
priorities  will  shift  toward  a  more  humane  or- 
dering, but  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  such  a  shift 
were  to  occur  it  would  be  through  his  efforts. 

How  Should   Programs  be  Evaluated? 

When  the  researcher  is  asked  to  join  in  the 
evaluation,  the  problems  of  operationalizing  and 
carrying  out  the  research  are  rather  heroic  in- 
deed. Questions  related  to  research  operations 
per  se  can  be  divided  into  three  processes:  (I) 
formulation  of  the  problem,  (2)  design  of  the 
research,  and  (3)  data  collection,  analysis,  and 
interpretation.  While  the  process  is  adequately 
covered  in  the  literature  (Campbell  &  Stanley, 
1966;  Suchman,  1967)  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

The  formulation  of  the  problem  for  the  non- 
applied  basic  researcher  usually  relates  to  a 
need  to  find  a  situation  where  a  theoretical 
model  can  be  tested  out.  In  doing  applied  re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  the  researcher  is  pre- 
sented with  the  problem  where  much  too  often 
the   goals   are    not   clearly   stated.     Or,    even    if 
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they  are  stated  clearly,  there  may  be  a  conflict 
among  the  people  around  goals,  with  differing 
goals  of  the  funding  agency,  of  the  agency  that 
houses  the  project,  the  people  involved  in  daily 
operations,  and  the  community  or  target  group 
for  which  the  program  is  aimed.  Also  confront- 
ing the  researcher  are  the  pressures  of  the  staff 
for  immediate  feedback.  For  the  researcher  it 
becomes  not  only  a  question  of  the  possible 
utilization  of  the  research  for  policy  decisions 
but  also  utilization  for  which  policy  makers:  Is 
effectiveness  to  be  considered  primarily  for  the 
decision-makers  within  the  program  or  for  the 
decision-makers  at  a  more  governmental  level? 
If  there  is  consensus  on  major  goals,  the  prob- 
lem then  becomes  one  of  developing  indices  to 
assess  the  effect;  this  necessitates  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  locus  of  effect,  the  kind  of  effect 
and  the  time  sequence  for  the  effect.  But  this  is 
only  a  starting  point,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  stability  of  measures, 
which  is  of  special  importance  for  the  aged  who 
manifest  a  high  intra-individual  variability;  on 
reliability  of  instruments  necessitating  more  than 
one  measure  of  a  concept;  and  on  the  balance 
between  devising  new  measures  and  using  the 
more  standardized  instruments  that  only  now  are 
being  developed  for  the  aged  (Howell,  1968; 
Institute  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies,   1970.) 

Central  to  the  researcher's  deliberations  is 
that  it  is  more  costly  to  assess  change  in  individ- 
uals than  to  assess  attitudes  only  at  follow-up, 
or  to  develop  indices  such  as  counts  that  will 
show  a  rise  with  the  efforts  of  the  program.  If 
such  indices  are  warranted  as  measures  of  effects, 
cost  will  be  reduced,  as  may  be  the  case  in 
assessing  the  utilization  of  a  transportation  sys- 
tem where  the  evaluation  is  of  patterns  of 
utilization  by  the  aged.  If  the  program  has  in- 
dividual benefit  as  a  focus,  however,  the  indica- 
tor of  success  is  usually  for  a  subgroup  of  the 
aged,  such  as  a  group  needing  protective  service. 
Not  only  is  the  goal  to  locate  the  aged  who  need 
the  service,  but  also  their  capacity  to  use  the 
service  to  improve  in  personal  functioning.  For 
this  select  sample,  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
follow-up  is  necessary:  it  obviously  cannot  be 
too  close  to  the  time  at  which  the  service  is 
given,  when  they  are  actively  involved  in  the 
"therapeutic  encounter,"  nor  can  it  be  too  long 
in  the  future  when  it  would  be  expected  that  ill- 
nesses and  other  naturally  occurring  events  would 
lead  to  further  deterioration. 

Obviously  it  is  the  linkage  between  the  pro- 
gram  and   the   expected   effect  that  determines 


much  of  the  assessment  procedure.  If  a  nutri- 
tion project  has  as  goals  not  only  the  improve- 
ment of  diet  but  also  improvement  in  morale, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  program  staff  to 
clarify  how  the  program  leads  to  this  improve-  i 
ment.  How  much  of  a  responsibility  the  re- 
searcher  has  for  the  identification  of  the  pro-' 
gram  variables  that  are  assumed  to  have  an 
effect  is  actively  debated  in  the  literature  on 
evaluative  research  (Hyman,  &  Wright,  1967; 
Sherwood,    1967). 

Aware  of  designs  that  generate  findings  and 
of  potential  conflicts  in  evaluation  research,  the 
researcher  must  be  willing  to  adopt  compromising 
strategies.  A  typical  compromise  situation  is! 
where  the  researcher  is  asked  to  assist  in  evalu- 
ation when  the  project  is  in  midstream  or  near 
termination.  For  this  reason,  a  useful  example  is 
that  of  Thompson's  (1971)  evaluation  of  a  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  aged  that  includes  inter- 
views of  participants  and  non-participants  at 
nutrition  sites  in  urban  housing  buildings  for  the 
aged.  Because  the  project  was  near  completion 
when  the  research  was  designed,  baseline  data 
on  the  aged  who  participated  in  the  program 
could  not  be  collected.  Impact  was  being  as- 
sessed by  coverage,  in  accord  with  the  original 
grant  proposal  for  this  demonstration  project, 
and  the  program  staff,  who  were  always  con- 
cerned that  individual  effect  was  not  being 
assessed,  were  only  able  to  generate  funds  for 
this  assessment  toward  the  termination  of  the 
project.  Interview  data  revealed  that  partici- 
pants differ  from  non-participants  among  four 
nutrition  sites  in  having  less  contact  with  rela- 
tives, suggesting  that  the  motivation  to  use  a 
nutrition  program  includes  the  wish  to  replace 
lost  relationships.  Of  more  importance,  is  that 
indices  of  morale  such  as  the  Life  Satisfaction 
Rating  (Neugarten,  Havighurst,  &  Tobin,  1961),; 
varied  by  site,  suggesting  that  feelings  of  well-' 
being  are  related  to  the  quality  of  life  within' 
the  building.  The  implication  of  this  finding,  an 
implication  related  to  the  earlier  discussion  on 
the  limitations  of  the  effect  of  a  single  service 
on  benefit,  is  that  the  development  of  nutrition 
services  without  the  concurrent  development  of 
other  services,  such  as  rewarding  living  arrange- 
ments, may  be  self-defeating. 

Summary  and  Implications 

While  the  assessment  of  effect  of  community 
programs  for  the  aged  has  thus  far  revealed 
sparse  results,  the  effort  must  be  viewed  as  an 
essential    part  of  the   larger  effort  to   influence 
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Bcision-makers.  Needed  may  be  a  new  breed 
F  planner-evaluater  who  is  familiar  wiih  issues 
tgarding  effectiveness  of  research  for  policy 
aking  as  well  as  sensitive  to  the  complex  prob- 
ms  inherent  in  evaluative  research.  A  different 
-oblem  concerns  the  difficulty  of  using  basic 
isearch  processes  for  program  evaluation.  Cer- 
•  inly .   more   rigorous  efforts   need   to   be   made 

>  include  an  assessment  of  program  effect  on 
ie  subjective  states  and  behavior  of  the  aged, 
jch  efforts,  often  hindered  by  an  assortment 
f  problems,  may  be  revealing  of  program  fac- 
>rs  related  to  benefit  and  to  other  factors 
isociated  with  the  well-being  of  the  aged. 

An  impossible  burden,  however,  has  been 
aced  on  the  applied  researcher  in  gerontology 

>  demonstrate  the  effect  on  individuals  of  pro- 
•ams  that  in  themselves  cannot  meet  the  needs 
:  the  aged.  Unless  resources  are  allocated  for 
ore  comprehensive  and  penetrating  service 
•ograms,  the  researcher  will  continue  to  be  so 
jrdened.  Knowledge  is  available  for  the  de- 
jlopment  of  these  more  total  programs:  cer- 
inly  the  study  of  Taber  and  Flynn  (1971),  for 
.ample,  reveals  not  only  the  obvious  lack  of  a 
)herent  policy  toward  meeting  the  unmet  needs 
rough  a  comprehensive  program,  but  also  some 

the  components  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
i  efficient  social  service  system  to  meet  these 
seds.  The  limited  capacity  of  the  present  so- 
al  provision  system  to  meet  the  needs  is  in 
ark  contrast  to  the  unmet  needs.  When  pro- 
ams  are  developed  to  close  this  gap,  based 
i  a  rational  national  policy  for  the  aged,  the 
nction  of  the  applied  researcher  will  become 
ore  realistic.  There  will  be  an  increased  possi- 
lity  of  positive  research  findings  for  community 
ograms  intended  to  enhance  individual  subjec- 
/e  states  and  behavior;  and,  in  turn,  these 
idings  will  have  usefulness  for  decision-making, 
itil  then,  assessing  program  benefit  may  be 
ost  important  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
e  necessary  ingredients  of  more  optimal  sys- 
ms,  as  well  as  in  identifying  those  lacunae  in 
e  service  system  for  the  aged  that  limit  pro- 
am  effect  and  diminish  the  quality  of  life  of 
e  elderly  population. 
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Research  Priorities 

on  Perceptions  and  Orientations 

Toward  Aging 

and  Toward  Older  People 


Warren  A.  Peterson,  PhD1 


This  section  presents  articles  by  a  small  group 
f  social  scientists  on  the  general  topic  of  per- 
eptions  and  orientations  toward  aging.  It  rep- 
ssents  a  renewed  effort  to  review  and  evaluate 
'udies  which  have  been  undertaken  leading  to 
asic  recommendations  on  research  priorities. 

The  area  of  concern  which  we  have  entitled, 
oerceptions  and  orientations"  is  basic  to  and 
its  across  most  social  research  and  policy  ef- 
>rts  undertaken  by  CoRaD  and  by  other  groups 
-work,  leisure,  and  education,  living  arrange- 
ents,  social  services,  economics,  and  many 
'hers.  In  this  sense,  the  papers  of  this  section 
present  a  different  slice  to  the  delineation  of 
search  priorities  than  the  other  CoRaD  sections. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  impact 

a  major  (and  increasing)  portion  of  the  popu- 
rion  living  into  advanced  years  is  a  new  phe- 
>menon  in  history,  a  significant  change  in  this 
ntury  for  societies  which  are  benefiting  from 
Ivanced  sanitation,  nutrition,  and  disease  con- 
pi.  It  is  not  surprising  that  cultural  attitudes 
d  practices  toward  the  new  dimensions  and 
oportions  of  aging  are  not  firmly  defined  or 
/stallized. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  social  scientists  have 
t  yet  discovered  fully  satisfactory  ways  to  con- 
ptualize  the  emerging  cultural  attitudes  and 
:ial  psychological  orientations,  nor  have  they 
veloped   satisfactory   methodologies   to   utilize 

the    effort    to    identify    and    explain    what    is 

^^•S,M^^nMo.t,,^la'   Research   ln   A^ 


"really"  happening.  However,  there  have  been 
imaginative  and  revealing  explorations  into  the 
unsettled  field,  a  significant  portion  of  which  are 
reviewed  in  this  section. 

The  articles  given  in  the  section  were  derived 
from  two  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
on  Research  and  Development  Goals  in  Social 
Gerontology  of  the  Gerontological  Society,  in 
the  seminars  and  in  the  articles  the  authors  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  state  of  knowledge 
and  methodology  and  to  research  needs  and 
priorities.  Although  there  is  some  overlapping 
and  interlocking,  each  author  has  focused  on  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences in  the  social  science  perspective  with  which 
the  authors  approach  their  topics. 

David  Adams,  in  the  article  which  immediately 
follows,  deals  with  one  of  the  major  and  most 
sustained  research  thrusts  in  social  gerontology, 
in  which  researchers  have  addressed  themselves 
to  identifying  differences  between  older  people 
who  are  more  and  who  are  less  satisfied,  ad- 
justed, happy,  or  adapted.  George  Peters  fo- 
cuses more  directly  on  self-conceptions  of  older 
persons  about  aging  and  about  themselves  as 
older  persons,  also  with  special  attention  to  dif- 
ferences between  those  with  positive  and  nega- 
tive conceptions  of  self.  Vivian  Wood's  concern 
is  with  age-appropriate  behavior  for  older  peo- 
ple with  special  reference  to  the  possible  emer- 
gence of  the  subcultures  of  norms  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  elderly. 
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From  a  different  point  of  departure,  that  of 
cultural  continuities  and  discontinuities  in  human 
development  and  aging,  Ellen  Robin  focuses  on 
the  conceptual  and  methodolgical  problems 
posed  by  the  linear  chronological  age  scale  in 
dealing  (or  failing  to  deal)  with  sudden  or  epi- 
sodic changes  associated  with  health  crises,  wid- 
owhood, "aging  anxiety  at  65,"  and  other  transi- 
tions. Vern  Bengtson  recommends  more  sophis- 
ticated research  approaches  to  intergenerational 
differences,  as  illustrated  by  research  evidence 
that  the  generational  gap  is  perceived  as  greater 
for  "people  in  general,"  which  he  calls  "the 
cohort  gap,"  than  for  "people  in  my  family" — 

"the  lineage  gap." 

The    final    article    in    this    section,    by    Donald 

McTavish,      comprehensively      reviews      research 

methods  and  findings  on   perceptions   by  others 

and  of  older  persons. 

National,  Large-Sample  Surveys  of  Perceptions 
and  Orientations  to  Aging 

Each  of  these  authors  and  others  who  have 
reviewed  the  area  of  perceptions  and  orienta- 
tions toward  aging  (Riley,  Johnson,  &  Foner, 
1971)  are  struck  by  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  research  which  has  been  done.  With  few 
exceptions  (Shanas,  1962),  research  has  been  con- 
fined to  small  specialized  samples  and  has  been 
preoccupied  with  pioneering  methodology.  Af- 
ter three  decades  of  pioneering  and  suggestive 
research,  the  time  has  arrived  for  more  definitive 
carry-through  and  potential  pay-off. 

1.  There    is    need    for    national,    large-sample 
surveys  of  fhe  American  public's  percepfions 
and  orientafions  fo  aging  which  cover  the  en- 
tire adult  population,  utilize  the  best  method- 
ology  developed,    and   include  samples   large 
enough  (or  stratified  in  such  a  way)  as  to  faci- 
litate findings  for  significant  subgroups. 
Among   other  objectives,   such   surveys  should 
be  designed  to  test  the  public's  perceptions  of 
aging     against    certain     reasonably    established 
facts.     For  example,   to  what  extent  are   health 
problems   viewed    as    inevitable   and    irreversible 
consequences   of   aging?     To   what   extent   does 
the  public  feel  that  general  intelligence  declines 
with  age,   in  contrast  to  accumulating  evidence 
from    psychologists   that  it   is   largely   a   case   of 
slow-down    in    reaction   time?     How   long   do   in- 
dividuals of  various  ages  expect  to  live  and  how 
do  they  perceive  aging  for  themselves  (if  at  all)? 
If    properly   disseminated    through    the    media 
and  educational  channels,  definitive  research  on 
the  public's  perceptions  and  orientations  toward 


aging  should  serve  to  help  some  of  the  grossei 
misconceptions  about  aging  and  should  provide 
general  guidance  to  the  public  in  confronting 
the  probabilities  of  longevity  for  their  parents 
for  themselves,  and  for  a  large  proportion  O"] 
their  generation. 

Having  established  national  and  subgroup  in! 
dices  to  the  public's  perceptions  and  orientation 
toward  aging,  comparable  data  should  be  se 
cured  periodically,  at  least  every  5  years.  Jus 
as  longitudinal  trends  have  been  established  oi 
the  public's  political  party  preferences,  trend 
should  be  monitored  on  the  public's  orientation 
toward  aging.  A  sound  periodic  monitoring  o; 
changing  and  emerging  norms  for  dealing  witl 
the  new  dimensions  of  aging  is  of  central  im; 
portance  to  individual  citizens  in  planning  thei 
own  lives  and  to  policy  makers  on  all  levels. 

Behavior  in  Social  Context 

From  different  perspectives,  several  of  th 
authors  in  this  section  point  up  the  need  to  d\\ 
ferentiate  between  general  norms  and  attitude 
of  the  population  (or  subgroups  in  the  popule 
tion)  and  behavior  in  specific  social  context 
Bengtson  finds  that  the  attitudes  of  older,  mic 
die,  and  younger  people  are  more  negativ. 
about  the  other  generations  or  cohorts  in  get 
eral  than  about  younger  or  older  people  in  the 
own  families.  Vivian  Wood  asks  "Who  are  th 
reference  groups  of  older  people?  By  whe 
group's  standards  do  they  judge  the  appropr, 
ateness  of  their  behavior?"  McTavish  points  u 
the  problems  when  he  asks,  "Just  what  are  th 
consequences  of  differing  attitudes  toward  old< 
people?" 

The  probable  difference  between  attitude 
toward  older  people  and  behavior  toward  one 
grandfather  can  be  extended  into  other  situ, 
tions.  An  employer  may  adhere  to  the  principj 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  for  older  won 
ers  but  may  hire  a  younger  man  in  preferen/ 
to  an  older  man  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Hous; 
wife-mothers  may  have  positive  attitudes  towai 
older  neighbors  but,  in  practice,  exclude  the 
from  neighborhood  socialization.  However  dee 
and  sincere  the  concerns  of  married  friends  f 
a  widow,  a  pre-widwohood  quality  of  friendsh 
may  never  be  maintained  or  reconstituted  (L 
pata,  1 97 1).  As  in  the  case  of  other  minori 
groups,  much  of  the  behavior  toward  and  i 
teraction  with  older  persons  may  occur  on  a  lev 
which  is  unthinking,  taken  for  granted,  or  se 
ondary  to  other  priorities. 
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2.  Systematic  and  coordinated  research  should 
be  developed  and  implemented  on  behavior  to- 
ward and  interaction  with  older  persons  in 
major  social  contexts,  including  work  organi- 
zations, family  and  neighborhood  settings, 
voluntary  associations,  and  transactions  for 
goods  and  services. 

Although  this  area  of  research  is  relatively  un- 
developed  and   is   more   difficult  to  conduct  (in 

hard  data"  terms)  than  survey  research  with 
ittitude  and  adjustment  scales,  its  importance 
md  policy  relevance  should  not  be  underrated. 
Mthough  cultural  attitudes  and  beliefs  also  af- 
ect  one's  orientation  toward  aging,  the  mode 
)f  interaction  in  major  social  arenas  as  one  be- 
:omes  an  older  person  is  "closer  to  life"  and 
ikely  to  have  more  immediate  impact  on  self- 
esteem  and  morale. 

Of  immediate  relevance,  in  policy  terms,  are 
tudies  of  concrete  experiences  of  older  persons 
n  health,  welfare,  recreation,  and  education 
ettings.  If  older  people  (or  certain  types  of 
)lder  persons)  are,  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
>eing  discouraged  from  agencies  designed  to 
erve  the  general  population,  the  question  be- 
omes  whether  changes  are  feasible  with  such 
gencies  and  their  older  clients  or  whether  spe- 
ial  services  or  new  agencies  for  older  people 
re  required. 

The  nature  of  research  on  behavior  toward 
nd  interaction  with  older  persons  is  such  that 

comprehensive  national  picture  cannot  be  ex- 
acted for  some  time.  One  possibility  is  a  sys- 
2TatlC   a?C'    re'a+ive'y   comprehensive    study    in 

"typical"  small  city  involving  research  on  be- 
avior  toward  older  people  in  major  social 
renas,  perhaps  compared  with  attitudes  ex- 
ressed  toward  older  people  (the  attitude-be- 
avior  gap).  Such  a  study  could  be  followed 
ith  a  comprehensive  action  program,  a  con- 
3rted  effort  to  change  and  improve  the  varied 
)cial  systems  within  the  community  and  others. 

rocesses  and  Patterns  of  Aging 

Although  longitudinal  large-sample  studies  of 
ie  status  of  aging  are  needed  and  required, 
stations  in  methodology  are  such  that  such 
<i-veys  yield  indices  of  aging  and  typically  iden- 
fy  differences  in  characteristics  of  well-adjusted 
id  poorly-adjusted  older  people  or  of  younger 
sople  with  positive  or  negative  attitudes  to- 
ard  aging.  From  such  information,  inferences 
X5ut  the  experiences  and  socialization  processes 
e  frequently  made,  yet  the  processes  them- 
Ives  are  not  documented. 


In  addition  to  recommending  large-sample 
studies,  most  of  the  authors  in  this  section  point 
to  the  need  for  studies  of  greater  depth— con- 
CemeC|:  ,f°r  examPle'  with  "socialization  experi- 
ences," "critical  points  of  age  transition,"  "crises 
of  aging,"  "longitudinal  changes,"  interaction 
among  "physiological,  social  psychological,  and 
social  role  changes,"  "alternatives  to  aging  as 
necessarily  restrictive,"  and  "new  patterns  of 
aging."  The  general  underlying  concern  is  the 
repeated  reminder  that  the  aging  population  is 
very  heterogeneous;  sample  surveys  by  them- 
selves may  distort  the  "real"  heterogeneity 
through  emphasis  on  modal  or  average  tend 
encies. 

For    individuals    to    more    constructively    plan 
their  own   aging,   for  unions,   business,  organiza- 
tion,   and    educational    institutions,    and    for   na- 
tional   policy    makers    concerned    with    aging    in 
1985,  the  central  tendencies  in  the  aging  popu- 
lation and  the  conditions  of  those  in  poor  health, 
in  poverty,  and  in  isolation  may  be  less  relevant 
than   a   fuller  explanation   of  the   processes  and 
patterns   of  aging — for  the   relatively  successful 
as  well   as  the   unsuccessful.    In   addition  to  the 
pressing  need  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
older  persons  who  have  suffered  losses  in  health, 
in    independence,    in   companionship,   and   social 
worth,  there  is  great  need  to  identify  processes 
by    which    certain    groups    are    maintaining    and 
pioneering  a  fuller  life. 
3.  For  a  fuller  and  deeper  understanding  of 
the  processes  and  patterns  of  aging,  research 
should   be   systematically   developed  and   im- 
plemented on   select,   relatively  homogeneous 
groups,  with  emphasis,  where  feasible,  on  lon- 
gitudinal designs,  on  valid  comparisons  or  con- 
trols, and  on  interdisciplinary  depth. 

These  interests  merge  with  those  of  the  CoRaD 
Section  concerned  with  flexible  careers  and  life 
styles,  as  reported  in  this  issue.  They  also  merge 
some  of  the  interests  of  other  CoRaD  Sections, 
and  many  planners  and  policy  makers.  To  the 
extent,  for  example,  that  research  establishes 
that  retired  people  (or  certain  types  of  retired 
people)  are  developing  a  truly  meaningful  life 
in  resort  areas  or  in  mobile  homes,  combined 
with  the  potential  acceleration  of  such  patterns, 
the  problem  becomes  broadened  to  include  the 
ecology  of  resort  environments  and  possibilities 
for  encouraging  the  migration  of  retired  people 
from  congested  metropolitan  areas. 

Deeper  and  more  systematic  research  on  proc- 
esses and  patterns  of  aging  should  not,  of 
course,   be  confined  to  pioneers  in  styles  of  re- 
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tirement  living.  There  is  need  for  penetrating 
studies  of  how  selected  groups  cope  (or  fail  to 
cope)  with  the  crises  of  aging — episodic  health 
problems,  widowhood,  institutionalization,  antic- 
ipated and  unanticipated  retirement;  and  need 
for  comparative  studies  of  patterns  of  aging 
among  minority  groups  and  other  groups  with 
specialized  life  styles. 

Also  falling  within  this  style  of  research  is  the 
need  to  carry  through  on  a  very  significant  lead 
from  sociological  research  in  gerontology:  high 
satisfaction,  good  adjustment,  favorable  self- 
conceptions,  and  good  health  are  associated 
with  high  social  interaction  and  group  participa- 
tion among  older  people.  Beyond  association, 
does  this  mean  that  health,  morale,  and  adjust- 
ment among  older  people  can  be  increased  by 
increasing  social  participation? 

To  test  the  very  critical  hypothesis  that  in- 
creased social  participation  and  interaction  can 
substantially  effect  changes  in  health  and  morale 
requires  intensive  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion efforts  coordinated  with  systematic  research 
and  including  control  populations.  Also  asso- 
ciated with  the  critical  hypotheses  are  questions 
about  the  role  of  social  interaction  in  increasing 


the   potentials  of  older  people  for  adaptability, 
resocialization,  education,  and  creativity. 

General  population  studies,  repeated  period- 
ically, on  public  perceptions  and  orientations 
toward  aging,  systematic  studies  of  behavior 
toward  older  people  in  social  context,  penetrat- 
ing studies  of  special  populations — all  are  rele- 
vant to  the  central  social  problem  of  how  society 
will  adapt  to  the  new  dimensions  of  aging.  Al- 
though we  have  not  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
problem,  conversely,  it  should  be  mentionec 
that  new  programs  and  innovative  efforts  o\ 
many  kinds — whether  initiated  with  public  fund; 
or  through  private  grass-roots  initiative — offei 
abundant  potentials  for  social  scientists  in  de 
veloping  and  testing  knowledge.  We  sugges' 
to  our  colleagues  in  research,  including  the 
CoRaD  Section  on  Social  Services,  that  pro 
grams  and  innovations  be  approached  in  the 
broader  context  of  processes  of  aging  and  proc 
esses  of  social  change.  Developmental  researcl 
is   more   productive  than   evaluative   research! 

(Bibliographic  citations  for  this  paper  are  given^  a 
the  end  of  section  on  Perceptions  and  Orientation 
to   Aging). 
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When  gerontology  was  first  getting  underway 
as  an  independent  area  of  investigation,  Pollack 
(1948)  suggested  that,  among  other  things,  one 
factor  contributing  to  its  development  was  a 
value  system  which  stressed  individual  well-being. 
This  observation  has  been  supported  by  the 
heavy  emphasis  on  "successful  aging"  in  the 
literature  since  that  time.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  assess  "individual  well-being" 
has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  concepts,  definitions, 
end  measurements,  most  of  which  are  related 
either  semantically  or  empirically,  but  some  of 
which  are  culturally  or  subculturally  biased. 
Among  these  are  the  concepts  of  satisfaction, 
happiness,  morale,  successful  aging,  adjustment, 
adaptation  and  positive  self-image.  The  mea- 
surements have  ranged  from  observations  of 
overt  behavior  to  self-reporting  indices  to  the- 
matic apperception  interpretations.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  the  variety  of  definitions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  the  individual  appeared  very  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented with  life,  expressed  only  dissatisfaction  with 
associates  and  environment,  and  indicated  a  desire  for 
death,  he  was  judged  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  old  age. 
If  he  evidenced  a  strong  interest  in  life  and  current 
problems,  appeared  happy  and  contented  with  his  lot, 
whatever  it  was,  he  was  judged  to  be  well  adapted  to 
old    age    (Conkey,     1933). 

We  may  assume  that  the  amonut  of  tension,  anxiety 
and  frustration  generated  by  the  attempt  to  discover 
and    play   a    given    role    is    an    index   of  the    individual's 
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adjustment  to  such  a  role  (in  a  negative  sense)  (Cot- 
trell,    1942). 

Personal  adjustment  to  aging,  or  to  other  changes  in 
one's  self  or  one's  environment,  may  be  defined  as  the 
individual's  restructuring  of  his  attitudes  and  behavior 
in  response  to  a  new  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  inte- 
grate the  expression  of  his  aspirations  with  the  expecta- 
tions  and   demands  of  society. 

Five  criteria  of  general  adjustment:  (I)  participation 
in  activities;  (2)  satisfaction  with  activities;  (3)  hap- 
piness; (4)  absence  of  non-adjustive  behavior;  and 
(5)  degree  of  wish  fulfillment  (Burgess,  Cavan,  Havig- 
hurst,    &    Goldhamer,    1949). 

Being  well-adjusted  does  not  mean  that  one  does  not 
have  problems,  since  every  need  is  a  problem  calling 
for  a  solution.  It  does  usually  mean  that  one  is  able 
to  solve  or  manage   his   problems  effectively  when   they 


There  are  at  least  four  practicable  approaches  in  ob- 
taining more  detailed  or  more  objective  information 
regarding  the  level  of  personal  adjustment:  (  I  )  how 
well  the  individual's  basic  needs  are  being  satisfied; 
(2)  a  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  individual's  com- 
plaints: (3)  how  well  the  individual  manages  his  com- 
plaints; and  (4)  determine  whether  he  behaves  as 
though    he    were    happy   or   unhappy    (Pollack,    1948). 

In  this  study  we  shall  mean  as  morale  a  continuum  of 
responses  to  life  and  living  problems  that  reflect  the 
presence  or  absence  of  satisfaction,  optimism  and  ex- 
panding life  perspectives.  Hence,  we  may  assume  that 
an  attitude  or  evaluation  scale  of  morale  measures  life 
adjustment. 

Operationalized  as  seven  Guttmanized  items  ranging 
from:  (I)  How  often  do  you  feel  there's  just  no 
point  in  living?  to  (7)  As  you  get  older,  would  you 
say  things  seem  to  be  better  or  worse  than  you  thought 
they  would  be?  (Kutner,  Fanshel,  Togo,  &  Langner, 
1956). 
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At  this  point  we  defined  morale,  for  our  purposes,  as 
the  intervening  variable  between  the  social  nexus  and 
the  individual  act  of  total  failure,  or  suicide;  and  we 
declared  this  variable  to  be  the  logical  correlate  of 
what  we    meant   by   success   in    aging. 

Five  elements:  (I)  sheer  energy  or  vitality;  (2)  ability 
to  form  a  relationship;  (3)  ability  to  change  means, 
and  if  necessary,  goals;  (4)  ability  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  behavior  without  excessively  blaming 
either  himself  or  others;  (5)  goodness  of  fit  between 
goals  and  ability  to  achieve  them  (Cumming,  Dean, 
&    Newell,    1958). 

A  theory  of  successful  aging  is  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  individual  and  social  life  under  which 
the  individual  person  gets  a  maximum  of  satisfaction 
and  happiness  and  society  maintains  an  appropriate 
balance  among  satisfactions  for  the  various  groups 
which  make  it  up — old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  men 
and  women,  etc.  .  .  .  This  method  (of  assessing  success- 
ful aging)  assumes  that  a  person  who  is  aging  success- 
fully feels  satisfaction  with  his  present  and  his  past 
life. 

Five  components:  (I)  zest  vs.  apathy;  (2)  resolution 
and  fortitude;  (3)  goodness  of  fit  between  desired 
and  achieved  goals;  (4)  positive  self-concept;  and 
(5)     mood    tone    (Havighurst,     1961). 

For  the  aged  retired  person  to  satisfactorily  adjust,  he 
must  develop  a  new  self-concept  and  new  social  roles 
based  on  an  acceptable  set  of  values  through  which 
he  can   express  his   new  self-image    (Cavan,    1962). 

Successful  adjustment  refers  to  freedom  from  anxiety 
or  depression  and  a  sense  of  well-being,  regardless  of 
the  adaptive  or  defensive  mechanisms  a  person  uses. 
We  assessed  adjustment  according  to  three  criteria, 
each  of  which  was  given  approximately  equal  weight 
in  the  final  rating:  (I)  attitude  toward  current  life 
situation;  (2)  attitude  toward  growing  old;  (3)  changes 
in  adjustment  in  recent  years  (Reichard,  Livson,  & 
Peterson,    1962). 

The  results  showed  that  beneath  the  measures  (of  ad- 
justment) there  seemed  to  be  three  dimensions,  which 
were  interpreted  as  an  activity  factor,  a  sociability  fac- 
tor, and  a  composure-serenity-integrity  factor.  The  last 
suggested  a  sense  of  satisfaction  with  oneself  or  one's 
accomplishments  even  in  the  absence  of  present  ability 
or  interest  to  be  overtly  active  or  socially  involved 
(Britton.    1963). 

Ideally,  good  personal  adjustment  .  .  .  includes  feeling 
good  about  one's  health,  enjoying  a  number  of  close 
friendships,  satisfaction  with  work,  finding  security  or 
comfort  in  religion,  feeling  useful,  placing  high  value 
on  the  later  years  and  being  relatively  happy  (i.e., 
relative  to  earlier  years)  and  experiencing  satisfaction 
with  one's  family,  excluding  domination  from,  or  rejec- 
tion by,  the  family. 

Several  socio-psychological  assumptions  underlie  the 
resulting  measures  of  personal  adjustment:  (I)  the 
general  population  of  older  people  place  a  relatively 
high  value  upon  the  key  elements;  (2)  such  values  gen- 
erate goals  in  each  area,  the  achievement  of  which  is 
reflected    in    the    adjustment    score;    (3)    the    individual 


and  seemingly  subjective  responses  are  firmly  rooted 
in  evaluation  by  peers,  reference  groups,  and  signifi- 
cant   others    (Hansen    &    Yoshioka.     1962). 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  operationalizing  individual  well-being, 
but,  recognizing  this  inherent  difficulty,  to  review 
the  correlates  of  satisfaction,  indicating  both  the 
variance  and  the  consistencies  of  findings  in  the 
literature. 

If  the  concepts  of  satisfaction,  personal  ad- 
justment, positive  self-concept,  self-esteem,  and 
morale  are  used  interchangeably,  the  number 
and  variety  of  correlates  investigated  over  the 
past  25  years  is  quite  considerable,  as  shown  by 
the  sampling  in  Table  I.  In  order  to  simplify 
these,  they  have  been  grouped  under  the  general 
headings  of  biological  correlates;  psychological 
correlates;  and  sociological  correlates  including 
person  characteristics,  roles  and  role  changes, 
and   social   relations  and  activities. 

Biological  Correlates 

Only  two  biological  characteristics  have  been 
extensively  considered  in  the  literature:  age  and 
health.  In  regard  to  age,  there  is  no  general 
agreement  concerning  its  effects  on  satisfaction. 
Some  investigators  have  found  a  decline  with 
age,  others  have  found  no  relationship,  and  still 
others -have  indicated  a  curvilinear  relationship 
with  decline  to  age  75  or  80  and  a  leveling  or 
increase  thereafter.  Given  the  variety  of  life 
styles  that  are  found  at  any  age,  these  conflict- 
ing findings  are  not  surprising  and  perhaps  the 
best  approach  to  age  would  be  that  "attention 
should  be  shifted  from  age  as  an  independent 
variable  to  the  combination  of  factors  for  which 
age  serves  as  an  index"  (Maddox  &  Eisdorfer, 
1962). 

One  such  factor  is  health,  and  here  the  evi- 
dence seems  consistently  to  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  decreasing  satisfaction,  not  only  with  ob^ 
jective  health  measures,  but  also  with  physical 
disability,  loss  of  physical  mobility,  and  self- 
perception  of  health  as  "poor."  While  it  is 
recognized  that  loss  of  physical  vigor  in  an  ac- 
tivity-oriented society  may  have  some  direct 
detrimental  effect  on  satisfaction,  health  is  gen- 
erally considered  an  intervening  variable  restrict- 
ing possible  social  contacts,  which  in  turn  ad- 
versely  affect   satisfaction. 

Psychological  Correlates 

Although  chronological  age  is  not  consistently 
related  to  satisfaction,  self-perception  of  age 
does  appear  (in  US  literature)  to  show  a  decline 
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in  satisfaction  as  one  moves  from  "middle-age" 
to  "elderly"  to  "old"  self-concepts.    In  fact,  the 

Table  1.  Selected  Correlates  of  Satisfaction, 
Personal  Adjustment,  Positive  Self-Concept, 

Self-Esteem,  "Morale,"  or  Other  Indicators  of 
Psychological  Well-Being. 

Biological  Correlates: 
+)  food  health  (Jeffers  &  Nichols.  1961;  Locb  et  al.  1963;  Marshall  4 

Stone,  1970) 
.-)  physical  disability  (Lowenthal  4  Boler,  1965) 
-)  advancing  age  (Kutner  et  al.,  1956) 

01    advancing  age  (Maddox  4  Kisdorfer.  1962;  Pihlblad  4  McNamara,  1965) 
-)  to  age  75  or  80,  (0  or  +)  thereafter  (Loeb  et  al..  1963) 
'Vvchological  Correlates: 

+  )  perception  of  health  as  "good"  (Hansen  4  Yoshioka.  1962) 
-)  pen-option  of  age  as  "old"  (Hansen  &  Yoshioka,  1962;  Phillips.  1961) 
-1  perception  of  life  space  as  contracting  (Lipman,  1961;  Tobin  4 

Neugarten,  1961) 
-)  perception  ol  relative  deprivation  (Phillips,  1961) 
-)  feeling  of  inadequacy  by  males  or  of  rejection  by  females  (Lieberman 

1960) 
+)  "vocabulary  of  motives"  to  justify  low  status  (Gillespie.  1968) 
-H  favorable  pre-retirement  attitude  (Thompson,  1958) 
-H  accurate  pre-conception  of  retirement  (Thompson,  1958) 
f  J  belief  in  afterlife  (Jeffers  4  Nichols,  1961) 
iociological  Correlates:  Personal  Characteristics 
0)   rural-urban  residence  (Hansen  4  Yoshioka,  1962) 
+)  high  socio-economic  status  (Kutner  et  al.,  1956) 
+■)  high  education  (Hansen  &  Yoshioka,  1962;  Marshall  4  Eteng,  1970) 
+  )  high  income  (Hansen  4  Yoshioka,  1962;  Marshall  4  Eteng,  1970; 

Thompson,  Streib ,  4  Kosa,  1963) 
+)  income  maintenance  (Lloyd,  1955;  Loeb  et  al.,  1963) 
-H  income  adequacy  (Hansen  A  Yoshioka.  1962;  Thompson,  1958) 
+)  home  ownership  (Hansen  &  Yoshioka,  1962) 
-(-)  supported  independence  from  family  (Townsend,  1963) 
+-)  living  alone,  but  not  isolated  (Loeb  et  al.,  1963) 
ociological  Correlates:  Roles  and  Role  Changes 
f )  continuity  of  bfe  styles  (Williams  4  Wirths,  1965) 
f )  retaining  past  patterns  of  living  (Zborowski  4  Eyde,  1962) 
f )  higher  role  counts  (Lipman  4  Smith,  1968;  Tobin  4  Neugarten,  1961) 
f )  large  social  life  space  (Lipman,  1961;  Tobin  4  Neugarten,  1961) 
f )  being  married  (Hansen  4  Yoshioka,  1962;  Kutner  et  al.,  1956) 
-)  widowhood  (Lopata,  1968;  Lowenthal,  1965) 
f )  being  employed  (Hansen  4  Yoshioka,  1962;  Kutner  et  al.,  1956) 
-)  retirement  (Kutner  et  al.,  1956;  Lipman,  1961;  Loeb  et  al.,  1963; 

Lowenthal,  1965;  Thompson,  1958) 
H  retirement  for  females  (Loeb  et  al.,  1963) 
f-)  retirement  for  non-whites  (Lloyd,  1955) 

.-)  length  of  retirement  to  3-7  years,  (-)  thereafter  (Marshall  4  Eteng,  1970) 
(-)  if  made  preparations  for  retirement  (Marshall  4  Eteng,  1970) 
r)  if  retirement  is  voluntary  (Thompson  et  al.,  1963) 
)   if  retirement  is  voluntary  (Lowenthal,  1965) 
-)  if  reluctant  to  retire  (Thompson,  1958) 
-)  if  retired  because  of  "poor  health"  (Marshall  4  Eteng,  1970) 
-)  if  household  tasks  are  assumed,  by  males,  after  retirement  (Lipman, 

1961) 

•ciological  Correlates:  Social  Relations  and  Activities 
-)  high  level  of  interaction  (Anderson,  1967b;  Lipman,  1961;  Tobin,  1961) 
-)  high  level  of  engagement  (Lipman,  1961; 
-)  high  level  of  activity  (Maddox  4  Eisdorfer,  1962) 
-)  high  level  of  social  relations  (Davis,  1962;  Rosow,  1967) 
■I  high  age  density  of  neighborhood  (Rosow,  1967) 
-)  if  member  oi  a  reference  group  (Phillips,  1961) 
)  if  in  a  "useful  contribution  climate"  (Filer  4  O'Connell,  1962) 
)  high  friendship  association  (Lemon  et  al.,  1969;  Lloyd,  1955) 
)  loss  of  friends  (Lopata,  1968) 
)  inability  to  make  new  friends  (Lopata,  1968) 
)  if  satisfied  with  amount  of  contact  with  friends  and  relatives 

(Loebetal.,  1963) 
)  high  interpersonal  relations  with  children,  relatives,  and  friends 

(Kutner  et  al.,  1956) 
)  if  member  of  family  group  (Townsend,  1963) 

level  of  association  with  relatives,  neighbors,  or  formal  or  solitary 

activities  (Lemon  et.  al.,  19691 


association  is  so  consistent    H  !   be  ar 

gued  that  this  is  a  cultural  dimensi'> 
tion  where  the  status  of  being  so  labeled  is  low. 
It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  lubstitutfl 
such  a  definition  for  satisfaction  as  pointed  out 
in  a  study  of  the  terms  young,  middle-aged,  el- 
derly, old  and  aged  (Jeffers,  Eisdorfer,  &  Busse 
1962): 

Since  the  terms  in  this  study  are  shown  to  have  idio- 
syncratic meanings,  their  use  as  a  scaling  device  is  not 
yet  justified  except  as  validated  for  each  subject  in  a 
given    population. 

Other  psychological  variables  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  negatively  related  to  satisfaction 
include  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  (social)  im- 
potence for  males,  feelings  of  rejection  or  un 
wantedness  for  females,  and  perceptions  of  rela- 
tive deprivation  and  contracting  life-space.  Each 
of  these  implies  an  unfavorable  comparison  of 
self  af  present  with  others  or  with  self  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the 
negative  self-concepts  derive  from  memberships 
in  low  status  groups  (Davis,  1962),  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  persons  possessing  a  "vocabu- 
lary of  motives"  for  such  membership  do  have 
higher  satisfaction  than  those  lacking  such  justi- 
fication  (Gillespie,    1968). 

Sociological  Correlates 

Personal  characteristics. — This  arbitrary  head- 
ing may  just  as  well  have  been  "socio-economic 
characteristics,"  for  these  represent  the  major- 
ity of  the  variables  discussed.  In  all  studies 
known  to  the  author,  socio-economic  status  in- 
dices and  specific  aspects  of  SES  (income,  home 
ownership,  education)  have  been  shown  as  posi- 
tively related  to  satisfaction.  At  least  one 
study  considers  social  class  to  be  the  major 
intervening  social  variable  between  social  rela- 
tions and  satisfaction  (Kutner  et  al.,  1956).  That 
is,  just  as  with  health,  there  may  be  a  direct 
link  between  SES  or  income  and  satisfaction,  but 
the  major  value  of  such  variables  is  that  they 
serve  as  discriminating  indices  of  differential  life 
styles,  values,  status,  and  role  relations  and  ex- 
pectations. The  use  of  such  variables  may,  in 
fact,  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  subcultural  varia- 
tion in  theoretical  explanations  of  the  aging 
process.  This  would  be  of  value,  for,  as  Bow- 
man and  Engle  (1963)  indicate,  "People  react  to 
aging  according  to  the  norms  of  their  social 
group." 

Roles  and  role  changes. — Research  on  "the 
elderly"  has  centered  primarily  on  the  roles  of 
worker  and  spouse,  the  loss  of  these  being  con- 
sidered   the    major    traumatic    role    changes    in 
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later  life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  other  roles 
have  been  totally  neglected,  but  certainly  widow- 
hood and  retirement  have  occupied  central  posi- 
tions of  attention.  Generally,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates a  modal  positive  relationship  between 
satisfaction  and  a  continuity  of  life-style  and  a 
large  social  life-space,  both  measured  in  terms 
of  role  counts.  Also,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  satisfaction  is  lower  for  the  widowed  than 
for  the  married,  at  least  in  the  initial  stage  of 
widowhood.  The  term  "modal"  is  used  here  be- 
cause of  the  evidence  that  these  generalizations 
may  be  conditioned  by  socio-economic  status 
(Kutner  et  al.,   1956). 

Retirement,  however,  represents  an  area  of 
some  disagreement  concerning  its  effect  on  satis- 
faction. While  many  studies  indicate  a  negative 
relationship,  others  state  that  this  is  not  the  case 
for  females  (Loeb,  Pincus,  &  Mueller,  1963)  or 
for  non-whites  (Lloyd,  1955).  Also,  this  detri- 
mental influence  appears  to  be  conditioned  by 
pre-retirement  preparation,  voluntary  versus  re- 
luctant retirement,  reasons  for  retirement,  and 
post-retirement  activities.  The  number  of  quali- 
fiers or  conditional  statements  associated  with 
retirement  and  satisfaction  point  out  the  obvi- 
ous, but  often  neglected,  fact  that  the  social 
aspects  of  aging  are  not  necessarily  simple  linear 
relationships,  but  often  are  curvilinear  or  multi- 
linear relationships  based  on  a  complex  network 
of  interacting  variables,  the  specification  of 
which  should  be  among  the  top  priorities  of  cur- 
rent gerontological  research. 

Social  relations  and  activities. — All  reviewed 
literature  points  to  a  positive  relationship  be- 
tween social  contact  and  satisfaction.  Member- 
ship in  some  informal  social  group,  even  if  only 
a  dyad,  appears  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  positive  self-concept.  Not  only  is  level  of 
interaction  important,  but  the  nature  of  the  in- 
teracting group  seems  to  affect  satisfaction. 
Rosow  (1967)  has  shown  that  satisfaction  and 
activity  level  are  both  related  to  neighborhood 
age-density.  Lopata  (1970)  has  discussed  the 
importance  of  a  "society  of  widows"  in  the  so- 
cialization and  satisfaction  of  the  recently  wid- 
owed. Phillips  (1961)  finds  that  a  "peer  group 
with  respect  to  chronological  age"  is  an  im- 
portant intervening  variable  between  role  change 
and  adjustment.  In  general,  it  appears  that  not 
only  activity  level,  but  specifically  activity  with 
"friends"  or  a  "reference  group"  is  a  necessary 
correlate   of   satisfaction. 

Of  the  types  of  social  relations  and  activities, 
friendship   association   appears   most   highly   and 


consistently  related  to  satisfaction.  Other  types, 
such  as  relations  with  children,  relatives,  neigh- 
bors, and  formal  organizations,  as  well  as  soli- 
tary activities,  have  been  shown  in  at  least  onej ' 
study  to  be  positively,  but  not  significantly,  re-jl j 
lated  to  satisfaction  (Lemon,  Bengtson,  &  Peter-, 
son,  1969).  It  is  suggested  that  these  represenl 
less  dynamic  forms  of  association  than  friend- 
ship in  terms  of  membership  "turnover"  anc 
changing  role  expectations,  and  that  levels  o\\ 
activity,  whether  high  or  low,  represent  a  com 
promise  of  mutual  expectations  worked  out  ovei 
past  years  of  association.  In  other  words,  the, 
individual  may  come,  after  a  time,  to  take  hi: 
level  of  familial  and  formal  association  foi 
granted,  and  in  so  doing,  it  exerts  less  effect  or 
his  satisfaction  level.  This  is  not  to  deny  familia 
influence  on  satisfaction,  especially  during  the 
"early"  years  of  the  family  and  during  the  perioc 
of  departure  of  the  last  child.  However,  for  the 
"elderly"  persons  past  the  empty-nest  stage,  the 
only  modal  areas  of  adjustment  remaining  in  the 
family  would  appear  to  be  widowhood  and  per 
haps  working  out  mutually  agreeable  relation1 
with  grandchildren. 

Summary  of  Satisfaction  Correlates 

This  brief  review  of  selected  correlates  o, 
satisfaction  has  indicated  a  few  consistent  anc 
inconsistent  relationships,  as  well  as  raised  sug 
gestions  regarding  the  use  of  certain  variable^ 
For  example,  the  inconsistency  of  findings  in  re 
gard  to  chronological  age  indicates  that  it  is,  a 
best,  a  very  gross  index  of  group  characteristics 
It  differentiates,  perhaps,  among  broad  stage 
of  the  life  cycle,  but  explains  little  variana 
within  age-categories — at  least  within  the  cate 
gory  of  "the  elderly."  ( 

Social  relations  (including  that  implied  in  tht 
role  of  spouse)  have  consistently  demonstrated  j 
positive  relationship  with  satisfaction.  The  corj 
elusion  is  that  this  constitutes  one,  if  not  th 
most  important,  area  of  determinates  of  satis 
faction.  Health  and  socio-economic  status  als< 
demonstrate  a  consistency  in  their  association 
with  satisfaction,  and  while  a  direct  influence  i 
not  denied,  they  are  believed  to  be  more  im 
portant  as  intervening  or  conditioning  variables 
Health  is  intervening  to  the  extent  that  it  restrict 
participation  in  a  "peer  group"  through  whicl 
the  individual  is  believed  to  become  socialize< 
to  "elderly"  roles,  and  from  which  the  individ 
ual  may  receive  intrinsic  satisfaction.  Socio 
economic  status  is  a  conditioning  variable  to  th« 
extent  that  it  adequately  represents  the  norma 
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ive  values  of  various  subcultures,  including  per- 
haps the  value  of  "participation  in  a  peer 
>'iroup." 

The  inconsistency  of  findings  with  regard  to 
.etirement,  especially  in  view  of  the  variety  of 
'onditional  variables  listed,  leads  to  two  con- 
tusions. First,  retirement  is  probably  one  of  the 
;iost  complicated  areas  of  investigation  in  ger- 
ontology, both  being  an  individual  and/or  an 
Sstitutional  prerogative,  as  well  as  being  condi- 
oned  by  differential  values  of  work,  pre-retire- 
lent  preparations,  post-retirement  income  and 
ctivities,  etc.  possessed  and  desired  by  various 
jbcultures  (sexual  and  occupational  as  well  as 
bcial  classes).  Second,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
Etirement  demonstrates  that  the  social  aspects' 
f  role  changes  do  not  represent  simple  linear 
ilationships  but  are  generally  tied  into  a  corn- 
lex  network  of  interacting  variables.  Therefore, 
1  adequate  model  of  aging  or,  in  the  present 
udy,  of  role  change  in  old  age,  must  go  beyond 


a  specification  of  relations;  H  mud  also  specify 
the  conditions  under  which  these  occur. 

The  final  suggestion  is  a  methodological- 
theoretical  one.  Very  few  generalizations  have 
been  forthcoming  which  applied  equally  to  males 
and  females.  If  they  had  been  combined  and 
treated  as  "old  people,"  many  of  the  "findings" 
would  have  been  less  obvious,  if  apparent  at  all. 
The  sex  differential  represents  but  one  major 
division  of  the  "elderly"  into  more  homogeneous 
groups  for  investigation.  Others  may  include 
rural-urban  residence,  ethnic  identity,  social 
class,  etc.,  which  contribute  to  differential  per- 
ceptions of  the  aged  and  aging.  It  is  the  au- 
thor's belief  that  an  adequate  theory  of  the 
aged  and  of  aging  will  be  developed  only  when 
major  attention  is  given  to  such  subgroup  varia- 
tions. 

(Bibliographic  citations  for  this  paper  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  Perceptions  and  Orientations  to 
Aging) 
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Self-Conceptions  of  the  Aged 
Age  Identification,  and  Aging 


George  R.  Peters,  PhC 


This  paper  reviews  and  briefly  summarizes  re- 
search having  a  fairly  direct  bearing  on  self- 
conception  and  age  identification  among  the 
aged.  Research  needs  in  this  area  are  identified. 
Specifically,  correlates  of  age  identification, 
consequences  of  age  identification,  the  relation- 
ship between  chronological  age  and  age  identi- 
fication, and  age  stereotyping  and  age  identifi- 
cation are  examined.  The  reader  is  directed  to 
McTavish's  paper  in  this  issue  for  an  excellent 
review  of  research  methodologies,  strategies, 
and  instrumentation  employed  in  the  study  of 
perceptions  of  aging. 

An  Overview 

Generally,  self-perceptions  of  aged  persons 
are  viewed  as  responses  to  cultural  or  social 
definitions  of  age,  changes  in  social  environment, 
and  physiological  changes  which  occur  with  age. 
Although  each  of  these  has  been  shown  to  have 
independent  effects  upon  self-attitudes,  little  is 
known  of  the  interaction  among  them  as  they  in- 
fluence the  aged  person's  conception  of  self.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  gauge  the  relative  effects  of 
each  of  these  classes  of  variables  independently 
and  in  combination  with  one  another.  The  geron- 
tological literature  shows  considerable  individual 
and  group  variation  in  subjective  responses  to 
aging.  It  would  be  useful  to  examine  varying 
combinations  of  cultural,  social,  and  physiologi- 
cal variables  with  a  view  toward  identifying 
patterns  to  be  used  in  predicting  responses  of 
individuals  and  groups  to  aging  and  old  age. 
We  need  to  know  whether  or  not  the  effects  of 
such   variables   are   cumulative,   for  which   cate- 
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gories   of   the   aged    population   this   is   so,   an 
under  what  conditions  it  holds. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  as  tr 
person  gets  older  his  self-concept  changes.  Muc 
of  the  literature  indicates  that  these  chang< 
tend  toward  less  positive  self-views.  It  is  fn 
quently  noted,  for  example,  that  the  most  we 
adjusted  among  the  aged  are  those  who  der 
the  fact  that  they  are  aging  or  old.  Several  co 
relates  of  older  or  younger  age  identificatic 
have  been  observed — e.g.,  social  class,  sex,  ag 
integrated  or  segregated  residential  patterns,  e 
tent  of  formal  and  informal  social  participatic 
— however,  continued  research  in  this  area 
needed.  In  order  to  effectively  deal  with  t| 
problems  of  older  Americans  it  is  important  j 
know  how  older  people  who  identify  themselv 
as  young  and  those  who  identify  themselves  i 
old  differ  from  one  another.  Also,  it  is  critic 
to  understand  the  process  by  which  these  difft 
ences  came  about.  The  idea  that  the  only  w< 
to  grow  old  gracefully  is  to  think  and  act  youi 
needs   serious   examination. 

Significantly,  the  bulk  of  data  relating  ' 
changes  in  self-views  with  age  is  cross-sectior 
in  nature.  It  is  not  fully  clear  whether  the  t€ 
dency  for  the  aged  to  view  themselves  negative, 
represents  a  change  in  self-image  or  a  contini 
tion  of  self-attitudes  formed  earlier  in  life.  '■■ 
crucial  research  need  is  longitudinal  studies 
men  and  women  as  they  move  from  youth,  ' 
middle-age,  to  old  age.  Such  data  would  pi 
mit  a  sound  basis  for  determining  age  differenc 
and  age  changes. 

The  consequences  of  age  identification  for  I: 
havior,  attitudes,  and  general  social  adjustme 
need  to  be  carefully  examined.    With  regard 
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adjustment  in  old  age,  for  example,  numerous 
studies  emphasize  the  importance  of  positive 
self-images  and  young  age-identifications,  being 
busy  and  occupying  significant  roles,  having 
varied  social  contacts  and  activities  and  being 
oriented  to  the  future  (Kuhlen,  1959).  However, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  a  num- 
ber of  patterns  of  "good"  adjustment  may  exist 
— that,  indeed,  for  the  person  who  is  so  inclined 
and  wants  it,  a  life  of  quiet  non-participating 
solitude  may  be  the  good  life  (Kuhlen,  1959). 
It  would  be  useful  to  investigate  variations  in 
self-images  as  they  relate  to  patterns  of  adapt- 
ing to  aging  and  old  age.  The  success  of  policy 
and  programs  designed  to  alleviate  problems  of 
the  aged  depend  to  some  extent  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance and  use  by  the  older  person.  Knowl- 
edge of  various  patterns  of  age  identification 
may  provide  significant  inputs  for  predicting  the 
success  of  such  programs  generally,  or  at  least 
identify  segments  of  the  older  population  for 
whom  special  program  emphases  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  given  to  an 
examination  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  area  of  the  self-concept  of  aged  individ- 
uals and  age-identification  and  an  elaboration 
of  the  research  needs  discussed  above. 

Some  Definitions 

In  an  important  sense  the  self  represents  that 
point  where  "the  buck  stops,"  since  it  is  the 
mechanism  that  intervenes  between  the  organism 
fand  stimulus  objects  and  events  and  is  the  pri- 
mary directional  factor  in  human  personality 
(Mason,  1954).  The  self-concept  refers  to  that 
organization  of  qualities  which  the  individual  em- 
ploys to  describe  and  evaluate  himself — in  terms 
of  personal  worth,  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
oneself,  and  self-confidence — and  reflects  the 
'evaluative  actions  of  others  (Sarbin,  1954).  Age- 
Identification  is  a  self-orientation  or  self-percep- 
tion in  terms  of  age.  It  is  how  a  person  feels  in 
regard  to  age,  his  self-orientation  within  the 
'limits  set  by  his  own  social  situation  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  limits  of  his  physiological  condi- 
tion. Identification  implies  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  person  and  a  model — the  model  here 
toeing  an  age  grouping  with  which  the  person 
feels  an  affinity  (Suptill,    1969). 

The  importance  of  the  self-concept  and  age- 
dentification  of  the  aged  is  suggested  by  several 
types  of  research  findings  fundamental  to  ger- 
ontology. These  are  discussed  below  as  cor- 
relates of  age  identification,  consequences  of 
^ge   identification,    chronological    age    and 


age 


identification,  and  stereotypes  of  aging  and  age 
identification. 

Correlates  of  Age  Identification 

Gerontologists  have  found  that  responses  by 
older  persons  to  such  seemingly  straightforward 
and  simple  questions  as  "When  does  a  person 
become  old?,"  "How  old  do  you  feel?,"  "At 
what  age  is  it  inappropriate  for  a  person  to 
engage  in  certain  activities?,"  have  produced 
somewhat  surprising  results.  A  significant  num- 
ber of  old  persons  tend  to  deny  that  they  are 
old,  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  cate- 
gory of  aged,  and  to  identify  themselves  as 
considerably  younger  than  they  in  fact  are 
chronologically  (Blau,  1956;  Deutsch  &  Soloman, 
1959;  Kutner  et  el.,  1956,  Mason,  1954;  Phillips, 
1957;  Tuckman  &  Lorge,  1954a;  Tuckman,  Lorge, 
&  Spooner,  1953;  Tuckman,  Lorge,  &  Zeman, 
1954;  Zola,  1962).  The  tendency  to  identify 
oneself  as  old  or  to  deny  such  self-identification 
has  been  shown  to  vary  by  such  variables  as 
social  class  (Kuhlen,  1959;  Liccione,  1952,  Neu- 
garten,  1968;  Rosow,  1967;  Tuckman  &  Lorge, 
1952a),  sex  (Kogan  &  Wallach,  1961b;  Kuhlen, 
1959;  Neugarten,  1968;  Sarbin,  1954),  group 
membership  (Blau,  1956),  the  relative  density  of 
concentration  of  age  mates  (Rosenberg,  1970; 
Rosow,  1967),  severe  changes  in  life  patterns 
such  as  institutionalization  (Anderson,  1967b; 
Bennett,  1970;  Kahana  &  Coe,  1969a,  Mason, 
1954),  the  curtailment  of  informal  and  formal 
participation  (Bell,  1967;  Rosow,  1967),  and  the 
loss  of  critical  roles  and  statuses  (Phillips,  1957; 
Rosow,  1967).  Self-identification  as  old  gener- 
ally carries  negative  connotations.  Data  suggest 
that  aging  individuals  may  have  a  less  positive 
attitude  toward  themselves  (Giedt  &  Lehner, 
1961;  Kogan  &  Wallach,  1961b;  Lehner  & 
Gunderson,  1953;  Mason,  1954).  However,  in- 
dividual variations  in  this  regard  tend  to  be 
greater  among  older  groups  than  among  the 
young. 

The  foregoing  discussion  presents  a  sizeable 
number  of  correlates  of  age-identification.  How- 
ever, a  distinct  pattern  may  be  observed  in  that 
in  great  part  they  have  reference  to  responses 
of  older  persons  to  what  they  perceive  as  a  con- 
tracting social  world.  The  evidence  in  this  re- 
gard is  clear.  Summarizing  the  literature,  Rosow 
(1970)   states: 

The  aged  live  in  a  contracting  social  world  in  which 
their  participation  declines,  notably  sharply  after  age 
seventy-five.  This  has  two  aspects.  First,  their  activity 
in  formal  organizations  of  all  kinds  is  drastically  re- 
duced, they  apparently  lose  friends,  and  their  informal 
associations   with   them   diminish.    Second,   they  enter   a 
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life  stage  distinguished  by  a  severe  loss  of  social  roles. 
With  their  loss  of  social  roles  and  group  memberships 
their  social  participation  is  diverted  from  formal  to 
informal  arenas  and  reduced  from  more  to  fewer  as- 
sociates. 

While  there  is  considerable  variation  to  be 
sure,  for  older  persons  the  conditions  of  widow- 
hood, retirement,  poverty,  poor  health,  the  ab- 
sence of  children,  living  alone,  social  isolation, 
and  growing  objective  dependence  become 
cumulatively  more  probable  for  older  persons 
who  survive  into  their  70s.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  denial  of  old  age  may  be  a  defense 
mechanism  employed  by  the  aged,  since  the 
acceptance  of  an  older  self-image  may  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  acceptance  of  (or  resignation  to) 
the  fact  of  an  old  status.  The  challenge  to  ap- 
plied gerontological  research  is  to  locate  alter- 
natives to  the  view  of  aging  as  necessary  con- 
strictive. 

Of  particular  importance  are  research  efforts 
which  focus  on  social  roles  and  social  participa- 
tion of  the  aged  as  correlates  of  the  subjective 
experiences  of  aging. 

Social  roles  and  self-concept. — A  basic  propo- 
sition of  role  theory  is  that  the  self  and  role  are 
in  continuous  interaction  (Sarbin,  1954).  In  large 
measure  a  person's  self-image  reflects  the  roles 
he  plays  in  society  and  his  self-attitudes  affect 
role  performance.  There  is  agreement  that  there 
simply  is  no  role  transition  without  the  emer- 
gence of  new  self-images  (Rosow,  1963).  Viewed 
in  these  terms  the  role  and  status  losses  associ- 
ated with  advancing  age  take  added  significance. 
Gerontologists  have  identified  several  major  role 
changes  associated  with  old  age — occupational 
status  (including  women's  domestic  roles),  mari- 
tal status,  health  status,  and  social  class  position 
(Phillips,  1957).  We  know  something  of  the  im- 
pact of  each  of  these  and  generally  assume  that 
their  effect  is  cumulative.  However  this  remains 
an  open  question.  Research  is  needed  which  as- 
certains the  relative  effects  of  each.  Are  cer- 
tain role  losses  more  critical  than  others,  and  for 
what  segments  of  the  population  is  this  so? 
Which  of  the  aged  are  most  sensitive  and  vul- 
nerable to  which  losses?  To  what  extent  does 
self-involvement  in  particular  roles  increase  the 
significance  of  its  loss?  Serious  examination  of 
the  phenomena  of  self-role  conflict — i.e.  incon- 
gruencies  between  the  perceived  structure  of  the 
self  and  the  role  the  older  person  is  expected  to 
enact — is  needed.  To  what  extent  is  the  older 
person's  ability  to  maintain  a  positive  self-image 
related  to  playing  many  roles?  To  what  extent 
is   successful  maintenance  of  satisfying   roles,   a 


positive   self-image,    and   "good"    adjustment  in 
old  age  a  continuation  of  similar  patterns  and 
abilities  established  earlier  in  life?    Finally,  may  ' 
the    maintenance    of    certain    roles    serve    as    a 
buffer  for  the  loss  of  others? 

Social  participation  and  self-concept. — Social 
relations  involving  individuals  and  groups  con-  ' 
stitute  a  major  source  of  satisfaction  at  all  ages. 
Studies  indicate  that  feeling  old  is  inversely  re-  ;j 
lated  to  maintaining  formal  and  informal  social 
involvement  (e.g.,  Bell,  1967;  Guptill,  1969). 
Also,  numerous  studies  suggest  that  the  more 
active  a  person  is,  the  better  adjusted  he  is. 
However,  it  is  also  known  that  social  participa- 
tion is  inversely  related  to  social  class  even 
among  the  aged  (Bell  &  Force,  1956).  Other 
data  suggest  that  social  participation  generally 
declines  with  advancing  age  (Blau,  1961;  Rose, 
1965a,  Rosow,  1962;  Smith  1966a).  In  addition, 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  with  advancing  age 
group  memberships  are  lost,  social  participation 
is  diverted  from  formal  to  informal  arenas,  and 
social  interaction  reduced  from  more  to  fewer 
associates  (Rosow,  1970).  Since  the  maintenance 
of  ties  with  significant  individuals  and  groups 
seems  to  be  crucial  to  a  stable  and  viable  self- ., 
image,  it  is  critical  that  future  research  examine 
social  participation  among  the  aged  with  a  view 
to   locating  patterns   in  participation. 

Are  there  optimal  levels  of  social  participa- 
tion which  can  be  identified  for  different  groups ' 
in  society?  Is  there  a  balance  between  formal 
organizational  and  informal  ties  which,  when  dis- 
covered, permit  us  to  predict  the  level  of  satis-  , 
faction  and  adjustment  to  old  age?  How  does 
this  balance  vary  among  different  categories  of 
aged  persons?  Ways  must  be  discovered  to  lo- 
cate and  effectively  integrate  the  highly  isolated  < 
and  disadvantaged  aged  into  society.  Acknowl- ., 
edging  the  general  shift  in  emphasis  from  formal', 
to  informal  ties  with  children,  neighbors,  and 
friends  among  the  aged,  extensive  research  is 
needed  to  describe  extent  and  patterns  of  friend- 
ship, neighboring,  and  interaction  with  children. 
To  what  extent  is  participation  with  friends, 
neighbors,  and  children  related?  Are  they  inter- 
changeable? What  are  the  potential  functions 
of  informal  relations  in  compensating  for  the 
specific  losses  of  status  (income,  widowhood) 
and  instrumental  roles  (retirement)? 

Recent  research  reports  (Rosenberg,  1970; 
Rosow,  1967)  suggest  that  local  concentration  of 
age  peers  influences  interaction  with  friends  and 
neighbors  and  extent  of  social  integration.  That 
is,   for   many   old   people   who   live   in    neighbor- 
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l.ood;  or  apartments  with  many  others  of  their 
age,  rates  of  social  interaction  and  social  inte- 
gration appear  to  be  relatively  high.  While 
many  questions  may  be  raised  about  the  merits 
of  age-segregated  versus  age-integrated  residen- 
tial settings,  the  strength  of  research  findings  on 
local  concentration  of  age  peers  suggest  that 
this  may  be  a  fruitful  area  for  future  research 
(see  Living  Arrangements  of  Older  Persons: 
Ecology,  Gerontologist,  1969,  9,  Winter,  Pt.  II, 
13-14). 

Consequences  of  Age  Identification 

Age-identification  appears  to  have  significant 
consequences  for  the  functioning  of  the  older 
person  in  society.  For  example,  studies  indicate 
that  "felt"  age  or  subjective  age  is  more  closely 
related  to  adjustment  than  actual  age  (Havig- 
hurst  &  Albrecht,  1953),  that  those  who  tend  to 
maintain  younger  group  identifications  tend  to 
be  better  adjusted  (Blau,  1956;  Deutsch  &  Solo- 
mon, 1959;  Mason,  1954),  to  have  higher  morale 
(Kutner  et  al.,  1956),  to  react  more  favorably  to 
role  changes  (Phillips,  1957),  and  to  withstand 
the  threats  and  stress  associated  with  old  age 
(Kuhlen,  1959).  Other  research  suggests  that 
the  maintenance  of  positive  self-images  is  re- 
lated to  self-confidence  (Brozek,  1952;  Kogan  & 
Wallach,  1961b),  and  that  denial  of  aging 
changes  is  a  useful  reparative  measure  against 
depression   (Butler,    1968;   Butler  &   Perlin,    1957). 

Significant  research  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  various  consequences  of  the  self- 
image  of  aged  persons.  In  particular,  it  seems 
advisable  to  identify  different  types  of  self- 
images  and  patterns  of  age-identification  and  to 
examine  these  against  constructs  such  as  adjust- 
ment, morale,  satisfaction,  etc.  The  work  of 
Havighurst  (1949)  and  of  Reichard  (1959)  sug- 
gests that  this  is  possible  and  that  variations  in 
self-attitudes  predict  different  patterns  of  ad- 
justment. Further  knowledge  is  needed  on  the 
influence  of  group  membership  and  structural 
influences  (e.g.,  social  class)  upon  the  formation 
of  self-attitudes  and  responses  to  aging  gener- 
ally. It  is  equally  important  that  future  research 
separate  the  effects  of  transitory  situational  in- 
fluences upon  self-image  from  those  more  endur- 
ng  aspects  of  self-attitudes  that  reflect  process 
md  will  most  likely  have  greater  impact  on  the 
person's  adaption  to  old  age.  The  aging  self- 
:oncept  involves  trends  and  a  process  of  change. 
Research  on  the  self-concept  of  aged  persons 
?nd  its  consequences  for  behavior  should  focus 
>n  both  those  stable  elements  which  provide  a 


context  for  interpretation  of  change  and  those 
aspects  which  are  distinctive  t<>  tlw  lih-r  :t<i>]>-, 
of  life.  The  only  way  to  evaluate  conditions  is 
to  compare  them  to  earlier  patterns,  I  mally,  if 
is  critical  that  fufure  research  be  designed  to 
obtain  independent  behavioral  measures  of  ad 
justment,  morale,  satisfaction,  and  the  like  and 
that  self-concept  measures  be  correlated  with 
these  as  well  as  subjective  adjustment  scales. 
(A  major  difficulty  in  this  area  of  research  has 
been  the  tendency  to  draw  inference  about  be- 
havior from  attitudinal  responses.) 

Chronological  Age  and  Age-Identification 

There  appears  to  be  only  a  slight  relationship 
between  chronological  age  and  self  views  (Zola, 
I962).  Indeed,  age  per  se  masks  considerable 
variation  in  self-conceptions  and  in  the  personal 
and  social  resources  which  demonstrably  exist 
among  persons  of  the  same  chronological  age 
(Maddox,  1 970b).  Chronological  age  then  seems 
to  be  a  poor  index  of  aging  and  may  serve  as 
only  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  develop- 
mental data.  It  appears  that  age-identification 
rather  than  actual  age  constrains  older  people 
to  recognize  changes  in  themselves  and  to  per- 
ceive that  the  attitudes  of  others  toward  them 
have  changed.  //  follows  that  future  research  in 
aging  should  carefully  examine  functional  bases 
of  assigning,  recognizing,  and  responding,  to  age. 
Numerous  students  have  suggested  the  import- 
ance of  age-grading,  age  as  a  status  with  its  own 
norms  and  expectations  for  behavior,  and  func- 
tional age  as  a  framework  for  examining  aging 
generally  and  the  aged  in  particular,  (e.g.,  Buhler, 
1968;  Neugarten,  1968;  Rosow,  1963).  We  need 
to  identify  age-norms  and  age-expectations  as 
they  apply  to  different  age  groups  across  the  en- 
tire life-cycle,  how  these  vary  by  and  apply  to 
different  social  groups  and  categories,  and  the 
mechanisms  employed  to  communicate  and  rein- 
force such  norms  and  expectations.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  question  of  how  age-norms 
and  age-expectations  affect  the  individual's  self- 
views  and  effect  changes  in  personality.  It  may 
be  that  greater  precision  can  be  obtained  and 
more  meaningful  relationships  established  by 
searching,  for  age-related  independent  variables 
in  this  way.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  policy 
with  regard  to  the  aged  will  be  far  more  effec- 
tive if  guided  by  findings  on  functional  or  social 
age  than  by  chronological  age  alone. 

Stereotypes  of  Aging  and  Age  Identification 

Numerous  studies  suggest  that  society  in  gen- 
eral stereotypes  aging  and  the  aged  with  nega- 
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five    evaluations.     The    stereotype    reflects    the 
expectation  that  old  age  is  a  time  characterized 
by  a   decreasingly  active   role   in   life,   economic 
insecurity,   loneliness,   resistance  to  change,   poor 
health,   and  failing  mental   and  physical   powers. 
In   short,    old   age   is   not   seen   as   conducive   to 
feelings    of    adequacy,     adjustment,     usefulness, 
and    security    (Guptill,     1969;    Hickey    &    Kalish, 
1968;  Tuckman  &  Lorge,   1952a;  Youmans,   1968). 
This   stereotype    is    consistent   with    the   view    of 
the    American     emphasis     upon     youth     culture. 
Some  evidence   suggests  that   the   idealized   age 
in    American    society    is    25-30    years    (Giedt    & 
Lehner,    1951;    Lehner    &    Silver,     1948).     Social 
class  and  sex  variations  in  this  regard  have  been 
observed   indicating   that   working   class   individ- 
uals and  women  tend  to  perceive  the  onset  of 
old   age   as   occurring   earlier   than    middle-class 
persons   and   males    (Liccione,    1952;    Neugarten, 
1968;   Tuckman    &    Lorge,    1952a;    Rosow,    1967; 
Sarbin,    1954).    The  years   most  frequently   men- 
tioned  as   the   beginning   of   old   age   are   those 
between  60  and  65   (Zola,    1962;   Riegel,    1959). 
It  appears   that   persons   who    use   chronological 
age  as  a  criterion  of  aging,  who  specify  a   low 
chronological    age   for    its    beginning,    or    whose 
own  age  is  closer  to  the  age  they  conceive  as 
the    beginning    of    old    age,    subscribe    more    to 
stereotypes    about    old    people    than    those    who 
have  different  views  (Tuckman  &   Lorge,    1953a). 
Even    in    the    face    of    the    negative    stereotype 
which   they  help  to  perpetuate,   younger  people 
do  not  expect  to  disengage  from  significant  ac- 
tivities, they  expect  to  be  as  happy  in  old  age  as 
now,  and  generally  expect  a  continuity  between 
their   present  conditions   and   circumstances   and 
those  in  their  older  years  (Youmans,   1968). 

Societal  views  of  aging  and  the  aged  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  self-views  expressed  by 
older  persons  about  themselves.  While  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  views  others  hold  of  the 
aged  have  significant  influences  on  age-identifi- 
cation, little  is  known  about  how  such  influences 
come  about.  A  crucial  question  which  needs  to 
be  answered  concerns  how  age-related  stereo- 
types are  learned.  An  intensive  examination  of 
the  socialization  process  across  the  entire  life- 
cycle  would  provide  important  answers  to  how 
age-related  attitudes  are  communicated  and 
learned. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  argued  that  the 
concept  of  self  is  a  reflection  of  the  evaluative 
reactions  of  others  and  that  differences  in  self- 
concepts  among  persons  who  experience  different 
kinds  of  socialization  experiences  are  to  be  ex- 
pected.   It  is  also  likely  that  differential  sociali- 
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zation  experiences  with  regard  to  age-related 
attitudes  would  produce  different  ideas  and 
expectations  about  aging  and  the  aged.  Re- 
search efforts  need  to  focus  carefully  upon  this 
proposition.  There  would  be  value  in  instituting 
a  continuing  research  mechanism  to  tap  changes 
— or  resistance  to  change — in  patterns  of  age 
identification,  self -conception,  and  age-related 
stereotypes.  Such  changes  would  well  reflect 
responses  to  ameliorative  efforts  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  policy  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  aged.  It  would  be  useful  to  study  the  images 
of  old  people  as  expressed  in  the  mass  media 
and  educational  institutions.  Such  institutions, 
could  provide  a  potent  mechanism  for  altering 
the  predominantly  negative  view  of  the  aged 
held  by  society.  Research  should  examine  con- 
flicts and  congruence  between  expectations  for 
old  age  and  the  actual  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  aged. 

The  relationship  between  research  in  this  area 
and  our  discussion  of  chronological  age  above 
should  be  apparent.  Both  suggest  the  importance 
of  longitudinal,  multivariate  designs  for  future 
research  on  the  responses  of  society  to  the 
process  of  aging. 

Conclusion 

There  is  increasing  agreement  among  geron- 
tologists  that  it  is  unprofitable  either  theoreti- 
cally or  in  terms  of  policy  formulation  to  make 
generalizations  about  the  aged  as  if  they  con- 
stituted a  homogeneous  category.  Certainly, 
there  is  considerable  variation  among  aged  per- 
sons in  terms  of  subjective  responses  to  aging 
as  shown  in  this  paper.  Accurate  and  complete 
information  concerning  the  locus  and  extent  of 
such  variations,  and  the  development  of  sound 
theoretical  explanations  for  their  occurrence  is 
of  importance  both  to  the  researcher  and  to  the 
policy  maker,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
proximity  of  such  information  to  aging  and  old 
age  as  experienced  by  the  aging  and  aged  per- 
son. Beyond  this  such  information  provides  criti- 
cal input  for  predicting  and  evaluating  the  suc- 
cess of  programs  designed  to  enhance  life  in 
later  years.  It  follows  that  research  in  this  area 
must  be  flexible  in  approach  and  design  and  be 
free  to  explore  a  variety  of  variables  and  rela- 
tionships. As  important  as  the  need  for  flexibil- 
ity of  research  efforts  is  that  the  results  they 
produce  be  reflected  in  flexible  policy  formula- 
tions with   respect  to  the  aged. 

(Bibliographic  citations  for  this  paper  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  Perceptions  and  Orientations  to 
Aging) 
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One  aspect  of  perceptions  of  aging  which  has 
received  little  scientific  attention  is  the  behavior 
which  is  perceived  as  appropriate  for  different 
age  groups  in  a  society.  Age-grading,  the  term 
generally  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  having 
differential  behavioral  expections  for  the  differ- 
ent age  strata,  occurs  in  varying  forms  in  all 
societies.  The  age-grades  differ  in  the  roles  that 
members  are  expected  to  fulfill  and  in  the  rights 
and  privi'eges  society  accords  them. 

In  childhood,  a  large  part  of  socialization — 
the  process  by  which  the  individual  learns  the 
appropriate  behavior  for  the  different  social 
roles  he  is  expected  to  fill  at  each  age  level — is 
devoted  to  inculcating  societal  values,  but  so- 
cialization after  childhood,  as  Brim  (1966)  points 
out,  deals  primarily  with  overt  behavior  in  the 
role  and  makes  little  attempt  to  influence  moti- 
vation of  a  fundamental  find  or  to  influence 
basic  values."  Brim  (1966)  attributes  this  dif- 
ference to  the  belief  that  limitations  in  learning 
ability  in  later  life  may  make  a  re-socialization 
effort  with  regard  to  changes  in  values  too  costly 
and  inefficient  from  society's  point  of  view. 
Both  Rosow  (1967)  and  Clark  and  Anderson 
|I967)  contend  that  older  people  hold  the  same 
'alues  as  the  rest  of  adult  society  in  America, 
out  the  latter  provide  evidence  that  this  is  dys- 
functional for  the  aged. 

There  is  a  commonality  of  interests  between 
^he  young  and  the  old  in  terms  of  their  non- 
Droductive  status  in  society  in  that  both  are 
dependent  on  the  productive  sector.  And  in 
act,    age-appropriate    behavior   is    most   salient 
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during  these  stages  in  the  life-cycle.  In  our  so- 
ciety achieving  adulthood,  in  terms  of  chrono- 
logical age,  is  referred  to  as  "coming  of  age." 
The  norms  regarding  age-appropriate  behavior 
at  this  point  are  relatively  explicit,  many  being 
codified  into  law.  The  analogy  between  the 
young  and  the  aging  falls  apart  when  we  realize 
that  for  the  young  there  are  clearly  defined 
behavioral  expectations  (for  the  most  part  re- 
lated to  their  taking  their  place  in  the  produc- 
tive sector  of  society)  while  for  the  old  few 
exist.  Even  the  expectation  that  individuals 
should  retire  at  65  does  not  apply  to  all  occupa- 
tions or  the  political  arena.  The  major  part  of 
the  individual's  life-cycle  consists  of  the  adult 
portion.  During  this  long  period,  behavioral  ex- 
pectations are  largely  based  on  achieved  (rather 
than  ascribed)  roles;  societal  expectations  re- 
garding behavior  are  rarely  based  on  age  alone, 
but  rather  on  a  combination  of  factors.  At  the 
point  of  retirement,  the  individual  loses  his  major 
role  proscriptions  and  is  left  with  only  ascribed 
positions  and  a  few  marginal  achieved  ones, 
such  as  club  member  or  officer.  Even  here,  there 
is  sometimes  the  expectation  that  older  persons 
should  give  up  leadership  positions  to  make  way 
for  the  young.  As  in  youth,  the  individual's  roles, 
or  loss  of  roles,  are  ascribed  to  him  largely  on 
the  basis  of  age. 

Ambiguity  in  Norms  for  Older  People 

Many  social  scientists  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  clear-cut  norms  and  expectations 
regarding  the  behavior  of  the  aged  or  the  roles 
they  are  to  perform.  Burgess  (I960)  speaks  of 
the  retired  man  and  his  wife  as  being  "impris- 
oned in  a  roleless  role.  They  have  no  vital  func- 
tions to  perform.  .  .  .  Nor  are  they  offered  a 
ceremonial   role   by  society  to  make  up  in   part 
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for  their  lost  functional  role."  Rosow  (1967) 
maintains  that  "aside  from  such  general  bro- 
mides as  that  old  people  should  stay  active, 
there  is  little  specification  of  what  they  should 
do  and  what  standards  to  follow." 

Clark  and  Anderson  (1967)  state  that  society 
defines  the  old  as  "persons-about-to-die"  and 
hence  are  held  to  be  socially  insignificant.  They 
review  four  historical  factors  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  normlessness  of  the  elderly  in  this 
country:  (I)  weakened  kinship  ties;  (2)  rapid  in- 
dustrial and  technological  change;  (3)  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  the  number  of  older  persons 
which  the  society  has  not  been  able  to  incor- 
porate in  its  ongoing  system;  and  (4)  the  domi- 
nant emphasis  in  American  culture  on  the  value 
of  productivity. 

Anderson  (1967a)  has  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  ".  .  .  the  fact  of  belonging  to  an  age 
category  may  supply  an  individual  with  normative 
expectations  and  rights;  being  an  old  person 
may  be  a  role  in  itself."  She  finds  insufficient 
evidence,  however,  to  either  accept  or  reject 
the  hypothesis  that  an  aged  role  with  distinctive 
behavioral  norms  and  shared  expectations  is 
emerging,  as  Rose  (1962)  has  suggested.  Rosow 
(1967)   in   referring  to   Rose's  contention,   states: 

.  .  .  The  major  confusion  here  is  the  assumption  that 
simply  because  role  losses  are  inevitable,  affecting 
more  and  more  people  who  share  a  common  fate, 
therefore  clear  normative  proscriptions  develop  about 
their  new  situation  of  rolelessness.  But  careful  study 
of  the  data  on  the  norms  of  older  people  who  have 
lost  social  functions  clearly  refutes  this.  Role  expecta- 
tions tend  to  become  open,  loose,  and  flexible;  there 
are  almost  no  role  proscriptions  about  proper  stand- 
ards, little  consensus  on  appropriate  and  preferred 
behavior,  and  proscriptions  are  largely  limited  to  ex- 
tremes  of   inappropriate   or  bizarre   behavior. 

Rosow's  view  is  rejected  by  many  social  scien- 
tists who,  like  Anderson  (1967),  believe  the  evi- 
dence is  not  yet  in,  or  who  see  indications  of 
emergent  norms  for  old  people  in  American 
society.  Both  Riley,  Foner,  Hess,  and  Toby 
(1969)  and  Back  (1969)  suggest  that  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  norms  regarding  the  retirement  role 
is  a  temporary  state  that  results  from  the  fact 
that  retirement  is  a  recent  development  in  our 
society.  (See  the  discussion  of  the  institution- 
alization of  retirement  by  Donahue,  Orbach,  & 
Pollak,  I960.)  Several  of  the  studies  reviewed 
below  indicate  that  new  patterns  of  behavior  in 
retirement  are  emerging  among  small  subgroups 
of  older  adults  which  find  acceptance  in  the 
particular  subgroup  of  which  they  are  a  part  and 
which  may«eventually  be  accepted  in  the  wider 
society. 


While  some  gerontologists  refer  to  retirement 
as  a  role,  it  seems  more  useful  to  view  retirement 
as  a  state  in  which  the  individual  has  to  make 
an  adjustment  to  the  loss  of  a  major  role.  Find- , 
ing  substitutes  for  an  occupational  role  is  often 
seen  as  part  of  this  adjustment.  Creation  of  new 
roles  for  retirees  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  societal 
responsibility,  and  public  service  and  volunteer 
roles  have  been  suggested  (Morris,  Lambert,  & 
Guberman,  1964).  The  point  is  freguently  made 
that  failure  to  use  older  persons'  talents  is  so- 
ciety's loss.  Implied  in  such  suggestions  are  in- 
strumental roles — ways  for  the  aged  to  continue 
to  be  useful  and  productive.  Parsons  (1963)  has 
suggested,  "as  a  kind  of  counterpoint  to  this 
basic  instrumental  emphasis  of  our  culture,"  that 
"old  age  should  increasingly  come  to  be  defined 
in  consummatory  terms."  Clark  and  Anderson's 
(1967)  study  suggests  that  persons  successful  in 
adapting  to  old  age  have  dropped  their  pursuit 
of  the  primary  values  of  American  society  and 
picked  up  workable  substitutes:  conservation  in- 
stead of  acquisition  and  exploitation;  self-ac- 
ceptance instead  of  continuous  struggles  for  self- 
advancement;  being  rather  than  doing;  con- 
geniality, cooperation,  love,  and  concern  for 
others  instead  of  control  of  others.  These  alter- 
nate values  which  characterize  the  well-adapted 
aged  bear  some  similarity  to  emergent  values 
often  attributed  to  segments  of  American  youth 
today  (Myerhoff,   1969). 

As  in  other  unstructured  situations,  role  am- 
biguity in  old  age  may  be  an  independent  source 
of  anxiety  (Rosow,  1967).  Merton  (1957)  states 
that  ".  .  .  anomic  conditions  often  obtain  in 
those  patterned  situations  which  'exempt'  in- 
dividuals from  a  wide  array  of  role  obligations," 
as  in  retirement  and  widowhood.  While  there 
is  the  implicit  assumption  in  much  of  the  sociai 
gerontology  literature  that  lack  of  roles  and 
clear-cut  norms  for  older  persons  may  be  deJ 
moralizing  and  have  mental  health  implication, 
there  has  been  little  systematic  investigation  o\ 
this  area. 

Norms  of  Appropriate  Behavior  in  Old  Age: 
Research  Findings 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (Cain,  1964;  Neugar 
ten,  1968)  that  little  attention  has  been  giver 
to  norms  regarding  age-appropriate  behavior 
While  reference  is  frequently  made  to  societa 
expectations  that  old  people  should,  for  ex 
ample,  (I)  remain  socially  invisible  ("stay  out  o 
the  way");  (2)  engage  in  affective  relations  anc 
forego  instrumental  relations;  and  (3)  be  asexual 
there  have  been  no  systematic  investigations  tc 
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see  (a)  the  extent  to  which  people  actually  hold 
these  proscriptions  for  old-age  behavior  and 
(b)  whether  old  people  themselves  see  them  as 
norms  that  guide  and  constrain  their  behavior. 
Havinghurst  and  Albrecht  (1953)  in  a  public 
opinion  study  of  appropriate  activities  for  older 
people  administered  a  questionnaire  to  a  large 
number  of  adults  of  all  ages  in  1949  and  in 
1951.  Activities  for  older  persons  which  were 
strongly  approved  fell  into  five  classes:  (I)  those 
that  indicated  the  individual  was  continuing  life 
as  in  middle  age  with  "reasonable"  tapering 
off;  (2)  less  strenuous  and  less  competitive  ac- 
tivities; (3)  activities  that  indicated  an  enjoy- 
ment of  life;  (4)  "old  people's  roles"  such  as 
grandparent;  and  (5)  active  participation  in 
church  affairs.    The  authors  conclude  that 

...  we  are  generally  permissive  in  our  attitudes  toward 
the  possible  activities  of  older  people.  We  want  them 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
too  strenuous  and  too  competitive  with  middle-aged 
people.  We  want  them  to  be  fairly  active.  We  do  not 
want  them   to   isolate   themselves   and    merely   vegetate. 

Neugarten,  Moore,  and  Lowe  (1965)  estab- 
I'shed  the  existence  of  age-related  expectations 
for  behavior  throughout  the  life-span.  Their 
findings  were  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  social- 
ization that  personal  belief  in  the  relevance  and 
validity  of  social  norms  increases  through  the 
adult  life-span. 

In  a  subsequent  study  Wood  and  O'Brien 
(n.d.)  adapted  some  of  the  items  from  the  Neu- 
garten et  al.  study  (1965)  and  devised  some  new 
ones,  five  for  each  of  three  age  groups — young 
adult,  middle-aged,  and  old.  The  items  selected 
for  study  were  behaviors  evidenced  in  some 
segments  of  each  age  group,  but  which  repre- 
sented a  departure  from  standards  which  tradi- 
tionally have  found  acceptance.  Over  350  per- 
sons about  equally  divided  among  the  three  age 
groups  to  whom  the  behavior  items  applied 
were  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  behavior  items  selected  for  each  age 
group.  Of  particular  relevance  here  are  the  five 
behavior  items  for  older  persons  and  the  extent 
to  which  each  age  group,  including  the  older 
group  itself,  thought  the  behaviors  were  ap- 
propriate for  old  people.  The  behavior  items 
and  the  mean  scores  for  each  group  who  evalu- 
ated the  behaviors  in  terms  of  appropriateness 
are  shown  in  Table  I. 

The  scores  show  that  the  highest  proportion 
of  persons  approving  the  behaviors  as  appro- 
priate for  old  people  is  in  the  young  adult  group 
and  the  lowest  proportion  in  the  old  group.    In 


other  words,  the  old  people  themselves  are  most 
unaccepting  of  emergent  or  (lightly  unconven- 
tional behavior  for  older  persons.  Of  even  more 
interest  is  the  fact  that  more  older  persons  ex- 
pected young  adults  to  disapprove  of  the  be- 
haviors as  inappropriate  for  older  persons  than 
in  fact  did  so  (compare  first  and  last  columns 
of  Table  I).  While  all  groups  expected  other 
groups  to  be  less  liberal  or  tolerant  than  they 
themselves  were,  data  from  this  study  suggest 
that  young  adults  are  considerably  more  aware 
of  how  older  people  think  than  are  older  people 
of  how  young  people  think.  It  seems  that  older 
people  tend  to  impute  their  own  values  to  the 
young  while  the  young  adults  appear  decidedly 
more  aware  of  the  views  of  older  people  with 
regard  to  youth's  behavior. 

A  number  of  studies  have  focused  on  differ- 
ential age  norms  in  different  groups  or  settings. 
Neugarten  and  Peterson  (1957)  found  that  there 
was  considerable  consensus  among  middle-aged 
Americans  about  adulthood  being  comprised  of 
four  life-periods  or  age-levels;  but  there  were 
striking  differences  by  social  class  with  regard 
to  the  chronological  age  at  which  each  period 
began  and  the  major  life-tasks  or  themes  of 
each  life-period. 

In  comparing  older  persons  in  age-homo- 
geneous public  housing  with  those  in  age-hetero- 
geneous housing,  Messer  (1967)  posits  that  an 
age-concentrated  environment  may  facilitate  the 
emergence  of  a  normative  system  which  gives 
legitimation  to   leisure  or  non-productive  activi- 

Table  1.  Appropriateness  of  Old-Age  Behaviors 
as  Viewed  by  Three  Age  Groups. 

Mean  Scores"  for  Each  Age  Group 
Behavior  Items  Young        Middle  Old  How  OP 
Adults          Aged         Persons     Expected  YA 
(YA)           (MA)           (OP)         to  Respond 
(N  =  121)    (N  =  118)    (N^119)    (Mean  Scores) 

1.  A  widower  of  70  who 
re-marries  even  though 
his  adult  children  do  not 

approve.  1.87  1. 

2.  A  retired  couple  who 
wear  shorts  when  they 
go  shopping  downtown.  .  79 

3.  A  recently  widowed 
woman  of  65  who  buys 
a  red  convertible 
(automobile).  1.53  1.: 

4 .  A  retired  couple  who 
frequently  attend  night 
clubs  where  there's  a 
floor  show.  1.83  L.I 

5.  A  68-year-old  widow 
inviting  a  widower  to 
her  home  for  dinner.  1.98  1.1 


.50  0.98 


.23  .72 


.02  1.22 


.36  1.24 


1.74  1.46 


5 


'Responses  indicating  behavior  appropriate  scored  2;  uncertain 
inappropriate  0. 
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ties,  contrasted  to  an  age-integrated  setting  in 
which  the  aged  often  are  invidiously  compared 
to  the  "productive"  age  groups.  Bultena  and 
Wood  (1969b)  advance  a  similar  hypothesis  as 
a  possible  explanation  for  the  differences  found 
among  retired  persons  who  were  (a)  migrants 
to  retirement  communities,  (b)  migrants  to  non- 
retirement  communities,  and  (c)  nonmigrants 
who  retired  in  their  home  communities.  The  re- 
tirement-community migrants,  the  only  group 
living  in  an  age-concentrated  environment,  were 
most  accepting  of  non-traditional  behavior  for 
older  persons,  the  nonmigrants  least  tolerant. 
Since  there  were  major  differences  among  the 
three  groups,  and  particularly  between  the 
migrants  and  nonmigrants  on  education  level, 
pre-retirement  occupational  status,  and  size  of 
pre-retirement  residence,  it  would  seem  that 
selectivity  operated  to  bring  older  persons  with 
characteristics  associated  with  liberalism  to  the 
retirement  communities.  However,  since  mi- 
grants are  more  liberal  than  non-migrants  within 
the  different  educational  and  occupation  levels, 
it  is  suggested  that  migration  may  be  selective 
on  other  variables,  such  as  personality,  and/or 
exposure  to  the  leisure-oriented  milieu  of  the 
retirement  communities  might  lead  migrants  to 
alter  their  definitions  of  appropriate  roles  in 
old  age. 

A  number  of  studies  and  observations  suggest 
emergent  norms  in  varying  degrees  of  crystalliza- 
tion about  appropriate  behavior  for  older  per- 
sons enacting  specific  roles.  Since  in  all  of  these 
studies,  data  about  appropriate  role  behavior 
are  incidental  to  the  main  focus  of  the  study, 
their  main  value  is  in  suggesting  more  systematic 
studies.  A  few  of  the  age  norms  which  the 
literature  suggests  are  listed: 

Older  husband. — Expressive  behavior  (com- 
panionship, compatibility,  emotional  support, 
helping  wife)  is  appropriate — in  contrast  to 
emphasis  on  being  a  good  economic  provider 
for  younger  husbands  (Lipman,   1961). 

Older  wife. — Expressive  behavior  emphasized 
instead  of  being  good  housewife  and  home- 
maker  as  for  younger  wives  (Lipman,   1961). 

Widow. — Grief  should  not  be  prolonged  to 
the  extent  that  it  interferes  with  survivors'  effec- 
tiveness or  makes  friends  uncomfortable  (Lerner, 
1957;  Lopata,   1971). 

Parent  of  adult  child. — Parents  should  place 
career  considerations  of  adult  child  above  own 
desire  to  have  child  living  near  the  parent;  par- 
ents should  expect  children  to  maintain  affec- 
tional  and  social  ties  with  parents  (Shanas,   1962; 


Streib,  1958);  the  flow  of  material  help  in  fam- 
ilies should  be  sequential  (instead  of  reciprocal), 
with  each  generation  aiding  the  next  younger 
generation  (Riley,  1971);  parents  should  be  able 
to  expect  help  from  adult  children  in  times  of  i 
illness;  parents  should  live  in  own  household, 
separate  from  adult  children  (Shanas,  1962). 

Grandparent. — Observations  were  made  by 
Riley  et  al.  (1969)  that  grandparents  are  per- 
mitted to  dispense  services  and  material  sup- 
ports and  engage  in  certain  expressive  activities 
but  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
authority  of  their  adult  offspring  or  from  social- 
izing or  controlling  either  the  young  adults  or 
their  little  children  and  by  Clark  and  Anderson 
(1967)  that  the  status  of  grandparents  "appears 
to  be  a  largely  inactive  one."  These  observa- 
tions are  given  support  in  a  recent  study  (Wood 
&  Robertson,  1971)  in  which  it  was  found  that 
most  grandparents  described  a  good  grand- 
parent in  these  terms.  The  emphasis  was  on  lov- 
ing and  doing  things  for  grandchildren  but  never 
interfering. 

Voluntary  association  member. — Older  per- 
sons are  expected  to  keep  up  membership  in 
clubs.  Dropping  memberships  at  retirement  is 
disapproved    and    joining    encouraged    (Britton, 

Mather,  &  Lansing,  1962;  Havighurst  &  Albrecht, 

1953). 

Conclusion 

Clearly  the  norms  for  behavior  in  old  age  in  ! 
society  today  are  far  from  explicit.  On  the 
other  hand,  evidence  for  the  emergence  of 
norms  for  mobile,  leisure-oriented  kinds  of  be- 
havior in  retirement  is  growing.  We  are  witness- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  persons  retiring  well 
before  age  65  who  are  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion and  who  have  had  much  more  experience 
with  leisure  and  mobility  than  earlier  genera- 
tions of  older  persons.  It  may  be  expected  that ' 
some  of  these  persons  will  be  "pioneers"  in 
creating  new  and  different  life-patterns  in  re- 
tirement. These  individuals  and  subgroups  may 
well  be  setting  the  patterns  which  retirees  will 
adopt  in  increasing  numbers.  In  order  to  antici- 
pate emergent  life  styles  it  is  important  to  study 
subcultures  such  as  different  types  of  retirement 
communities  and  housing  developments  and  to 
investigate  the  experiences  of  innovative  in- 
dividuals such  as  early  retirees  or  those  who  take 
sabbaticals  in  midlife  before  turning  to  new 
careers.  Bultena  and  Wood  (1969a,  1969b, 
1970)  have  pointed  out  that  persons  committed 
to  leisure-oriented  life-styles  in  retirement  find  in 
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planned  retirement  communities  both  the  fa- 
cilities for  such  a  life  and  a  supportive  reference 
group.  The  behavior  of  residents  in  retirement 
communities  may  provide  indications  of  the 
kinds  of  behavior  retirees  would  engage  in  if 
they  were  not  bound  by  the  norms  of  the  age- 
heteroengeous  community  which  retirees  seem  to 
find  somewhat  restrictive. 

The  development  of  more  flexible  life-styles  in 
which  there  is  a  more  even  distribution  of  edu- 
zation,  work,  and  free  time  throughout  the  life- 
:ycle — a  development  which  an  earlier  CoRaD 
eport  (Gerontological  Society,  1969)  suggests 
nay  be  imminent — would  have  important  im- 
plications for  age  norms.  If  education  were  not 
imited  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  cycle;  if 
an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  work  from  young 
adulthood  to  old  age  were  not  the  standard 
pattern;  if  quantities  of  free  time  were  available 
o  individuals  before  retirement;  if,  in  sum,  in- 
dividuals were  to  combine  education,  work,  and 
ree  time  in  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  then 
ige  would  seemingly  become  less  salient  as  a 
determinant  of  appropriate  behavior.  Presum- 
ibly  if  flexible  life-styles  were  adopted  by  a 
icnificant  portion  of  the  population,  norms 
vould  develop  with  positive  sanctions  for  the 
tudent  role  at  any  age.  Extensive  periods  of 
ree  time  during  the  portion  of  life  now  devoted 
ilmost  exclusively  to  work  and  family  would 
kewise  be  considered  appropriate  as  would 
/ork  after  age  65  for  those  who  chose  this  life- 
tyle. 

Research  Questions 

Among  social  scientists  there  is  a  growing 
wareness  of  the  significance  and  role  of  age  as 
n  explanatory  factor  during  different  stages  of 
ie  life-cycle  (Riley  et  al.,    1971).    Listed  below 


are  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  questions  these  s- 
might  investigate. 

I.  Who  are  the  reference  groups  of  older 
people?  By  what  groups'  standards  do  they 
judge  the  appropriateness  of  their  behavior? 
Do  old  people  have  role  models  on  which  to 
pattern  themselves?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  persons 
are  generally  seen  as  models?  Do  individuals' 
norms  of  appropriate  behavior  change  when  they 
move  into  different  environments,  e.g.,  retire- 
ment communities? 

2.  How  much  constraint  is  actually  placed  on 
older  persons'  behavior  by  their  conceptions  of 
the  societal  norms  regarding  old  age?  Do  they 
perceive  the  constraints  as  stronger  or  weaker 
than  they  actually  are?  Are  reference  groups 
inconsistent  in  enforcing  clear-cut  norms?  Is  the 
level  of  social  expectations  lower  for  old  people 
than  for  other  age  groups?  If  so,  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  older  person's  performance 
and  self-perceptions?  Is  there  a  greater  freedom 
in  old  age  from  the  norms  that  control  every- 
day interaction,  as  Cumming  and  Henry  (1961) 
suggest,  or  might  it  be  argued  that  role  am- 
biguity in  old  age  leads  to  decreased  variation 
in  behavior? 

3.  In  much  of  the  research,  age  has  been 
established  as  denoting  changing  points  delimit- 
ing different  life-stages  and  the  general  content 
of  each  period,  but  the  specific  kinds  of  be- 
havior appropriate  for  each  life-period  has  been 
largely  undefined.  Is  there  a  body  of  behavior 
for  older  people  about  which  there  is  consensus 
regarding  appropriateness?  In  what  ways  are 
the  norms  for  old  age  changing?  Are  more 
positive  sanctions  for  innovative  behavior  in  re- 
tirement developing?  Are  there  ways  of  pro- 
moting sanctions  of  this  type?  Can  we  predict 
the  normative  patterns  of  upcoming  generations 
of  older  adults? 
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Discontinuities  in  Attitudes  and 
Behaviors  of  Older  Age  Groups 


Ellen  Page  Robin,  PhD1 


The  concept  of  cultural  discontinuity  has  been 
used  to  indicate  the  dramatically  different  and 
sometimes  contradictory  expectations  affecting 
persons  moving  from  one  status  to  another  and 
to  describe  differences  in  behavior  and  attitude 
observed  between  persons  occupying  different 
(though  related)  statuses  (Blau,  1956;  Clark  & 
Anderson,  1967;  Kerchoff,  1964;  Kuhlen,  1959; 
Kutner,  1962).  Benedict  (1938)  illustrated  the 
concept  by  applying  it  to  the  transition  between 
adolescent  and  adult  statuses,  pointing  out  con- 
tradictory expectations  in  the  two  statuses.  The 
concept  has  since  been  etxended  to  include  de- 
scriptions of  other  age-grade  changes  as  well  in 
other  consecutively  held  statuses. 

The  concept  of  cultural  discontinuity  has  been 
widely  used  in  age-related  research  and  particu- 
larly in  that  research  treating  the  status  of  the 
"old,"  the  "retired,"  the  "dependent,"  and  the 
"institutionalized."  Although  Benedict  did  not 
define  the  concept  in  a  way  sufficiently  precise 
so  as  to  indicate  specific  points  in  time  (in  the 
lives  of  individuals  or  groups)  at  which  status 
changes  occur,  gerontologists  often  use  the  con- 
cept in  this  way.  Thus,  this  concept  is  frequently 
used  to  explain  observed  differences  among  per- 
sons who  have  experienced  significant  changes 
as  well  as  differences  between  age  groupings. 

If  it  may  be  assumed  American  society  is  age- 
graded  or,  more  dramatically,  age-stratified 
(Clausen,  1971;  Riley,  1971),  then  the  concept 
of  cultural  discontinuities  between  age  strata  or 
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grades  becomes  a  particularly  useful  one  foi 
examining  age-related  differences  and  change; 
in  behavior  and  attitudes.  If  membership  in  e 
particular  age  grade  or  stratum  carries  with  i1 
expectations  of  behavior  which  are  significantly 
different  from  those  in  the  strata  preceding  anc 
following,  it  might  be  expected  that  cultural  dis- 
continuities exist  among  these  strata  and  thai 
differences  in  behavior  between  members  of  the 
age  strata  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  attributable 
to   these    normative   discontinuities. 

An  important  feature  of  the  discontinuity 
concept,  which  may  apply  to  aging  as  well  a; 
other  role  transitions,  is  that  the  expected  differ- 
ences in  behavior  are  not  directly  incremental  01 
decremental.  To  illustrate,  the  mobile  individua 
does  not  simply  intensify  or  diminish  previously 
performed  activities  but  he  changes  some  signi 
ficant  behavior  patterns  qualitatively  while  drop 
ping  some  and  adding  others,  thus  making  the 
status  change  more  difficult  and  more  visible 
With  respect  to  age  changes,  however,  it  mighi 
be  expected  that  through  socialization  most  per 
sons  have  had  long  if  not  intensive  periods  ir 
preparation  for  changes  in  age  grade  or  stratum 
However,  the  available  evidence  (see  othei 
papers  in  this  issue)  suggest  that  many,  and  per- 
haps the  majority,  of  individuals  are  ill-preparec 
to  accept  the  fact  of  "old  age.  Indeed,  younc 
adults  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  criticized  foi 
inappropriate  behavior  in  our  society.  The 
charge  that  one  fails  "to  act  one's  age"  is  offer 
leveled  at  the  older  persons  as  well,  and  the 
comment   that  one   has   or   has   not   "grown  olc 
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iracefully"  may  be  a  commentary  on  the  inade- 
|uacy  of  socialization  to  the  old  age  stratum. 
t  seems  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  the  ease 
rith  which  one  moves  from  one  age  stratum  to 
nother  is  the  product  of  the  interaction  be- 
.veen  the  effectiveness  of  socialization  for 
hanges  in  age  stratum  and  the  extent  of  dis- 
ontinuity  between  the  strata  (Rosow,  1967). 
Mile  this  is  a  frequently  stated  proposition, 
ttle  has  been  done  to  test  it.  Benedict  (1938) 
otes  that,  at  least  between  adolescence  and 
dulthood,  there  is  a  period  of  transition  and 
lose  with  whom  they  interact: 

.  .  .  we  should  have  to  say  that  our  adult  activity  de- 
mands traits  that  we  interdicted  in  children,  and  that 
far  from  re-doubling  efforts  to  help  children  bridge  this 
gap.  adults  in  our  culture  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
child  when  he  fails  to  manifest  spontaneously  the  new 
behavior  or,  overstepping  the  mark,  manifests  it  with 
untoward  belligerence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such 
a  society  many  individuals  fear  to  use  behavior  which 
has  up  to  that  time  been  under  a  ban  and  trust  in- 
stead, though  at  great  psychic  cost,  to  attitdues  that 
have  been  exercised  with  approval  during  their  forma- 
tive   years. 

Similar  problems  of  transition  between  middle 
je  and  old  age  have  been  suggested  by  geron- 
Jogists.  However,  no  clear  model  of  adult  so- 
alization  has  as  yet  been  developed  (Cain, 
>64;  Riley  et  al.,  1969).  At  best  we  are  cur- 
ntly  relying  on  extensions  of  childhood  sociali- 
tion  theory  which  may  or  may  not  be  appli- 
ible  to  the  socialization  process  among  adults. 
The  outlines  of  such  a  model  should  take  into 
:count  that  change  in  the  middle  and  older 
■ars  does  not  follow  a  linear  progression.  To 
:  sure,  chronological  age  is  the  most  convenient 
d  standardized  measurement,  but  is  derived 
Dm  the  seasonal  rotation  of  the  earth  around 
e  sun  and  not  from  events  in  human  society  on 
rth.  However  dysfunctional  the  use  of  chrono- 
gical  age  may  appear,   it  has  to  be  respected 

one  real  measurement  because  Western  so- 
rties (among  others)  use  it  extensively. 
A  second  measure  is  that  of  physiological  age 
iich  is  correlated  with  chronological  age — al- 
3ugh  not  evenly  associated  through  the  life- 
an.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  differentiating 
long  men  who  are  20  years  of  age,  40,  60,  and 
.  Yet,  normal  physiological  decline  is  still 
ected  by  health-crisis  episodes  (coronary  at- 
:ks  are  a  clear  example),  which  are  likely  to 
ng  about  sudden  shifts  in  self-perceptions  and 
the  perceptions  of  others. 

A  third  area,  which  is  even  less  associated 
'h  the  linearity  of  the  chronological  calendar, 


encompasses   changes   or    losses    in    the   person's 
role  and  status  in  social  vhen  -  hildren 

become  adult  and  independent,  when  <. 
dies,  occupational  retirement,  when  a  younger 
generation  assumes  leadership  in  a  voluntary  as 
sociation,  and  so  on.  Except  for  that  portion  of 
the  population  subject  to  a  fixed  age  for 
ment,  none  of  these  are  firmly  fixed  on  the 
chronological  calendar.  Any  major  change  or 
loss  in  social  role,  health  crisis,  periodic  atten- 
tion to  where  one  stands  on  the  chronological 
calendar — any  and  all  of  these  can  be  associ- 
ated with  changes  in  self-conceptions. 

Some  of  the  confusion  and  discontinuity  of 
research  findings  about  aging  can  be  attributed 
to  the  real  complexities  of  the  aging  scene  and 
some  can  be  attributed  to  the  addiction  which 
social  researchers  appear  to  have  to  the  linear 
measure  of  chronological  age.  This  understand- 
able problem  on  the  part  of  scientists  trying  to 
cast  data  into  what  appears  to  be  a  stable  base 
for  measurement  is  further  compounded  by  the 
utilization  of  chronological  age  groupings.  Age 
grouping  practices  among  researchers  seem  to 
follow  highly  individualistic  styles,  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  variables  considered 
and  by  the  exigencies  of  sample  size  and  with 
little  attention  to  the  assumptions  nor  the  con- 
sequences  of  such   groupings. 

Preoccupation  in  research  with  chronological 
age  seems  to  lead  to  an  effort  to  search  for 
continuous  changes  from  younger  to  older  age 
groups  even  when  the  data  seem  to  show  or  to 
reveal  discontinuity.  Although  the  evidence  may 
be  insufficient  due  to  the  size  of  samples  and 
other  considerations,  in  many  instances  discon- 
tinuities among  age  groups  in  attitudes  and  be- 
havior may  be  revealing  worries,  apprehensions, 
crises  and  shifts  about  aging,  and  other  life- 
changes.  Let  us  first  cite  some  research  in  which 
the  data  indicate  some  exceptions  to  linearity 
but  in  which  the  assumptions  and  analysis  pro- 
clivities are  sufficiently  strong  that  these  findings 
are  not  exploited  for  their  substantive  meaning 
or  for  follow-through  research.  We  will  then 
proceed  to  cite  research  which  indicates  the 
ways  in  which  dramatic  discontinuity  in  the  ag- 
ing process  has  been  approached. 

Specifically,  we  examine  discontinuities  as  re- 
flected in:  differences  between  young  and  old 
in  attitudes  and  behaviors  based  on  self-support 
or  observation  by  others'  identification  of  age 
norm  discontinuities,  crisis  or  "point-in-time" 
discontinuities,  and  transition  between  statuses. 
Although  the  studies  cited  are  by  no  means  an 
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exhaustive  listing,  they  are  illustrative  of  work 
in  this  area.  In  most  of  the  research  cited,  the 
concept  of  discontinuity  is  not  specifically  dis- 
cussed and  the  age  groupings  vary  considerably 
from  one  study  to  another. 

Young-Old  Differences  Based  on  Self-Report 
or  Observation 

Many  studies  in  the  literature  compare  young 
and  old  groups  in  a  variety  of  dimensions.  Not 
all  of  these  which  show  differences  can  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  discontinuities,  however. 
We  shall  only  look  at  those  in  which  there  are 
inversions  in  directionality  of  findings  among  age 
groups.  For  the  most  part  these  inversions  have 
been  overlooked  in  discussions  and  no  tests  of 
significance  for  them  have  been  computed. 

A  study  dealing  with  self-reporting  of  emo- 
tional behavior  indicates  that  loneliness  was  re- 
ported more  frequently  by  those  60-69  than  by 
those  50-59  or  70-79  and  was  most  often  re- 
ported at  ages  above  80  (Dean,   1962). 

Gurin,  Veroff,  and  Feld  (I960)  asked  2,500 
married  adults  aged  21  years  and  over  to  rate 
their  marital  happiness.  A  smaller  proportion 
of  persons  aged  55-64  rated  their  marriage  as 
"very  happy"  or  "above  average"  than  those 
in  any  other  age  group.  Conversely,  the  same 
age  groupings  showed  a  larger  proportion  of 
"not  too  happy"  responses  than  any  other  age 
group. 

A  study  asking  respondents  to  compare  their 
own  intelligence  to  that  of  others  showed  that 
persons  aged  61-70  were  more  likely  to  rank 
their  own  intelligence  as  "lower  than  others" 
than  any  other  age  group  (Brim  Neulinger,  & 
Glass,  1 965). 

Where  respondents  were  asked  to  agree  or  not 
to  agree  to  the  statement  "old  people  are  an- 
noying," the  highest  percentage  of  agreement, 
51%,  was  from  respondents  60-69  years  of  age, 
in  contrast  with  40%  agreement  from  respon- 
dents on  both  sides  of  the  age  range,  age  cate- 
gories 50-59,  and  70  and  over.  This  is  from  a 
relatively  large  national  survey  (n=  1,458)  as 
analyzed  and  reported  by  Donald  G.  McTavish 
in  this  issue. 

A  study  by  Gray  (1947)  of  social  introversion- 
extroversion  of  1,000  subjects,  aged  10  to  80 
years,  showed  that  extroversion  declined  with 
increasing  age.  However,  examination  of  a 
scatter  diagram  indicates  that  extroversion 
reaches  50°/o  at  about  age  58  (the  highest  pro- 
portion for  any  age  above  20)  but  is  characteris- 
tic of  only  30%  of  persons  about  age  62,  35% 


at  about  age  68,  and  slightly  higher  for  those 
aged  72. 

Data  presented  by  Cumming  and  Henry 
(1961)  indicate  interesting  differences  in  be- 
havior and  attitudes  of  those  60-64  when  com- 
pared with  those  55-59  and  65-69.  If  one  ex- 
pects steady  increment  or  decrement  in  be- 
haviors or  attitudes  with  increasing  age,  inspec- 
tion of  the  data  indicate  that  when  the  sexes  are 
considered  separately,  there  are  a  number  of 
inversions  in  increment  or  decrement  to  be  found 
in  age  group  60-64  when  compared  with  the 
others.  (See  especially:  Table  IV- 1  for  males; 
Table  IV-2  for  both  males  and  females;  Table 
V-3,  for  males  and  females,  Table  V-6,  for  males; 
Table  V-8;  Table  V-9;  and  Table  VI- 1.)  Thus  age 
group  60-64  in  comparison  with  adjacent  oge 
groups  shows  lower  role  count  for  males,  higher 
for  females;  higher  daily  interaction  (males),  and 
larger  life-space  (females);  smaller  proportion  of 
males  reporting  spouse,  household,  neighbor,  and 
organization  roles  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
males  reporting  church  roles  while  for  females, 
a  larger  proportion  report  work,  church,  and 
organization  roles.  Both  males  and  females  aged 
60-69  report  different  patterns  of  rewards  sought 
than  do  those  in  the  adjacent  oge  categories. 
Fewer  males  and  females,  aged  60-64,  report 
perception  of  constricted  life-space  even  when 
controlled  for  working  status.  Proportionately 
more  men  aged  60-64  were  categorized  as 
demonstrating  adaptive  retreat  than  in  the  other 
adjacent  age  groups  while  fewer  were  thought 
to  demonstrate  ego  defect. 

In  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  self- 
derogation  and  aging,  Kaplan  and  Pokorny 
( 1970)  find  that  persons  above  the  age  of  60  are 
significantly  less  likely  to  demonstrate  self-dero- 
gation than  younger  subjects  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions.  However,  they  also  report  that 
the  highest  proportion  of  self-derogatory  sub- 
jects  were  found  in  age  group  50-59. 

Bultena  ( 1968),  in  a  study  of  social  interaction 
among  older  males,  found  that  while  a  greater 
amount  of  face-to-face  contact  with  age  mates 
than  with  younger  persons  was  reported,  re- 
spondents above  the  age  of  80  reported  more 
contact  wth  younger  persons  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  total  contact  with  younger  age  cate- 
gories than  did  those  age  65-79. 

Thumin  (1968)  tested  a  sample  of  males,  aged 
19-56  on  a  battery  of  ability  tests.  Except  in 
numerical  reasoning  test  performance  did  not  de- 
cline significantly  with  age.  However,  examina- 
tion   of    the    table    indicates    that,    except    for 
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>erbal  reasoning,  age  group  35-40  had  consis- 
ently  lower  mean  scores  on  all  measures  than 
he  contiguous  age  groupings  of  persons  aged 
'9-34  and  41-56. 

In  a  study  by  Axelrod  and  Eisdorfer  (1 96 1)  to 
issess  the  "stimulus  group"  validity  of  the  Tuclc- 
lan-Lorge  "attitudes  toward  old  people"  ques- 
ionnaire,  one-fifth  of  the  college  student  sub- 
sets were  asked  to  apply  the  statements  in  the 
luestionnaire  variously  to  35,  45,  55,  65,  and  75 
ear-olds.  Although  the  greatest  numbers  of 
■ems  agreed  with  were  found  among  those  rank- 
lg  75  year-olds  and  although  the  proportion  of 
yes"  answers  increased  with  the  age  of  the 
fimulus  group,  some  interesting  inversions  in  the 
•ends  of  the  answers  were  observed.  On  6  of 
ie  14  items  dealing  with  conservatism,  the  high- 
it  proportion  of  agreement  is  found  with  stimu- 
is  group  65.  The  same  is  found  on  2  items  on 
ctivities  and  interests;  1  on  finance;  4  on  health; 
on  family;  2  on  personality;  and  4  on  insecur- 
y.  Item  responses  were  examined  for  direc- 
onality  and  tested  for  differences  but  since  age 
-oups  35  and  45  and  65  and  75  were  pooled 
>r  purposes  of  the  analysis,  inversions  for  stimu- 
s  group   65   disappeared. 

rlsis  Discontinuities 

As  noted  above,  some  studies  focus  upon  ma- 
r  changes  of  status  which,  from  all  we  know 
their  effect,  seem  to  be  major  points  of  dis- 
mtinuity.  Research  about  three  of  these  crises 
II  be  considered  below:  retirement,  widow- 
>od,  and  institutionalization. 
A  study  of  husband  and  wife  expectations  and 
actions  to  retirement  showed  that  husbands 
nd  to  look  forward  to  retirement,  to  have  a 
>sitive  response  to  it  within  the  first  5  years 
it  are  less  positive  about  retirement  after  5 
ars  (Kerchoff,  1 964).  Wives  show  lower  in- 
rest  in  retirement  both  prior  to  and  after  their 
sband's  retirement.  Division  of  the  sample  by 
cupational  level  reveals  that  in  upper  occupa- 
>nal  levels  husbands  and  especially  wives  are 
>st  likely  to  view  prospective  retirement  posi- 
ely  and  most  likely  to  wish  for  later  retire- 
snt.  The  middle  occupational  levels  showed 
3t  both  husband  and  wife  look  forward  posi- 
ely  to  retirement  and  to  wish  for  earlier  re- 
ement.  In  lower  occupational  levels,  there  is 
3  least  likelihood  for  planning  and  least  likeli- 
od  for  wishing  either  early  or  late  retirement. 
e  differences  between  husband  and  wife  re- 
rted  here  suggest  a  divergence  of  viewpoint  by 
<  which  may  indicate  some  systematic  variation 


in  the  degr, ,  innniy  resulting  from  f 

tirement. 

Maddox  (1970)  quotes  Everett  Hughe', 
lows:  "  A  man's  job  is  his  price  tag  and  his 
calling  card.'  Retirement  alters  a  man's  price 
tag  and  requires  a  new  calling  card."  It  may  be 
that,  considering  the  above  data,  neither  the 
new  price  tag  nor  the  acquisition  of  a  new  call- 
ing card  is  so  traumatic  or  discontinuous  an  ex- 
perience as  we  have  previously  thought.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  need  to  consider  both  occupa- 
tional level  and  sex  differences  in  studying  this 
"discontinuity." 

Atchley  (1971a)  suggests  that  the  discontinuity 
we  have  often  assumed  to  occur  with  retirement 
— i.e.,  the  loss  of  occupational  identity  in  which 
there  is  a  heavy  investment — may  only  apply  to 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population;  may  be 
biased  toward  the  upper-white-collar  jobs;  and, 
if  discontinuity  exists  and  is  troublesome,  it  only 
represents  a  portion  of  the  individual's  identity 
and  thus  would  not  be  the  crisis  it  has  frequently 
been  portrayed.  Atchley  (1971b)  further  reports 
(in  a  study  of  the  work  orientations  of  retired 
male  and  female  telephone  company  employees 
and  teachers)  relatively  low  work  orientation 
among  all  four  groups.  Retired  female  teachers 
showed  the  highest  work  orientation  of  any  of  the 
groups  but,  even  here,  the  proportion  was  rela- 
tively small.  Atchley  concludes  that  high-work 
orientation  is  not  carried  over  into  retirement 
and,  insofar  as  high-work  orientation  is  presumed 
to  be  a  prerequisite  for  a  troublesome  retire- 
ment, this  cannot  be  considered  supported. 
Again,  however,  the  need  for  controlling  on  the 
basis  of  occupational  level,  sex,  and  marital 
status  is  called  for. 

Widowhood. — Lopata  (1971)  suggests  severe 
discontinuities  which  must  be  transversed  by  wo- 
men in  our  society  who  are  widowed.  Among 
these  are  a  decline  in  social  status,  discrimina- 
tion, poverty,  and  social  embarrassment  because 
of  lack  of  spouse.  Middle-class  widows  experi- 
ence more  severe  disorganization  and  discon- 
tinuity than  do  lower-class  widows  because  of 
their  greater  involvement  in  husband's  activities. 
However,  along  with  this,  middle-class  widows 
had  more  resources  to  allow  them  to  readjust. 
Rosow  (1967)  also  suggests  the  discontinuity 
created  by  widowhood  and  says  that  once  such 
a  central  role  as  that  of  spouse  is  lost,  there  is 
no  acceptable  substitute.  (Knowledge  about 
widowers,  except  that  they  are  proportionately 
more  likely  to  remarry,  seems  to  be  very  scarce.) 
Institutionalization. — Gordon       and       Vinacke 
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(1971),  reporting  a  study  comparing  dependency 
and  the  self-  and  ideal  self-concepts  of  a  group 
of  institutionalized  aged  persons  and  a  group  of 
college  students,  found  few  marked  differences 
between  the  aged  and  college  students  in  self- 
concept.  Dependency,  however,  was  strongly 
related  to  sex  and  in  turn  to  self-concept  among 
the  aged.  Highly  dependent  older  males  showed 
the  least  favorable  self-concepts  while  highly 
dependent  females  showed  the  most  favorable 
self-concepts. 

Institutionalization  is  assumed  to  be  a  major 
discontinuity  in  the  lives  of  older  persons  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  marks  a  point  of  which  the 
person  can  no  longer  consider  himself  to  be  in- 
dependent and  self-sufficient.  It  has  been 
thought,  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  to  suggest, 
that  reactions  to  this  disjuncture  may  have  seri- 
ous consequences  to  the  individual's  self-concept. 
The  evidence  discussed  above,  however,  suggests 
that  the  occurrence  of  institutionalization  alone 
cannot  account  for  variation  in  self-concept  and 
that,  instead,  there  is  strong  evidence  again  of 
sex  and  other  differences. 

Transition. — This  section  deals  with  evidence 
which  suggests  that  cultural  discontinuities  are 
not  single  or  discrete  points  in  time  but  that  the 
disruptions  which  are  caused  by  changes  in 
status  are  often  anticipated  and  that  the  effects 
of  the  anticipation  may  have  effects  on  attitudes 
and  behaviors.  A  further  implication  of  this 
evidence  is  that  comparisons  of  persons  immedi- 
ately pre-  and  post-status  change  may  not  repre- 
sent a  comparison  of  a  "normal"  pre-change 
group  with  one  which  has  undergone  change. 
On  the  contrary  the  immediately  pre-change 
group  may  be  quite  atypical  of  the  general 
population   before  such   a   status  change. 

Lieberman,.  Prock,  and  Tobin  (1968),  in  study- 
ing the  effects  of  waiting  to  be  institutionalized, 
report: 

Effects  that  have  been  frequently  ascribed  to  institu- 
tionalized living  (lower  future  time  perspective,  in- 
creased psychological  distance  from  others  and  in- 
creased feelings  of  despair)  are  here  reported  as 
aspects  of  the  waiting  period,  implying  that  these 
qualities  may  articulate  more  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
and  fantasies  surrounding  institutionalization  than  to 
the  actual  experience  of  institutional  life.  Cries  about 
separation,  loss  and  rejection  have  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  waiting  period  .  .  .  and  these  concerns  may 
involve  changes  that  have  heretofore  been  considered 
effects    of    living    in    institutions. 

They  further  suggest  the  difficulties  of  deter- 
mining the  effects  of  therapy  in  the  institutional 
setting:    "Changes  may  simply  reflect  modifica- 


tion or  amelioration  from  the  depressed  baseline 
state  of  the  person  on  the  waiting  list  .  .  ." 
[See  also:    Weinstock  &  Bennett,    1971). 

A  study  of  the  age  group  60-64  (Robin,  1971) 
■finds  that  persons  60-64  in  the  community  study 
of  persons  aged  21  and  over  are  atypical  or 
other  age  groups  studied.  In  particular  they 
demonstrate  attitudes  and  values  atypical  of 
persons  50-59  and  65-69.  Where  direction  in 
frequency  of  responses  can  be  noted  between 
the  50-59  and  65-69  groups,  the  60-64  year- 
group  is  likely  to  represent  an  inversion.  Al- 
though there  is  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  be- 
haviors on  which  this  group  differs,  most  strik- 
ing are  their  attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  age 
and  retirement:  In  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
age,  those  60-64  indicate  a  belief  in  the  consis- 
tency of  behavior  over  the  range  of  age  more 
frequently  than  any  other  age  group.  In  atti- 
tudes toward  retirement  those  60-64  tend  tc 
report  favorable  attitudes  and  beliefs  so  lone 
as  the  item  deals  with  retirement  in  the  abstract 
however,  when  items  dealing  with  retirement  are 
referred  concretely  to  the  individual  responded 
those  60-64  tend  to  be  more  negative  than  an^ 
other  age  group. 

Research  Needs 

Research  needs  to  be  done  which  will  test  the 
effects  of  age  grouping  practices.  A  beginninc 
would  be  made  in  the  disentanglement  o 
chronological  age,  physiological  age,  and  signi 
ficant  social  changes  within  the  life  of  the  in 
dividual.  Research  should  be  undertaken  to  de 
termine  where  discontinuities  arise  in  the  liff 
cycle— both  related  directly  to  chronologica 
age  and  to  developmental  or  social  status  pat 
tern.  The  kinds  of  age-related  research  reportec 
above  where  inversions  in  age  "trends"  can  b< 
seen  could  provide  valuable  insights  into  possi 
ble  sources  of  discontinuity  in  the  life-cycle 
The  possibility  that  these  inversions  might  repre 
sent  a  transitional  period  rather  than  a  particu 
lar  point  of  change  should  not  be  overlooked 
It  may  well  be  that  the  particular  status  change 
which  we  have  identified  as  unrecognized  a 
present  are  both  troublesome  and  important 
Such  studies  could  well  lead  to  the  establishmen 
of  the  parameters  of  meaningful  age  categorie 
for  research  in  aging  and  more  varied  researcl 
where  age  is  a  control  variable. 

This  sort  of  research  would  have  theoretica 
implications,  since  it  could  lead  to  a  fuller  speci 
fication  of  the  concept  of  discontinuity  with  de 
lineation    of    disjunctures    experienced.     Psycho 
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>gical  and  social  costs  of  cultural  discontinuity 
juld  be  assessed  and,  possibly,  some  ameliora- 
on  of  "excess"   psychic   and   social   cost   could 
s  effected. 
Longitudinal    evidence    is,    of   course,    needed 

(1)  Separate  cohort  differences  from  "de- 
dopmental  effects."  We  need  to  be  able  to 
ok  at  the  effects  of  general  social  and  cul- 
ral  change  on  discontinuities  which  we  have 
entified.  For  example,  if  younger  people  today 
e  not  so  invested  in  their  work  but  are  attune 

leisure  pursuits,  what,  if  any  effect,  will  this 
id  of  change  have  on  the  presumed  retire- 
Mrt  discontinuity? 

(2)  Determine  the  social  and  temporal  origins 
the  transitional  periods  of  status  changes.    If 

i  could  develop  a  clear  baseline  of  individual 
titudinal  and  behavioral  patterns,  then  we 
ght  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  changes 
suiting  from  a  presumed  discontinuous  status 
ange.  In  addition  this  kind  of  information 
dd  allow  us  to  understand  and  delineate  more 
ly  the  meaning  of  cultural  discontinuity. 


Any  longitudinal  research  should  be  designed 
to  cover  at  least  the  "adult"  age  range, 
is  likely  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  age 
grades  within  this  range.  It  would  also  be  help- 
ful, of  course,  if  ages  were  not  grouped  but  were 
analyzed  taking  into  account  chronological  age. 
Chronological  age  certainly  is  a  far  from  perfect 
indicator  of  age-related  attitudes  and  behaviors, 
but  is  is  currently  the  best  we  have  and  the 
suggested  research  would  evaluate  the  directions 
for  refinement.  It  seems  apparent,  also,  from 
the  studies  reviewed  here  that  age  alone  is  not 
enough — that  it  must  be  considered  in  inter- 
action with  sex,  socio-economic  class,  occupa- 
tion, and  perhaps  religion  and  ethnicity  as  well. 
A  longitudinal  study  on  the  above  model  re- 
quires resources  not  yet  allocated  to  the  study 
of  this  part  of  human  aging  and  would  yield 
information  which  could  be  gained  in  no  other 
way. 

(Bibliographic  citations  for  this  paper  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  Perceptions  and  Orientations  to 
Aging.) 
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Inter-Age  Perceptions  and 
the  Generation  Gap 


Vern  L.  Bengtson,  PhD: 


That  our  perceptions  of  others  determine  our 
behavior  toward  them  is  one  of  the  central  prem- 
ises of  social  science.  That  age  represents  an 
important  parameter  of  social  interaction  is  a 
central  premise  of  life-cycle  sociology  and  psy- 
chology. In  popular  culture  today  these  two 
ideas  are  linked  in  public  rhetoric  and  private 
anxiety  about  the  "generation  gap."  This  term 
would  suggest  that  persons  perceive  substantial 
differences  in  orientations  between  individuals 
of  different  age  groups,  and,  further,  that  these 
differences  have  behavioral  consequences:  com- 
petition, conflict,  and  coercion  between  age 
strata. 

Perceptions  of  aging  as  a  process  undoubtedly 
vary  with  perceptions  of  age  groups — attitudes 
toward  or  evaluations  of  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  the  young.  The  discussion  to  follow  starts 
from  the  premise  that  the  generation  gap  is 
one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  inter-group  per- 
ceptions defined  by  age. 

The  general  argument  of  this  paper  is  that 
research  in  inter-age  perceptions  should  be  in- 
formed by  three  parameters  and  that  if  possible 
the  design  of  such  research  should  include  these 
effects    simultaneously.     To    illustrate    this    ap- 


I.  Data  of  this  paper  are  from  the  Study  of  Generations  and 
Mental  Health  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  This 
research  is  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(Grant  MH-I8I58).  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Dean  Black, 
Marijo  Walsh,  Marion  Schulman,  Joe  Kuypers,  George  Peters, 
Don    McTavish,    and    Warren    Peterson    for   suggestions    and    assist- 
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proach,  data  from  a  survey  research  on  genera 
tions  will  be  presented.  The  three  parameter 
are,  first,  the  age  of  the  perceiver,  defined  so 
daily  or  chronologically.  The  second  paramete 
is  the  referent  person  or  group.  This  can  bi 
defined  either  at  the  individual  level,  as  is  don> 
in  most  research  (young,  middle-aged,  or  ol< 
people)  or  contextually,  as  is  done  in  the  dat 
to  follow  (evaluation  of  interaction  within  . 
dyad:  young  people  and  middle-aged  people 
old  people  and  middle-aged  people).  The  thin 
parameter  is  the  context  of  the  discriminatior 
for  example,  persons  known  to  the  evaluator  (a 
in  the  family)  as  opposed  to  a  more  generalize 
age  category  (young  persons  in  American  sc 
ciety). 

Inter-Age  Perceptions  of  Individuals  and  Dyac 

The  study  of  social  perceptions  has  over  th 
past  four  decades  resulted  in  a  considerabl 
body  of  generalizations  concerning  person  pe 
ception,  stereotyping,  and  inter-group  percef 
tion  (Jones  &  Gerard,  1967;  Toch  &  Smitl 
1968).  By  now  much  evidence  also  has  accumi 
lated  regarding  stereotypes  attached  to  partici 
lar  age  groups.  Other  papers  in  this  issue  hav 
reviewed  much  of  the  research  in  this  area  (se 
also  the  work  of  Kahana  &  Kahana,  1970,  an 
the  review  of  Baltes  &  Goulet,  1971).  To  sun 
marize,  this  research  seems  to  indicate:  (I)  the 
old  people  are  viewed  more  negatively  the 
other  age  groups;  (2)  that  old  people  themselvi 
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jnd  to  believe  the  negative  stereotypes  at- 
■ibuted  to  their  age  group;  (3)  that  young  peo- 
le  are  positively  valued,  if  not  for  their  be- 
avior  at  least  for  their  potential. 

There  is  another  way  to  explore  inter-age  dif- 
irences.  One  might  use  a  dyadic  perspective 
cin  to  "social  distance"  that  focuses  not  on  the 
ereotypic  attributes  of  another  age,  but  on  an 
/aluation  of  the  interaction  or  relationship  be- 
/een  ego  and  alter  of  another  age  group.  The 
to  approaches  (individual  vs.  dyad)  may  result 

complementary  information.  For  example,  one 
ay  have  considerable  admiration   for  qualities 

individuals  or  groups  but  perceive  oneself  as 
iving  relatively  little  closeness  to  them.  The 
Dseness  dimension,   which   is  evaluative  as  well 

predictive  of  future  behavior,  would  probably 
»  more  relevant  in  determining  the  subsequent 
shavioral  interaction  (as  has  been  demonstrated 

several  decades  of  research   using   correlates 

the  Bogardus  Social  Distance  Scale).  There- 
re,  examining  only  attributions  or  stereotypic 
aluation  characteristics  of  individuals  may  be 
less  successful  way  to  get  at  behavior  than  by 
<ing  something  about  the  closeness  or  distance 
rceived  in  the  relationship. 

e  "Gap"  as  a  Popular  Perception 

The  issue  of  differences  between  generations 
attracting  considerable  interest  today.  This 
evident  in  current  media,  both  popular  and 
lolarly.  Concern  about  such  differences  prob- 
iy  becomes  evident  sooner  or  later  in  every 
nily  and  every  social  system,  given  the  dual 
vitabilities  of  individual  aging  and  social 
inge.  But  such  interest  in  contemporary  so- 
ty  has  been  usually  great,  even  leading  to  the 
ation  of  a  new  cliche,  the  "generation  gap." 
several  writers  have  pointed  out,  the  term  is 
nisnomer  (if  indeed  it  has  any  meaning  at  all) 
:e  that  to  -which  it  refers  is  neither  "genera- 
lal"  nor  a  "gap." 

n  the  first  place,  the  concept  of  "generation" 
sents  several  problems  in  operationalization. 
one  thing,  differences  within  generations  may 
even  more  pronounced  than  differences  be- 
en generations  ;  for  another,  the  contrast 
erved  between  age  groups  may  be  the  result 
more  traditional  stratification  phenomena 
1  as  education  than  age.  Finally,  it  is  not 
ir  at  all  to  what  the  term  "generation"  should 
simonously  refer.  See  reviews  by  Bengston 
71),  Berger  (I960),  and  Troll  (1970)  for  a 
ussion  of  the  difficulty  in  using  the  concept 


of   generations    to   characterize   contrast    in    be 
havior  or  orientation. 

Second,  what  is  a  "gap,"  and  why  have  sev- 
eral studies  found  differences  between  genera- 
tions in  some  areas,  while  another  group  of 
studies  have  found  no  differences  between  these 
age  groups?  Thomas  (1971)  reviews  this  litera- 
ture and  suggests  that  the  conflict  between 
studies  reviewing  the  generation  gap  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  investigators  are  measuring 
different  levels  of  behavioral  phenomena  (es- 
pecially values).  Students  of  the  generation  gap 
are  therefore  talking  past  each  other — a  situa- 
tion Thomas  likens  to  the  proverbial  blind  men 
when  each  held  a  different  part  of  an  elephant 
and  assumed  he  had  ascertained  the  parameters 
of  the  whole  animal. 

What  is  important  in  the  present  context  is 
that  the  "gap"  is  perceived  to  exist.  Several 
studies  over  the  past  5  years  (for  reviews  see 
Adelson,  1970;  Ahammer  &  Baltes,  1970a,  b; 
Bengtson  &  Kuypers,  1971;  Thomas,  1971)  have 
pointed  to  the  pervasiveness  of  attributed  dif- 
ferences between  age  groups.  Such  contrasts 
may  be  seen  in  stereotypes  held  by  one  age 
group  of  another,  or  in  generalized  desirability 
of  traits  for  one  age  group  contrasted  to  an- 
other. Perhaps  most  importantly,  they  may  be 
evidenced  in  the  evaluation  of  interaction  be- 
tween age  group  dyads — the  "closeness"  or  "dis- 
tance" ego  feels  from  alter.  Little  research  has 
examined  this  dimension  of  inter-age  interac- 
tions, or  studied  systematically  the  content  of 
such  contrasts. 

Cohort  and  lineage. — Whatever  the  content 
of  differences  between  generations,  real  or  per- 
ceived, it  seems  clear  that  the  "generation  gap" 
impinges  on  individuals  in  contemporary  society 
in  two  ways.  First,  there  is  the  set  of  differences 
between  the  behaviors  or  standards  of  one's 
own  cohort  and  those  of  other  age  groups.  As 
Mannheim  (1952)  pointed  out  in  his  classic  essay 
on  generations,  age-peers  share  common  experi- 
ences simply  by  virtue  of  their  common  birth- 
date  and  shared  fate.  Born  during  a  particular 
period  in  history  and  sharing  certain  historical 
experiences  while  coming  into  maturity,  each 
group  tends  to  have  orientations  which  are  often 
felt  to  be  quite  different  from  younger  or  older 
members  of  the  common  society.  At  the  risk 
of  spawning  yet  another  phase  of  questionable 
terms,  one  might  call  this  perception  or  experi- 
encing a  "cohort  gap." 

Second,  there  is  the  issue  of  differences  be- 
tween   generations  within   the   family.     Everyone 
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is  born  into  one  primary  social  group;  most  hu- 
mans become  parents  and  in  so  doing  generate 
another  primary  group.  In  this  context,  differ- 
ences between  generations  are  probably  much 
more  relevant  personally  since  they  are  related 
to  the  wishes  and  fulfillments  that  parents  often 
seek  from  their  children's  and  grandchildren's 
lives  (Bengtson  &  Kuypers,  1971).  Within  the 
family  the  currents  of  change  and  conflict  in  the 
broader  society  impinge  on  the  parent  and  the 
child  personally,  disturbing  and  questioning  life- 
long principles  that  have  governed  behavior. 
These  family  differences,  real  or  perceived, 
might  be  characterized  by  the  term  "lineage 
gap." 

Individuals  and  dyads. — There  are  four  issues 
which  can  be  identified  to  add  clarity  to  the 
problem  of  inter-age  perceptions  and  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  The  first  concerns  the  age,  social 
or  chronological,  of  the  perceiver.  Which  co- 
hort— young,  middle-aged,  or  old — perceives 
the  greatest  distance  between  age  groups  in 
contemporary  society?  Why  does  one  age  group 
perceive  a  greater  distance  between  generations 
than  another? 

The  second  issue  concerns  characteristics  of 
the  target  group — the  perceived.  Which  age 
group  does  one  see  as  the  most  different  from 
himself?  Or,  between  which  dyad  of  age  groups 
(youth-elderly;  elderly-middle  aged)  does  the 
individual  see  the  greatest  distance?  Stating  the 
issue  in  terms  of  the  dyad  put  us  on  a  stronger 
footing,  perhaps,  because  stereotypic  percep- 
tions are  difficult  to  define,  let  alone  measure. 
Moreover,  it  is  more  relevant  for  questions  of 
inter-group  perceptions. 

The  third  issue  involves  the  social  context  of 
the  perception.  Are  specific  individuals  with 
whom  one  has  a  primary  relationship  categorized 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  much  broader  collective- 
ness  defined  by  age?  This  issue  is  exemplified 
in  the  perception  of  the  "lineage  gap"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  "cohort  gap." 

There  is  finally  the  issue  of  behavioral  con- 
sequences of  such  perception.  Does  it  make  a 
difference  in  specific  behavior  whether  one  per- 
ceives a  substantial  "gap"  between  oneself  and 
others  of  a  different  age  group?  Does  behavior 
follow  perception  of  social  distance,  when  ap- 
plied in  the  context  of  generational  relations — 
an  arena  in  which  there  is  considerable  mass- 
culture  awareness  (expectation,  if  not  accept- 
ance) of  differences? 

The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  first  three 
questions,  to  which  some  elementary  descriptive 


data  are  applied.  The  intent  of  these  data  is  tc 
illustrate  the  issue  of  perceived  and  perceive; 
in  two  contexts  of  social  perception,  and  tc 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  multivariate  ap 
proach  to  cross-age  comparisons. 

Perceptions  of  Generational  Dyads 

These  data  are  part  of  a  larger  study  ir; 
progress  at  the  University  of  Southern  Californi. 
concerning  the  correlates  and  consequences  o 
generational  similarity.  In  this  report  data  fronjl 
278  individuals  are  included.  These  are  mem 
bers  of  three-generation  families  who  were  inij 
tial  participants  in  a  multi-phase  investigation. 

The  sample  was  drawn  from  a  population  o; 
840,000  members  of  a  metropolitan  medice 
health  plan.  From  the  membership  lists,  a  ran 
dom  sample  of  7,012  potential  grandfather 
(men  over  the  age  of  55)  was  obtained.  Sino 
the  sample  design  of  the  study  dictated  tha1 
only  grandparents  of  young  adults  (age  1 3-2« 
years  of  age)  be  included  in  the  three-genera 
tional  study  framework,  a  sampling  survey  wa 
sent  to  these  potential  respondents.  From  th< 
7,000  potential  grandfathers,  only  576  usabl 
three-generations  families  (with  grandchildren  i: 
the  age  range  required)  have  been  located  ti 
partake  in  this  research  (the  response  rate  tj 
the  original  sample  survey  was  about  40%).  I: 
passing,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  thred 
generation  families  with  young  adults  are  e> 
tremely  difficult  to  locate  in  research  (see  Aldou 
[1965]  and  Hill  [1971]  for  the  only  other  larg^ 
scale  study  of  three-generation  families  know 
to  the  author). 

The  present  data  come  from  a  sample  of  & 
potential  three-generation  families  (see  Marti 
&  Bengtson,  1971,  for  additional  descriptions  c 
the  sample).  Respondents  were  mailed  a  sen 
administered  questionnaire  (the  oldest  generc 
tion  were  interviewed  in  their  home  using  tH 
same  schedule).  A  total  of  278  individuals  r{ 
turned  the  questionnaire,  representing  a  re 
sponse  rate  of  approximately  70%.  In  this  sari 
pie,  males  are  over-represented  because  mai 
lineage  was  one  of  the  considerations  for  selec 
tion  of  this  particular  group  of  respondent 
Thus,  of  the  78  grandchildren,  only  18  are  f< 
male.  The  average  age  of  Gl  (grandparents)  we 
75  years;  G2,  44  years  of  age;  and  G3,  17  yeai 
of  age. 

In  the  data  to  be  discussed  here,  responded 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  closeness  of  the  r< 
lationship  between  members  of  target  ag 
groups.    Three  different  dimensions  are  thus  ir 
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luded  in  the  analysis:  (I)  referent  dyad;  (2)  the 
rimary  versus  secondary  nature  of  the  relation- 
lip  (other  family  members  being  one  target 
roup,  and  generations  within  the  broader  so- 
iety  being  another);  (3)  the  respondent's  mem- 
ership  in  one  of  these  age  groups  (generation 
f  ego). 

Table  I  presents  results  of  the  "cohort  gap" 
-the  perception  of  a  generational  closeness  or 
istance  within  the  broader  society  (no  signif- 
ance  tests  are  recorded  because  of  problems  in 
ference  created  by  the  sampling  design).  From 
l  inspection  of  the  row  totals  one  can  obtain 
perspective  on  the  "perceiver"  effect — the  de- 
•ee  to  which  one  age  group  "gaps"  more  than 
lother.  The  column  totals  suggest  a  "referent" 
feet — identification  of  which  dyad  represents 
e  greatest  gap. 

The  grand  mean  (3.49)  suggests  that  the  in- 
viduals  of  this  sample  are  indeed  inclined  to 
jrceive  something  of  a   "gap"   between  dyads 

American  society.  Given  the  level  of  rhetoric 
the  mass  media  one  is  surprised  that  this  figure 
so  low  (scale  values  ranged  from  I  to  6);  how- 
er,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  probably 

Table  1.  Mean  Perception  of  "Cohort  Gap" 
By  Generation  of  Respondents 


Between 
G3-G2 

Referent 

Between             Between 
G3-G1            G2-G1 

Total  By 
Generation 

of 
Respondent 

pondent 

X 

s.d. 

X 

s.d. 

X 

s.d. 

X 

Gl 

3.62 

1.37 

3.90 

1.63 

3.00 

1.31 

3.51 

G2 

3.20 

1.12 

4.25 

1.31 

2.81 

1.11 

3.42 

G3 

3.28 

1.35 

4.42 

1.44 

2.95 

1.19 

3.55 

.1  by  gener- 
i  of  referent 

3.38 

1.29 

4.17 

1.48 

2.92 

1.21 

3.49 

borne  people  say  there  is  a  'generation  gap'  between  age  groups  in 
merican  society  today.  How  much  of  a  'gap'  do  you  think  there  is 
etween  the  following  groups?"  (The  groups  referred  to  are  the  column 
eadings  in  this  table). 

bjects  gave  responses  on  a  six-point  scale  from  "no  gap  whatsoever" 
iored  1)  to  "very  great  gap"  (scored  6).  Gl  =  oldest  generation  (n  = 
5);  G2  =  parents  (n  =  95);  G3  =  grandchildren  (n=78). 

rable  2.  Mean  Perceptions  of  the  "Lineage  Gap" 
By  Generation  of  Respondent11. 


Referent 

Between 
G3-G2 

Between 
G3-G1 

Between 
G2-G1 

Total  By 

Generation 

of 

Respondent 

ondent 

X       s-d. 

X       s.d. 

X 

s.d. 

X 

11 

2.19     1.24 

2.06    1.23 

1.81 

1.19 

2.02 

12 

2.35    1.04 

3.62    1.53 

2.72 

1.28 

2.89 

13 

2.96    1.34 

3.75    1.62 

2.70 

1.23 

3.14 

by  gener- 
of  referent 

2.46    1.24 

3.07    1.65 

2.38 

1.30 

2.64 

n  your  family,  how  great  is  the  'gap'  between  the  three  generations, 
your  opinion?" 


an  unusual  sample  and  so  inference  to  a  broader 
population  is  not  warranted. 

Note  fir,l  rhal  there  is  not  muc  h  difference  in 
these  perceptions  by  the  throe  generations  (re- 
spondent effect  row  totals).  Here  then 
confirmation  of  the  "developmental  stake"  idea: 
that  young  persons  have  a  need  to  overempha- 
size generational  differences,  while  older  people, 
especially  the  middle-aged  parents,  rend 
derestimate  generational  differences  (Bengtson 
&  Kuypers,  1971).  However,  note  second  that 
mere  is  a  substantial  difference  between  target 
groups  (the  referent  effect,  column  totals)  with 
the  greatest  gap  perceived  between  the  alter- 
nating generational  dyad  (G3-GI,  x  ^  4. 17) 
and  the  least  between  adjacent  generations  that 
are  mature  (G2-GI  2.92).  Finally  and  per- 
haps of  greatest  interest,  note  what  might  be 
called  interaction  effects  in  the  referent-re- 
spondent analysis.  For  example,  Gl  respondents 
perceived  substantially  greater  difference  be- 
tween themselves  and  G3  than  between  them- 
selves and  G2  or  between  G2  and  G3.  The 
generation  in  the  middle  (G2)  saw  considerably 
less  difference  between  themselves  and  G3  than 
between  G3  and  Gl.  But  they  also  saw  less 
distance  between  themselves  and  Gl  than  be- 
tween G3  and  Gl.  The  youngest  age  group 
(G3)  perceived  little  distance  between  G2-GI, 
slightly  more  between  themselves  and  G2  and  a 
high  amount  with  Gl . 

Turning  next  to  the  "lineage  gap"  perception 
(Table  2),  one  is  struck  first  by  the  considerably 
lower  mean  values  in  perceived  distance.  The 
grand  mean  (2.65)  is  substantially  less  than  that 
of  the  "cohort  gap"  perception  (3.49,  Table  I). 
This  corroborates  other  evidence  (Bengtson, 
1969;  Bengtson  &  Kuypers,  1971)  that  individuals 
do  perceive  differences  between  age  groups  in 
contemporary  society — "but  not  in  my  family." 
The  classic  sociological  notion  of  "collective  ig- 
norance" is  suggested  in  these  data.  Another  dif- 
ference in  this  set  of  responses  suggests  a  marked 
generation-of-respondent  effect.  Whereas  in 
Table  I  there  was  little  difference  in  the  row 
totals,  in  Table  2  the  G3  has  highest  mean  score 
(3.14)  followed  by  the  G2  (2.89)  and  Gl  (2.02). 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  "developmental  stake" 
theory:  in  attempting  to  emphasize  individuality, 
the  younger  generation  perceives  differences 
which  may  not  be  there;  the  older  generations, 
attending  to  issues  of  family  continuity  and 
perpetuation,  tend  to  under-emphasize  potential 
differences. 

There    is    similarity    between    Tables    I    and    2 
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in  the  referent  dyad  effect  (column  totals)  with 
the  greatest  "gap','  seen  in  G3-GI  dyads  and 
the  least  in  G2-GI  dyads.  However,  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  as  marked  within  the  family 
context  as  they  are  within  the  cohort  context. 

Conclusions 

This  study,  which  can  only  be  considered  illus- 
trative of  a  promising  variation  on  more  com- 
mon approaches  to  the  study  of  inter-age  per- 
ceptions, suggests  three  implications.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  of  the  paper  is  that  perceptions 
of  other  age  groups  are  affected  by  the  social 
age  of  the  individual  (in  this  case  defined  by 
generational  membership)  as  well  as  the  target 
group  toward  which  the  perception  is  directed. 
A  second  argument,  and  one  supported  more 
strongly  by  the  data,  is  that  the  context  of  the 
target  group  (whether  in  a  primary  relationship 
or  attributed  to  a  broader  collectivity)  is  a  de- 
terminant of  whatever  inter-age  conceptions  are 
studied.  A  third  implication  of  these  data,  and 
one  that  must  be  expressed  most  tentatively,  is 
that  there  does  appear  to  be  a  linear  effect  in 
the  perception  of  social  distance  by  age.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  several  writers  (see  for  ex- 
ample Kalish,  1969)  that  the  young  and  old  are 
"generation  gap  allies"  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  expect  them  to  feel  more  solidarity  or  similar- 
ity than  with  adjacent  generations.  These  data 
call  into  question  such  an  observation,  at  least 
at  the  level  of  perceived  closeness  or  distance. 
The  young  and  the  old  may  share  common  dis- 
advantages in  a  production-oriented  society, 
but  they  do  not  feel  the  "gap"  any  less  as  a 
result. 

For  the  social  scientists,  chronological  or  bio- 
logical definitions  of  age  are  but  one  side  of  a 
complicated  picture.  Social  definitions  of  age 
are  probably  more  related  to  perceptions  and 
behavior.  Access  to  privilege,  to  interaction 
in  important  and  meaningful  and  social  networks, 
or  to  the  roles  that  differentiate  age  groups,  is 
a  function  of  social  age. 

If  social  scientists  are  able  to  differentiate 
among  varying  indices  of  social  system  participa- 
tion and  integration,  they  will  perhaps  be  more 
successful  in  ascribing  causes  to  variations  in 
perception  and  behavior. 

Summary 

The  generation  gap  is  one  of  the  clearest  ex- 
amples   of    inter-group    perceptions    defined    by 


age.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  first  t< 
outline  three  parameters  that  should  be  con 
sidered  when  designing  research  on  perception 
of  aging  and  second  to  present  some  illustrativ 
data  using  these  parameters  to  explain  diffei 
ences  in  perceptions  of  inter-generational  intei 
action. 

It  was  suggested  that  research  in  inter-ag 
perception  be  designed  to  include  variation  i 
three  areas:  (a)  the  age  of  the  perceiver;  (b 
the  relationship  between  the  perceiver  and  th 
referent  person  or  group  (rather  than  focusin 
only  on  the  attributes  of  the  referent  as  he 
been  done  in  most  research);  (c)  the  contei 
of  the  perceiver-referent  relationship  (primar 
group  vs.  more  generalized  collectivity).  Nor 
of  these  parameters  has  been  sufficiently  e: 
amined  in  inter-age  perception  studies  thus  fa 
Since  results  are  likely  to  be  quite  different  whe 
focusing  on  any  one  of  these  factors,  it  was  su< 
gested  that  all  three  be  considered  in  futui 
research. 

Illustrating  the  importance  of  these  pan 
meters,  data  was  presented  from  a  study 
progress  concerning  generational  difference 
The  results  of  these  data,  preliminary  thouc 
they  are,  suggest  three  conclusions  of  interes 
First,  the  age  of  the  perceiver  makes  conside 
able  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  a  "ge 
eration  gap"  is  perceived — the  youngest  ac 
group  seeing  a  greater  gap  than  the  rnidd 
and  oldest  groups,  particularly  within  the  co 
text  of  the  family.  This  provides  support  f 
the  "developmental  stake"  theory  that  you 
have  a  vested  interest  in  emphasizing  differenc 
between  generations,  while  their  elders  have 
stake  in  minimizing  differences. 

Second,  using  as  focus  the  relationship  rath 
than  attributes  of  the  referent,  a  greater  gap 
perceived  by  each  age  group  between  the  youn 
est  and  the  oldest  than  between  the  other  tv 
dyads  (young-middle  and  middle-old).  Third, 
seen  most  clearly  in  these  data,  the  context 
the  perceiver-referent  relationship  influences  e 
tribution  of  age-group  differences.  A  conside 
able  "cohort  gap"  is  perceived  between  gener 
tions  in  the  broader  society,  but  a  much  small 
"lineage  gap"  is  attributed  with  the  responden 
own  family. 

(Bibliographic  citations  for  this  paper  are  given  at  t 
end  of  the  section  on  Perceptions  and  Orientatic 
to  Aging) 
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Perceptions  of  Old  People: 
A  Review  of  Research 
Methodologies  and  Findings 


Donald  G.  McTavish,  PhD1 


Riley  (1971)  recently  called  for  the  study  of 
ge  stratification  in  society,  a  focus  which  would 
iclude  all  age  strata  and  the  societal  processes 
,'hich  characterize,  explain  and  flow  from  age 
Ratification.  This  perspective  pulls  together  a 
umber  of  strands  of  research  in  social  geron- 
slogy  about  how  individuals  relate  to  each 
ther  and  are  influenced  by  their  own  status  in 
atterned  age  relations.  One  of  these  strands 
f  research  is  that  of  orientations  others  have 
)ward  older  people. 

This  review  focuses  on  the  part  of  this  general 
)pic  having  a  relatively  direct  bearing  on  the 
atterned  social  orientations  (perceptions,  atti- 
jc.es,  views)  others,  including  the  elderly,  have 
ward  old  people  in  various  social  contexts. 
An  important  feature  of  the  social  space  with 
hich  those  defined  as  old  must  contend  is  the 
(tent  to  which  others  are  oriented  to  invite  or 
lun,  include  or  ignore,  plan  for  or  with,  support 

•  attack,  reward  or  negatively  sanction.  As 
dsow  ( 1962)   remarks, 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  the  crucial  people  in 
the  aging  problem  are  not  the  old,  but  the  younger 
age  groups,  for  it  is  the  rest  of  us  who  determine  the 
status  and  position  of  the  older  person  in  the  social 
order. 

avighurst  (1968)  also  notes  that  a  supportive 
cial  environment  is  an  important  factor  in 
ccessful  aging.  It  is  felt  that  an  examination 
changes  in  orientation  by  others  who  relate 
various  ways  to  the  elderly  should  be  useful  in 
edicting  trends  among  alternative  patterns  of 
cial  engagement  with  the  aged  in  society. 

•  Associate  Professor,  Dept.  of  Socioloqy,  University  of 
inesota,  Minneapolis  55455.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
e  bibliographic  assistance  of  Sally  Gorelnik,  a  PhD  candidate 
oociology  at  the   University  of   Minnesota. 


Research  on   Perceptions  of  Old   People 

Among  US  investigators  central  comments  on 
the  standing  of  the  elderly  in  society  probably 
begin  with  the  statements  by  Linton  in  1942,  al- 
though prior  comments  can  be  found.  Research 
work  dates  from  the  seminal,  cross-culfural  study 
by  Simmons  (1945)  and  Dinkel's  1944  study  of 
attitudes  of  children  toward  supporting  aged 
parents.  The  main  impetus  in  the  field,  and  the 
earliest  source  usually  cited  by  gerontologists  in 
this  area,  is  the  instrument-development  study  on 
attitudes  toward  old  people  by  Tuckman  and 
Lorge  in  the  early   1950s. 

Most  investigators  have  remarked  on  the 
prevalence  of  erroneous  and  negative  impres- 
sions about  the  elderly,  an  emphasis  undoubtedly 
heightened  as  gerontological  research  provided 
new  documentation  of  "facts"  about  society's 
aged.  Considerable  emphasis  in  studying  atti- 
tudes toward  old  people  has  been  on  research 
instrumentation.  Recently  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  renewed  interest  in  the  subject,  explora- 
tion of  a  broader  range  of  measurement  tech- 
niques, and  a  modestly  increasing  concern  for 
the  theoretical  relevance  of  attitudes  toward 
old  people. 

Investigations  of  the  subject  differ  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects;  by  source  of  data,  instruments 
used,  cultural  areas  covered,  extent  of  analysis 
of  attitudes  in  terms  of  other  variables,  and  ex- 
planatory stance.  A  crucial  distinction,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  analysis. 
One  tradition  of  inquiry  focuses  on  a  cultural 
or  society-wide  unit  of  analysis  and  the  other 
tradition  concentrates  primarily  on  individuals 
or  analytic  sub-groups.  The  former  tends  to  use 
the  general    level   of  regard   or  prestige  of  the 
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elderly  in  society  as  a  dependent  variable,  seek- 
ing societal  explanations  for  cross-time  and 
cross-culture  variation.  The  latter  approach  em- 
phasizes stereotypes  others  hold  and  describes 
these  in  terms  of  relatively  few,  standard,  so- 
ciological and  psychological  variables  (i.e.,  age, 
sex,  authoritarianism,  institutional  residence,  so- 
cial class,  etc.).  The  two  traditions  overlap  to 
some  extent  and  are  surrounded  by  a  discursive 
aura  of  opinions  and  considered  statements  on 
the  level,  causes  and  consequences  of  percep- 
tions of  the  elderly  (Aldridge,  1953;  Barron, 
1954;  Busse,  1968;  Butler,  1969;  Cohen,  I960; 
Ederman,  1966;  Soldfarb,  1963;  Kastenbaum, 
1965;  Linden,  1957b;  Rosow,  1962;  Youmans, 
1968). 

The  following  sections  summarize  instruments 
and  main  research  findings  in  the  two  traditions 
noted  above,  explanations  for  variation  in  orien- 
tations toward  the  elderly,  and  suggestions  for 
further  research. 

Society-Level  Studies 

A  number  of  studies  explicitly  mention  general 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly.  Some  of  these  in- 
vestigate single  societies:  Arth,  (1968a)  and 
Shelton  (1965),  on  the  Igbo;  Streib,  (1968b), 
on  Ireland;  Cowgill,  (1968),  on  Thailand;  Har- 
lan, (1968),  on  three  villages  in  India;  Chandler, 
(1949),  on  China;  Haynes,  (1962),  on  Greece 
and  (1963),  on  Rome;  and  Duncan,  (1963),  Mar- 
tel,  (1968),  Havighurst  and  Albrecht,  (1953), 
Palmore,  (1971),  and  Seltzer  and  Atchley, 
(1971),  on  the  US.  Others  compare  cultures: 
Simmons,  (1945),  on  71  societies;  Maxwell, 
(1971),  on  26  societies;  Bringmann  and  Rieder, 
(1968),  on  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
Bengtson  and  Smith,  (1968),  on  six  societies;  as 
well  as  Burgess,  (I960),  a  collection  on  Western 
societies;  and  Shanas,  (1968),  on  three  indus- 
trial societies.  There  are  other  studies  which  are 
related  although  less  explicit  about  attitudes  of 
others. 

Approaches. — These  studies  employ  several 
different  approaches  to  the  study  of  perceptions 
of  old  people.  Some  studies  (Arth,  1968a;  Cow- 
gill,  1968;  Shelton,  1965;  Streib,  1968b)  involve 
essentially  on-site,  participant  observation  occa- 
sionally supplemented  by  the  use  of  records  and 
questionnaires  given  to  available  subjects.  Cross- 
cultural  interview  studies  of  selected  samples 
have  been  used  as  well  (Bengtson  &  Smith, 
1968,  Bringmann  &  Rieder,  1968;  Shanas,  1968). 
Analysis  of  ethnographic  records,  most  notably 
the  Murdock  ethnographic  sample,  has  been  con- 


ducted by  Simmons  (1945)  and  Maxwell  (1971) 
Simmons  investigated  some  100  cultural  charac- 
teristics and  Maxwell  devised  a  Guttman  scale 
of  6  items  on  informational  control  by  the  agec 
and  a  set  of  24  items  related  to  positive  or  nega 
tive  attitudes  and  treatment  of  the  elderly 
Content  analysis  procedures  have  also  been  fre 
quently  used.  Chandler  (1949),  Duncan  (1963) 
and  Haynes  (1962,  1963)  examined  literary  ma 
terials  for  evidence  of  attitudes  toward  the  e! 
derly.  Martel  (1968)  used  an  extensive  conten 
analysis  instrument  on  samples  of  40  to  85  shor 
stories  selected  from  several  sample  years  be 
tween  1890  and  1955  in  issues  of  four  popula 
American  magazines.  Seltzer  and  Atchley  (1971 
studied  carefully  selected  samples  of  children' 
books  from  the  US  published  between  1870  an< 
the  present,.  They  used  three  rating  technique 
on  text  passages:  a  more  traditional  conten 
analysis  classification  by  judges,  semantic  differ 
ential  scales  in  terms  of  which  coders  score* 
passages,  and  a  frequency  count  of  words  re 
ferring  to  old  people  or  things.  Finally,  Palmor 
(1971)  reports  on  an  interesting  approach  i 
which  he  used  264  jokes  and  sayings  about  ol 
people  which  are  classified  into  content  cate 
gories  on  four  scales:  by  subject,  activity/di; 
engagement,  positive/negative  evaluations,  an 
sex  references. 

Studies  dealing  with  attitudes  of  individua 
toward  older  people  also  yield  aggregate  est 
mates  of  societal  sentiment.  The  author,  fc 
example,  included  a  sub-set  of  six  attitude  t< 
ward  old  people  items  in  a  1965  national  san 
pie  survey  of  adults  and  a  variety  of  studi< 
have  been  made  on  student  populations  (Bekk< 
&  Taylor,  1966;  Golde  &  Kogan,  1959;  Koga 
1961b;  Tuckman   &   Lorge,    1953a). 

Findings. — Most  investigators  report  findirx 
which  support  the  view  that  attitudes  towai 
the  elderly  are  most  favorable  in  primitive  s< 
cieties  and  decrease  with  increasing  moderniz 
tion  to  the  point  of  generally  negative  views 
industrialized,  Western  nations  (Burgess,  196 
Chandler,  1949;  Cowgill,  1968;  Parsons,  194 
Shelton,  1965;  Streib,  1968b;  and  Harlan,  196 
cites  others).  This  contention  has  been  serious 
questioned  by  a  number  of  investigators,  ho 
ever.  Haynes  (1962,  1963),  for  example,  su 
gests  that  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  were  n 
generally  as  favorable  toward  the  aged  as  pop 
larly  imagined.  Arth  (1968b)  found  that  the  II 
expressed  ambivalence  about  their  status  ai 
that  the  elderly  were  subjected  to  some  of  t 
characteristic,   modern  stresses  of  age.    He  su 
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Table  1.  The  General  Level  of  Acceptance  and 
Rejection  of  Old  People 

as  Reported  in  Several  Investigations. 

man-Loroe  ( 1952b)      142  graduate  students  i 


'INycliology  of  Aging" 



Vfjo/iiv  lt>mt 

stubborn  H, 

! h.%  are  touchy  40 

They  frequently  quarrel  with  their  children  Mid  relative!  U 

They  are  bossy 

They  meddle  in  other  people's  affairs 
They  are  a  burden  to  their  children 
They  have  too  much  power  in  business  and  politics 
They  are  unproductive 
They  arc  hard  to  get  along  with 
They  are  cranky 
They  are  selfish 
They  are  grouchy 
They  are  in  the  way 
They  are  a  nuisance  to  others 
They  cannot  cooperate  even  on  simple  tasks 
They  are  not  useful  to  themselves  or  others 
Positive  Items: 
They  are  good  to  children 
They  are  kind 
They  make  friends  easily 
■Tatish  1965  National  Sample  of  1469  adults. 
V.jddr,  Items: 
Old  people  are  poor  managers  of  affairs 
Old  people  are  annoying 
Old  people  are  sometimes  inconsiderate  of  the  views  of 

younger  persons 
Old  people  are  apt  to  complain 
"ositive  Items: 
Old  people  like  the  company  of  those  younger 
Old  people  are  valuable  because  of  their  experience  92 

tier  <t  Taylor  (1966)— 100  undergraduate  students. 

%  Agreement  by  Status  of 
Great  Grandparents 
Living  (N=50)         Not  Living  (N  =  50) 
They  are  grouchy  16  0 

They  are  stubborn  40  12 

They  are  touchy  30  10 

pan  (1961b)— Undergraduate  students  at  3  universities. 

Mean  Agreement  (Scale  1-7) 
Boston  NE  NE 

Univ.  Univ.  Univ. 

M/F  M  M 

N  =  168      N  =  128      N  =  186 


23 


79 


people  have  too  much  power  in 
usiness  and  politics 

2.8 

3.4 

3.4 

people  should  have  more  power  in 
usiness  and  politics 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 

6t  old  people  make  one  feel  ill  at  ease 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

st  old  people  are  very  relaxing  to  be  with 

4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

Id  people  expect  to  be  liked,  their  first 
tep  is  to  try  to  get  rid  of  their 
rritating  faults     . 

3.8 

3.9 

4.2 

*n  you  think  about  it,  old  people  have 
)e  same  faults  as  anybody  else 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

order  to  maintain  a  nice  residental 
eighborhood,  it  would  be  best  if  too 
oany  old  people  did  not  live  in  it 

2.4 

2.7 

2.6 

u  can  count  on  finding  a  nice  residential 
eighborhood  when  there  is  a  sizeable 
umber  of  old  people  living  in  it 

4.4 

4.5 

4.1 

st  old  people  are  irritable,  grouchy, 
nd  unpleasant 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

st  old  people  are  cheerful,  agreeable, 
nd  good  humored 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

Table  l   (Continued) 

Moil  .ild  people  maki 

f"r  Ion  tad  r«u 
Mint  old  people  in-,  i 

Oolot ,(  Koga*  (IBM)     ion  Brand 


when  I  an  with  an  (old  panon)  I  leel: 
negative  feelings 
passive,  subordinate 

positive  feelings 

general  outgoing  response 
The  thing  I  like  least  about  (old  people 

irritability 

selfishness,  miserliness 

dependency 
When  an  (old  person)  I  do  not  know  sits 
down  next  to  me  on  a  train  or  bus,  I: 

no  special  behavior,  feeling 

interest  in  other 

feel  strain,  withdrawal 
To  be  friends  with  (an  old  person)  is: 

difficult 

rewarding,  positive 
When  an  old  person  (young  child)  is 
walking  very  slowly  right  in  front  of  me, 
I  feel: 

pity- 
annoyance,  impatience 
Most  of  the  (old  people)  I  have  known: 

positive  descriptions 

negative  descriptions 
When  I  think  of  my  relations  with  my 
grandparents  (parents): 

satisfactory  relation 

unsatisfactory  relation 

non-committal 


1.0           l.fl 

iduatss, 

-Ird 

Old  IV..,.'. 

U  9 

17.  ( 

28.1 
6.3 

0.0 
31.4 

53.8 
28.2 
18.0 

18.6 
76.7 


22.5 
17.5 


75.0 
18.7 


58.1 
23.3 
18.6 


5S.3 

17.8 


8.3 
52.8 


3.3 
13.3 


gests  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
cultural  ideals  and  actual  behavior  toward  the 
elderly. 

Harlan  (1968)  reports  that  the  elderly  occupy 
a  precarious  position  in  the  three  Indian  villages 
he  studied.  Bengtson  and  Smith  (1968)  report 
that  they  found  no  evidence  supporting  the  hy- 
pothesized negative  association  of  status  of  the 
elderly  and  the  extent  of  modernization,  in  their 
interview  study  of  some  5500  18-  to  32-year-old 
men  in  samples  from  Chile,  Argentina,  India, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  and  Nigeria.  In  fact,  they  re- 
port a  slight  positive  relationship  between  these 
two  variables.  Duncan  (1963)  feels  that  the 
social  regard  for  the  elderly  in  the  US  has  ac- 
tually improved  over  time. 

Seltzer  and  Atchley's  (1971)  study  of  chil- 
dren's books  from  the  1870s  to  the  present  in 
the  US  indicated  a  consistently  lower  evaluation 
of  old  people  and  things  but  the  difference  was 
statistically  significant  only  for  the  1870  sample. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  reference  to  old  people 
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and  things,  and  they  did  not  find  an  expected 
linear  relationship  between  increasing  percent- 
age of  aged  in  the  population  and  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  the  elderly.  They  suggest  that  the 
extent  of  negative  views  of  the  elderly  in  the 
US  may  have  been  over-emphasized  by  geron- 
tologists.  Palmore's  (1971)  study  of  humor  indi- 
cated that  56%  of  the  jokes  about  the  aged 
were  negative  (27%  positive  and  17%  neutral). 
Men  were  mentioned  somewhat  more  frequently 
(35%  versus  25%  for  women  and  40%  both  or 
unspecified).  Most  frequently  mentioned  sub- 
jects were:  age  or  longevity  (22%),  physical 
ability  or  appearance  (17%),  old-timer  or  old- 
fashioned  (17%),  sex  ability  or  interest  (12%), 
and  age  concealment  (11%). 

Martel's  (1968)  data  on  magazine  fiction  in 
the  US  indicate  a  declining  status  of  mature 
middle-aged  and  older  people.  He  reports  a 
decline  in  social  distance  between  children  and 
parents  from  1890  to  1955  and  more  but  un- 
reciprocated affection  toward  children.  The 
prime  of  life  is  increasingly  characterized  as 
young  adulthood  rather  than  more  mature  years. 
Prestigeful  meanings  of  age  (experience,  wisdom, 
seasoning)  shift  to  meanings  suggesting  that  old 
people  are  seen  as  past  their  prime  and  "out  of 
it."  Martel  noted  that  the  aged  are  symbolically 
abandoned  as  indicated  in  these  data.  Earlier 
descriptions  represent  the  aged  as  having  close 
friends  among  the  young  adults  in  stories  and 
this  is  omitted  by  the  1950s.  Martel's  cautions 
about  the  screening  effects  of  publication  apply 
to  other  studies  based  on   recorded  material. 

Table  I  summarizes  some  of  the  responses  to 
questions  in  attitude  scales  given  in  the  US 
which  bear  on  the  general  reactions  toward  older 
people.  These  data  suggest  that  between  a  fifth 
and  a  third  of  adults  are  willing  to  agree  to 
relatively  negative  statements  about  older  peo- 
ple  in   general. 

Explanations  of  society-level  attitudes  toward 
the  aged. — Simmons  (1945)  found  that  the  aged 
are  rare  in  primitive  societies  and  because  of 
this,  their  experience  and  continued  functions 
are  generally  accorded  high  prestige.  Cowgill 
(1968)  summarized  these  findings  in  three  propo- 
sitions, that  the  status  of  the  aged  tends  to  be 
higher  in  societies: 

a)  that   are   static; 

b)  where  the  aged  are  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  (i.e.,  3%  aged  60  or  over  in  Thailand, 
which  Cowgill  characterizes  as  on  the  verge  of 
change  in  this  respect.  Harlan  (1954),  however, 
does  not  find  this  to  be  the  reaction  of  a  com- 
munity  to    increased    numbers    of   old    people.); 


c)    where    the    older    individual    can    and    does    perforri 
socially    valued    functions. 

Family  organization  and  economic  base  an 
cited  as  relevant  factors  by  Simmons  (1946).  Hi 
finds  that  old  men  are  more  highly  regarded  ii 
patriarchal  and  herding  or  agricultural  societie 
while  aged  women  tend  to  have  higher  respec 
in  matriarchal  and  in  collecting-hunting-fishin' 
societies,  although  aged  men  fare  well  here  toe 
Palmore  (1971),  also  comments  on  something  c 
a  "double-standard"  in  US  views  of  old  men  an 
women.  Streib  (1968b)  finds  that  late  marriage 
manner  of  rural  property  transfer,  closeness  c 
mother-son  relationships,  migration  of  rur< 
young  to  the  cities,  and,  perhaps,  the  power  hel 
by  the  old  as  factors  enhancing  the  status  c 
the  elderly.  He  expects  a  decline  in  status  wH 
increased  emphasis  on  education  in  Ireland. 

Harlan  (1968)  suggests  that  personal  facto 
such  as  illness,  death  of  spouse,  intra-fami 
conflict,  demands  of  youth,  and  economic  a< 
versity  account  for  the  status  of  the  elder 
rather  than  processes  of  urbanization  and  indu 
trialization.  Linton  (1942)  comments  that  ac 
alone  probably  does  not  increase  individual  pre 
tige. 

A  number  of  studies  discuss  attitudes  abo 
the  elderly  in  terms  of  a  subculture  or  qua; 
minority  group  standing  of  the  aged  (Ros 
1965b;  Barron,  1953).  Barron,  for  example,  do 
not  consider  the  aged  a  functioning  minori 
group  but  sees  essentially  a  "class  war"  betwe< 
old  and  young.  Prejudice  toward  the  elderly 
suggested  as  a  majority  rationalization  of  d 
crimination  against  the  elderly  in  areas  such 
employment.  Streib  (1968a)  feels  this  conceptu 
approach  does  not  help  to  clarify  the  role 
the  aged  in  the  United  States.  Bultena  (196 
finds  support  for  some  of  the  implications 
minority-group  conceptions  but  not  for  others. 
Maxwell  and  Silverman  (1971)  hypothesize  th 
the  factor  governing  old  people's  respect  in  < 
ciety  is  the  amount  of  useful  information  t 
elderly  possess.  In  a  study  of  26  societies  th 
report  a  gamma  of  +.68  between  a  6-item  Gu 
man  scale  of  informational  control  and  a  24-it( 
indicator  of  attitudes  and  treatment  of  the  age 
Research  needs. — Clearly  this  review  sugge 
that  further  research  is  needed  on  society-wi 
views  of  the  elderly  and  linkages  betwe 
this  and  other  levels  of  inquiry  (Cla 
1967).  Current  descriptions  of  attitudes  towa 
the  aged  do  not  permit  consistent  comparisc 
across  cultures  or  even  across  age  groups  witl 
cultures.     In    part   this    may    reflect   a    confusi 
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cultural  ideals  and  actual  behavior  (Arth, 
68b).  The  field  lacks  instruments  of  researched 
oquacy  appropriate  for  different  cultural  con- 
its  and  age  groups.  Refinements  in  what  is 
ended  by  "old"  and  what  constitutes  a  so- 
fal  attitude  toward  the  elderly  are  needed, 
imons  (1945)  points  to  a  need  for  careful  ex- 
ination  of  the  positive  or  negative  meaning 
behaviors.  This  became  apparent  in  coding 
dent  statements  about  old  people  where  the 
hor  found  considerable  disagreement  between 
Jers  and  subject  self-ratings  as  to  the  posi- 
I  neutral,  or  negative  sense  of  subject  state- 
nts. 

rhere  is  need  for  adequate,  representative 
ipling  (Harlan,  1968)  and  studies  designed  to 
ilore  explanatory  variables  and  consequences 
differing  views  of  the  aged.  Emphasis  on 
oretically  connected  explanations  is  greatly 
ded.  Some  helpful  leads  in  terms  of  age 
■nation  (Riley,  1971),  information  held 
axwell.  1971),  modernity,  etc.,  exist,  but  the 
quacy  of  these  explanations  remains  unre- 
'ed.    Studies  should  be  undertaken  which  per- 

a  longitudinal  assessment  of  changes  in  atti- 
es  toward  the  elderly,  correlated  with  other 
ial  change  processes  and  taking  into  account 

and  role  relationships  of  those  who  hold 
tudes  and  the  aged  these  attitudes  are  about. 

increased  emphasis  upon  sub-cultural  con- 
's is  also  likely  to  be  useful  (Harper  &  Garza, 


vidual-Level  Studies 

tudies  of  this  type  gather  data  from  individ- 
and  examine  it  either  in  terms  of  individual- 
I  explanations  or  contrast  subgroup  varia- 
s  in  views  of  the  elderly.  They  tend  to  em- 
size  instrument  development  more  than  is 
of  society-level  investigations,  yet  explana- 


s  for  differences  in  views  are  conceptually 
consistent  and  largely  unresearched. 
pproaches. — A  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
ssment  of  attitudes  toward  the  elderly  have 
i  developed  including  several  likert-fype 
es  of  attitudes  toward  old  people  or  old 
fers  (Axelrod  &  Eisdorfer,  1961;  Drake,  1957; 
orfer,  1966,  Hickey  &  Kalish,  1968;  Kirch- 
_Lindbom,  &  Paterson,  1952;  Kogan,  1961b, 
"avish,  1970;  Silverman,  1966;  Tuckman  & 
je,  I952e;  1953a).  The  semantic  differential 
been  used  (Eisdorfer  &  Altrocchi,  1961;  Ko- 
&  Wallach,  1961a;  Knapp  &  Moss,  1963; 
sncranz  &  McNevin,  1969)  as  well  as  content 
'ysh    approaches    (Britton    &    Britton,     1970; 


Cabot,    1961;   Coe,    IV6/:    Eildorfer    &    Wilkie 

1967;  Golde  &   Kogan,    1959;   Hickey,    Mickey   & 

1968;  Kahana  &  Coe.  1969a;  M 
1970;  Neugarten  &  Gutmann,  1958).  A  number 
of  other  procedures  have  been  proposed  and 
used:  Q-sort  (Newfield,  1971),  Sough  Adjective 
Rating  Scale  (Aaronson,  196-1),  A,,,-  Constraint 
Score  (Neugarten  et  al.a  1965;  Troll  & 
berg,  1970),  Occupation  'Retiree  Ratings  (Cutler, 
1971)  Generation  Rating  Scales  (Cameron,  1971) 
and  "Age-Appropriate  Attitudes"  (Kastenbaum 
&  Durkee,  1 964a, b).  Selected  examples  of  these 
measurement  approaches  will  be  briefly  intro- 
duced below. - 

Representative  instruments. — Although  Din- 
kel's  (1944)  study  of  attitudes  of  children  to- 
ward supporting  aged  parents  included  a  20- 
statement  "opinion-aire"  about  a  child's  respon- 
sibility toward  aged  parents  and  parent  expecta- 
tions, it  was  the  work  of  Tuckman  and  Lorge 
(I952e,  1953a)  which  initiated  measurement 
interest  on  attitudes  toward  old  people.  They 
developed  two  scales.  One  included  5!  short 
statements  of  erroneous  views  about  older  work- 
ers (defined  as  45  +  )  the  other  137  statements 
expressing  erroneous  views  about  old  people  in 
general  (age  not  specified).  Subjects  circled 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  indicating  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  statements.  Scores  on  each 
scale  consisted  of  the  total  number  of  "Yes" 
responses.  Scores  were  examined  by  sub-cate- 
gory (9  for  the  old-worker  scale  and  13  for  the 
old-person  scale),  by  percentage  agreement  with 
individual  items  and  by  total  scale  score.  In- 
dices of  the  validity  or  reliability  of  the  scale 
are  not  reported,  although  problems  of  establish- 
ing that  "stereotype"  statements  are  in  fact  er- 
roneous were  mentioned,  and  they  report  that 
continuous  response  scales  (in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  old  people  to  which  the  subject  feels  the 
stereotype  statement  applies)  rather  than  a 
"Yes"-"No"  dichotomy  makes  little  substantive 
difference  (Tuckman  &  Lorge,  1953b,  1954b). 
Statements  were  derived  from  the  authors'  ex- 
periences, interviews  with  various  public  service 
agents,  employers,  and  clinical  practitioners, 
rather  than  a  specific  theoretical  perspective. 
The  scale  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  groups 
of  college  students  (Perril,  1963;  Tuckman  & 
Lorge,  1953a),  old  people  in  various  commun- 
ity    and     institutional     settings     (Merrill,     1969; 

2.  Scale  items,  instructions,  and  selected  comments  and  out- 
comes of  many  of  these  instruments  have  been  collected  and 
are  available.  Most  of  the  scales  are  provided  in  the  original 
citations  but  it  was  felt  that  the  cause  of  greater  in- 
strument refinement  and  consistency  might  be  advanced  some- 
what if  instruments  were  pulled  together.  Write  to  the  author, 
Dept.  of  Sociology,    University  of  Minnesota,    Minneapolis,   55455^ 
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Tuckman  &  Lorge,  I952b,d,  1958b,  college 
sophomores  and  both  of  their  parents  (Tuck- 
man, Lorge,  &  Spooner,  1953),  people  experi- 
enced and  unexperienced  with  the  aged  (Tuck- 
man &  Lorge,  1958a),  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  (Lorge,  Tuckman,  &  Abrams, 
1954),  and  four  groups  of  differing  ages  (Tuck- 
man &  Lorge,  1953c).  The  older  worker  scale 
has  been  used  with  a  conference  group  of  vari- 
ous employment  specialists  (Tuckman  &  Lorge, 
1952c).  Differences  in  average  stereotype  scores 
by  various  partitions  of  subject  populations  are 
not  great,  but  large  observed  differences  in  per- 
centage of  agreement  with  different  scale  items 
on  both  scales  lead  the  investigators  to  conclude 
that  subjects  are  reluctant  to  agree  with  nega- 
tive items  about  older  people. 

By  contrast,   Kirchner's  et  al.   (1952)   scale  of 
attitudes    toward    the    old    person    in    the    labor 
market  was  fairly  carefully  examined  in  terms  of 
reliability  and  validity,   although   on   small   sam- 
ples.    Starting    with    53    likert    items    developed 
from  the   literature  and  other  sources,  the  final 
24-item    scale    resulted    from    a    series    of    item 
analyses   using   samples  of  college   students   and 
workers  and  managers  from  a  laundry  and  metal- 
work  plant.    Scored  on  the  sum  of  weighted   (5- 
point   agreement   scale)    responses,    Kirchner    re- 
ports even-odd  reliability  coefficients  of  .90  and 
management-employee  average  score  differences 
in   the  direction   of   less  favorable  views   of  old 
workers     held     by     supervisors     and     managers. 
Neither    old-worker    scale    seems    to    have    at- 
tracted  further   interest,    at   least   in   the   geron- 
tological    literature.     Other    investigators    have 
modified  and  used  the  Tuckman-Lorge  old  person 
scale,    however.    Axelrod    and    Eisdorfer    (1961), 
for  example,   gave  the   scale   to   five   groups   of 
students.    Each  group  received  different  instruc- 
tions on  the  age-referent  of  the  questions  (35,  45, 
55,  65,  and  75-year-olds),  and  the  original    137- 
item    Tuckman-Lorge    scale    was    reduced    to    96 
items,   which    included   characteristics   not   often 
attributed   to   other  than   old   people.     Eisdorfer 
(1966)   also   reports  a   re-analysis  item   in  which 
he  questions  context  differences  in  response.    He 
suggests  that  all   137  original  items  be  given  but 
that  the  analysis  be  limited  to  79  items  found  to 
consistently    differentiate    between    young    and 
old.    This   revised   scale   was   used   by    Bekker   & 
Taylor  (1966),  Lane  (1964),  and  Pihlblad,  Rosen- 
cranz,  &  McNevin,  (1967). 

Kogan  (1961b)  developed  a  scale  of  17  pairs 
of  essentially  identical  positive  and  negatively 
stated    items    taken    from    the    ethnic    prejudice 


literature  and  covering  areas  such  as  residenc 
tension,  homogeneity,  intergenerational  relation 
dependence,    cognitive    style,    personal    appea 
ance,  and  power.   The  scale  is  designed  to  refta 
positive     and     negative     attitudes     (prejudice 
rather  than  stereotypes,  as  in  the  Tuckman-Lor< 
scales.     Separate    positive    and    negative    sea 
scores   were   derived    by   summing   weighted   ( 
point  agreement  scale)   responses  and  reliabili 
co-efficients  of  .66  to  .83   are  reported— high 
for  the  negative  scale.    Silverman  (1966)  furth 
examined  the  scale  findings  some  negative  con 
lation  with  a   social   desirability  scale   ( -  .3  f 
men  and    -.1   for  women)  and  with  a  fol low- 
test  asking   for  the   subject's   preference  for 
terviewing    retired    people    compared    to    otr 
groups    (r  =  .4)    from    which    he    concludes   tr 
response-set  bias  may  account  for  some  of  l< 
gan's    (1961b)    observed    correlations    and    tf 
the  scale  is  capable  of  predicting  disposition 
associate    with    the    aged.     Further    use    of   1 
scale  was  made  by  Kogan  and  Shelton   (196; 
and  most  recently  by  House  and  Gaitz  (197 
The    writer    developed    a    series    of   40    lik 
items  on  attitudes  toward  old  people  develop 
from  open-ended   responses  by  college  stude 
to  a  modification  of  the  Twenty  Statements  T 
(the  Old  Person  Twenty  Statement  Test— OP1 
—asked   for    20   statements   in    response   to 
query,  "old  people  are  .  .  .").    This  was  given 
students  in  1962  and  on  the  basis  of  item  anal 
reduced    to    15    agree-disagree    items.     Subje 
were   also    asked   to    judge   whether   items  w 
positive,  negative,  or  neutral  regarding  old  p 
pie.    Six  of  these  scale  items  were  selected  to 
administered  in  a    1965   NORC  survey  of  a 
tional  sample  of   1469  adults.    Analysis  of  i\ 
responses  clearly  indicates  more  than  one  din 
sion  in  the  adult  sample  but  not  in  the  stuc 
samples,   as  well   as  a   difference  in   response 
positive  and  negative  items.    Responses  to  tf 
six  items  are  shown  in  Tables  I  and  2. 

Rosencranz  and  McNevin  (1969)  develope 
32-item  semantic  differential  scale  in  which  1 
asked  subjects  to  rate  each  of  three  age  c 
gories  (20-30,  40-55,  and  70-85).  Factor  an 
sis  of  data  from  287  undergraduate  student: 
suited  in  three  factors:  (a)  Instrumental-lnd 
tive,  (b)  Autonomous-Dependent,  and  (c) 
sonal  Acceptability-Unacceptability.  Fa 
scores  on  these  three  dimensions  were  us* 
their  analysis  to  characterize  the  subject's 
tude  toward  old  people. 

In  a    1964  study  of  423  college  students, 
writer   selected    I  10  semantic   differential   I 
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>  reflect  analytic  dimensions  of  perception  of 
ie  aged  suggested  by  various  sociological 
eories.  Sixty-two  items  were  used  to  rate  old 
sople  by  each  half  of  the  sample  (14  items 
Bre  identical  for  both  forms  of  the  test),  and 
spondents  were  asked  to  go  back  and  rate  their 
vn  responses  in  terms  of  positive,  negative,  or 
lutral  feelings  about  old  people.  A  factor 
lalysis  of  the  14  scales  answered  by  both  halves 
the  sample  indicated  five  factors:  (a)  Individ- 
ility,  (b)  Submissiveness,  (c)  Constriction,  (d) 
iminism,  and   (f)   Worthiness. 

A  number  of  different  content  analysis  ap- 
oaches  have  been  used  in  the  assessment  of 
titudes  toward  the  elderly.  Golde  and  Kogan 
959)  developed  a  sentence  completion  proce- 
ire  consisting  of  25  matched  sentence  stems 
tout  "old  people"  and  "people  in  general." 
ese  reflect  many  characteristics  such  as  emo- 
>ns,  physical  attributes,  interpersonal  qualities, 
d  values.  Responses  to  each  statement  stem 
sre  coded  into  content  categories  and  sum- 
jrized  in  terms  of  percentages.  This  proce- 
re  or  a  variant  of  it  is  used  by  House  and 
B  (1970)  and  Traxler  (1971). 
Responses  to  pictures  of  people  of  different 
parent  ages  has  been  used  with  success  by 
tton  and  Britton  (1969,  1970)  and  Neugarten 
d  Gutmann  (1958).  Hickey  et  al.  (1968)  an- 
'zed  essays  grade  school  children  were  asked  to 
ite  on  "An  old  person  like  your  grandparents," 
ere  perceived  physical  and  social  characteris- 
s  were  used  as  the  content  analytic  dimen- 
ns.  Coe  (1967)  tape-recorded  hospital  staff 
cussions  about  elderly  patients  and  classified 
s  statements  by  several  criteria  including  atti- 
Jes  toward  the  aged.  Other  investigators  have 
:ed  for  open-ended  responses  to  general  sen- 
ice  stems.  Kahana  and  Coe  (1969a),  for  ex- 
iple,  asked  staff  and  ambulatory  residents  in  a 
ne  for  the  aged  to  provide  a  number  of  re-  ' 
>nses  to  the  TST  ("Who  am  I  .  .  .")  and  to 
i  statement  "Who  is  this  resident  .  .  ."  Coders 
sn  classified  these  statements  on  five  dimen- 
ns:  Present-Past  Orientation,  Family  Refer- 
:e,  Professional  Perspectives,  Favorable-Nega- 
e  views,  and  a  General  dimension  which  in- 
ded  role,  affective,  personality,  physical,  and 
ier  responses.  Cabot  (1961)  used  the  stem, 
/hen  I  am  with  an  older  person,  I  ..."  to 
estigate  attitudes  toward  the  elderly, 
rhe  writer's  "Old  Person  Twenty  Statement 
it"  (OPTST)  asks  a  respondent  for  20  state- 
nts  in  response  to  the  stem,   "I  think  old  peo- 


ple  are    ...      (,„    ..,„., 
characterize  old  people).    These  statem.- 
content    analyzed    using    a    computer    procedure 
l>ed   by  Cleveland  and   McTaviih    (1970), 
which  yields  a  similarity  score  between  pairs  of 
respondents    in    terms    of    their    verbage    about 
older  people.    Similarity  scores  are  then  analyzed 
by    cluster    and    smallest    space    procedu 
studying  the  complexity  and  homogeneity 
conceptual    or    linguistic   orientation    toward   old 
people.      Preliminary     results     (McTavish,     1970) 
suggest    a    three    dimensional    attitudinal    space 
within  which  there  seem  to  be  three  more  or  less 
homogeneous  views  of  older  people. 

Aaronson  (1966)  used  a  version  of  the  Gough 
Adjective  Rating  Scale  which  included  96  of  the 
300  words  that  were  more  clearly  associated  with 
one  of  the  decade  intervals  between  ages  5  and 
85.  Responses  of  students  were  used  to  segre- 
gate words  by  age,  and  age-category  ratings 
were  factor  analyzed,  yielding  three  factors  for 
the  more  frequent  words  (energetic  outgoingness, 
anergic  constriction,  and  socialized  control),  and 
three  for  the  less  frequent  words  (mature  re- 
straint, youthful  exuberance,  and  asocial  ineffi- 
ciency). 

Neugarten  et  al.  (1965)  and  Troll  and 
Schlossberg  (1970)  used  an  "age  constraint" 
score  which  is  relevant  here,  indicating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  subject  feels  a  varied  list  of  39 
adult  behaviors  are  appropriate  only  for  those 
in  a  more  restricted  range  of  age  categories 
rather  than  appropriate  for  adults  without  re- 
gard to  their  age.  In  a  somewhat  different  pro- 
cedure, Cutler  (1971)  asked  subjects  to  rate 
nine  general  occupational  titles  on  general 
standing,  using  the  familiar  North-Hatt  occupa- 
tion rating  procedure.  Respondents  were  also 
asked  to  rate  the  same  titles  with  the  prefix 
"retired,"  and  discrepancy  scores  between  these 
two  sets  of  ratings  were  examined. 

Findings. — An  assessment  of  findings  from 
studies  of  individual  perceptions  of  older  people 
is  hampered  by  the  nature  of  the  samples  used 
(generally  college  students),  the  nature  of  mea- 
surement instruments  (lacking  comparability 
across  studies),  and  reporting  practices  (often 
brief  and  low  on  technical  detail).  As  in  the 
case  of  society-level  studies,  however,  the  em- 
phasis tends  to  be  on  aspects  of  studies  which 
suggest  a  higher  level  of  negative  attitudes  about 
old  people. 

Populations  studied  include  college  students 
(Aaronson,  1966;  Axelrod  &  Eisdorfer,  1961;  Bek- 
ker  &  Taylor,    1966;   Brockman,    1969;   Britton   & 
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Britton,      1970;     Drake,      1957;     Eisdorfer,      1966; 
Golde  &   Kogan,    1959;   Kogan,    1961b,   Kogan  & 
Shelton,     1962b;    Lane,     1964;    McTavish,     1970; 
Perril,      1963;     Rosencranz     &     McNevin,      1969; 
Tuckman  &  Lorge,   I952e,    1953a,    1958a),  co//ege 
students  and  their  parents   (Traxler,    1971;  Tuck- 
man et  al.    1953),  professionals  (Coe,    1967;  Eis- 
dorfer &  Altrocchi,    1961;  Fletcher,    1971;  House 
&   Gaitz,    1970;    Kirchner,    1957;    Moberg,    1969; 
Spence,    1968,   Troll    &   Schlossberg,    1970;   Tuck- 
man  &    Lorge,    1952c),   interviewers    (Pihlblad  et 
al.,      1967),     older    people     in     various    settings 
(Kahana    &   Coe,    1969b;    Kogan,    1961a;    Kogan 
&   Shelton,    1962a, b;    Kogan   &   Wallach,    1961a; 
Smith,  1966b;  Tuckman  &  Lorge,  1962b, c;  1958b), 
hospital    patients    in    rooms    with    older    people 
(Merrill    &   Gunter,    1969),   samples  of  adults   of 
various  ages  (Bringmann  &  Rieder,    1968;  Cabot, 
1961;   Cameron,    1971;    Kalish    &  Johnson,    1970; 
Knapp  &   Moss,    1963;   McTavish,    1970;   Neugar- 
ten,    1958;  Neugarten  &   Peterson,    1957,   Shanas, 
1962;   Smith,    1966a;  Tuckman   &   Lorge,    1958a); 
employees  and  employers  (Kirchner  et  al.,    1952; 
Kosberg,   Mendlovitz,   &  Cohen,    1971;   Newfield, 
1971),  and  children  and  youth  (Britton  &  Britton, 
1970;  Cabot,    1961;  Hickey  et  al.,    1968;  Hickey 
&    Kalish,    1968;    Kahana,    1968;    Kahana    &   Coe, 
1969a;    Kahana    &    Kahana,     1970,    Lane,     1962; 
Lorge  et  al.,    1954). 

These  studies  suggest  that  "old  people"  and 
"old  age"  are  meaningful  concepts  toward  which 
somewhat  distinctive  perceptions  are  held  by 
old  and  young  respondents  (Aaronson,  1966; 
Eisdorfer  &  Altrocchi,  1961;  Hickey  et  al.,  1968; 
Hickey  &  Kalish,  1968;  Kahana,  1968;  Tuckman  & 
Lorge,  1 953c, d).  Stereotyped  views  of  the  el- 
derly uncovered  in  various  studies  include  views 
that  old  people  are  generally  ill,  tired,  not 
sexually  interested,  mentally  slower,  forgetful  and 
less  able  to  learn  new  things,  grouchy,  withdrawn, 
feeling  sorry  for  themselves,  less  likely  to  partici- 
pate in  activities  (except,  perhaps,  religion),  iso- 
lated, in  the  least  happy  or  fortunate  time  of 
life,  unproductive,  and  defensive  in  various  com- 
binations and  with  varying  emphases.  Table  I 
•includes  selected  items  which  indicate  that  about 
a  quarter  of  these  respondents  are  willing  to 
agree  with  those  scale  items  which  are  some- 
what more  central  to  an  over-all  personal  rejec- 
tion or  prejudice  toward  old  people,  although  it 
could  be  argued  that  even  some  of  these  state- 
ments should  be  considered  relatively  remote 
indicators  of  the  respondent's  personal  rejection 
of  the  elderly.  Many  scale  items  used  in  scales 
reflect  attitudes  about  the  prospect  of  aging  or 


undesirable  personal  traits  rather  than  attitude 
toward  the  elderly  themselves. 

Not  only  are  views  of  the  elderly  apparentl 
not  uniformly  negative,  but  evidence  suggesl 
that  orientations  are  multidimensional  (Kogai 
1961a).  Where  factor  analytic  procedures  ar 
used,  a  strong  evaluative  factor  is  usually  note 
(Eisdorfer  &  Altrocchi,  1961;  Kogan  &  Wallacl 
1961a;  Rosencranz  &  McNevin,  1969),  and  th 
was  also  found  in  the  writer's  1964  study.  B< 
yond  this,  the  number  and  character  of  facto 
varies.  Eisdorfer  and  Altrocchi  (1961)  repo 
four  or  five  (Evaluative,  Potency,  Activity,  U 
derstandability,  and  perhaps  Self-dangerous 
Kogan  and  Wallach  (1961a)  use  only  the  evalu. 
five  factor  but  Rosencranz  and  McNevin  (I96( 
examine  three  dimensions  (Instrumental-lneffe 
five,  Autonomous-Dependent,  and  Personal  A 
ceptability-Unacceptability).  Aaronson  (196 
finds  six  factors  among  adjective  check-list  dat 
for  more  frequent  words  (Energetic  Outgoin 
ness,  Socialized  Control,  and  Anergic  Constri 
tion),  and  for  less  frequent  words  (Mature  R 
straint,  Youthful  Exuberance,  and  Asocial  Inef 
ciency).  Finally,  the  writer,  in  a  semantic-diff< 
ential  study  of  423  college  students  in  19 
found  five  factors  (Individuality,  Submissivene 
Constriction,  Feminism,  and  Worthiness).  Mc 
work  on  the  unidimensionality  of  scales  and  t 
dimensional  structure  of  orientations  toward  c 
people  is  clearly  needed  and  these  should 
elude  the  expectation  that  the  complexity 
views  will  vary  characteristically  by  socio-cultu 
context    and    interactive    relationship. 

Studies  of  correlates  of  perceptions  of  the 
derly  have  explored  a  relatively  narrow  a 
theoretically  unexciting  range  of  variables  a 
the  pursuit  in  the  literature  rarely  extends  I 
yond  simple  zero-order  correlations  or  mean  < 
ferences.  Main  correlates  in  the  literature  are 
follows: 

(a)  Age. — Fewer  stereotypes  and  negat 
views  about  older  people  or  workers  are  h 
by  older  individuals  (Knapp  &  Moss,  1963;  Koc 
&  Wallach,  1961a;  Neugarten,  1958;  Newfie 
1971),  although  more  similarities  than  difl 
ences  are  noted  on  Q-sorted  wishes  for  la 
life;  Kogan  &  Shelton  (1962a),  note  some  i 
differences;  Cameron  (1971)  and  Hickey  < 
Kalish  (1968),  note  differences  on  descripl 
not  evaluative  items;  Tuckman  &  Lorge,  195 
1 953a, b,  although  differences  were  not  sigr 
cant  in  one  study;  Kirchner  et  al.  (1952),  c 
cerning  old  workers;  Perril  (1963)  and  P 
blad  et  al.    (1967)   find   an   association   betw 
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the  age  of  nine  interviewers  and  their  Tu<  kman 
Lorge  stereotype  scores  but  no  difference  with 
age  by  another  measure  of  favorableness  of  re 
action  to  the  interview  subject.  A  curvilinear 
relationship  with  age  where  the  middle  aged 
have  less  regard  for  the  elderly  than  either  older 
sr  younger  groups  is  indicated  by  Kalish  and 
Johnson  (1970).  The  writer  (1970)  found  age 
differences  in  attitude  toward  old  people  within 
;ex,  ethnic,  and  marital  status  categories. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  no  relationship  with  age 
if  respondent  was  also  reported  (Hickey  & 
(alish,  1968;  Kogan,  1961a;  Merrill  &  Gunter, 
969;  Troll  &  Schlossberg  1970),  and  by  one 
neasure  of  favorableness  toward  old  people  in 
he  study  by  Pihlblad  et  al.  (1967).  Finally, 
(ogan  and  Wallach  (1961a)  report  a  positive 
issociation  with  age,  older  subjects  being  more 
egative  in  their  views  of  the  elderly. 

(b)  Sex. — There  is  conflicting  evidence  in  the 
terature  on  sex  differences  in  views  of  old  peo- 
ple. Some  reports  indicate  slightly  more  nega- 
ive  views  are  held  by  women  and  their  views 
re  somewhat  more  stereotyped  (Kogan  &  Shel- 
Dn,  1962a;  Neugarten,  1958;  Perril,  1963;  Mer- 
I!  &  Gunter,  1969;  Tuckman  &  Lorge,  I952e). 
)pposing    results    suggesting    females    are    less 
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Fig.  I.  Percentage  of  married  people  agreeing  with 
J  statement,  "old  people  are  annoying,"  by  race,  sex, 
d  age  for  the  writer's  1965  National  Survey.  NF  = 
igro  female;  NM  =  Negro  male;  WF=white  female; 
M-white  male.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases, 
e  gradations  around  age  65  could  not  be  reliably  dis- 
guished  and  data  were  grouped  into  the  broader 
tegories  in   this   figure. 


negative  in  their  views  then  males  are  r< 
by  Troll  and  Schlossberg   (1970) 

Hon   will,   sex   is   reported  by  othei 
Britton,    1970;  Kogan,    1961b, 
Nevin,    1969;   Traxler,    1971;   Tuckman   8 
1953a,  b).    From  H  e  writer's  re  i 

it  appears  that  the  association  will 
more  complex   than   previousl 

(c)  Social  class.— A  m  |  ip  be- 
tween stereotyped  views  and  social  class  seems 
indicated  in  Hickey  et  al.  (1968),  Neugarten 
and  Peterson  (1957),  and  Rosencranz  an 
Nevin  (1969),  although  Neugarten  (1958)  re- 
ports no  association,  and  little  association 
appears  in  the  writer's  1965  national  survey. 
Merrill  and  Gunter  (1969)  and  Troll  and  Schloss- 
berg (1970)  report  a  negative  association  of 
stereotype  views  and  education,  and  Kosberg 
et  al.  (1971)  suggest  that  differences  exist  by 
occupational    category    of    respondent. 

(d)  Ethnic  group.— Newfield  (1971)  reports 
ethnic  group  differences  in  orientation  to  later 
life  and  Negro-white  differences  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  more  persistent  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  older  people  in  the  writer's  national  sur- 
vey data  shown  in  Table  2  and  Figure    I. 

(e)  Family. — Students  with  living  great-grand- 
parents show  fewer  stereotypes  than  those  with 
living  grandparents  only  (Bekker  &  Taylor,  1966). 
Perril  ( 1963)  reports  differences  by  marital  status 
of  the  subject.  Parents  in  Tuckman's  study  (Tuck- 
man et  al.,  1953)  have  more  stereotyped  views 
than  their  children.  But  Traxler  (1971)  reports 
the  opposite  finding.  Tuckman  et  al.  (1953) 
also  find  significant  differences  between  mother- 
daughter  and  father-daughter  views.  In  a  three- 
generation  study,  Kalish  and  Johnson  (1970) 
report  varying  correlations  of  mother-daughter 
views  and  greater  distances  in  views  of  grand- 
mother and  mother. 

(f)  Other  attitudes.— Kogan  (1961b)  reports 
some  interesting  correlations  between  his  scale 
of  prejudice  toward  old  people  and  other  atti- 
tudinal  scales.  Positive  correlations  were  found 
between  the  old-person  scale  and  an  authori- 
tarianism scale,  Scrole's  anomie  scale  and  a  col- 
lection of  anti-minority  and  disability  scales  for 
college  students  he  tested.  No  association  was 
found,  however,  between  the  old  people  scale 
and  authoritarianism  or  a  scale  of  religious  con- 
ventionalism in  a  sample  of  non-institutionalized 
older  people. 

(g)  Other  correlates. — A  number  of  other 
findings  seem  to  be  in  evidence  in  the  literature. 
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Table  2.  National  Survey  Responses  to  the  Item: 

"Old  People  Are  Annoying." 

by  Selected  Characteristics. 


%  Strongly 

Agree  or  Agree 

Somewhat 

N 

Total 

36 

1458 

Sex 

male 

35 

703 

female 

36 

755 

Race 

white 

34 

1278 

Negro 

49 

174 

Race  and  Sex 

Negro  male 

56 

80 

Negro  female 

46 

95 

white  male 

34 

626 

white  female 

35 

662 

Age 

17-29 

37 

301 

30-39 

25 

316 

40-49 

34 

303 

50-59 

40 

211 

60-69 

51 

177 

70-99 

40 

147 

Marital  status 

married 

35 

1159 

single 

40 

107 

other 

43 

192 

Social  class 

upper 

41 

362 

(SEI) 

high  middle 

39 

349 

low  middle 

37 

340 

lower 

28 

355 

Income 

$4,999  or  less 

44 

554 

$5,000 -$7,999 

34 

491 

$8,000  and  over 

29 

402 

Education 

some  ! 

high  school  or  less 

42 

682 

high  school  graduate 

33 

408 

some 

college 

25 

218 

college  graduate 

37 

149 

Region 

East 

36 

339 

Central 

33 

448 

South 

41 

430 

West 

36 

241 

Residence 

metropolitan  county 

35 

932 

other  counties 

39 

526 

Political  self-definition 

liberal 

39 

498 

conservative 

35 

495 

neither 

33 

223 

Occupation 

professional 

30 

176 

farmers 

37 

100 

managers 

26 

164 

clerical 

29 

87 

sales 

34 

68 

craftsmen 

37 

331 

operatives 

41 

285 

private  household 

64 

11 

service 

41 

88 

farm  laborers 

75 

8 

laborers 

49 

88 

Note.— Scale  items  were  administered  by  the  NORC  in  their  June,  1965, 
national  sample  survey  of  adults  in  the  United  States.  The  sample  was 
a  modified  block  sample  in  which  interviewers  were  given  a  specified 
area  in  which  to  work  and  a  quota  to  fill  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  employ- 
ment status.  Blocks  were  selected  on  a  probability  basis.  The  sample  is 
representative  of  national  distributions  on  several  available  character- 
istics. Subjects  were  told,  "Now  I  have  a  question  about  old  people.  I'll 
read  you  six  statements,  and  you  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  each."  Response  alternatives  to  scale  items  were  strongly  agree, 
agree  somewhat,  disagree  somewhat,  and  strongly  disagree.  Don't  know 
and  no  responses  were  omitted  above.  Responses  to  only  one  scale  item 
are  shown  above.  The  other  five  scale  items  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Perril  (1963)  reported  differences  in  views  of  old 
people  by  religion  and  residence.  Hickey  et  al. 
(1968)  found  no  association  by  religion.    Rosen- 


cranz  and  McNevin  (1969)  reported  little  differ 

ence  by  size  of  community.    Tuckman  and  Lorge 

( 1958b)  reported  an  association  betwen  the  Cor 

nell    Medical    Index    and    their   scale   of   stereo 

typed  views   but  only  for  college   students,   no 

old  people.    Kirchner  et  al.  (1952)  reported  tha 

employees   have   more  favorable  views  of  olde 

workers  than  do  employers,  and  little  differeno 

was   found   across   seven   professional   groups  i 

attitudes  toward  older  workers  in  a   later  stud 

(Kirchner,    1957).    Stereotyped  views  were  hel« 

by  experts  and  professionals  (Coe,    1967;  Dona 

hue,   1965;  Fletcher  et  al.,   1971;  House  &  Gait 

1970;  Kahana  &  Coe,   1969a;  Kent,   1965;  Spenc 

&  Feigenbaum,    1968;  Tuckman  &   Lorge,    1952c 

and  among  interviewers   (Pihlblad  et  al.,    1967 

Courses  in  gerontology  seem  to  be  of  little  hel 

in  changing  attitudes  toward  the  elderly  as  ind 

cated   in   a   before-after  study  by  Tuckman  an 

Lorge  (1954b),  by  Troll  and  Schlossberg,  (1970 

and    by    Fletcher    et    al.    (1971).     Tuckman    an 

Lorge  (I952d)  found  that  older  people  who  ai 

less  able  to  function  in  the  community,  as  ind 

cated  by  their  living  in  more  protective  enviroi 

ments,  subscribe  to  more  stereotypes  about  ol 

people.    They  also  indicated   (Tuckman  &  Lorg 

1953d)  that  subjects  who  use  chronological  ac 

in  their  thinking  about  age  and  those  who  s< 

the  onset  of  aging  to  be  earlier  than  others  ho 

more    stereotypes.     The    number   of   stereotyp 

held  also   increases  with  the  age  of  the  perse 

toward  whom  the  attitudes  are  directed  (Axelrc 

&    Eisdorfer,    1961;    Eisdorfer,    1966).    Older  r 

spondents  have  a  stronger  acquiescence  tendem 

on    likert    items    (Kogan,     1961a),    and    there 

apparently  no  greater  variability  in  response 

attitude  items  about  old  people  among  the  old 

respondents  in   Kogan's  study   (1961a). 

Table  2  presents  differences  on  one  of  t 
writer's  likert  scale  items,  "Old  people  are  e 
noying";  a  rather  mildly  negative,  global  stai 
ment  which  was  included  in  the  1965  natior 
survey  of  adults.  The  percentage  agreeing  wi 
the  statement  is  presented  in  Figure  I  by  rat 
sex,  and  age,  for  married  white  males,  wh 
females,   Negro  males,  and   Negro  females. 

The  general  impression  of  correlates  of  al 
tudes  toward  the  elderly  found  in  the  literati 
is  that  the  associations  are  small  and  somewl 
inconsistent  but  that  more  interesting  different 
are  evident  when  the  subject  is  pursued  beyo 
a  simplistic,  zero-order  correlation  and  wh< 
more  rigorous  sampling  and  controls  are  used 
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ssible    Consequences    of    Attitudes    Toward 
der  People 

There  is  almost  no  systematic  attention  to 
ssible  effects  of  negative  views  of  older  peo- 
i.  General  comments  in  the  literature  suggest 
it  other's  views  may  affect  an  older  person's 
►lings  of  adequacy,  usefulness,  security,  or  de- 
jssion  (Ginzberg,  1952,  Kahana  &  Coe,  1969a; 
/in,  1964;  Linden,  1957a;  Palmore,  1969;  Tuck- 
n  &  Lorge,  1953a).  Possible  self-hatred  on 
i  part  of  older  people  such  as  one  might  ex 
:t  of  a  minority  group  are  also  mentioned 
irron,  1953;  Kogan,  1961a).  There  is  a  sug- 
ition  that  the  views  one  holds  of  the  elderly 
y  have  an  impact  on  one's  treatment  of  the 
erly,  especially  for  groups  such  as  physicians 
J  other  service  professionals  (Coe,  1967; 
itschler,  1971;  Spence  &  Feigenbaum,  1968), 
they  may  affect  adjudication  of  incompetency 
aney  &  Miller,  1969),  self-definitions  of  age 
au,  1956),  social  integration  (Blau,  1961; 
ith,  1966b),  or  perhaps,  performances  by  the 
erly  (Lair  &  Moon,  1970).  Linden  (1957b) 
>poses  effects  for  juvenile  delinquency,  Kos- 
g  et  al.  (1971)  speak  of  the  influence  of  su- 
visor's  attitudes  on  older  workers,  and  Pihl- 
d  et  al.  (1967)  expected  but  did  not  find  an 
uence  of  interviewer  attitude  on  interviewer 
ction  toward  interviews  with  older  people, 
jarly  this  is  a  further  area  for  careful  con- 
•tualization  and  research.  Just  what  are  the 
isequences  of  differing  attitudes  toward  older 
>ple? 

lanations  for  Different  Views  of  Old   People 

^  final  area  of  interest  in  individual-level  re- 
rch  about  attitudes  toward  the  elderly  con- 
ns the  conceptual  explanation  for  variation 
hese  views,  and  as  in  the  case  of  consequences 
these  attitudes,  little  systematic  research  has 
n  done.  Probably  one  should  start  with  the 
sibility  that  respondent  bias  may  account 
observed  differences  and  correlations  (Axel- 
&  Eisdorfer,  1961;  Eisdorfer  ,1966;  Kogan, 
>lb;  Pihlblad  et  al.,  1967;  Silverman,  1966), 
lough  research  to  date  does  not  support  this 
sibility  very  securely  either.  Some  other 
sible  lines  of  explanation  are: 
a)  Age-ism. — The  most  pervasive  view  to  be 
nd  in  the  literature  is  that  age  prejudice 
ts,  presumably  for  the  same  reasons  that 
sr  prejudices  occur  (Barron,  1953;  Butler, 
9).  Indeed,  the  correlations  with  authorita- 
lism  and  other  measures  of  discrimination 
l  tentatively  support  this  view  (Kogan, 
lb).    Stereotyped  views  may  stem  from  age- 


i(  Is  over  sc.r< 
valued   items   (Friedonberg,    I 
ter   (1963)    poiiti  a   latent  coi  -on   the 

traditional    view   of   age   as    H  f    lift 

experiences  and  a  fear  or  magical  coi 
because  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  aging. 
These  conflicts  may,  in  his  viow,  aco 
bursts  of  stronger  negative  feelings  and  an  artifi 
ciality  of  relations  with  the  elderly.  Ginzberg 
(1952)  feels  that  negative  attitudes  toward  old 
people  existed  in  every  society  and  that  these 
arise  from  latent  feelings  of  hostility  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  elderly  coupled  with  pressures  of  in- 
compatible cultural  obligations  for  support  of 
the  aged.  Age  stratification  may  be  a  useful 
perspective  (Britton  &  Britton,  1969;  Riley, 
1971). 

(b)  Contact. — Closeness  of  contact  and  life 
experiences  of  respondents  may  also  be  a  factor 
in  determining  views  of  older  people,  although 
evidence  is  contradictory  on  this  point  (Adams, 
1968;  Bekker  &  Taylor,  1966;  Drake,  1957;  Fox, 
1937,  Nimkoff,  1931;  Pihlblad  et  al.,  l967;Rosen- 
cranz  &  McNevin,  1969;  Tuckman  &  Lorge, 
1958a;  Tuckman  et  al.   (1953). 

(c)  Kinship  system. — Aspects  of  the  kinship 
system  are  also  proposed  as  explanations  for  atti- 
tudes about  old  people  (Kahana  &  Kahana, 
1970).  Related  factors  include  birth  order  or 
family  size  (Rosen,  1964;  Singer,  1971),  family- 
conflict  and  tensions  (Cavan,  1956;  Dinkel, 
1943),  factors  bearing  on  family  solidarity  and 
socialization  patterns  such  as  relations  affiliation 
or  rural-urban  subcultural  patterns  (Dinkel, 
1944),  and  perceptions  of  old  people  may  de- 
rive from  the  developmental  stage  of  a  young 
person  (Kahana,    1968). 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  field  is  some  distance  from  systematic 
documentation.  If  these  attitudes  &re  multi- 
dimensional, one  fruitful  approach  to  explana- 
tions may  be  focusing  on  reasons  for  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  dimensions  or  on 
the  relationship  between  these  preferences  and 
impressions  of  the  social  object,  "old  people." 

Comments  on  the  Individual-Level  Research 

While  the  literature  suggests  an  interesting 
variety  of  perspectives  on  descriptions  of  views 
held  about  old  people  (particularly  in  the  United 
States),  the  most  obvious  and  unhelpful  conclu- 
sion is  that  much  more  research  is  needed — re- 
search using  larger  and  more  carefully  drawn 
samples  from  a  broader  set  of  sampling  frames, 
more    consistent    and    technically    examined    re- 
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search  instruments,  more  thoughtful  and  con- 
ceptually integrated  proposals  for  cause,  corre- 
lates, and  consequences.  Much  of  the  work  in 
this  area  has  only  been  suggestive  and  little 
has  been  pursued  in  sufficient  depth. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

Both  societal-level  and  individual-level  con- 
ceptualizations could  well  be  extended,  but  this 
writer  feels  that  an  explicit  linking  of  these  tradi- 
tions in  multi-level  theorizing  is  needed.  More 
emphasis  might  be  put  on  systematic  differences 
in  socio-cultural  contexts,  interaction  linkages 
between  older  people  and  others,  taking  ac- 
count of  change  through  time  and  specific  kinds 
of  role  stress.  Probably  age  stratification  and 
kinship  foci  will  prove  useful  in  developing  theory 
which  incorporates  perceptions  of  old  people. 
Clearly  these  developments  would  benefit  by 
consistent  across-age  comparisons. 

Although  much  of  the  work  to  date  is  descrip- 
tive, surprisingly  little  coverage  of  our  society's 
sectors  has  been  achieved.  It  would  seem  parti- 
cularly useful  for  theory  development  and  prac- 
tical decision-making  about  age  discrimination 
in  society  for  there  to  be  research  on  a   broad 


spectrum  of  social  settings  at  several  poin 
through  time  in  which  valid  and  reliable  instn 
ments  were  applied  to  good  samples.  A  r< 
peated  national  sample  of  views  of  people  < 
different  ages  would  provide  an  important  bas 
for  comparisons.  Much  more  attention  will  ha\ 
to  be  given  to  clear  definitions  of  attitudes  th< 
are  relevant,  social  actors  that  are  judgei 
level  of  views  expressed,  and  what  it  is  th< 
would  constitute  unwanted  bias.  Alternate 
measurement  approaches  should  be  used  ar 
contrasted,  and  the  writer  feels  that  develo| 
ments  in  linguistic  analysis  techniques  and  instr 
ments  using  non-verbal  symbols  may  prove  e 
pecially   useful. 

Finally,  it  seems  clear  that  perceptions  of  tl 
elderly  are  probably  multi-dimensional,  that  th< 
may  well  vary  in  dimensional  complexity,  ar 
that  measurement  instruments  should  take  the 
possibilities  into  account  in  mapping  out  tl 
social  space  with  which  the  elderly  and  othe 
must  contend. 


(Bibliographic    citations    for    this    paper    are    given 
the  end  of  the  section  on   Perceptions  and  Orientatic 
to  Aging.) 
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Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  again,  Professor;  *e appreciate  vonr 

coming. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  J.  AJirens,  Director  of  the  May 
Office  for  Senior  Citizens,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Ahrens,  I  think  you  can  sec  by  the  dock  that  we  are  running 
a  little  bit  behind  in  our  schedule,  Do  you  think  you  could  summarize 
your  major  recommendations  and  let  us  put  your  entire  statement 
in  the  record? 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  AHRENS,  DIRECTOR,  MAYOR'S  OFFICE 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 
LIAM INLOW,  STUDENT  INTERN,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT, 
MAYOR'S  OFFICE  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Ahrens.  I  will  try,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  and  to  appear  before  your  committee  when  it  held 
hearings  in  Chicago  last  November  2.  It  is  as  much  of  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  again  in  Washington  today.  Perhaps  it  is  even  a 
greater  pleasure,  considering  the  progress  of  events  since  those 
Chicago  hearings  of  last  November  2. 

Their  impression  was  profound  and,  along  with  other  important 
reasons,  led  Mayor  Daley  to  announce  on  November  22  to  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  (also  holding  hearings  in  Chicago)  that  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  the  governmental  placement  and  structure  of  Chicago's 
services  for  senior  citizens  would  alter. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  remarks  made  by  Mayor  Daley  as  recently 
is  February  29  at  the  first  meeting  of  Chicago's  new  Advisory  Council 
>n  Aging  (a  meeting  also  attended  by  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
John  B.  Martin)  : 

The  formation  of  this  Council  is  another  mark  of  progress  in  the  City's 
Tadition  of  concern  for  its  older  people.  When  the  Mayor's  Commission  for 
Senior  Citizens  was  established  in  1956,  it  was  the  only  municipal  agency  of 
ts  kind  in  the  Nation.  The  Federal  Government  did  not  establish  the  Adminis- 
;ration  on  Aging  until  nine  years  had  passed. 

Over  the  years  we  have  continued  our  concern  about  problems  of  the  elderly. 
jast  November,  I  testified  before  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and  announced  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging.  I  also  announced  that  services  for  senior  citizens 
rould  be  placed  directly  in  the  Mayor's  Office,  because  the  problems  of  senior 
itizens  cut  across  many  fields  and  many  government  levels  and  departments,  and 
►ecause  in  the  Mayor's  Office  they  can  get  the  highest  priority. 

This  principal  was  endorsed  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  a  few 
lays  later.  It  called  for  a  central  office  on  aging  to  be  contained  in  the  office  of 
he  chief  executive.  This  we  have  done  in  Chicago. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  elderly  of  our  City,  State,  and  Nation  want  assur- 
nce  that  there  will  be  top-level  concern  for  their  problems.  They  want  their 
>roblems  handled  efficiently  by  those  experienced  in  dealing  with  various  levels 
•f  government  and  the  many  departments  within  each  government. 

The  senior  citizen  wants  a  central  office  to  be  his  advocate  with  other  agencies, 
o  plan  and  coordinate  programs,  to  demonstrate  new  activities,  to  do  necessary 
esearch  and,  above  all,  to  be  responsive  to  and  responsible  for  senior  citizens. 
>uch  an  office  must  have  access  to  the  chief  executive. 

In  Chicago,  the  senior  citizen  has  this  commitment  from  the  Mayor's  Office 
nd  he  also  has  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Mayor.  To  develop  properly  and 
aaintain  a  program  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  senior  citizens,  however,  re- 
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quires  more  than  an  office.  It  must  have  the  concern  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
in  this  room.  . 

As  an  Advisory  Council,  you  represent  the  public  and  private  sectors.  You 
represent  all  levels  of  government,  business,  industry,  labor,  social  agencies,  pro- 
fessionals in  aging,  and  the  elderly  themselves.  You  can  contribute  to  the  success 
of  this  program  by  making  the  problems  of  the  elderly  your  highest  of  priorities. 

We  ask  your  commitment  to  this  cause  and  your  cooperation  with  the  Mayor's 
Office  for  Senior  Citizens,  to  the  end  that  our  program  in  Chicago  will  be  a 
national  model  for  a  system  of  coordinated,  comprehensive  services  for  older 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  a  list  of  the 
members  of  our  Advisory  Council  in  Chicago.  Chicago  supports,  by 
example  as  well  as  words',  the  establishment  of  an  Office  for  the  Aging 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We  support  also  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging  to  that  Office  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  .   .         . 

We  further  support  continuation  of  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
with  its  chief  raised  to  the  level  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  on  Aging  m 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  An  acceptable 
alternative  would  be  departmental  status  for  the  Administration  on 

Aging.  .11  j  j 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 
The  concept  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  national  level  should 
be  applicable  to  all  relevant  sections  of  the  act,  including  training  of 
personnel  and  research.  Comprehensive  planning  should  be  defined 
to  apply  not  only  to  the  time  period  covered  by  the  Act  but  should 
accommodate,  on  a  long  range  basis,  findings  of  technological  fore- 
casting. 

A  National  Information  and  Resource  Center,  under  the  act,  would 
be  invaluable  to  all  persons  in  the  field  of  aging  as  well  as  the  elderly 
themselves. 

The  necessity  for  developing  a  coordinated  national  prog-am  foi 
research  on  the  biological  aspects  of  aging  is  clear.  We  support  crea- 
tion, under  the  act,  of  a  Gerontological  Research  Center,  but  do  not 
believe  its  purview  should  be  limited  to  biological  aspects  of  aging 
alone,  as  now  proposed  in  H.R.  12017. 

The  Continuing  and  Community  Education  title  which  that  bill 
proposes  is  a  highjy  important  and  valuable  new  program. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  section  added  to  title  V  to  promote  the  train- 
ning  of  older  people  to  help  themselves,  and  to  see  grants  specified 
for  the  specialized  training  of  older  Americans  who  are  preparing  foi 
employment  to  carry  out  p-ograms  related  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  problems  of  the  aged. 

New  titles  for  nutrition  programs  and  development  of  multipur- 
pose senior  centers  also  have  our  support,  as  does  expansion  of  the 
concept  of  service  roles  in  retirement.  Volunteer  service  programs 
ought  to  remain  an  option,  but  the  "unpaid"  character  of  volunteei 
service  must  not  apply  to  all  programs  designed  to  create  service  roles 
in  retirement.  Current  psychological  research  indicates  significant 
benefits  derived  by  older  workers  from  salaried  service  role  programs 
such  as  the  foster  grandparent  program.  , 

The  need  for  many  older  people  to  work  and  to  supplement  then 
income  is  also  apparent.  Calling  a  "foster  grandparent"  a  volunteer,  as 
the  Federal  Government  now  does,  and  moving  a  budget  item  f roir 
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he  category  of  "salary7'  to  "stipend,"  hardly  changes  the  fad  thai 
hese  are  older  people  m  poverty  who  need  the  work  and  the  money 
rhis  rhetoric  can,  however,  move  us  away  from  reality  and  resolution 

)t  our  problems. 

In  terms  of  related  legislation,  I  think  11  is  important  that  action 
>e  taken  on  ( he  proposed  Older  American  Communis  v  Service  Emplov- 
pent -Act  (S.  555).  The  Middle- Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employment 
Let  (S.  1307)  also  deals  with  problems  of  great  concern  to  (hose  who 
teed  new  career  directions  as  well  as  employment. 

H.K.  12876  is  a  housing  bill  of  groat  importance  to  the  elderly  and  it 
>r  legislation  embodying  its  key  features,  merits  your  considerat  ion. 

I  hope  that  legislation  to  provide  operating  subsidies  for  the  Na- 
lon's  failing  transit  systems,  whose  continued  and  improved  service 
3  so  essential  to  the  elderly,  will  become  law.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
b  were  to  include  provisions  to  reimburse  a  mass  transit  system  for  any 
jroven  loss  which  results  from  a  program  of  reduced  fares  for  the 
iderly. 

A  new  and  more  powerful  Federal  office  on  aging  should  be  infinitely 
lore  effective  in  mobilizing  the  resources— administrative,  legislative, 
nd  public— that  it  takes  to  get  these  kinds  of  necessary  programs 
assed,  operating,  and  monitored. 

A  national  policy  on  aging  should  seek  to  effect  strong  local  pro- 
rams  and  initiatives.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  recognized 
ns  principle  under  title  III,  which  did  so  much  to  create  State  units 
n  aging.  A  renewed  Older  Americans  Act  should  now  go  further, 
nd  seek  ways  to  create  and  encourage  municipal  units  or  local  offices 
n  aging. 

It  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  know  where  title  III  funds  have  gone 
ithm  the  States  since  1965,  by  type  of  grant,  kind  of  sponsor,  geo- 
raphic  concentration  of  elderly,  ranking  of  need,  and  other  criteria 
nportant  and  easy  to  suggest.  I  cannot  readily  get  this  information 
l  Illinois,  nor  can  I  determine  any  system  for  public  notice  of  grants 
mailable,  statements  of  criteria  for  grant  awards,  announcement  of 
rants  made,  annual  reports  of  operations,  or  other  information  that 
lould  be  easily  accessible  to  the  public  to  help  evaluate  the  program, 
think  this  should  be  required,  and  required  for  the  widest  possible 
tiblic  outreach  and  dissemination. 

I  have  asked  a  University  of  Chicago  graduate  student,  assigned 
►  my  office  as  a  field  placement,  to  undertake  this  kind  of  study  in 
lmois.  That  should  hardly  be  necessary. 

I  ask  you  to  include  in  the  Older  Americans  Act,  (1)  in  order  to 
rengthen  local  programs  and  initiatives,  (2)  in  order  to  encourage 
ivelopment  of  new  local  units  on  aging  and  assist  the  operations  of 
Lose  which  now  exist,  (3)  in  order  to  integrate  planning  for  our 
der  people  at  Federal,  State,  and  community  levels,  the  requirement 
at,  to  be  considered  for  approval,  all  proposals  for  funding  under  all 
ties  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  be  submitted  for  comment  to  both  the 
:ate  unit  and  the  local  office  on  aging  (if  any)  having  jurisdiction 
'er  the  geographic  area  from  which  the  proposal  comes,  and  that  both 
e  State  unit  and  local  office  receive  information  as  to  the  eventual 
sposition  of  the  proposal  by  Washington. 

In  the  case  of  title  III  proposals,  the  same  requirements  would  ob- 
m,  but  only  between  the  State  and  local  levels. 
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I  think  this  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  the  informs 
tion  and  communications  network  necessary  for  successful  plannin 
and  action  to  resolve  the  many  problems  of  our  older  people,  and  t 
insure  ultimately  for  all  of  us  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  William  Inlow,  who  is  at  the  table  hei 
with  me.  Bill  is  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  wh 
will  be  getting  his  degree,  I  guess,  this  spring.  He  has  been  working  i 
the  field  of  aging  in  the  neighborhoods  with  clubs  and  groups,  and  i 
the  last  3  months  in  our  office  concentrating  on  legislation  and  tl 
legislative  process.  His  instructors  thought  it  would  be  valuable  f( 
him  to  come  to  Washington  and  appear  here. 
Mr.  Brademas.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
Mr.  Ahrens.  I  think  the  initial  thrust  of  our  statement  is  somewhi 
in  disagreement  with  the  preceding  two  witnesses.  I  agree  that  orgi 
nization  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  crucial  means  to  an  end,  an 
so  I  place  a  little  more  value  on  where  the  organization  box  is  on  tl 
chart.  This  is  why  in  the  city  of  Chicago  we  began  in  1956  as  a  Mayor 
Commission  for  Senior  Citizens. 

We  became  a  part  of  a  larger  department  a  few  years  ago,  but  t 
determined  last  fall  that  we  would  establish  the  office  as  a  separa 
department  again.  Mayor  Daley  has  now  established  the  Mayor's  Offi 
for  Senior  Citizens  and  the  budget  for  our  operation  has  been  trail 
f  erred  to  this  office.  .  _   . 

He  has  also  established  an  advisory  council  on  aging,  advisory 
him,  and  has  named  me  as  director  of  both  the  office  and  the  council. 
I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record  the  list  of  the  members  of  tin 
council,  and  I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  it  represents. 

This  advisory  council  represents  organizations  of  elderly,  of  bui 
ness  and  labor,  professionals  in  aging,  social  agencies  with  citywi 
programs  in  aging,  some  civic  leaders,  State  of  Illinois  agencies  th 
relate  to  this  field  (and  most  do) ,  Federal  regional  agencies  with  hea 
quarters  in  Chicago  that  relate  to  this  field,  agencies  of  Cook  Couni 
city  agencies  which  are  independent,  such  as  the  transit  authoril 
housing  authority,  park  district,  schools,  and  city  of  Chicago  depai 
ments— and  that  is  the  list  of  our  advisory  council.  J 

I  had  sent  you  a  letter  on  the  14th  of  February,  which  I  think  c 
tailed  about  five  or  six  pages  on  the  considered  reaction  of  our  staff 
the  bill,  and  I  won't  repeat  those  comments  this  mormr 
Mr.  Chairman.  .  M 

Mr.  Brademas.  Without  objection,  that  letter  will  be  included  at  tl 
point  in  the  record,  Mr.  Ahrens,  as  well  as  the  list  of  members  of  yo 
advisory  council. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens, 

Chicago,  III.,  February  Ik,  1912 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  The  Older  Americans  Services  Bill  (J 
12017)  which  you  have  introduced  was  assigned  to  my  staff  for  study  a 
comments  and  has  been  reviewed  by  me  in  detail.  I  would  like  to  offer  the  folk 
ing  comments  and  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 

1.    AUTHORIZATIONS   FOR  APPROPRIATION 

Page  2,  lines  24-25;  page  3,  lines  1-21;  page  18,  lines  12-15;  page  33,  11: 
14-19 ;  and  page  34,  lines  1&-24. 
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Specific  dollar  amounts  were  authorised   for  appropriation  for  almo 
itios  and  programs  of  the  OAA  from  f\   L066  1!>7l>  Inclusive    mt  12017  sub- 
Bates  the  phrase  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding 

Bal  year  ending  prior  to  July  i.  LOTS",  in  lion  of  s rifle  dollar  amounU  The 

fcgle  exception  is  Title  III,  for  which  a  specific  dollar  amouni  Is  appropriated 

Although  authorization  of  specific  dollar  amounts  docs  not  guarantee  either 
vontual  appropriation  or  allocation  of  funds,  dollar  amount  specificity  where 
■Bible,  provides  advantages  tor  subsequent  efforts  to  secure  funds  as  well 
s  for  future  planning  and  program  design.  I  would  therefore  urge  review  of 
liis  aspect  of  the  Bill. 

2.    ADMINISTRATION    ON    AGING 

Page  4,  lines  7-25;  page  5,  lines  1-25;  and  page  6,  lines  1-19. 

The  duties  and  functions  assigned  to  the  Administration  on  Aging  are  critical 
)  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  OAA.  HR  12017  proposes  an  expansion  of 
tiese  responsibilities  to  coordinate  and  consult  with  other  governmental  agencies 
lany  at  the  federal  department  level.  In  considering  the  visibility  and  status 
equired  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  discharge  such  responsibilities  the 
lecinct  assessment  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging,  April  1970  still 
?ems  pertinent,  i.e. 

"The  experience  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  during  the  last  four  years 
owever,  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  interdepartmental  coordination  cannot 
e  carried  out  by  a  unit  of  government  which  is  subordinate  to  the  units  it  is 
ttempting  to  coordinate." 

Federal  department  status  for  the  Administration  on  Aging  seems  therefore 
esirable,  if  not  essential. 

3.    NATIONAL  PLAN 

Page  5,  lines  22-25 ;  page  6. 

The  concept  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  national  level  as  reflected  in 
us  section  of  HR  12017,  should  be  applicable  to  all  relevant  functions  of  the 
ill  and  OAA,  including  training  of  personnel  and  research.  Furthermore,  com- 
rehensive  planning  should  be  defined  to  apply  not  only  to  the  three  year  period 
>vered  by  the  OAA  but  should  accommodate,  on  a  long  range  basis,  findings  of 
chnological  forecasting. 

4.    NATIONAL  INFORMATION   AND  RESOURCE   CENTER 

Page  6,  lines  20-25;  page  7,  lines  1-25;  page  8,  lines  1-22. 
A  National  Information  and  Resource  Center  would  be  invaluable  to  all  per- 
ns in  the  field  of  aging.  Special  recognition  is  given  to  the  importance  of  dis- 
■minatmg  information  and  data,  not  only  to  professionals  in  the  field  but  also 

local  communities.  The  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens  administers  a  city- 
ide  information  and  referral  service  and  can  attest  to  the  importance  of  in- 
iring  that  information  and  data  reach  the  individual  and  the  community  in  a 
mely  and  systematic  fashion. 
Therefore,  emphasis  might  be  placed  in  Section  204(b)(1)  on  dissemination 

information  through  outreach  programs  to  local  communities. 
Pre-retirement  planning  should  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  subject  areas  for 
tiich  the  Center  will  gather  and  disseminate  information  and  data. 

5.      GERONTOLOGICAL    RESEARCH    CENTER 

Page  11,  lines  8-25 ;  page  12,  lines  1-25. 

The  necessity  for  developing  a  coordinated  national  program  for  research  on 
e  biological  aspects  of  aging  is  clear.  However,  the  rationale  for  limiting  the 
irview  of  the  Center  to  research  in  the  biological  aspects  of  aging  exclusively 
less  clear.  Considering  the  priorities  determined  at  the  White  House  Con- 
rence  on  Aging,  1971,  several  other  aspects  of  the  field  of  aging  deserve  equal 
lphasis. 

6.    SERVICE   ROLES    IN    RETIREMENT 

Page  16,  lines  20-25  ;  page  17,  lines  1-21. 

The  need  for  many  older  people  to  supplement  their  incomes  is  apparent.  In 
dition,  current  gerontological  research  indicates  the  significant  psychological 
nefits  derived  by  older  workers  from  salaried  service  role  programs  such  as 
e  "Foster  Grandparents"  and  "Green  Thumb"  programs.  While  volunteer  service 
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programs  ought  to  remain  an  option,  the  "unpaid"  character  of  volunteer  service 
should  not  apply  to  all  programs  designed  to  create  service  roles  in  retirement 

7.    NUTRITIONAL   SERVICES 

Page  19,  line  17. 

The  following  insert  is  suggested :  .„,,.,_ 

"(4)  a  system  which  would  offer  an  option  to  the  individual  to  choose  any  o 
several  types  of  nutrition  services,  including  the  option  to  receive  money  t 
purchase  meals  wherever  and  from  whomever  the  individual  desires." 

8.    MULTI-PURPOSE    SENIOR   CENTERS 

Page  24,  lines  20-25  and  page  25,  lines  1-5. 

Target  areas  such  as  Model  Cities  areas,  etc.,  are  not  necessarily  the  area 
of  a  city  which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  older  persons  and/or  thos 
older  persons  in  greatest  need.  Indeed,  demographic  concentration  of  the  elderl 
and  need  should  be  the  criteria  for  determining  eligibilty  for  such  a  grant. 

9.  CONTINUING  AND  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

Thf following  statement  should  he  included  in  Section  741 :  "The  Secretai 
shall  encourage  the  employment  of  older  persons,  when  appropriate  and  feasibly 
in  those  programs  which  are  funded  under  this  part."  Consideration  might  I 
given  to  applying  this  principle  to  other  programs  funded  under  the  OAA  as  wel 

10.    TRAINING 

Title  V 

A  new  section  should  be  added  to  Title  V  of  the  OAA  to  promote  the  training ;  < 
older  persons  to  help  themselves.  The  section  should  also  specify  grants  for  tt 
specialized  training  of  older  Americans  preparing  for  employment  in  carryir 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  OAA  and  other  programs  deahr 
with  problems  of  the  aged. 

11.    LOCAL   LEVEL   REVIEW 

A  manor  goal  of  the  OAA  is  the  efficient  coordination  between  the  various  fe 
eral,  state  and  local  levels  of  government  in  the  administration  of  WO&m*im6s 
the  Act.  However,  where  grant  programs  are  discussed  in  the  Bill,  state  lev 
coordination  and  review  is  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  ™™V*™^™Z*Zr 
the  local  level.  Title  45,  Part  903  of  Volume  35,  Number  151  of  the  Feder 
Register"  requires  local  level  review  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  project  un<* 
Title  III  of  the  OAA.  This  requirement  should  apply  to  all  titles  ot  tne  ua 
and  should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  OAA  itself .  . 

The  specific  language  of  the  "Federal  Register"  seems  appropriate  and  shou 
be  included  in  the  OAA  for  all  state  administered  titles,  i.e. 

"The  State  plan  shall  provide  that  each  community  project  proposal  una 
Title  III,  to  be  considered  for  approval,  must:  (-1)  Be  submitted  for  comment 
the  local  office  of  aging  (if  any)  having  jurisdiction  over  the  geographic  area  tro 
which  the  proposal  is  submitted ;.. ." 

Furthermore,  an  adaptation  of  the  statement  should  apply  to  all  of  the  Fe 
erally  administered  titles  as  well,  i.e.  ....      *  .,.      «     ^  I 

"Each  community  project  proposal  under  titles  administered  directly  by  tJ 
Administration  on  Aging,  to  be  considered  for  approval  must  be  submitted  t 
comment  to  the  local  office  of  aging  (if  any)  haying  jurisdiction  over  the  ge 
graphic  area  from  which  the  proposal  is  subimtted." 
With  all  best  wishes, 

Robert  J.  Ahrens,  Director. 

Members  Advisory  Council  on  Aging  City  of  Chicago,  March  1,  1972 
organizations  of  elderly 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.— George  Drysdale,  State  Direct* 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  929  Hickory  Street,  Waukegan 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizen  Organizations.— Major  Roy  B.  Nordheim 
President,  Chicago  Area  Council  of  Senior  Citizen  Organizations,  22  West  Ma< 
son  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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National  Retired  Teachers  Association.-  Robert  T  I  •ii-«M....r.i.,.r  i>,  ■  ,  .  ,> 
tired  Teachers  Association  of  Chicago,  220  bSHSTbSiSI ^SSuSSSS^1 

BUSINESS    AND    LABOR 

Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry.— Thorn**  A.  Coulter  Chief  Executive 
re?ChiCca^gI°llASS0Ciati0n  °f  C°mmerCe  and  [ndust^  ™  South  M&S2  uV 
9™%W°  ^ration   of  Labor  &  Industrial   Union   0Ottno«.-Willian]    \     I  ,-, 
^^re^Cn^o?rUi0n  °f  UbW  ""  M"W  **"  oSSK^SS 

PBOFESSIONALS    IN   AGINO 

-^IF*^^^ ■ 

SOCIAL   AGENCIES    WITH    CITYWIDE   PROGRAMS    IN   AGING 

/S  CZnGil  °t  Metropolitan  Chicago.-John  H.  Ballard,  Executive  Direc- 
ago  111  °f  Metropolitan  Chicag°>  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard "cm- 

Coolie  Charities  of  Chicago.— Msgv.  Thomas  J.  Holbrook,  Program  Director 
SescTLl,Sniml  SerViC€S'  °ath0liC  CharitieS  °f  ChiCag°'  126  Nor^h  S 

</0wisfc  Federation  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.— Joseph  L.  Gidwitz  Chairman  of 

ss°i^tcc°So^ris11  Federation  of  Met»»  o&sfflas 

ss^s^s^srr Director' uni- 
^^CKsrecs^r™c?r president-  ymca  °f  Metropoiitan 

Lutheran  Welfare  Services.— Alfred  Angster,  Executive  Director  Lutheran 
Welfare  Services,  4840  West  Byron,  Chicago,  111  director,  Lutheran 

^w^^S^T Salmon' Director'  Lit'tle  Brothers  of  the 

Senior  Centers  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.- Miss  Jane  F.  Connolly,  Director 
enior  Centers  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  3179  North  Broadway,  Chicago,  111 

CIVIC   LEADERS 

^^^^SS^^T^^  Director' €Mcag0  Community  Trust' 

Hfcago  Fin  Ubl°ff'  ArthUr  RUbl°ff  aDd  Company'  69  West  Washington  Street, 

STATE   OF  ILLINOIS   AGENCIES 

Governor's  Committee  for  Senior  Citizens.— Clarence  Lipman,  Executive  Direc- 
^Governors  Committee  for  Senior  Citizens,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 

State   Unit  on  Aging.— Mrs.   Elizabeth  Breckinridge,   Supervisor,  Section  on 

Tvices  for  Aging,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  209  West  Jackson  Boule- 

rd,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  State  Employment  Service.— -Barney  J.  Grabiec,  Director,  Illinois  State 

nployment  -Service,  160  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Transportation  Department.— -Thomas  E.  Lisco,  Acting  Chief,  Office  of  Mass 

•asportation,  160  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Public  Health  Department.- -Dr.  Franklin  D.  Yoder,  Director,  Illinois  Depart- 

int  of  Public  Health,  535  West  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield,  111 

Mental  Health  Department.— -Dr.  Albert  J.  Glass,  Director,  Illinois  Department 

Mental  Health,  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Office  of  Public  Institution.-^*.  iMicheal  J.  Bakalis,  Superintendent  of  Public 

struchon,  302  State  Office  Building,  Springfield,  111.,  or  188  West  Randolph 
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Public  Aid  Department. -^Edward  T.  Weaver,  Director,  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  618  East  Washington  Street,  Springfield,  111. 

Governor's  Office  of  Human  Resources.— Paul  J.  Wisner,  Director,  Governor  s 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Room  2008,  Chicago,  111. 

FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.— George  J.  Vavoulis 
Regional  Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
300  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  1 
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Mayors   Office  of   Manpower. — Samuel    0.    IteniMein.    Assisti.nl    to    M:iv«m 
lanpower,  201  North  Wells  street.  Suite  1700,  Chicago,  111. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Aging.     Robert  .1.  Aimns,  Director,  ftfaj 
rr's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  Aiikkns.  Obviously,  we  support  by  example  ;is  well  ns  by  WO 
he  concept  of  an  office  on  aging  in  (he  office  of  the  chief  executive 
he  city  level.  State  level,  and  here  in  Washington.  We  support  also  the 
establishment  of  a  national  advisory  council. 

We  also  support  the  continuation  of  the  Administration  on  A.ging, 
with,  its  chief  raised  to  the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Aging  in  the 
Apartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And  if  all  of  this  is 
lot  worked  out,  an  acceptable  alternative  to  us  would  be  departmental 
itatus  for  an  administration  on  aging. 

I  think  Mayor  Daley,  in  one  paragraph  in  his  talk  to  the  advisory 
council  on  aging  in  Chicago  at  its  first  meeting,  really  summarized 
vhy  we  think  this  kind  of  organization  is  important.  It  is  because  the 
)roblems  of  senior  citizens  cut  across  many  fields  and  many  govern 
nent  levels  and  departments,  and  because  in  the  mayor's  office  they  can 
ret  the  highest  priority.  So  this  is  essentially  our  position  of  why  the 
office  should  be  so  placed. 

In  terms  of  the  new  sections  and  titles  of  the  bill,  we  are  delighted 
0  see  that  overall  it  expands  the  funding  for  the  Older  Americans 
Let.  We  feel  that  comprehensive  planning  should  be  defined  to  cover 
lot  only  the  life  of  the  act  but  also  technological  forecasting  on  a  long 
•ange  basis. 

We  are  supporting  the  National  Information  and  Resources  Center. 

We  have  said  in  the  letter,  and  say  again,  the  Gerontological  Re- 
earch  Center  ought  to  go  beyond  the  biological  aspects  of  aging. 

The  continuing  and  community  education  title  seems  important  to 
is.  I  have  a  special  interest  in  that,  I  suppose,  because  that  is  the  field 
n  which  I  served  for  so  many  years. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  point  that  relates  to  the  Foster  Grandparent, 
/olunteer  Service  programs,  and  Community  Service  Employment 
>rograms.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  volunteer 
nd  volunteerism,  and  that  is  fine  and  good  and  we  support  it.  But 
here  is  a  need  for  many  older  people  to  work  to  supplement  their  in- 
ome,  and  calling  a  Foster  Grandparent  a  volunteer,  as  the  Federal 
xovernment  now  does,  and  moving  the  item  in  the  budget  from  a  cate- 
gory of  "salary"  to  "stipend"  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  these  are 
•lder  people  at  the  poverty  level  who  need  the  work  and  the  money, 
rhis  kind  of  rhetoric,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gets  you  away  from  the 
eality  of  the  problem  and  father  along,  obviously,  from  its  resolution. 

We  are  interested,  beyond  this  bill,  in  getting  passage  of  an  Older 
Lmerican  Community  Service  Employment  Act,  something  that  does 
phat  Mr.  Cohen  mentioned,  creates  many,  many  more  jobs  for  older 
•eople. 

The  Middle- Aged  and  Older  Workers  Employment  Act  is  also  of 
oncern  to  us. 

I  would  disagree  with  Mr.  Cohen  on  the  question  of  compulsory  re- 
irement.  That  is  going  to  change,  I  think  the  fundamental  question 
•efore  our  society,  in  a  preventive  sense  when  we  talk  of  this  field,  is 
eorganization  of  how  we  allocate  our  time  across  the  lifespan.  And  I 
hink  this  is  what  the  young  people  are  saying  to  us  today,  that  we 
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have  got  to  allow  for  individual  life-styles ;  and  this  is  what  the  pligh 
of  older  people  is  confirming  today,  we  have  got  to  allow  for  individua 
lifestyles.  Schooling  does  not  all  have  to  be  finished  by  the  time  you  ar 
22  and  leisure  taken  just  because  you  are  65. 

We  need  to  integrate  these  things  in  our  life  patterns,  and  that  is  th 
fundamental  challenge  that  is  going  to  bring  young  people  into  thi 
field,  because  it  requires  a  kind  of  social  revolution  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  housing.  I  happened  to  look  at 
bill  that  Congressman  Stephens  has  introduced,  and  it  seemed  to  me  : 
was  of  importance.  It  spoke  to  getting  a  higher  priority  for  the  elderl 
in  HUD ;  and  if  you  can't  get  section  202  active  again,  getting  soir 
other  kind  of  direct  loan  program  that  is  much  more  effective  tha 
section  236. 

I  don't  think,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cohen,  that  we  are  getting  the  util 
zation  of  senior  centers  that  we  ought.  We  are  getting  some  people  1 
them.  We  are  going  to  try  some  new  things  in  Chicago,  such  as  tryin 
to  make  some  of  the  center  programs  portable  and  getting  them  out  t 
people  through  cooperating  sites.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  a  cente 
can't  be  or  have  outposts  in  a  church  or  school  or  some  other  buildin; 
such  as  a  library.  But  we  probably  need  more  of  them,  and  we  need  a 
of  them  better  staffed,  which  means  we  have  to  have  more  and  bette 
training  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  support  the  concept  of  providing  operatii] 
subsidies  for  the  Nation's  failing  transit  systems.  I  see  such  a  bill  hz 
been  passed  in  the  Senate.  I  served  as  consultant  to  the  Technics 
Committee  on  Transportation  for  the  White  House  Conference  c 
Aging,  and  you  can't  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  desperate  nee 
across  the  country  for  help  to  these  systems. 

It  would  be  good  if  there  were  provisions  in  this  kind  of  legi 
lation  to  reimburse  the  transit  lines  for  any  proven  loss  that  com< 
from  programs  of  reduced  fares  for  the  elderly.  I  think  the  defic 
figures  may  be  in  question  in  some  places. 

I  am  here  basically  to  speak  for  a  new  and  more  powerful  Feden 
Office  on  Aging  which,  put  in  the  right  place  in  the  structure,  oug\ 
to  be  more  effective  in  mobilizing  the  resources  in  the  communil 
and  the  Congress  and  the  administration  to  get  the  job  done  an 
get  all  of  these  kinds  of  programs  we  have  passed  and  operatin 
successfully  and  monitored  and  evaluated. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  19( 
was  the  stress  in  title  III  on  getting  State  units  on  aging  going, 
would  like  to  see  a  renewed  bill,  expanded  bill,  go  further  to  do  moi 
to  encourage  local  initiatives  by  seeking  ways  to  create  and  to  encou 
age  municipal  or  local  units  on  aging. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  where  title  III  funds  have  goi 
within  the  States  since  1965,  the  type  of  grants,  the  kind  of  sponso 
the  geographic  concentration  of  elderly,  ranking  of  need,  and  otto 
criteria.  I  cannot  readily  get  this  information  in  Illinois,  nor  can 
determine  any  system  in  our  State  for  public  notice  of  grants  ayai 
able,  announcements  of  grants  made,  annual  reports  of  operation 
or  other  information  which  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  publ 
to  help  evaluate  this  program.  I  think  this  should  be  required,  an 
required  for  the  widest  possible  public  outreach  and  disseminatio 

Mr.  Inlow  is  here  this  morning  and,  as  I  said,  he  is  a  gradual 
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rfcudent  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  have  asked  him,  as  an  ueign- 
nent,to  undertake  a  study  of  this  problem  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Wait 'for  revenue  snaring,  Mr.  [nlow;  that  will 
lolve  all  of  your  problems. 

Mr.  Ahrens.  It  really  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  do  a  study  to  find 
>ut   where  the  money  went. 

I  am  asking,  in  order  to  strengthen  local  programs  and  initiatives, 
n  order  to  encourage  development  of  new  local  units  on  aging  and 
SO  help  the  operation  of  those  that  exist,  such  as  ours,  in  order  to 
ntegrate  planning  for  our  older  people  at  Federal,  State,  and  com- 
nunity  levels,  for  the  requirement  that  to  be  considered  for  approval, 
11  proposals  for  funding  under  all  titles  of  the  Older  Americans 
Let  be  submitted  for  comment  to  the  State  and  local  office  on  aging 
laving  jurisdiction  over  the  area  from  which  the  proposal  comes, 
md  that  both  the  State  and  local  office  receive  information  as  to  the 
ventual  disposition  of  the  proposal  by  Washington. 

I  think  this  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  the  infor- 
fiation  and  communications  network  we  need  for  successful  planning 
nd  action  to  help  us  resolve  the  many  problems  of  our  older  people. 

That  is  essentially  my  statement. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ahrens.  That  is  a  most 
nteresting  observation.  You  come  from  the  second  largest  city  in 
he  country,  and  whv  would  you,  with  a  very  strong  municipal  govern- 
lent,  have  such  difficulties  in  your  dealings  with  the  State  agency? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  They  simply  don't  have  the  information  accessible  or 
asily  available.  Maybe  on  this  I  will  pass  to  Mr.  Inlow,  whom  I 
sked  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Inlow.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  answer  as  to  why,  but  I  am  sure  as 
d  the  fact  that  that  is  the  situation :  it  is  supposedly  public  informa- 
on,  however,  the  accessibility  of  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  even 
'hen  requested  by  an  office  of  our  relative  stature  in  the  State  of 
llinois. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  an  Illinois  State  agency  on 
be  aging.  I  take  it  that  if  you  were  to  write  a  letter  to  the  head  of  that 
ffice  and  set  forth  the  questions  you  have  listed,  they  would  not  answer 
our  questions  ?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Inlow.  Not  without  much  additional  effort  on  our  part.  I  am 
;ill  in  the  process  of  trying  to  answer  those  questions,  some  of  which 
will  have  to  answer  myself  at  their  office,  going  through  their  records. 
t  seems  like  these  are  new  ideas  to  them,  that  this  information  should 
ave  been  promulgated  to  the  communities  in  the  State.  It  surprises  us 
lat  this  impresses  them  as  a  new  idea.  It  seems  to  us  an  obvious 
bligation. 

Mr.  Ahrens.  I  think  it  is  essential  we  have  this  information,  par- 
eularly  now  with  the  increased  funding  for  title  III,  and  I  am  ob- 
iously  interested  in  seeing  what  distribution  has  been  made  to  urban 
mters  or  to  where  the  concentration  of  elderly  are  in  the  State,  vis-a- 
is  other  counties. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  would  your  attitude  be  toward  giving  priority 
i  funding  of  programs  to  areas  with  high  concentration  of  low-income 
eople  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  I  think  this  would  be  a  suggestion  well  taken.  You 
>ok  at  a  city  such  as  Chicago  and  find  a  high  percentage  of  elderly 
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poor  people,  but  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Our  problerr 
when  we  talk  about  programs  which  are  geared  to  target  areas  or  onl; 
given  neighborhoods,  is  that  they  miss  so  many  of  the  elderly  poo 
who  are  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Of  course,  you  are  touching  on  one  of  the  real  cor 
cerns  that  some  of  us  have  with  respect  to  revenue  sharing  proposal 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  and  touching  interest  in  State  governmen 
but  none  in  grassroots  rights  as  distinguished  from  States'  rights ;  an 
maybe  we  ought  to  consider  moving  away  from  sending  the  mone 
through  the  States  and  channeling  it  directly  to  where  the  people  ar 
Mr.  Ahrens,  I  am  much  in  favor  of  this  suggestion.  The  city  c 
Chicago  funds  26  people  in  my  office  who  are  paid  from  the  corporal 
budget,  and  that  budget  is  close  to  half  a  million  dollars.  I  think  tl 
State  of  Illinois  has  never  put  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  do 
lars  toward  operating  the  State  office  and  it  gets  matching  funds. 

It  would  be  nice  to  see  the  Federal  Government  financially  encou: 
age  those  municipalities  and  communities  that  are  really  trying  1 
do  something,  to  provide  incentive  for  them  to  do  more. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  also  anted  up  50  percent  of  the  share  < 
the  cost  for  its  title  IV  research  and  demonstration  program  in  nutr 
tion,  $175,000  came  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  last  year  < 
this,  with  the  city  providing  the  same  amount. 

So  I  think  the  city  of  Chicago  has  tried  to  do  its  proper  shar 
We  would  be  encouraged  to  see  the  State  doing  more,  and  also  to  s< 
more  direct  benefits  for  us. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Are  you  putting  up  services  or  cash  or  both  ? 
Mr.  Ahrens.  Cash. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Maybe  we  ought  to  change  the  bill  and  say  "to  hi 
who  contributes  shall  be  given''  so  that  if  the  State  does  not  want 
put  up  any  money,  then  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  give  ai 
money  to  the  State ;  if  the  city  wants  to  put  up  money  and  shows  son 
sense  of  decency  and  responsibility,  and  courage,  then  the  Governme: 
gives  the  money  to  the  city. 

I  confess  I  get  fed  up  with  all  of  this  rhetoric  about  State's  righl 
So  often  it  just  seems  to  be  putting  your  hand  out  for  the  Feder 
money  while  being  totally  unwilling  to  show  any  political  couraj 
other  than  wanting  to  spend  the  money.  Here  you  are  giving  us 
situation  where  your  elected  leadership  has  made  a  determination  th 
this  is  an  important  matter  and  is  using  tax  dollars  to  support  a  pr 
gram ;  why  should  you  have  to  be  standing  out  in  the  cold,  not  evi 
getting  an  answer  to  your  questions  from  the  State  government? 
don't  understand  that.  I  take  it  you  don't,  either. 
Mr.  Ahrens.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Are  you  getting  geared  up  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
take  advantage  of  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly  program  that  hop 
fully  will  be  sent  to  the  President  shortly  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  State  office  about  2  weeks  ago,  l 
forming  them  that  our  staff  was  developing  a  proposal  to  extend  o 
program  into  each  of  the  76  neighborhoods  of  Chicago.  We  have  hi 
the  largest  of  the  nutrition  research  and  demonstration  programs  ai 
the  only  one  that  has  been  tested  city  wide. 

I  will  get  a  proposal  to  them  very  soon.  I  understand  from  t 
contact  our  staff  has  had  with  the  staff  of  the  Administration  < 
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ioinu\  it  is  conceivable  thai  in  September  these  things  could  be  under 
By.  We  would  like  to  take  our  experimental  program  and  get  if  into 
very  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  final  question  I  have  touches  on  the  testimony  oi 
Rier  witnesses  cautioning  us  against  moving  ahead  in  supporting 
pgtruction  of  multipurpose  senior  citizen  centers.  They  fell  we  don't 
now  enough  yvt  about  the  impact  of  such  centers  on  the  lives  of  the 
■erly.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens,  i  think  of  the  great  remark  of  Robert  Hutchins  when 
p  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  said,  "The  way  to 
egin  is  to  begin."  You  never  have  all  the  facts;  you  are  never  going 
)  know  enough. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  great;  most  of  them  are  apparent. 
»ur  strategy  in  Chicago  is  to  try  and  get  many,  many  self-help  clubs 
id  groups  formed  and  to  link  these  to  centers.  So  I  am  sure  we  would 
tke  advantage  of  this  title  if  the  bill  were  passed. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Ahrens,  I  thank  you  and  Mr.  Inlow  very  much 
)r  coming.  I  must  say  I  am  impressed  by  the  leadership  that  the  city 
f  Chicago  is  giving  the  problems  of  the  aging.  If  we  had  some  more 
«al  leaders  who  were  willing  to  move  ahead,  as  Mayor  Daley  has 
pparently  done  and  as  you  are  doing,  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  else- 
here  at  the  local  level,  I  think  this  would  be  very  encouraging  to  a 
umber  of  members  of  this  committee  who  are  sympathetic  to  making 
le  programs  available,  but  would  like  to  see  a  little  leadership  out 
I  the  grassroots  in  these  matters.  So  I  commend  you  for  what  you 
ive  told  us. 

Mr.  Ahrens.  You  made  a  comment  earlier  on  the  need  for  political 
rtion.  I  think  people  will  be  very  much  mistaken  if  they  don't  think 
ds  is  in  the  wind.  We  have  just  had  the  organization  of  a  metro- 
)litan  Senate  for  Senior  Citizens  in  Chicago.  I  talked  before  them 
few  weeks  ago,  and  they  had  700  or  800  people  out.  The  elderly 
•e  getting  wise  to  the  way  of  organization,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are 
)ing  to  be  heard  from. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Because  the  Chair  has  to  go  to  another  meeting,  he  is  going  to  ask 
e  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser,  to  adjourn  after  he  has 
mpleted  his  questions,  and  the  Chair  would  observe  that  tomorrow 
orning  we  have  another  day  of  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Peyser  (presiding) .  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  your  being  here  this  morning  and  your  testimony.  I  am 
lighted  you  have  highlighted  the  subject  of  transportation,  because 
have  also  zeroed  in  on  this  area  on  all  bills  now  that  are  involved 
ith  the  senior  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  information,  there  is  going  to 
*  a  bill  introduced  this  week  in  the  House,  and  it  presently  has  72 
sponsors,  that  is  going  to  call  for  $400  million  of  operating  moneys 
I  transportation,  public  and  private.  Included  in  this  bill  is  the 
inking  of  directing  help  for  senior  citizens  as  well. 
I  thought  as  a  matter  of  information,  you  might  want  to  know  this, 
id  we  are  very  hopeful  that  this  is  going  to  finally  come  to  pass  and 
suit  in  getting  money  out  in  this  particular  area. 
Mr.  Ahrens.  We  have  a  reduced  fare  program  in  Chicago,  and  the 
ierly  are  pressing  to  extend  the  hours.  I  have  suggested  to  many  of 
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them  they  ought  also  to  be  lending  support  to  these  bills  for  operating 
subsidies,  because  if  the  transit  systems  go  under,  the  reduced  fares 
are  no  help;  if  service  is  diminished  by  taking  away  a  given  line,  a 
reduced  fare  on  it  is  of  no  help.  So  I  think  they  have  an  interest  in 
this  larger  issue. 

Mr.  Peyser.  The  chairman  made  reference  to  revenue  sharing 
Under  the  Mills  proposed  bill  on  revenue  sharing,  which  is  dealing 
with  general  revenue  sharing,  of  course,  the  cities  do  receive  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  moneys.  I  concur  with  this  completely,  and  we 
are  presently  working  very  hard  to  try  through  one  device  or  another 
to  bring  that  bill  out  of  the  committee  so  the  Congress  gets  a  chance 
to  actually  act  on  it. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  see  something  on  that. 

You  made  reference  to  the  term  "volunteers"  in  your  statement 
which  was  really  aimed  at  the  terminology  used  in  dealing  with  the 
foster  grandparent  situation.  I  am  very  interested  in  volunteers,  not 
only  in  that  respect,  but  also  involving  volunteers,  especially  youngei 
volunteers,  in  senior  citizen  programs.  Have  you  had  any  experience 
with  this  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  Not  too  much.  The  volunteer  effort  in  the  city  has 
been  centered  in  the  welfare  council,  which  for  years  has  had  a  vol 
unteer  bureau.  Some  years  ago  as  a  private  citizen,  I  wrote  a  proposa 
to  extend  that  activity. 

We  called  a  meeting  in  our  office  last  week.  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
all  of  it,  as  I  had  to  leave  for  the  mayor's  office.  I  think  you  were 
there,  Bill.  We  had  a  number  of  the  public  and  private  agencies  oi 
the  city — the  board  of  health,  board  of  education,  the  welfare  council 
colleges,  and  others — that  are  interested  in  doing  something  in  thi 
area. 

Employment  and  volunteer  programs  relate,  because  while  oik 
person  is  talking  about  a  volunteer  program,  as  soon  as  he  recruit? 
for  it,  he  will  find  people  who  need  work,  who  need  income. 

I  think  the  consensus  of  our  meeting,  although  I  have  not  seei 
the  minutes  yet,  was  overwhelming  that  what  we  need  are  community 
service  employment  programs  more  than  volunteer  programs.  Perhapi 
you  could  comment  on  that,  Bill. 

Mr.  Inlow.  That  is  true.  The  meeting  discussed  some  voluntee: 
programs,  but  the  great  tendency  of  the  members  present  at  the  meet 
ing  concerning  volunteer  programs  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  towarc 
interest  in  employment.  The  people  present  specialize  in  voluntee 
programs,  but  their  greatest  concern  as  indicated  in  that  meeting  wa; 
in  employment,  and  that  is  related  not  only  to  income,  but  also  employ 
ment  as  it  differs  from  the  volunteer  role. 

Mr.  Peyser.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  and  I  am  not  talking  awa? 
from  that  point,  but  I  am  suggesting  a  need  to  enlarge  this  program 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  with  the  elderly  is  nothing  more  thai 
loneliness,  and  the  problem  of  loneliness  can,  in  turn,  create  problem 
relating  to  nutrition  and  many  other  things. 

We  are  trying  now  to  encourage  volunteer  activities.  For  instance 
there  are  programs  in  New  York  that  we  have  been  involved  in,  tha 
are  nothing  more  than  volunteer  telephone  programs  where  elderl; 
people  who  have  phones  would  be  called  perhaps  once  a  day  just  s< 
the  elderly  can  have  someone  to  talk  with. 
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We  are  attempting  bo  develop  programs  where  high  school  students 

ill  take  perhaps  an  afternoon  after  school  to  visit  uid,  an  elderly 
jrson  in  their  area.  If  a  local  agency  lias  mapped  out  where  elderly 
■role  are  living,  students  can,  Because  of  their  geographic  location, 
isilv  visit  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  with  an  elderly  person. 
This  is  a  program  that  has  got  to  be  developed,  and  I  frankly  am  a 
jry  strong  supporter  of  this  and  I  am  going  to  make  every  effort  to 
fcourage  this  kind  of  an  involvement. 

Mr.  Ahrens.  A  number  of  the  agencies  that  were  at  our  meeting 
ive  these  kinds  of  proposals  underway,  and  it  is  one  of  (he  reasons 
3  called  the  meeting,  trying  to  coordinate  their  efforts  so  that  people 
n  work  together  on  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  aspects.  We  had  one  Catholic  sister 
Ik  to  us  about  the  many  older  nuns  who  formerly  taught  in  the 
irochial  schools.  The  school  system  has  diminished  in  size,  so  these 
ople  may  now  be  available  "for  volunteer  work  with  other  older 
ople.  We  are  working  with  them  in  developing  that  type  of  proposal. 
As  long  as  a  year  ago,  Mayor  Daley  suggested  a  senior  citizen  patrol, 
mething  similar  to  the  foster  grandparent  program.  We  would  take 
the  training  of  these  older  people,  who  would  be  used  to  help  police 
e  nursing  homes,  call  on  the  residents,  and  do  friendly  visiting.  We 
mid  train  them,  but  they  would  become  employees  of  the  board  of 
alth. 

I  think  that  there  is  quite  a  potential  in  getting  the  elderly  involved 
the  policing  of  the  institutions  that  serve  them. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways,  I  think,  that  you  can  use  the  older 
rson,  both  as" a  volunteer  and  in  employment. 
Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  26  people  in  your  office— did  you  indicate  that,  Mr. 
irens  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  how  many  of  those  people  are 
i  senior  citizens  themselves,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Ahrens.  I  would  say  half  a  dozen.  Our  retirement  consultant 
77  and  our  consultant  on  groups  is  73.  We  lost  two  older  people  only 
|  year  because  of  ill  health.  But  we  believe  in  having  the  older 
[>ple  and  the  younger  people  working  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you,  for  your  testimony, 
rhe  meeting  is  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  at  12  noon  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  9, 1972.) 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDEIl  AMERICANS  ACT  OF   1965 


THURSDAY,   MARCH  9,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2261 
tayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademas  (chairman  of 
le  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Brademas,  Meeds,  Hansen,  and  Kemp 

Staff  members  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel  Charles  W.  Rad- 
ltle,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  for  the  purpose 
f  continuing  our  hearings  on  H.R.  12017,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
rove  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  Chair  would  like  at  the  outset  to  note  with  great  pleasure  the 
ftion  of  the  Senate  yesterday  in  approving  the  House  version  of  the 
utrition  bill  for  the  elderly,  which  was  a  product  of  the  efforts  made 
j  members  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as  our  colleagues  in  the 
her  body.  And  the  measure  has  now  been  sent  to  the  President  for 
mature. 

This  is  the  kind  of  positive  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  which 
ie  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  of  last  year  called. 
Having  observed  that  this  congressional  initiative — which  the  Chair 
>pes  is  a  point  that  is  appreciated  by  those  who  attend  these  matters- 
is  resulted  in  a  very  constructive  measure,  the  Chair  would  go  on  to 
►serve  that  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  insure  that  the  older 
sople  of  our  country  have  the  opportunities  that  they  ought  to  have. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  as  our  first  witness  this  morning  an 
i  friend,  a  distinguished  former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
titatives,  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  Congress  whom  I  have  known 
d  who  is  now  serving  as  executive  director  of  Group  Health  in 
ashington,  D.C,  the  Honorable  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  Mr.  Cohelan,  we 
e  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEFFEEY  COHELAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Mr.  Cohelan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
mmittee.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
fore  this  distinguished  subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  I  am  the  executive 
rector  of  Group  Health  Association  of  America,  Inc.  GHAA,  as 
u  may  know,  is  the  national  association  representing  the  major 
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community-  and  consumer-oriented  prepaid  group  practice  plans 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our  affiliated  plans  are  responsib 
for  the  health  care  of  8  million  people— including  many  of  the  elder 
who  would  be  affected  by  H.R.  12017.  _  .  J 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  legisl 
tion  before  you,  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  committee 
time  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  problem  which  the  bill  see 

f"0    flt"tRCk 

The  20  million  older  Americans  are  clearly,  and  often  desperate! 
in  need  of  the  expanded  services  which  H.R.  12017  would  stimula 
The  plight  of  millions  of  elderly,  who  have  committed  no^  crime  oth 
than  growing  old,  commands  our  attention,  our  compassion,  and  o 
resources. 

They  are  victimized,  not  by  a  single  event  or  circumstance,  but 
a  constellation  of  adversities  beyond  their  control :  by  imprudent  a 
cruel  mandatory  retirement  laws  which  force  them  into  idleness  wh 
they  still  have  many  productive  years  to  contribute  to  our  econom 
bv  the  consequent  loss  of  income  which  makes  them  the  special  hosta^ 
of  inflation;  by  national  attitudes  of  a  society  which  seemingly  sco 
at  experience  as  among  the  least  coveted  of  human  virtues. 

Our  bill  to  the  Nation's  elderly  is  long  overdue.  A  nation  wh: 
speaks  of  a  trillion-dollar  economy  cannot  return  that  bill  stamp 
"insufficient  funds."  If  one  measure  of  a  society  is  how  well  it  ca 
for  those  least  able  to  care  for  themselves,  we  must  all,  through  negl 
and  indifference,  share  in  the  guilt. 

The  statistics,  well  known  to  this  committee,  are  grim : 
One  out  of  everv  four  older  Americans  lives  m  poverty. 
Of  5.2  million  elderly  persons  living  alone,  half  have  incomes  bel 
the  poverty  line.  •  ,  . 

In  the  last  2  years,  100,000  men  between  60  and  64  were  forced  I 
earlv  retirement  and  poverty. 

Millions  over  65  have  poor  nutrition,  few  recreational  and  soc 
services  available  to  them  and,  more  often  than  not,  no  transportat 
to  set  to  the  services  which  do  exist. 

Unwilling  to  burden  their  children  but  unable  to  make  it  on  tt 
own,  they  languish  in  nursing  homes  hopefully,  which  are  often  c 
and  impersonal,  under  experiences  which  can  be  described  m  all 
many  cases  only  as  dehumanizing. 

For  them,  the  American  dream  has  become  the  American  me 
mare.  Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  American  development,  all 
ated  and  dispossessed,  they  are  the  turned-out  generation 

Health  care  is,  of  course,  the  primary  interface  of  the  prep 
"roup  practice  movement  which  I  represent  and  the  elderly  popi 
tion.  All  of  our  member  plans  number  many  elderly  persons  an* 
their  enrollees,  and  their  special  health  requirements  are  there 
of  growing  concern  to  all  health  care  providers  as  the  aged  popular 
increases  each  year.  t  ,  , 

The  fragmentation  which  characterizes  much  of  the  national  ne< 
care  system  today  imposes  a  special  burden  on  the  aged.  Healtn  c 
which  is  episodic  or  fails  to  cover  the  comprehensive  range  ot  ] 
ventive  and  therapeutic  services  short-changes  the  elderly,  man} 
whom  require  a  continuity  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  lollowup  < 
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form  of  payment  for  health 
lardship  on  elderly  patients 


in  an  accessible  setting  and   provided   under  conditions  which  are 
neither  threatening  nor  patronizing. 

The  prevalence  of  the  fee-for-servic< 
ftre   has,   moreover,   worked   a   special 

forced  to  subsist  on  limited  budgets.  Because  older  people  require  more 
■rvices,  (hey  are  perforce  required  to  pay  more  fees. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  have  helped  to  lift  some  of  this  economic 
burden  from  the  elderly.  Nevertheless,  many  expenses  for  the  longterm 
illnesses,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  often  afflict  the  ageof  must 
ae  borne  by  them. 

Because  of  the  many  deficiencies  in  the  health  care  system,  now 
-ecognized  by  liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  GHAA  has' been  in  the 
tenguard  of  efforts  to  institute  reforms  which  mate  comprehensive 
-are  to  a  form  of  prepayment  seeking  to  take  needless  profit  out  while 
keeping  quality  care  in. 

The  Kaiser-Permanente  organization  and  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
)f  Greater  New  York  are  two  of  the  larger  entities  which  have  demon- 
it  rated  that  viable  alternatives  to  episodic,  solo  fee-for-service  medi- 
:ine  can  be  made  to  work. 

By  offering  a  single  package  of  comprehensive  preventive  and  ther- 
ipeutic  benefits  to  all  and  by  establishing  clinics  and  other  facilities 
within  reach  of  their  homes,  they  and  other  prepaid  group  practice 
)lans  present  their  enrollees  with  a  matrix  of  services  which  now  serve 
,s  prototypes  for  what  are  currently  called  health  maintenance 
rganizations. 

The  HMO's  are  patterned  broadly  on  the  mold  of  prepaid  group 
►ractice  plans,  sharing  some  but  not  all  of  their  characteristics.  We 
Lave  previously  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
doption  of  the  HMO  provisions  within  H.R.  1,  the  social  security 
mendments,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  under  certain  safe- 
uards  which  protect  the  integrity  of  prepared  group  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  should  be  apparent 
rom  my  statement  thus  far  that  we  view  certain  reforms  in  the  na- 
lonal  health  care  system  as  the  framework  in  which  many  of  the  long- 
3ught  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly,  envisioned 
i  H.R.  12017  and  other  bills,  can  take  place. 

The  elderly,  no  less  and  perhaps  more,  than  other  age  groups,  would 
enefit  from  these  reforms,  as  study  after  studv  has  shown  that  their 
eed  for  medical  services  is  greater  as  they  grow  older. 

We  therefore  warmly  endorse  H.R,  12017,  which  extends  the  present 
uthonty  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  through  June  30,  1975,  as  a 
leanmgf ul  action  which  can  provide  both  the  substance  and  the  direc- 
on  for  a  concerted  attack  on  problems  of  the  elderly. 

All  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  consistent  with  the 
bjeetives  of  Group  Health  Association  of  America  since  its  founding. 

We  note  with  special  relevance  the  objective  of  developing  a  com- 
rehensive  system  of  community-based  services  for  older  people.  The 
oal  appears  entirely  compatible  with  our  own  experience  in  develop- 
ig  prepaid  group  practice  plans  in  various  cities  which  are  embedded 
eeply  m  all  appropriate  organizations  of  the  communities  thev  will 
>rve  and  which  provide  for  a  maximum  of  consumer  participation. 

The  bill  authorizes,  for  grants  to  State  and  community  programs  on 
»mg,  $150  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973 ;  $200  mil- 
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lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974;  $250  million  for  the  tisca' 
year  ending  June  30, 1975. 

Although  my  experience  in  government  has  taught  me  that  nobod} 
is  ever  fully  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  money  he  received  for  pro- 
grams, the  funds  authorized  under  H.R.  12017  do  represent  substantia 
increases  over  existing  authorizations  and  should  be  most  welcome. 

The  inclusion  of  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  whicl 
would  emphasize  certain  specific  areas  of  concern  such  as  nutrition 
transportation,  and  services  in  connection  with  specialized  housing  foi 
the  aging  also  meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  b| 
providing  for  a  gerontological  research  center  concerned  with  the  bio 
logical  aspects  of  aging.  As  a  health  organization,  GHAA  shares  th 
concerns  expressed  by  a  number  of  leading  investigators  about  th 
inadequacy  of  research  being  conducted  or  sponsored  by  the  Nationa 
Institutes  of  Health  in  the  biological  aspects  of  aging. 

Dr.  Marot  Sinex,  chairman  of  the  department  of  biochemistry  a 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  has  pointed  to  the  special  ur 
gencv  of  research  in  delaying  senile  dementia,  which  could  preven 
much  human  anguish  and  save  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  i: 
custodial  care. 

An  underlying  reason  why  more  research  in  aging  is  needed  i 
provided  in  statistics  showing  that  between  1960  and  1970,  the  num 
ber  of  persons  65  and  older  increased  at  the  rate  of  21.1  percent,  com 
pared  with  an  increase  of  only  12.5  percent  for  those  under  65.  Th 
comparison  provides  a  measure  of  the  increasing  importance  of  re 
search  into  all  facets  of  aging.  t 

Closely  related  is  section  5  of  H.R.  12017,  which  establishes  a  JNa 
tional  Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the  Aging.  This  provisio 
is  also  welcomed.  Many  of  our  elderly  citizens  do  not  know  of  th 
availabil  ity  of  services  which  could  benefit  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  center  would  not  serve  to  isolate  th 
elderly  further  from  the  rest  of  the  population  but  would  integral 
where  possible,  a  broad  spectrum  of  social  and  economic  services  aval 
able  to  all  members  of  the  community  of  all  a^es  and  then  give  sue 
specialized  services  as  are  required  by  the  elderly.  This  is  in  a< 
cordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  1971  White  House  Conf erenc 

I  return  to  my  major  point  of  emphasis  that  the  health  needs  ( 
the  elderly  can  be  best  served  within  a  broader,  more  comprehensr* 
framework  of  health  care  reform  which  will  benefit  millions  of  Amer 
cans  of  all  ages.  .  .       £      I 

That  framework  must  include  diagnosis,  health  education  for  tl 
elderly  appropriate  preventive  and  outreach  services,  high-qualil 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  maintenance,  and  long-term  care  whe 

disability  occurs.  .  ,     . 

Attainment  of  those  objectives  will  be  possible  under  the  legislatic 
ynu  are  now  considering.  I  say  "possible"  only  because  the  best  < 
laws  can  be  diluted  by  half-hearted  administration  or  madequa 

Everyone  concerned  with  improving  the  plight  of  the  elderly— ar 
that  includes  all  of  us— must  adopt  this  as  our  special  crusade  becau 
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wo  will  all  be  in  the  same  boat  sooner  or  later.  I  low  well  w<-  respond  to 
(Ins  challenge  will  ho  (ho  measure  of  our  own  humanil  v.  Aic  wo  indeed 
■ur  brother's  keeper? 

The  erosion  of  spirit  and  hope  among  many  of  our  elderly  makes 
thorn  just  and  legitimate  claimants  on  our  hearts.  None  of  us  poli- 
tician, lawyer,  physician— can  fail  to  respond  to  their  quiet  agony, 
Through  (his  and  similar  legislation,  we  can  take  giant  s!  rides  toward 
truly  making  the  olden  years  the  golden  years.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cohelan,  for  a  most  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  statement.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to 
put  to  you. 

I  noted  your  endorsement  of  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
a  gerontological  research  institute,  or  research  center.  The  bill,  as  you 
pointed  out,  would  provide  that  this  center  would  touch  on  the  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  aging,  but  in  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  so  far 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  support  for  broadening  the  spectrum  of 
research  to  include  nonbiomedical  aspects  of  the  process  of  aging,  to 
take  into  account  social  problems  of  the  aging  and  so  on.  What  is 
your  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohelan.  I  would  merely  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  re- 
fell,  for  8  years  I  had  a  bill  in  calling  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Iging,  One  of  the  objectives  was  to  establish  a  parallel  committee  in 
lie  House  of  Representatives.  You  may  recall  the  Senate  has  had  such 
a  committee  for  many  years.  One  of  the  benefits  the  country,  I  think,  as 
a,  result  of  that  committee,  was  some  of  the  research  and  the  field  work 
it  has  done.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  matter  of  exposure  more  than  anything 
fee,  but  I  do  think  that  it  has  kept  the  public  aware  of  what  the  reali- 
ses are  regarding  the  plight  of  the  aging  in  terms  of  facts  and  not  in 
Irms  of  fictions  or  of  possible  demagogic  appeals  to  specialized  groups 
;hroughout  the  country. 

I  would  say,  while  we  at  GHAA  are  approving  of  this  biological 
effort,  and  have  commented  upon  it,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  have  to 
Instantly  take  into  account  the  total  problem',  and  this  could  include, 
)f  course,  biological  research  and  all  aspects  of  the  aging  process — 
psychological,  physical,  social,  and  all  things— but  the  biological  aspect 
)f  it,  becomes  important  to  us  because  we  see  cases  in  institutionalized 
ireas  where,  with  a  little  work  in  this  area,  a  great  deal  of  relief  could 
)e  given.  It  is,  however,  a  small  part  of  the  total  problem. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  have  one  other  question  to  put  to  you.  That  question 
ouches  upon  the  expression  of  hope  which  this  bill  represents,  that 
here  might  be  established  a  system  for  provision  of  comprehensive 
services  to  older  citizens. 

Are  there  any  lessons  to  be  learned  for  the  provision  of  other  serv- 
ces  ?  For  instance,  can  we  learn  anything  from  the  provision  of  health 
ervices  and  apply  that  knowledge  to  nonhealth  services?  Do  you 
ollow  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Cohelan.  Yes,  indeed,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
lommittee.  I  am  most  pleased  to  know  that  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of 
his  committee,  because  there  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  the  problem  that 
vill  escape  your  notice. 

I  came  to  this  hearing  this  morning  following  a  very  intensive  visit 
o  Appalachia.  I  started  out  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  wound  up  in 
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Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  was  visiting  the  Appalachian  system  of  regional 
hospitals.  _  .  . 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problems  we  have  is  dealing 
with  the  aging.  One-third  to  almost  one-half  of  the  revenue  structure 
of  manv  of  these  hospitals  are  in  care  of  the  aging,  either  through 
medicare  or  medicaid.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  is  in  staffing  hos- 
pitals in  some  of  these  remote  areas. 

For  example,  T  left  Pikesville,  Ky.,  yesterday,  and  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  nurses.  I  found  the  only  home  service  nurses  were 
religious  order  people,  The  Mennonites,  for  example,  are  making  enor- 
mous contributions  in  home  care. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  when  you  see  the 
homes  that  I  am  talking  about— and  I  would  hope  this  committee 
might  find  time  to  get  out  and  see  what  I  am  talking  about,  what  kmc 
of  care  is  needed,  what  kind  of  health  education  is  needed  in  the  can 
of  the  ao-ing.  Now.  mind  vou,  these  are  a  proud  people,  and  then 
is  a  verystrong  culture  in  this  area,  and  there  are  special  reasons  wlr 
the  elderly  are  kept  within  the  family  circle,  but  there  are  frequently 
environmental  conditions  that  are  almost  inhuman. 

We  badly  need  home  health  services  in  addition  to  extended  car 
facilities  as  far  as  medical  care  is  concerned,  but  it  merely  dramatize 
the  need  for  medical  manpower  and  a  need  for  a  total  program. 

As  far  as  recreation  is  concerned,  it  will  vary  as  between  communi 
ties  Some  communities  will  have  community  centers.  There  will  b 
some  recognition  of  health  services  generally,  but  it  will  be  used  as 
thrust  to  try  to  involve  the  community  and  get  the  activities  going- 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy  and  other  aspects  oi  thai 
1  must  say,  when  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  this  part  c 
our  country,  there  are  serious  problems.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  members  o 
the  committee  are  aware  in  many  rural  areas  this  is  true,  but  1  hav 
not  seen  anything  like  Appalachia.  It  is  at  its  worst  there.  I  thin 
in  the  Western  States,  we  are  more  fortunate,  although  indeed  thei 
is  poverty  there,  But  the  need,  when  one  looks  at  this  segment  ot  oi 
population  as  it  pertains  to  the  aging,  is  enormous. 

One  other  thing  I  should  like  to  say  publicly  is  I  want  to  commen 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  There  are,  amon 
the  Franciscan  Order,  sisters  who  are  operating  in  their  more  liberate 
style  who  are  now  functioning  as  home  health  care  nurses  and  as  pn; 
sicians'  assistants  throughout  this  entire  area,  I  assume  this  is  going  c 
throughout  the  country.  .  . 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  medical  service  is  the  agin 
to  help  the  aging  to  lead  a  meaningful  life. 

What  happens  when  we  euphemistically  superannuate  people  ar 
we  put  them  on  the  industrial  or  ash  heap  and  we  forget  about  then 
One  of  the  things  about  the  mountain  culture  I  found  to  be  stroi 
and  very  worthwhile  was  the  commitment  that  the  family,  no  matt 
what  their  economic  status,  have  for  one  another.  They  care  abo 
their  kin.  Even  though  they  leave  for  the  cities,  they  will  come  ba 
and  even  though  they  are  in  a  condition  that  we  could  call  utter  ele 
rivation,  the  still  care  for  one  another. 

I  think  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  here  about  the  suppc 
they  badly  need,  and  this  business  of  home  health  care  and  the  kind 


■apower  that  is  required  bo  buttress  <  1 » *  -  system  of  providing  service 
badly  needed,  and  much  of  this  is  reflected  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  also  extend  lo  onr 
fcner  colleague  a  vory  warm  welcome.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  sec  yon 
ick  here,  and  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  your  considerable  talents 
•e  being  but  to  good  llSe  in  the  cause  about* which  yon  speak  articu- 
toly  and  with  great  force  and  conviction. 

I  note  your  reference  to  the  objective  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
-stem  of  community-based  services  tor  older  people  which  would 
5  compatible  with  your  own  experience.  Our  hearings  thus  far  seem 
i  support  that  view  and  the  objective  of  pulling  together  in  a  more 
Kematic  way  the  whole  range  of  services  so  that  the  total  effort  and 
sources  that  can  be  directed  toward  this  purpose  can  be  more  effi- 
gntly  utilized  . 

Can  you  comment  further  on  this  to  reinforce  the  point  you  made 
>out  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  approach  ? 
Mr.  Cohelan.  Congressman  Hansen,  in  our  experience  in  organizing 
•epaid  group  health  plans  in  communities,  it  begins  with  organiza- 
>n  of  the  total  community  and  it  begins  with  the  recognition  that 
ere  is  a  total  population  to  be  served.  Your  utilization  rates  in  pro- 
ding  services  will  be  a  reflection  of  the  demography  or  numbers,  the 
stribution  of  age  structure  in  your  enrolled  population. 
In  every  situation,  of  course,  one  has  to  pay  very  strict  attention 
the  problems  of  the  aging,  and  consequently  we  pay  a  great  deal  of 
tent  ion  to  that  in  planning  and  executing  our  programs. 
Now,  as  we  do  this,  we  do  not  use  an  experience  rating  but  we  use  a 
mmunity  rating.  We  will  take  a  given  demographic  population  and 
>rk  out  a  rate  for  a  family,  say,  of  four.  If  we  have  an  older  popula- 
)n,weknow  the  utilization  rates  are  going  to  be  higher,  so  we  have 
think  in  terms  of  higher  capitation. 

The  administration,  in  its  planning  on  health  maintenance  organiza- 
>ns,  conceives  of  an  array,  almost  a  congeries  of  healthmaking  orga- 
zations,  some  of  which  will  address  themselves  to  a  population  and 
tiers  to  a  mixed  population.  We  at  GHAA  feel  that  the  balanced 
•pulation  is  the  best  population  for  social,  psychological,  and  for 
tual  efficiency  reasons. 

So  we  would  hope  that  any  community  system  is  going  to  include 
[  ages,  and,  of  course,  among  other  things,  it  spreads  the  risk  when 
1  begin  to  think  about  the  financing  of  health  care. 
Mr.  Hansen.  I  take  it  that  in  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  a 
3re  comprehensive  approach  for  the  delivery  of  this  range  of  services, 
i  have  your  strong  support. 

Mr.  Cohelan.  I  think  it  is  a  terribly  important  complementary  pro- 
am  because  health  problems  alone  are  not  the  problem;  they  are 
ychological,  social,  and  transportation,  which  is  very  practical,  and 
len  we  talk  about  transportation  in  urban  cities,  one  can  see  it.  I 
ow  only  the  other  morning  I  was  so  impressed ;  I  bad  come  down 
the  office  late  and  it  was  just  a  little  before  10  o'clock  and  there  were 
reral  older  people  standing  at  the  bus  stop  and  they  asked  the  bus 
iver,  "Can  I  use  my  card?"  Apparently  we  have  a  subsidy  system 
re  in  Washington.  I  was  very  impressed  by  that. 
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When  I  got  to  Appalachia,  I  found  there  was  no  place  they  coul 
go  at  all  because  there  is  no  way  to  get  into  town  unless  you  hav 
someone  take  you  in,  in  one  of  the  old  second-hand  jalopies  you  se 
all  over  the  place,  abandoned  all  too  often.  But  their  needs  are  eno] 
mous,  and  we  certainly  need  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problems  c 
the  aging  in  every  aspect. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Cohelan,  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  ver 
pleased  to  have  had  you  with  us  and  look  forward  to  seeing  you  moi 
often  than  we  have  in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  Cohelan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  an  honor. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  next  witness  is  Joseph  Revis. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OE  JOSEPH  REVIS,  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINI! 
TRATION,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  WASHINGTON,  B.C. 

Mr.  Revis.  My  name  is  Joseph  S.  Revis,  and  I  am  a  consultir 
associate  for  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration.  I  have  had  almo 
15  years  of  experience  in  economics  and  transportation,  and  in  the  la 
few  years  have  been  working  most  intensively  on  the  transportatic 
problems  of  older  Americans.  I  prepared  the  background  paper  c 
transportation  for  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  ar 
attended  the  initial  transportation  workshop  conference  in  1970. 1  w: 
also  a  delegate  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  serve 
as  recorder  for  the  transportation  section. 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  H.R.  12017,  particularly  part 
of  title  VII,  which  would  provide,  after  appropriate  investigation  ar 
study,  for  improved  transportation  services  for  older  Americans. 

H.R.  12017  specifies  that  such  improvements  may  include  speci 
subsystems,  portal-to-portal  services,  payment  of  subsidies  to  trail 
portation  systems  to  provide  services  to  older  persons  on  a  reduced  ra 
basis,  direct  payments  to  older  persons  in  order  to  enable  them  to  o 
tain  reasonable  and  necessary  transportation  services,  or  any  oth 
program  which  the  Secretary  might  determine  as  showing  promise  j 
providing  for  and  facilitating  the  provision  of  transportation  servic 
to  older  persons. 

No  one  can  disagree  on  the  need  for  these  services.  In  fact,  the  pro 
lem  is  that  all  of  these  services,  and  more,  are  needed.  This  was  broug 
home  to  me  personally  when  I  served  as  Project  Director  for  the  Insi 
tute  of  Public  Administration  in  a  program  to  provide  technic 
assistance  system  in  transportation  to  model  cities  programs  throug 
out  the  United  States. 

We  provide  onsite  assistance  directly  to  21  model  cities  prograr 
and  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  elderly  at  close  hand.  We  work 
for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  and  one  overwhelming  conclusu 
emerged:  the  need  for  transportation  for  the  elderly  was  the  sing 
most  important  unmet  need  that  was  identified.  Faced  with  buds 
constraints  in  their  programs  in  these  model  cities  and  model  neig 
borhood  efforts,  when  having  to  make  a  decision  about  whom  thi 
would  give  transportation  to,  the  elderly  were  inevitably  selected 
the  highest  priority  group. 
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We  found  in  our  work  ( hat  public  I  ransil ,  because  of  its  poor  service, 
and  because  it  often  did  not  go  to  the  righl  places,  was  frequently  use- 
loss  to  the  elderly  and  other  autoless  members  of  society,  such  as  the 
lery  3'oung  and  the  very  poor  (of  whom  the  elderly  make  up  a  signifi 
cant  portion). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  our  work  in  the  cities  we  found  that  the 
most  important  users  of  taxis  were  the  elderly,  pari  icularly  t  he  elderly 
pool-,  which  was  quite  surprising,  because,  we  felt,  they  could  not  afford 
the  high  price  of  taxis,  hut  they  had  no  alternative,  if  they  were  going 
to  obtain  the  services  they  needed  desperately. 

What  the  elderly  need  in  the  way  of  transportation  is  i\c('^^  to  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  senior  citizen  centers,  shopping,  religious  services,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  just  be  able  to  visit  family  and 
friends  to  break  the  unrelieved  monotony  of  isolation  which  they  often 
are  assigned  and  resigned  to.  This  was  repeatedly  confirmed  in  our 
Ibrk. 

For  example,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  we  helped  develop  a  free  jitney 
service  with  priority  assigned  to  the  elderly.  In  Grand  Rapids,  a  corn- 
lined  subscription  and  demand-responsive  service  was  designed  with 
he  subscription  service  providing  transportation  to  work  for  mothers 
vliile  incidentally  dropping  their  children  off  at  day  care  centers  and 
hen,  during  the  offpeak  periods,  providing  oncall  service  for  social 
igency  clients,  particularly  the  elderly.  In  Helena,  Mont.,  a  partial 
lemand-responsive  system  operated  by  the  local  taxi  operator  was  com- 
plied with  the  existing  taxi  svstem  to  provide  priority  services  to  the 
tderly. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  growing  demand  for  transportation 
ervices  by  the  elderly,  and,  for  that  matter,  by  all  of  the  disadvan- 
aged,  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  In  fact,  in  rural  areas  there  is 
ften  no  public  transportation  service  at  all,  and  isolation  is  frequently 
omplete — not  only  from  friends  and  family  but  from  services,  and 
ometimes  even  from  access  to  basic  health  services. 

None  of  these  facts  are  really  new.  In  its  simplest  terms,  the  essential 
roblem  faced  by  the  elderly  is  that  they  are  not  adequately  served 
I  the  transportation  systems  available  to  them. 

They  are  poorly  served  because  of  a  combination  of  four  major 
actors:  (1)  low  incomes,  (2)  homes  in  areas  poorly  served  or  not 
srved  at  all  by  public  transit,  (3)  confrontation  with  a  national  trans- 
lation network  of  facilities  strongly  oriented  toward  the  private 
utomobile,  and  (4)  the  design  and  service  features  of  our  transpor- 
ition  system,  which  pose  serious  maneuverability  and  orientation 
roblems  for  the  elderly. 

Furthermore,  these  problems  interact  with  one  another,  and  in  so 
oing  further  augment  the  transportation  difficulties  of  the  elderly. 

For  example,  their  low  incomes  often  force  them  to  live  in  poor  pub- 
IP  transit  service  areas  and  prevent  them  from  owning  a  private  auto- 
lobile.  Rising  fares  of  financially  declining  transit  companies  further 
Strict  their  travel,  and  even  where  transit  is  available,  design  and  in- 
)rmation  features  may  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  maneuver  and 
>mplete  trips. 

So  far  as  income  is  concerned,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  document 
ere  the  budget  problems  of  the  elderly.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  testi- 
ony,  study,  and  literature  which  has  established  conclusively  that 
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older  Americans  do  not  need  less,  they  just  cannot  afford  to  buy  more. 
Transit  fares  (low  as  they  often  are)  may  well  be  too  high  for  then 
scant  and  usually  fixed  incomes  or  budgets. 

But  not  all  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly  (as  I  have  noted)  relate 
to  the  lack  of  income.  They  face  additional  problems  regarding  then 
transportation  needs  due  to  the  fact  that  they  must  travel  within  s 
national  transportation  system  strongly  oriented  toward  the  privai 
automobile.  The  vast  proportion  of  people  movements  in  urban  anc 
rural  areas  in  the  United  States  is  by  private  automobiles. 

Many  of  the  destinations  important  to  the  elderly  can  only  b< 
reached  by  private  automobile  or  taxi.  Furthermore,  even  if  there  wer< 
improvements  in  public  transit,  which,  I  add,  would  take  a  consider 
ably  greater  effort  and  higher  priority  than  has  been  manifest  up  I 
this  time,  the  elderly  would  still  not  be  provided  with  access  to  thei 
needed  destinations  unless  there  were  major  changes  in  the  pattern  o 
services :  provided  by  public  transit. 

One  may  admire  the  new  BAKT  system,  the  new  rapid  transit  sys 
tern  about  to  be  opened  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  However,  it 
main  customers  will  be  suburban  commuters  going  to  work  throughou 
the  region.  The  elderly  usually  have  no  or  little  need  for  that  kind  o 
trip,  and,  if  they  wish  access  to  a  local  clinic  or  senior  citizen  centei 
they  may  find  little  help  from  that  kind  of  system. 

Work  I  have  recently  directed  with  the  Richmond,  Calil.,  mode 
cities  program  identified  an  important  need  for  localized  transports 
tion  service  for  the  elderly  within  Richmond,  a  service  not  provide 
at  the  present  time  by  any  existing  service  except  private  taxicabs  c 

automobiles.  .         u.,l 

Furthermore,  as  people  grow  older,  they  tend  to  lose  their  mobilit 
because  they  do  less  and  less  automobile  driving.  They  often  even  pe: 
mit  their  driver's  licenses  to  lapse,  and  they  drop  out  ol  the  dnvm 
population.  .  .  ,    ,    -. 

They  drop  out,  not  only  because  of  low  retirement  incomes,  but  als 
because  they  are  concerned  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  drr 
ing  performance  level  required  to  maneuver  in  fast  moving  tralhc  c 
congested  freeways  and  streets.  . 

In  addition,  priorities  and  attitudes  with  respect  to  pedestrian  mov 
ments  tend  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  older  population,  1 
whom  walking  is  a  significant  mode  of  travel. 

Light  signals,  street  markings,  traffic  signs,  and  other  tramc  devic 
have  all  been  geared  to  rapid,  smooth  vehicle  flows  and  the  young 
pedestrian.  To  some  extent,  these  difficulties  are  reflected  in  the  la 
that  persons  over  the  age  of  65  constitute  a  significant  portion  ot  £ 
pedestrian  fatalities.  .  .   .  , 

Among  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  elderly  m  obtaining  adequa 
transportation  services  is  their  need  to  adjust  to  physical  and  ps 
chological  changes  which  make  dealing  with  transportation  systeir 
especially  public  transit,  much  more  difficult. 

There  has  been  considerable  evidence  that  has  pointed  out  that  ■ 
elderly  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  learning  new  transportation  skills, 
in  simply  continuing  to  perform  the  old  skills,  because  of  changes 
sensory  and  motor  capabilities.  #      .  .   . 

In  general,  as  people  age,  their  sensory  acuity  is  diminished,  tn« 
responses  are  slowed,  and  their  strength  and  agility  decline,  lnere 
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lid,  wha! 


is  most  significant , 
he  inadequacy 
reducing  the  willingness 


i  pendency  to  lose  equilibrium  and  fall, 
lere  is  a  loss  of  confidence  which,  in  tin 
I  the  motor  and  sensory  capabilities,  thereby 
o  make  trips. 

The  latter  findings  affect  the  elderly  in  every  aspect  of  transports 
ion,  regardless  of  the  mode  they  may  use,  and  whatever  their  incomes 
B»v  be. 

If  our  transportation  systems  have  one  thing  in  common,  it  is  pres- 
sure for  speed.  Traffic  flows  have  become  more  complex,  signalization 
uid  traffic  markings  and  signs  have  been  designed  to  prevent  conges- 
ion  and  keep  things  moving,  and  the  public  transit  vehicle  pressures 
;or  speed  exist  at  every  point  which  the  elderly  interface  with  the 
ystem. 

Vehicles  start  suddenly,  schedules  demand  that  doors  be  shut 
[uickly,  and  there  is  considerable  pushing  and  shoving  and  noise  and 
Dconvenience.  Poor  signs  and  information  systems  often  present  con- 
Ising  problems. 

Horizontal  and  vertical  movements  associated  with  steps,  curbs,  and 
nt ranees  into  vehicles  may  all  represent  major  challenges.  Walking 
ransfers  raise  serious  problems  for  the  elderly  with  respect  to  maneu- 
ei  ability,  orientation,  and  exposure  to  weather.  What  may  be  a  minor 
^convenience  for  the  young  many  times  becomes  a  serious  deterrent  to 
he  mobility  of  the  elderly. 

As  is  quite  apparent  to  this  committee  from  my  comments  thus  far, 

am  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  H.R.  12017— particularly 
art  D. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  terribly  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  im- 
roving  the  mobility  of  older  Americans  will  require  more  than  sub- 
Ldies,  more  than  portal -to-portal  services,  or  direct  payments. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  mobility  of  the  elderly,  it  will  take  an 
ssault  on  many  fronts:  new  systems,  income,  design  problems,  and 
Uprovements  in  existing  services.  Transportation  will  have  to  be 
josely  linked  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  expanding  social  and  health 
irvices  being  made  available  to  older  Americans. 

Though  the  need  for  social  and  health  services  for  the  elderly  has 
mg  been  recognized,  the  connection  between  these  services  and  trans- 
lation has  been  imperfectly  perceived  until  verv  recently.  There 
re  many  professionals  who  still  do  not  recognize  the  link. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  improved  transportation  services  for  the 
derly  will  take  a  massive  effort  of  planning  and  preparation  at  the 
tate  and  local  levels  where  the  need  for  these  services  exist. 

In  1970,  at  a  workshop  on  transportation  and  aging,  I  summarized 
hat  I  thought  at  that  time  were  some  of  the  important  directions  in 
Inch  programs  might  move  to  improve  transportation  for  older 
mericans. 

In  retrospect,  though  there  is  some  increased  awareness  of  the  ur- 
mcy  of  these  needs,  they  still  remain.  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat 
rervthing  in  that  paper,  but  I  will  append  it  to  these  remarks.  There 
re,  however,  several  key  points  which  bear  repeating. 
First,  no  one  should  be  encouraged  to  design  and  develop  a  special 
irpose  transportation  system  exclusively  for  use  by  the  elderly.  It 

not  likely  to  be  economically  viable,  and  is  not  even  necessary.  The 
lly  possible  exceptions  might  be  for  very  short-haul  local  movements, 
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such  as  in  senior  citizens'  villages,  within  relatively  small  apartment 
complexes,  or  in  new  towns.  In  these  locales  there  mav  be  some  pos- 
sibility of  improving  transportation  for  older  people.  However,  even 
in  these  cases,  viability  will  involve  designing  a  system  for  use  by 
all  age  groups.  c 

Second,  the  transportation  needs  of  the  aged  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  isolation  of  the  needs  of  other  groups.  The  population  over 
65  cannot  serve  as  a  sufficient  market  base  to  exclusively  support  a 
transport  system,  except  in  the  narrow  uses  I  have  already  mentioned. 

To  serve  the  aged,  it  is  essential  to  develop  larger  markets  by  com- 
bining the  elderly  population's  transport  demands  with  other  groups 
with  similar  transport  needs.  This  includes  the  very  young,  the  poor, 
housewives,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  others.  Furthermore, 
these  groups  often  have,  or  could  have,  the  same  time  demand  for 
transportation  in  the  offpeak  hours,  when  there  is  plenty  of  capacity 

available.  .  ■,•.-,  j 

Finally,  in  seeking  to  identif  v  the  transportation  needs  of  the  aged, 
one  must  be  very  careful  not  to  focus  programs  on  a  single  need.  There 
is  no  single  transportation  need  for  the  aged.  The  needs  of  the  rural 
elderly  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the  urban  areas.  Similarly,  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  aged  with  good  incomes  are  not  the  same 
as  the  poor.  Even  within  urban  areas,  there  are  differences  betweer 
large  and  small  cities.  Intercity  transportation  demands  are  not  the 
same  as  those  within  our  urban  areas,  or  even  between  urban  and  rura 

areas.  '•  '. 

So  you  can  see  it  is  quite  important  that  by  research  we  can  hem 
understand  these  differences  and  thereby  help  more  effectively  dired 
public  policy. 

The  more  detailed  directions  I  suggest  are  specifically  spelled  on 
in  the  paper  I  am  appending  to  these  remarks.  The  directions  I  sug 
gest  there  involve  a  broad  range  of  programs  and  activities,  covering 
all  of  the  aspects  I  have  mentioned  and  touched  on  here. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  transportation  is  hardly  the  answer  to  all  th< 
problems  of  older  Americans,  It  can,  however,  be  a  major  stumbling 
block  to  a  productive  and  meaningful  life  in  later  years. 

Thank  you. 

(Attachment  to  statement  follows :) 

[Extracted  from  Transportation  and  Aging:  Some  Dictions  based  on proceedings  of  tig 
Interdisciplinary  Workshop  on  Transportation  and  Aging  Washington,  DC  Ma r  24-26 
1970  Published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (DHEV 
Pub.  No.  (SRS)  72-20232] 

Transportation  and  the  Aging:  Some  Directions 
(By  Joseph  S.  Revis1) 

INTRODUCTION 

I  want  to  consider  several  issues  on  transportation  for  the  aging  from  a  broad© 
national  viewpoint.  I  shall  use  some  oversimplifications  that  seem  to  suggest  eas; 
and  simple  steps  between  research  and  innovation,  and  their  application.  Atte 
many  years  in  transportation  economics,  I  recognize  how  difficult  and  slow  thoa 
steps  are.  I  have  long  ceased  to  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  easy  answers. 

These  remarks  are  directed  toward  exploring  and  identifying  some  possibl 
areas  for  productive  research,  experimentation  and  national  policy  changes 
specifically,  how  transportation  research  and  policy  may  be  channeled  to  improve 
the  mobility  of  the  elderly  through  upgraded  and  increased  transportatioi 
services. 

i  Director,  Model  Cities  Project,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
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i  in:   OLDEB    POPU1  a  i  ion 

As  or  L960,  about  Jo  million  Americans  (I  oul  of  ever}  LO)  over  the  age  of 
16  have  been  relegated  to  the  economic  junk  pile,  by  a  society  thai  Ignores  and 
beglects  its  citizens  who  have  contributed  40  to  50  years  of  their  efforts  to  the 
economy.  By  conservative  estimates,  there  will  be  30  million  of  these  Americans 
in  the  year  2000.  if  advances  in  science  and  medicine  continue  al  the  presenl  rate 
thai  junk  pile  could  reach  50  million  persons  of  65  years  or  over  in  the  year 
MOO. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  Indictment  But  il  is  completely  consistent  with  the 
facts  and  the  reality  of  the  lives  of  the  elderly.  Ahout  a  quarter  of  the  aged  are 
lying  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line.  Data  in  Table  1,  for  example  shows 
that  tor  families  with  a  male  head  over  65  and  wife  (couple  only),  24  2  percent 
in  L968  had  incomes  under  $2,500.  For  those  individuals  living  alone,'  or  with  non- 
relatives,  the  situation  is  much  more  grim.  In  Table  1  we  see  that  42  percent  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,500,  70  percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500  and  82 
percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $8,500.  These  poverty  characteristics  persist  in 
both  urban  or  rural  surroundings. 

The  significance  of  these  statistics  is  highlighted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  elderly  couple  budget.  As  of  the  spring  of  11)67,  that  budget  (for  these 
evels)  was  estimated  to  range  from  $2,671  for  the  lower  budget  to  $6,039  for 
he  higher  budget.2  Based  on  the  1967  income  distribution  data  developed  by  the 
Ynsus  Bureau,  the  Research  and  Statistics  Division  of  the  Administration  on 
feing  estimated  that  of  the  4,421,000  couples  with  husbands  aged  65  and  over  in 
■67,  36  percent  were  below  the  lower  'budget,  56  percent  were  below  the  inter- 
mediate budget,  and  75  percent  were  below  the  higher  budget  level  (Table  2.) 
■milar  estimates  were  not  possible  for  elderly  individuals  living  alone  or  with 
ion-relatives.  However,  given  the  income  data  shown  for  this  group  in  Table  1, 
heir  situation  is  probably  more  severe  than  that  of  elderly  couples. 

TABLE  l.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OLDER  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS,  BY  MONEY  INCOME,  IN  1968 


Total 

Farnil 

ies  with  65-plus  heads 

65-plus  individuals  liv 
or  with  nonrelati 

ing  alone 
ve 

Male  head,  wife 
present 

Other 
male 
head 

Female 
head 

Total 

Male 

Income  group 

All 

Couple 
only 

Female 

ider  $1,500    . 
rider  $2,  500. 

7.1 
22  0 

6.2 
21.2 
36.9 
55.4 
71.2 
23.8 

7.0 
24.2 
41.4 
61.6 
77.4 
22.6 

9.3 
21.7 

35.0 
46.6 
59.4 
40.6 

10.4 
25.4 
38.1 
52.3 
68.1 
31.9 

42.0 
70.4 
81.7 
89.6 
94.0 
6.0 

35.2 
66.2 
79.1 
88.4 
92.9 
7.1 

44.3 

ider  $3,500.. 

37  1 

71.  9 

ider$5,000._ 

54  6 

82.  7 

lder $7,000. _ 

70  3 

90.3 

fer$7.000_. 

29  7 

94.  7 

5.  3 

.» 

I 


Sin^""" NfiSi «7 PM«!TfS7n f  He93fith'  Education'and  Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Administration  on  Aging, 


^ging,"  No.  187,  May  1970,  p.  26 


Furthermore,  life  for  the  elderly  in  the  cities  is  more  expensive  and  difficult 
lan  m  the  countryside.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  most  of  the  elderly  live  in 
ie  cities,  particularly  in  the  inner  city  ghettos.  In  1969,  about  61  percent  of 
ie  population  65  or  over  lived  in  metropolitan  areas.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
etropolitan  65-or-over  population  lived  in  the  center  city.  Among  the  black 
filiation,  the  concentration  in  the  center  city  is  even  higher  :  about  78  percent 
!  the  black  elderly  living  in  metropolitan  areas  were  in  the  center  city.4  Budget 
ita  for  a  retired  couple  confirms  the  higher  budget  costs  in  metropolitan  areas 
Fable  2).  The  annual  budget  cost  in  metropolitan  areas  ranges  from  10  percent 
gher  for  the  lower  budget  to  23  percent  higher  for  the  highest  budget.  Whether 
e  aged  live  in  rural  or  urban  areas,  their  problems  are  compounded  because 
eir  needs  are  different. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  L^bor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Three  Budgets  for  a  Retired 
Klein  Urban  Areas  of  the  United  States,  1967-68,"  Bulletin  1520-6,  Table  1    p.  12 
Ain"  provided  by  Mr-  Herman  B-  Brotman,  Chief,  Research  Statistics,  Administration 
4  Ibidr-'Aging,"  No.  187,  May  1970,  p.  21. 
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The  population  65  or  older  must  spend  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  the 
income  on  medical  care,  food,  and  housing,  which  leaves  a  smaller  proportion  f< 
such  needs  as  clothing,  recreation,  and,  most  relevant  for  this  conference,  trail 
portation   For  many,  even  low  transit  fares  are  too  high  for  their  scant  budget 

S<>.  in  addition  to  struggling  with  the  medical  and  psychological  problems  _ 
adjustment  to  old  age,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  society  taht  is  largely  ai 
interested  in  them,  the  older  population  is  hounded  by  poverty,  economic  har 
ship,  lack  of  mobility,  and,  in  the  cities,  personal  safety.  In  a  very  real  sens 
the  aged  are  the  human  effluent  of  our  economy. 

TABLE  2  -ANNUAL  COST  OF  BUDGETS  AT  3  LEVELS  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE,  URBAN  UNITED  STATES 

SPRING  1967 


Percent  of  Budget  in— 

couples  with 1 

husband  65  N 

All    or  over  below  Metro-  me 

area  indicated  pohtan  pol 

Budget  level  budget  budget 

$2  671  36               $2,730                $2, 

Lower = ^857  56                3,997                  3, 

Intermediate ?  mq  75                6,342                 5, 

Higher b' Ud3 

Urban  Areas  of  the  United  States  1967  j8,  table  1,1 je SSKdtf  SlftoBons  of  money  incomes  of  older  coup  es  to 
oatrfda^eaS' as  &_-  #«&- toBES  SS  collected  In  Marcb  1S68  in  tbe  m.ntnly  Cu, 
Population  Survey. 

THE    AGED    AND    MOBILITY 

Perhans  the  mo«t  relevant  transportation  question  one  can  ask  is  whether 
nor/herf  i in fact  reduced  mobility  for  the  aged?  Though  all  the  evidence 
not  in,  I  have  classifiec^  mobility  restrictions  which  do  exist  into  three  categon 
medical,  income  and  institutional.  „_.„,_!    with  debilitated  nhvsl 

The  medical  constraints  are  primarily   concerned  with  debilitated  pnysi 

m°s7tUn^  aside  for  the  moment,  those  people  who  experience  some  mental 
teSra&on  the  major  physical  problems  for  the  elderly  (and  not ^  so  elder 
relate  to  vertical  and  horizontal  movements,  stability  in  moving  vehicles  vi 
SS^tieJ  and  inability  to  move  quickly  enough  for  present  door  ??ciesorJ 
SmSP  The  interface  between  vertical  and  horizontal  movement  is  particuh 
Slelme  sSTcSs,  and  entrance  into  vehicles  all  represent  manor  1 
lenges  The  potential  for  introducing  improvements  in  this  major  area  has  I 
well  identified  f>on,fraints  relates  to  low  incomes,  which  restrict  mobill 

twt  ^fAlltoXfl^of  a  peS,nal  vehicle  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impc 
bte   1  vaiie^of  studies  have  established  a  close  relationship  b etween >*M 

under  $4  000  generated  1.8  trips  per  person,  in  contrast  to  2.8  tnpsper  persoi 
?he  same  ase  group  with  annual  household  incomes  between  $,,000-8,000 -  (1 
sT  The  data  implies  that  the  travel  propensity  of  the  low»  ^^/Sl 

K£ £lXZ*0?^TXX™^  them  fn  the  first  place."  Bee 
B?  &»'  Search  ^  W«  §~S&&  ZtaM^t  Uon^r&j 
requires  further  research. 


lie,:; 

of  the  low  level  of  auto  ownership,  the  elderly  are  forced  t«»  use  transit,  and  for 
paany  even  public  transil  may  be  too  expensive.  In  view  of  the  large  numbe 

older  persons  who  are  well  below  the  poverty  line,  public  transit  fares  probably 
represent  a  major  hurdle  over  which  many  cannot  leap.  The  lack  of  private  and 
public  transport  sharplj  limits  work  possibilities  (particularly  pari  time  work) 
which  reinforces  the  low  income  levels  of  the  elderly.  Improving  public  tran  II 
services,  ami  exploring  the  possibility  of  providing  more  personal  transportation, 
represents  another  major  potential  for  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  elderly  (and 
probably  of  raising  their  incomes). 

Finally,  a  number  of  institutional  contraints  tend  to  Lower  the  mobility  of  the 
older  population.  These  include  a  variety  of  restrictions,  ranging  from  driving 
licensing  regulations,  inadequate  safety  regulations,  to  social  habits  and  prac- 
tices, such  as  bus  drivers  who  stall  their  vehicles  before  the  elderly  can  stabilize 
themselves  properly. 

All  these  factors  tend  to  reduce  the  mobility  of  the  elderly.  This  reduction  prob- 
ably accelerates  their  sense  of  alienation  and  isolation.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
reflect  their  willingness  and  capacity  to  travel.  The  evidence  suggests  that  their 
willingness  to  travel  is  in  some  respects  even  higher  than  that  of  the  younger 
population.  For  example,  a  study  of  latent  demand  for  urban  transi>ortation  indi- 
cated that  the  elderly  show  greater  tolerance  and  patience  with  multiple  transfers 
(in  public  transit)  or  with  poorly  scheduled  services. 

In  Baltimore,  over  70  percent  of  the  men  and  women  over  GO  sampled,  indicated 
a  willingness  to  ride  more  than  one  bus.7  Many  would  like  to  work  part-time,  and 
most  are  motivated  to  fill  their  time  productively.  However,  they  are  blocked  at 
every  turn,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  transportation  appears  so  critical  to  them. 


TABLE  3. 


-TRIPS  PER  PERSON  BY  ALL  MODES  BY  ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  AND  AGF 
FOR  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  1964-65 


Annual  household  income 


Under  $4,000 

$4,000  to  $5,000.  . 
$5,000  to  $6,000... 
$6,000  to  $7,000... 
$7,000  to  $3,C00_._ 
$8,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  to  $25,000. 
Over  $25,000 

All  incomes. 


Age 

60  to  69 

70+ 

All  ages 

40  to  49 

1.30 

1.04 

1.58 

1.91 

2.01 

1.28 

2.02 

2.39 

1.85 

1.75 

2.57 

3.18 

2.45 

1.82 

2.62 

3.30 

2.81 

2.34 

2.89 

3.70 

3.06 

1.76 

3.28 

4.40 

3.27 

1.96 

3.40 

4.24 

4.56 

2.37 

3.52 

4.39 

2.90 

1.55 

3.61 

3.54 

2.27 


1.32 


2.66 


3.58 


Source:  Highway  Research  Board,  Highway  Research  Record,  No.  197,  Passenger  Transportation,  "Some  Considera- 
tions In  Appraising  Bus  Transit  Potentials,"  Wynn  and  Levinson,  table  4,  p.  7. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  POLICY  AND  RESEARCH 


Despite  the  bleak  picture  I  have  drawn,  there  is  real  potential  for  improving 
transportation  available  for  the  elderly.  Before  trying  to  enumerate  some  actions 
that  might  be  taken,  I  would  like  to  indicate  three  program  directions  that  should 
be  avoided. 

First,  no  one  should  be  encouraged  to  design  and  develop  a  special-purpose 
transportation  system  exclusively  for  use  by  the  elderly.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
economically  viable.  The  only  possible  exception  might  be  for  very  short-haul 
local  movements,  such  as  in  senior  citizens'  villages,  within  relatively  small  apart- 
ment complexes,  or  in  new  towns.  In  these  locales  there  may  be  some  possibility 
of  improving  transportation  for  the  older  people.  However,  even  in  this  case, 
viability  will  involve  designing  a  system  for  use  by  all  age  groups. 

Second,  the  transportation  needs  of  the  aged  should  not  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion of  the  needs  of  other  groups.  The  population  over  65  cannot  serve  as  a 
sufficient  market  base  to  exclusively  support  a  transport  system,  except  in  the 


7  Transportation   Research   Institute,    Carnegie-Mellon   University,   Latent   Demand   for 
Union  Transportation,  Table  6,  p.  25.  Pittsburgh  :  May  1968. 
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narrow  uses  I  have  already  mentioned.  Therefore,  to  serve  the  aged,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  develop  larger  markets,  by  combining  the  elderly  population's  transport 
demands  with  other  groups  with  similar  transport  needs. 

There  are  a  number  of  groups  whose  transport  demands  are  quite  similar.  For 
example  we  know  that  the  aged  are  largely  reliant  on  public  transit  as  "captive 
riders"  This  group  of  "captive  riders"  includes  the  very  young  (16-21),  house- 
wives,'part-time  workers,  and  the  physically  handicapped  population  (Table  4). 

TABLE  4.-TR1P  DISTRIBUTIONS,  BY  MODE  AND  AGE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  1964-65 


Mode  as  percent  of  age 

bracket 

Mode                                                 5  t0  15 

16  to  19 

20  to  29      30  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  and 
ovei 

Car  (driver,  taxi,  passenger,  truck) 58.  0 

74.1 
8.9 
17.0  . 

97.  7           98.  8 
2.3             1.2 

97.5 
2.5 

96.3 
3.7 

92.  £ 
7.1 

All  modes                 -     100.0 

100.0 

100.0         100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  ( 

Source-  Highway  Research  Board,  Highway  Research  Record,  No  197  Passenger  Transportation, 
in  Appraising  Bus  Transit  Potentials,"  Wynn  and  Levinson,  table  4,  p.  7. 

"Some  Consideration: 

When  aggregated,  they  make  a  more  sizeable  market  base  capable  of  supporting 
more  transport  services  than  would  be  'true  if  each  were  considered  separately, 
Furthermore  there  is  evidence  that  these  groups  often  have,  or  could  have,  the 
same  time  demands  (off-peak),  and  even  the  same  origin-destination  demand 
patterns  It  is  worth  a  careful  look  at  origin-destination  data  (both  present  and 
future)  to  identify  the  potential  for  aggregating  markets.  A  closely-related  pos- 
sibility is  to  "piggy-back"  transportation  for  the  aged  onto  existing  transport 
systems.  This  would  involve  identifying  the  areas  in  which,  for  relatively  little 
cost,  added  services  might  be  provided. 

Finally  in  seeking  to  identify  the  transportation  needs  of  the  aged,  one  must  be 
verv  careful  not  to  focus  programs  on  a  single  need.  There  is  no  single  trans- 
portation need  for  the  aged.  The  needs  of  the  rural  elderly  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  the  urban  areas.  Similarly,  the  transportation  needs  of  the  aged  witli 
good  incomes  are  not  the  same  as  the  poor.  Even  within  urban  areas  there  are 
differences  between  large  and  small  cities.  Inter-city  transportation  demands 
are  not  the  same  as  those  within  our  urban  areas,  or  even  between  urban  and  rural 
areas.  It  is  important  for  research  to  help  understand  these  differences  anc 
thereby  help  to  more  effectively  direct  public  policy. 
CSS  with  these  admonitions  of  directions  to  he  avoided,  I  would  like  to  conclude 

on  a  more  positive  note,  by  indicating  some  research  and  policy  directions  that 
in  my  judgment,  represent  fruitful  possibilities  for  action.  For  convenience,  1 
have 'grouped  these  suggestions  into  three  categories  : 
r*»"  i.  "Low-Cost"  Improvements  to  Existing  Systems 

2.  New  Systems 
g  3.  Data  and  Institutional  Needs 

^  LOW-COST  IMPKOVEMENTS  TO  EXISTING  SYSTEMS 

Within  the  framework  of  existing  transport  systems,  a  number  of  possible  pro 

•  rami  could  result  in  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  transportation  avail 

3  able  to  the  population  over  65.  Most  of  them  would  not  be  too  costly  to  research 

ni  Simple  changes  could  make  utilization  of  the  public  transportation  system 
less  cumbersome  for  the  old  or  young,  and  particularly  for  the  handicapped.  This 
might  include  such  design  features  as  hand-holds,  special  step  heights  on  buses 
and  other  vehicles,  and  beter  transition  in  the  vertical-horizontal  interface. 

2  Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  special  gates,  to  permit  the  aged  to  move 
through  quickly  and  in  safety,  especially  during  the  peak  hours. 

3  The  construction  of  low-cost  bus  shelters  could  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  protection  and  assistance,  not  only  to  the  elderly  but  to  the  other  users  of  the 
transportation  system. 

"The  data  in  Table  4  show  that  about  0  percent  of  the  age  group  16-29  used  public 
bus  as  their  mode  of  transport.  This  corresponded  quite  closely .to  the >  7  Percent  shown  fo 
the  age  group  00  or  olde*.  This  is  in  clear  contrast  to  all  the  other  a^  groups  in  tn 
population,  and  indicates  their  dependence  on  public  transit,  though  for  somewhat  differenl 
reasons. 
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'■  TluMV  is  coiisuleniblt.  cntinl  for  Impm, 

>ms  through  unproved  signs.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  terms  of  color  size  of 
rtters,  frequency  and  variety  of  other  considerations  In  the  use  of  signs  In  trail hM 
(fstems  ,  in  contrast  to  highway  signs).  Again,  the  benefits  would  accme  not  onh 
>  the  aged. 

5.  A  closely-related  issue  is  the  availability  of  Information  on  transportation 
frvices.  A  variety  ol  studies  have  indicated  thai  the  poor  (and  the  aged)  often 
)  not  have  adequate  information  about  the  public  transil  services  available    \nv 


significant  incremenl   of 


torovemenl  In  information  transfer  could  provide 
Ided  mobility  to  the  elderly,  and  to  others. 
0.  The  aged  and  other  population  groups  could  make  considerably  more  use 
the  off-peak  capacity  of  public  transportation.  I  suggest  thai  more  effort  be 
;ide  m  investigating  the  possibilities  of  increasing  off-peak  services  for  the 
red  and  others,  with  respect  to  Schedules,  routes  and  fares.  The  transit  svstems 
ive  been  notoriously  poor  at  marketing  their  services  for  either  on-neak  or 
f-peak  hours.  J 

7.  Another  program  that  deserves  exploration  (and  has  already  been  tried)  is 
icing  experiments.  For  example,  transfer  privileges  can  be  extended-  special 
duced  fares  can  be  authorized;  monthly  passes  can  be  developed  to  provide". 
I  low-cost  (or  even  noCOSt)  fares  for  specific  groups  in  the  population  The 
lestion  of  low-cost  fares  may  raise  subsidy  questions.  I  shall  comment  on  that 
ter.  In  the  case  of  inter-city  travel,  if  a  reduced  youth  fare  for  air  travel  is 
pkable,  there  seems  little  reason  to  restrict  its  use  to  only  the  young  A  reduced 
re  for  the  elderly  should  be  equally  viable,  since  the  key  issue  is  not  age  The 
luced  youth  air  fare  is  a  mechanism  to  improve  load  factors.  It  encourages  the 
Le  of  capacity  when  it  is  available,  especially  during  off-peak  periods  Its 
tension  to  the  aged  should  be  profitable  to  the  airline  industry 


NEW    SYSTEMS 

rurning  to  new  transit  systems,  a  number  of  programs  might  be  explored 
nigh  they  would  be  relatively  more  costly  than  those  previously  enumerated' 
i.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  essential  would  be  to  consider  the  needs  of  those 
jr  65  when  designing  and  building  an  entirely  new  system.  This  includes  the 
sign  of  stations,  rapid-transit  cars,  buses,  and  other  vehicles,  and  the  vertical 
[i  horizontal  interfaces.  It  is  essential  that  design  considerations  given  to  the 
erly  by  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system,  in  the  San  Francisco  area  be 
;ended  to  other  new  systems.  The  needs  of  the  aged  can  be  given  greater  weight 
the  initial  design  stages  of  transportation  systems.  The  cost  of  making  ad- 
fuents  are  significantly  lower  at  this  point  than  after  design  decisions 
7e  been  made  and  the  system  constructed.  Possibly,  financial  incentives  or 
agn  grants,  should  be  offered  to  urban  areas  and  designers  who  are  building 
v  systems,  to  encourage  them  to  incorporate  senior  citizen  needs  in  their 
sign  decisions. 

!.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  test  the  viability  of  new  transportation  sys- 
is  just  on  the  horizon  for  their  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  aged  :  for  example 
lI-A-Bus,  mini  vehicles,  DART,  or  personal  rapid  transit,  lease-a-car,  and 
ers.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  these  new  svstems,  and 
jgh  they  couVl  hardly  be  built  for  the  elderly  alone,  coordination  and  even 
it  funding  with  UMTA  is  possible,  so  that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
ds  of  the  older  population. 

.  Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  are  systems  which  are  operating  but  have 
been  evaluated  very  carefully— usually  because  they  are  operating  outside 
legal  structure.  One  example  of  this  is  the  jitney  which  may  be  operating 
side  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  state  public  service  commission.  In 
tsburgh's  Model  City  area,  for  example,  the  jitney  provides  to  local  residents, 
udmg  the  aged,  an  important  transport  service  not  otherwise  available, 
vever,  again  the  economic  viability  of  such  a  system  may  be  improved  by 
ibming  the  transport  needs  of  the  aged  with  other  groups,  thereby  increasing 
srship. 

Finally,  cooperative  rental-car  or  leasing  arrangements  would  permit  the 
r  and  others  (including  the  aged)  to  group  their  resources  to  provide  trans- 
lation. A  young  corps  of  drivers  might  be  enlisted  to  do  the  driving  at  rela- 
ly  low  cost,  particularly  for  the  handicapped.  Private  systems  Droviding  this 
Ice  already  exist.  In  this  respect,  the  need  of  peak-hour  users  requiring 
isport  to  places  of  employment  should  be  combined  with  off-peak  service  for 
aged  for  shopping,  medical  visits,  and  other  trip  destinations. 
71-272 — 72 — pt.  2 24 
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DATA   AND   INSTITUTIONAL    NEEDS 

1.  In  the  area  of  data  and  institutional  needs,  a  wide  range  of  research  is  i 
quired  to  identify  the  transportation  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  aged.  It 
essential  to  identify  the  origin-destination  patterns  of  the  aged  in  our  meti 
politan  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  areas,  and  to  delineate  more  carefully  t 
gap  between  their  transport  desires  and  the  services  they  receive. 

We  know  little  about  the  transportation  aspirations  of  the  aged  for  inter-ci 
movements,  or  for  travel  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  Even  with  urban  are* 
we  need  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  movement  patterns  and  mobility  requh 
ments  between  large,  medium,  and  small  cities.  I  would  suggest  that  resear 
can  provide  us  with  a  basis  for  better  programming.  The  design  of  transportati 
projects  is  difficult  when  the  basic  movement  patterns  or  user  needs  are  r 
understood.  We  do  know  that  the  elderly  do  not  have  adequate  transportati 
to  the  public  services  presently  available  for  medical  care,  social  security  a 
employment  counseling.  However,  we  should  eventually  focus  on  providing  acct 
to  mobility  beyond  basic  needs.  I  suggest  that  answers  to  these  questions 
incorporated  into  ongoing  or  presently-planned  studies.  This  research  can 
"piggy-backed"  onto  existing  studies,  in  order  to  keep  costs  low. 

2.  An  additional  area  for  exploration  is  in  the  field  of  public  administrate 
particularly  with  respect  to  driver  licensing,  safety,  and  public  service  co 
mission  authorizations  for  operating  ad  hoc  transportation  facilities.  A  care 
review  of  driver  licensing  practices  is  required,  to  assure  that  no  undue  c 
crimination  is  exercised  against  the  aged.  Furthermore,  a  variety  of  the  pot 
tial  transport  systems  and  services  for  the  aged  may  require  special  authori 
tions  not  possible  under  existing  public  service  commissions.  For  example,  in 
city  I  have  visited,  public  transit  service  stops  short  of  major  destinations 
cause  of  route  authority  conflict  with  an  interstate  bus  system,  whose  service 
not  geared  (and  could  not  be)  for  short  local  trips.  Another  example  is  the  pot 
tial  use  of  inter-city,  or  urban-to-rural,  jitney  services.  These  services  oper 
effectively  in  a  variety  of  countries  throughout  the  world  (though  many 
subsidized).  Studies  have  indicated  that  such  jitney  services  can  provide  so 
real  advantages  that  large  bus  companies  or  even  taxis  cannot  supply.  Howe^ 
in  almost  all  of  the  states,  in  obtaining  public  service  authorization  for  si 
services,  serious  institutional  constraints  are  likely. 

3  Finally,  a  critical  area  of  possible  improvement  is  in  the  attitudes  of  trai 
employees  Through  education  and  training  programs,  drivers  and  public  trai 
employees  should  be  made  more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Emplo 
assistance  to  the  aged,  which  is  now  not  typically  the  case,  could  be  a  low-c 
means  of  meeting  their  needs  more  effectively. 

FINANCING    TRANSPORT    PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

No  doubt,  financing  transport  services  for  the  elderly  (or  any  other  spe. 
sroup  in  the  population)  represents  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in  any  \ 
gram  So  far  as  conducting  research  and  implementing  .transport  policy  is 
cerned,  one  can  visualize  coordination  by  the  Administration  on  Aging,  with 
present  research  programs  of  other  federal  agencies,  particularly  within 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department  (the  Model  Cities  Program), 
well  as  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  This  could  involve 
panding  program  goals  for  research,  technical  studies,  demonstration  and  cap 
grants,  to  include  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  others,  part 
larly  for  inner  city  residents,  a  substantial  number  of  whom  are  elderly.  I 
grams  which  explore,  test,  implement  and  install  a  variety  of  systems,  i 
inherently  provide  more  assistance. 

Design  grants,  or  incentives  to  encourage  design  consideration  for  the  a; 
also  has  potential  for  making  a  contribution  to  the  transport  needs  of  the  a; 
and  should  be  part  of  the  package.  However,  a  number  of  my  suggestions  s 
as  fare  reductions,  monthly  passes  and  others,  clearly  imply  some  form  of 
sidy  One  form  that  subsidization  for  the  aged  might  take  would  be  through  n 
extensive  use  of  variable  fare  structures,  especially  with  respect  to  distance 
time  Higher  fares  during  the  peak  hours,  and  over  longer  distances,  could  piw 
a  basis  for  expanded  revenues,  which  would  offset  lower  fares  during  the  off-p 
periods  for  expanded  services  to  the  aged  and  other  groups. 

On  an  even  broader  basis,  one  can  easily  imagine  providing  transporta 
to  the  aged  through  the  utilization  of  a  universal  transportation  pass  for  in 
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ou  transport.  Such  a  i>ass  would  he  financed  from  payments  made  during  a 
forking  Lifetime,  similar  to  social  security  puyments.  We  are  already  financing 
Retirement,  medical  services,  and  a  variety  of  other  social  Bervlceu  through  such 
payments,  it  would  not  be  impossible  or  difflcull  to  expand  the  system  to  provide 
for  a  package  of  transportation  privileges  that  could  be  utilised  when  retiremenl 

was   reached.   Its  cost    may   not    he  prohibitive.  Since  the  aged   would  avoid  peak 

hour  rush  periods,  they  may  Improve  the  load  factors  lor  existing  off-peak  sen 
ices.  This  added  ridership  may  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  presenth  weak 
financial  positions  of  many  transit  companies. 

Considerable  precedent  km-  subsidy  contributions  by  the  private  sector  for 
transportation  services  exists.  Hui.ders  and  developers  are  more  frequently  being 
Isked  to  pay  for  the  traffic  capacity  strains  on  publicly-financed  transit  systems 
that  are  generated  by  their  building*.  Recently,  in  New  York  City,  a  local  neigh- 
borhood group  demanded  that  the  private  builders  of  an  urban  renewal  projeel 
bay  for  adequate  expanded  capacity  on  the  subway  platform  in  the  area  The 
builder  acceded  to  the  demand. 

Providing  transport  subsidies  to  special  groups  is  hardly  new.  As  a  youngster 
in  Boston,  I  used  something  called  a  -car  check,"  which  was  a  special  five-cent 
rate  to  use  the  transit  system.  My  transport  demands  were  imposed  on  the  system 
luring  its  peak  periods— especially  the  morning  hours.  Youth  tares  and  half  fares 
haw  been  used  in  almost  every  mode  of  transport,  it  is  not  a  big  step  from  a 
retirement  package  for  the  older  people  in  this  country  which  includes  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  medical  services,  to  a  package  which  also  includes  low-cost 
transportation  services,  either  on  public  or  on  private  transit  systems. 

Perhaps  a  more  relevant  question  to  examine  is  tin-  income  adequacy  of  those 
over  65.  If,  as  noted  earlier,  56  percent  of  the  older  eouples  are  below  ,$3<S00  (the 
intermediate  budget  for  the  elderly),  then  our  retirement  provisions  may  cer- 
tainly be  inadequate,  not  only  for  transportation  but  for  all  other  needs.9  A 
worthwhile  effort  would  be  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  knowledgeable  people  from 
diverse  fields,  such  as  transportation,  education,  medicine,  and  other  relevant 
areas,  to  consider  what  kind  of  retirement  package  is  needed,  how  much  it  would 
cost,  and  how  the  cost  might  be  paid  for. 

The  lines  I  have  suggested  for  research  and  exploration  involve  a  broad  range 
of  programs,  many  of  which  may  not  turn  out  to  be  viable.  That's  not  the  point. 
The  key  issue  is  that  solving  the  transport  problems  of  the  elderly  will  require  a 
broad  range  of  activities.  Successful  implementation  of  these  activities  will  re- 
quire a  commitment  from  a  vast  proportion  of  our  citizens  who  will  have  to  sup- 
port some  of  the  costs.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  make  these  services  to  the  aged 
universal,  through  a  broader  taxing  basis  similar  to  social  security,  then  can  it 
be  based  on  a  pay-as-you-go  tradition. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  transportation  is  hardly  the  answer  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  aged.  It  can,  however,  certainly  be  a  major  stumbling  block  to  a  productive 
and  meaningful  old  age.  We  have  relegated  many  of  our  older  people  to  die  by  a 
slow  accretional  process  of  starvation,  loneliness,  despondency  and  isolation. 
For  these  people,  death  is  not  the  curse — but  living.  Furthermore,  like  pollution, 
solutions  require  considerable  lead  time.  If  nothing  is  done  today,  if  too  lowT  a 
value  is  given  to  the  future  and  too  high  a  value  placed  on  the  present,  then  we 
will  have  failed — not  the  elderly — but  ourselves.  We  may  all  continue  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  junk  heap  because  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  more  likely  can't 
afford  to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Re  vis,  for  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  your  expert  knowledge  on  this  very  important  aspect  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  elderly. 

I  note  you  prepared  the  background  paper  on  transportation  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  you  were  a  delegate  to  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  recorder  for  the  transportation  section.  Do  I 
take  it,  then,  you  had  something  to  do  with  the  recommendations  made 

»  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  not  very  bright  either,  according  to  a  recent  study  of 
retirement  income  in  1980.  The  study  noted  in  its  conclusions  :  "About  50  percent  of  the 
aged  couples  could  expect  to  receive  pension  incomes  of  less  than  $3000,  and  slightly  over 
M>  percent  of  the  unmarried  aged  could  expect  to  receive  less  than  $2000."  U.S.  Depart- 
ento?f  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Research  Report  No.  24.  The  Economic  Status  of  the  Retired  Aged  in  1980, 
p.  54. 
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public  this  week  for  or  by  the  White  House  Conference  with  respec 
to  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  have  not  seen  that  report. 

Mr.  Revis.  I  have  a  copy  here,  if  that  will  help.  Will  it  be  helpful 

Mr.  Brademas.  Yes.  It  is  always  a  little  difficult  for  Members  o: 
Congress  to  se^  these  documents  published  by  the  administration 
We  read  about  them  in  newspapers.  This  applies  to  Republicans  as  wel 
as  Democrats. 

The  Chair  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  included  a 
this  point  the  text  of  the  section,  "Recommendations  on  Transportatio] 
of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging."  The  Chair  would  thei 
ask  Mr.  Revis  if,  in  view  of  the  fact  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  lool 
at  these  recommendations,  if  he  can  tell  us  to  what  extent  these  recom 
mendations  dovetail  or  do  not  dovetail  with  the  provisions  on  trans 
portation  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

(The  document  referred  to  appears  on  p.  1160.) 

Mr.  Revis.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  by  saying  I  don't  see  anj 
way  in  which  they  conflict.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  recom 
mendations  that  came  out  of  the  White  House  Conference  are  prob 
ably  much  more  comprehensive  in  nature. 

They  are  actually  more  programmatic  in  the  sense  of  spelling  ou 
rather"  specific  kinds  of  things  that  the  agent  felt  very  strongly  aboul 
For  example,  they  felt  very  strongly  about  driver  licensing  regula 
fions.  They  were  perfectly  prepared  to  be  tested.  They  just  did  no 
want  the  tests  to  involve  as  a  criteria  chronological  age  by  itself,  quit 
rightfully,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many  people  who  are  driving 
over  age  65  who  are  better  drivers  than  many  under  25. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  put  this  question  to  you,  Mr.  Revis,  since  yoi 
are  an  authority  in  this  field :  To  what  extent  would  you  recommend 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aginj 
with  respect  to  transportation,  be  written  into  the  bill  under  consiclera 
tion,  or  to  what  extent  do  you  recommend  against  inclusion  of  thos 
recommendations  in  the  bill  ? 

You  have  used  the  word  "they"  in  response  to  my  question,  whic] 
indicates  you  are  alluding  to  the  recommendatitons  that  somebody  els 
has  made.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  Mr.  Revis,  a  transporta 
tion  expert,  thinks  about  those  recommendations. 

Mr.  Revis.  My  personal  view  is  that  these  recommendations  repre 
sent  the  essential  needs,  and  to  the  extent  they  could  be  incorporatei 
into  the  legislation,  I  would  personally  endorse  that. 

The  only  reason  I  hesitate  at  all  is  that  some  of  them  are  not  real! 
conducive  to  being  part  of  legislation,  because  they  are  programmati 
rather  than  policy  oriented. 

With  that  qualification  stated,  I  would  certainly  endorse  most  o 
them.  I  have  selective  reservations  on  some ;  there  are  almost  20  sue! 
recommendations.  But  as  a  general  position  for  myself,  I  think  the, 
represent  important  needs. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Revis,  if  you  would  like  to  write  us  subsequentl; 
with  rather  more  specific  comments  on  the  White  House  recommenda 
tions — in  light  of  the  bill  under  consideration — letting  us  know  wha 
you  think  the  priorities  ought  to  be,  and  what  kind  of  reservation 


rou  have  with  respect  to  specific  recommendations,  I  think  it  would 
)c  of  benefit  to  us,  because  you  know  more  aboul  this  pari  icular  matter 
ban  we  do. 

Mr.  Revis.  I  shall  be  very  happy  todo  that. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  just  have  our  question  here.  I  noted  that  on  page  7  of  your  testi 
nony  you  said  that  transportation  will  have  to  be  closely  linked  with 
he  broad  spectrum  of  expanding  social  and  health  services  for  older 
Lnericans,  and  that  although  the  need  forsuch  services  for  the  elderly 
ias  long  been  recognized,  that  connection  between  these  services  and 
fensportation  has  been  imperfectly  perceived  until  recently. 

I  would  simply  have  to  object  to  you  a  little  on  that,  since  we  have 
■cognized  the  social  and  health  service  needs  for  the  elderly. 

It  was  only  yesterday  the  Senate,  for  example,  approved  the  Mouse 
kssed  nutrition  for  the  elderly  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  administration. 
\Te  would  not  really  be  considering  this  comprehensive  services  for  the 
king  bill  if  your  contention  there  were  true  since  we  have  recognized 
Iiese  needs. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  you. 

Now,  I  am  interested  in  any  comments  you  may  have  about  how  we 
luld  go  about  planning  and  preparing  at  the  State  and  local  level 
or  improving  transportation  services  for  the  elderly. 
I  think  you  are  making  the  point  that  transportation,  as  well  as 
ther  services,  all  need  to  be  intelligently  planned  for  at  the  local  and 
tate  level. 
Mr.  Revis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Will  you  flesh  it  out?  What  kind  of  mechanisms? 
Mr.  Reves.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  the  needs  are  so 
pried  and  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  problems  that  it  obviously  is 
ting  to  require  some  form  of  planning  at  the  local  level  to  be  able 
»  respond  reliably  for  providing  the  kind  of  transportation  services 
jeded. 

I  must  confess  I  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  detailed  considera- 
on  to  the  actual  mechanism  that  one  might  use,  except  in  rather  gen- 
•al  terms  of  operating  through  the  general  channels  that  have  been 
aclitionally  used  in  relationships  between  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ents. 

Mr.  Brademas.  At  that  point,  I  will  just  observe  that  in  the  aging 
ild  there  are  not  very  many  such  channels,  because  we  have  only 
cently  seen  the  establishment  of  State  units  of  aging.  I  dare  say  few 
aior  cities  in  America  have  gone  as  far  as  the  city  of  Chicago,  for 
Sample,  in  setting  up  special  offices  for  the  aging. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  would  agree  these  moves  are  all  to  be 
Lcouraged  at  State  and  local  levels.  But  the  only  reason  I  raised  the 
testion  of  "mechanism"  is  that  if  you  say,  "You  ought  to  be  planning 
ick  there  at  the  State  and  local  levels  for  all  of  these  services,"  that  is 
le,  but  who  is  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  I  think,  to  that  question,  that  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
ill  have  to  be  studied  rather  carefully.  If  you  don't  devise  a  mech- 
lism  that  will,  first,  provide  for  some  means  to  see  that  Federal  funds 
ade  available  are  in  fact  channeled  into  real  priority  areas  that  re- 
set local  needs,  you  will  in  fact  not  get  what  you  want,  and  it  will 
st  be  services  that  are  not  very  meaningful  to  the  elderly. 
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I  suppose  a  good  example  of  that  would  be  subsidy  payments.  I 
you  nrovide  subsidy  payments  to  existing  public  transit  services,  it  i 
not  clear  that  you  would  get  the  kind  of  services  that  the  elderly  need 
Whatever  else  may  be  required  by  the  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  tha 
someone  has  to  sit  down,  and  think  it  through  carefully.  It  is  not  i 
simple  question,  because  it  involves  some  very  complex  issues.  Thus 
part  of  what  is  rennired  in  the  legislation  is  study  and  investigatim 
Mr.  Brademas.  This  sound  to  me,  as  I  listen  to  your  response,  lik 
precisely  the  kind  of  problems  to  which  a  gerontological  research  cer 
ter  goine  behind  biomedical  research  ought  to  address  itself. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  don't  think  you  were  here,  Mr.  Kemp,  but  I  thin 
you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  that  in  Buffalo  a  free  jitney  bus  j 
set  up  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Kemp.  T  thank  you  for  reminding  me. 

The  first  question  I  have  is:  as  regards  your  consultation  at  tl 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  what  type  of  input  was  there  fro: 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  how  closely  were  they  aline 
with  the  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  There  was  considerable  input  on  transportation,  and, 
fact,  the  recommendations  that  I  just  passed  up  to  the  chairman  coi 
tains  a  list  in  the  back,  of  the  staff  people  that  were  working  at  th; 
Conference. 

Mr.  Kemp.  From  DOT? 
Mr.  Revis.  That  is  correct. 

I  assume  there  was  similar  supporting  staff  for  all  of  the  varioi 
sections  held,  nutrition,  income,  and  they  worked  quite  closely  with 
at  the  Conference,  and,  in  fact,  provided  really  the  arms,  legs,  an 
hands  to  bring  together  all  of  the  recommendations,  which  all  car 
through  on  slips  of  paper,  so  we  did  get  considerable  support  fro 
them. 

Mr.  Kemp.  When  you,  on  page  7  of  the  testimony,  talk  about  ne 
systems  and  assaults  on  many  new  fronts,  did  DOT  or  you  come  i 
with  any  specific  new  system  with  regard  to  addressing  the  problem 
senior  citizen  isolation  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  At  the  Conference  itself  ? 
Mr.  Kemp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Revis.  There  were  informal  discussions  of  various  kinds 
things  that  might  be  used  in  the  way  of  new  systems,  such  as  usij 
demand-actuated  transit  systems,  possibly  small  people  maneuvers 
systems  for  certain  kinds  of  trip  making,  specially  designed  vehicl 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

i  ieyond  that,  no ;  there  were  no  detailed  examinations. 
Mr.  Kemp.  How  familiar  are  you  with  the  jitney  service  in  Bufl'al 
Mr-.  Revis.  Quite  familiar,  but  within  the  last  6  or  7  months  we  ha 
i  i  ot  been  wo  rking  there. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Right,  but,  in  your  overall  understanding  of  that  part: 
ular  service,  how  do  you  feel  that  is  working,  and  what  prospects  dc 
it  hold  for  more  than  just  model  cities?  Because  right  now  it  is  with 
the  model  cities  program,  and,  I  might  add,  I  represent  part  of  t 
city,  but  basically  have  a  suburban  district. 
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T  think  nearly  a  quarter  of  one  major  area  of  my  districj  is  in  facl 
populated  by  senior  citizens,  while  the  major  impact  of  the  jitney  sei  \ 
jCe  is  in  the  model  cities  area,  which  I  don't  quarrel  with,  but  1  wonder 
if  it  could  be  expanded  or  implemented  in  a  suburban  area  for  those 
who  have  the  same  needs  and  feel  the  same  isolation  thai  occurs  in  the 
inner  city, 

Mr.  Revis.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  step  back  on  thai  and  answer 
iour  question  by  saying  that  basically  there  are  efforts  under  way  to 
wplore  the  whole  concept  of  what  'is  known  as  "demand-actuated 
lansportation." 

Mr.  Kemp.  Do  you  consider  that  "demand-actuated"? 

Mr.  Revis.  Well,  "demand-actuated"  is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  the 
services  are  not  called  portal-to-portal. 

If  we  did  call  it  demand-actuated,  we  would  be  out  of  work,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  easy  to  understand.  The  basic  structure,  to  say  it 
n  simple  words,  is  to  call  it  a  taxi.  A  taxi  is  demand-actuated. 

Demand-actuated  services  can  range  from  just  a  general  kind  of  taxi 
service  up  to  a  complex  svstem  involving  computers  keeping  track  of 
very  call  coming  in  on  a  demand  for  service,  and  it  might  be*combined 
vith  some  kind  of  vehicle  location  device  to  make  it  possible  to  know 
riiere  the  vehicles  are  at  any  time  and  quickly  determine  which  is  the 
optimum  vehicle  to  go  for  the  particular  call  in  question.  The  Institute 
tself  has  worked  extensively  in  this  area. 

That  is  a  very  complex  system.  It  will  take  a  considerable  amount 
>f  work  before  it  is  actually  implementable— that  is,  clearly  designed 
or  broad  suburban  regional  service. 

As  far  as  the  jitney  is  concerned,  I  personally  have  always  felt  that 
t  has  never  been  fully  utilized. 

I  have  worked  in  perhaps  eight  or  10  different  countries,  and  in 
very  one  of  the  countries  I  have  worked  in,  there  exists  a  jitney 
?rvice,  or  what  you  might  call  a  shared-ride  service,  and  you  know 
on  can  go  to  any  one  of  these  corners  and  get  into  one  of  these  jitneys. 
lexico,  Korea,  or  Taiwan,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
ountry  you  go  to,  you  will  find  jitney  service  filling  the  demand  for 
lmost  any  kind  of  trip.  The  only  thing  is,  you  have  to  go  when  they 
ave  enough  people  in  the  vehicle,  if  it  is  an  inner-city  trip. 

I  think  there  is  a  place  for  this  in  the  United  States,  but  I  don't 
now  how  wewill  do  it,  because  the  regulatory  requirements  for  it  are 
i  clear  conflict  with  existing  franchises  and  services,  and  it  will  re- 
uire  basic  changes. 

Mr.  Kemp.  If  it  can  be  resolved,  do  vou  think  the  benefits  would  be 
Mnmensurate  with  the  cost,  and  would  it  be  applicable,  to  a  suburban 
rea? 

Mr.  Revis.  The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

I  don't  know  of  a  jitney  operation  in  any  service  area  except  out 
f  the  United  States,  because  most  people  in  most  suburban  areas  don't 
rant  to  share  their  rides  because  they  have  their  own  private  auto. 

For  example,  Pittsburgh  has  a  jitnev  service,  which  some  of  you 
lay  be  familiar  with,  and  everybody  just  knows  where  to  stand  to 
et  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  carry  signs  or  anything.  They  have  a 
Brtain  color  for  this  vehicle,  and  everybody  knows  where  it  is. 

I  understand  it  is  quite  illegal  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it, 
ecause  it  provides  a  service  to  the  residents  of  the  inner  city  area. 
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Mr.  Kemp.  I  have  no  further  questions,  and  I  appreciate  your  test 
mony.  I  could  not  agree  more  that  transportation  indeed  is  one  of  tl 
answers  to  the  very  critical  problems  of  the  aging  if  we  are  to  redu< 
the  feeling  of  isolation  that  is  affecting  their  lives.  This  is  somethir 
I  think  both  the  White  House  Conference  and  H.R.  12017  is  attempt™ 
to  address  and  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Revis,  my  congratulations  on  your  expertise  and  your  testimon 

I  would  like  to  start  by  asking  you  a  very  general  question,  and  s 
if  vou  agree  with  me,  or  not. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  seni 
citizens  and  others  is  the  implementation  of  a  good  urban  mass  trans 

prosrram? 

I  am  speaking  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  bill  right  now,  but  m  loo 
ing  at  the  requirements  that  you  lay  down  in  your  testimony,  or  43 
reasons  for  special  problems  of  the  elderly,  the  first  one  is  that  th 
live  in  a  poor  service  area,  and  don't  most  people  in  urban  areas  live 
poor  service  areas  as  a  relative  matter  now  with  respect  to  urbi 
transit  ?  .     . 

Mr.  Revis.  The  answer  to  that  one  is  there  is  great  variation 
availability  of  urban  transit.  It  depends  upon  which  city  you  live  i 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  where  you  happen  to  live  in  the  city. 

In  New   York   City,  to  take   one  extreme,  urban  mass  transit 
ubiquitous.  It  is  everywhere.  In  fact,  in  Manhattan,  you  have  t 
lowest  level  of  car  ownership  in  the  United  States  because  in  Ma 
hattan  you  don't  need  a  car,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  really  quite  troublesoi 
to  have  one. 

If  you  take  other  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  at  the  other  polar  e: 
of  the  spectrum,  they  have  buses,  but,  by  and  large,  without  a  privs 
auto  you  have  a  very  serious  problem  in  getting  around. 

So  the  problem  is  a  verv  complicated  one  insofar  as  providing  i 
more  comprehensive  mass  transportation  as  to  the  kind  oi  trips  tl 
the  elderly  need.  It  is  certainly  possible  but  it  is  a  very  diffuse  set 
destinations.  The  mass  transit  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  wo 
trip  as  a  part  of  its  market,  and  it  is  traditionally  concentrated^  and 
used  to  be  in  the  city  itself,  or  some  place  concentrated  m  the s  city. . 
time  went  bv,  these  locations  became  more  dispersed,  and  the  aya 
ability  of  private  autos  made  it  quite  possible  to  disperse  them,  so  tnt 
Avas  a  feedback  between  the  two,  and  you  had  destinations  dispers< 
That  made  it  difficult  for  mass  transit,  which  was  fixed^  routing, 
react  to  these,  and  that  is  part  of  the  answer  to  the  difficulties. 
There  are  manv  other  reasons. 

Mr  Meeds.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  single  benefit  to  senior  citiz( 
in  urban  areas  would  be  good,  low-priced,  low-cost  urban  mass  trans 
and  that  we  would  then  go  from  there  to  the  special  problems  ot  1 
elderlv  marv  of  which  ^ou  have  rr^utioW  in  vour  testimony. 

Now  T  think  we  are  movinsr  in  this  direction,  albeit  much  too  slow 

Assuming  we  move  down  that  path,  do  you  think,  particularly  unc 

the  provisions  of  this  bill,  that  there  are  enough  specific  recommenj 

tions  extant  as  to  what  ought  to  beclone  for  senior  citizens  that  -\ 

could  begin  to  do  something  under  this  bill  % 

Mr.  Revis.  In  transportation  ? 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Not  try  to  change  the  whole  transportation  3ystem   be 
fouse  we  obviously  don'1  have  the  money  in  this  bill;  but  to  begin  to 
It  the  special  needs  oi  senior  citizens  into  improving,  and  I  am  iu  I 
biking  now  about  urban  problems,  improving  the  senior  citizens' op 
iwhmifv  to  participate  better  in  good  urban  mass  transit  programs* 

Mr.  Revis   Yes,  I  think  there  are  adequate  numbers  of  recommend n 
Ions,  and  the  things  thai  would  be  needed  are  nol  very  technically 

!Oll!plll\. 

Mi-.  Meeds.  We  would  not  need  a  commission  or  anything  to  tell  us 
Ihat  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  >.  We  would  jusl  star!  doing  ii  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  The  recommendations  in  the  White  House  Conference 
hemselves  would  make  a  basis  for  a  very  adequate  program,  more  than 
Hequate  in  forms  of  availability  of  appropriations,  for  example 

Brademas.  If  my  colleague  will  yield,  Dr.  Fleming,  keeps  telling 


is,  "The  I  ime  for  action  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Then,  breaking  that  down  further  into  the  rural  and 
Imirural  senior  citizens,  are  we  conversant  enough  today  with  specific 
lungs  that  could  be  done  to  help  their  transportation  difficulties  that 
re  would  not  have  to  set  up  a  commission  or  any  kind  of  special  study, 
»ut  could  begin  to  implement  some  suggestions  that  have  already  been 
lade? 

Mr.  Revis.  In  the  case  of  the  rural  elderlv,  for  that  matter  rural  pop- 
lation  generally,  there  are  several  things  that  one  might  do. 

But  here  I  think  the  problem  insofar  as  transportation,  the  solutions 
or  these  problems  are  not  as  clearly  understood  as  the  urban  situa- 
ion,  and  I  do  think  there  is  some  need  for  additional  work  to  deter- 
nne  what  is  really  feasible,  because  there  never  was  very  much  of  a 
transportation  system  in  the  rural  areas  generally.  I  think  here  we 
eed  to  know  more  about  what  can  be  done. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  work  carried 
It,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  rural 
-asportation  involving  utilization  of  schoolbuses,  for  example.  That 
lay  or  may  not  offer  some  reasonable  prospects.  However,  it  is  not 
inte  as  simple  as  you  might  think,  because  the  schoolbuses  are  not 
ttmg  around  as  much  as  people  think  they  are  sitting  around.  They 
re  taking  students  to  libraries  and  various  events,  so  they  are  being 
sed  more  than  one  anticipates. 

There  was  talk  of  using  postal  vehicles,  and  that  obviously  raised 
11  kinds  of  special  problems.  So  this  really  needs  some  more*  investi- 
gation, probably,  though  there  are  enough  bits  and  pieces  around  so 
lat  one  could  start  things  going. 

Mr.^  Meeds.  The  scope  of  this  bill  is  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  that 
instigation  to  be  carried  forward,  and  plans  which  promise  to  be 
aplemented  ? 

Mr.  Revis.  If  I  might  add  in  the  case  of  the  rural,  it  may  be  entirely 
?ssible  the  services  may  have  to  be  brought  to  them,  rather  than  the 
fcer  way  around.  This  is  a  possibility.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that 
:actly. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Revis.  Your  responses  to  our  ques- 
ons,  as  well  as  your  testimony,  have  been  very  helpful. 
Our  next  witness  is  Rosalyn  L.  Switzen,  National  Education  Om- 
idsmen's  Association. 
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Mrs.  Switzen,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us.  Please  go  right 
ahead. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MRS.  KOSALYN  L.  SWITZEN  AND  W.  POROWSKI, 
JR.,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  OMBUDSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  UNION- 
VILLE,  CONN. 

Mrs.  Switzen.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  this 
group. 

I  have  been  working  for  30  years  in  research  and  problem  solving, 
and,  Mr.  Brademas,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Switzen. 

Mrs.  Switzen.  Another  thing  I  can  say  that  is  good  of  this  com- 
mittee :  It  renews  my  faith  and  trust  in  the  democratic  process.  As  an 
ombudsman,  I  do  not  say  this  easily,  because  faith  becomes  ver^ 
tattered  sometimes 

I  am  speaking  this  morning  for  the  National  Education  Ombuds 
men's  Association,  which  represents  thousands  of  persons,  volunteer 
ing  throughout  the  Nation,  who  would  like  to  see  us,  as  soon  as  1 
humanly  possible,  able  to  overcome  the  abuse  of  bureaucratic  power 

NEOA  seeks  to  achieve  the  improvement  of  communication  for  in 
stitutions  everywhere,  for  better  community  action,  and  better  com 
munity  problem  solution. 

Hundreds  of  us,  including  educators,  journalists,  behavior  scientists 
students,  housewives,  business  executives,  even  legislators,  have  in  th 
past  4  years  volunteered  our  time  on  radio,  on  TV,  and  in  newspapj 
interviews.  We  became  adept  at  using  formal  and  informal  media,  1 
help  put  this  Swedish  word  "ombudsman"  into  the  English  languag 
dictionary,  as  a  brandnew  American  career  unique  in  our  time. 

Only  a  few  of  us  are  full-time  staff  volunteers.  Two  of  us  are  her 
today  to  answer  questions  about  senior  citizen  ombudsmen  and  womer 
and  how  they  can  be  vital  in  the  1970's. 

My  name 'is  Kosalyn  L.  Switzen.  By  profession,  I  have  been  a  cheir 
istry  and  biology  instructor  for  almost  30  years.  I  was  founder  an 
director  since  1947  of  the  National  Communication  Laboratonei 
which  enlisted  more  than  20,000  educational  research  volunteers  up  t 

I  am  at  present  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mass  Educatio 
Resources  Institute  of  Technics,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  education  researc 
organization  that  recommended  a  cradle-to-pre-school-through-senioi 
citizen  program  for  the  task  force  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  June  c 
1984  MERIT,  Inc.,  recommended  "education  ombudsmen"  for  tr 
Nation  in  1966,  onlv  after  its  "Head  Start"  program  was  outrageous! 
obsoleted  in  1965, 'as  OEO  finally  instituted  the  program.  After  i 
2-year  search  we  found  no  channels  for  exposing  the  wrongdoing  ( 
middle-level  bureaucrats  who  destroyed  their  own  task  force  recoil 
mendations  which  had  been  accepted  earlier. 

So  we  felt  education  ombudsmen  were  needed  in  1966,  not  only  1 
service  complaints,  but  also  for  better  exposure  of  innovation 
MERIT,  Inc.,  has  also  recommended  the  American  Board  of  Learnir 
Experiences  for  Community  Education.  This  is  brandnew,  less  than 
weeks  old,  to  be  known  as  ABLE  for  Community  Education,  for  shoi 

ABLE  for  Senior  Citizens  will  mean  a  new  lease  on  life  for  at  lea 
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iaM*  of  our  older  America  us.  A I  the  time  Hi  is  statemenl  was  prepared, 
inly  I  days  ago,  ABLE  had  never  been  officially  introduced.  Onlj  2 
lays  ;ii>'')  a  new  rosolution  was  introduced  in  New  York,  for  ombudfl 
non  training  for  all  problem  solving  in  education,  for  the  State.  A  new 
State  bill  is  being  readied  now  tosei  up  ABLE  units  of  high  school  and 
ollege  credits  for  community  service,  with  ABLE  units  for  the  train 
K  of  ombudsmen  for  all  aires  including  senior  citizens. 

This  is  a  remarkable  breakthrough,  only  2  days  old.  li  is  a  State- 
lodification  of  the  present  "Community  School  Center  Development 
tot,  only  recently  introduced  in  Congress. 

It  makes  that  act  obsolete. 

We  propose  a  national  board  to  develop  basic  community  education 
nits,  with  national  standards.  This  board  is  called  ABLE' (American 
pard  of  Learning  Experiences) . 

Many  of  our  senior  citizen  problems  and  questions  on  Federal  fund- 
h  could  be  answered  by  such  ABLE  units  for  older  Americans. 

Walter  Porowski,  Jr.," of  Bristol,  Conn.,  is  here  today,  also  from  the 
fational  Education  Ombudsmen's  Association.  He,  too,  is  a  coordinator 
f  community  learning  experiences,  for  "ABLE  for  Connecticut."  He 
5  obviously  a  young  man.  I  myself  am  pushing  into  the  senior  citizen 
fttegory  at  57.  But  we  both  feel  we  are  talking  for  most  of  the  senior 
itizens  of  the  Nation  here— millions  upon  millions  of  our  disenfran- 
lised. 

We  are  here  to  go  on  record  as  wanting  to  see  this  new  bill  passed, 
rith  the  amendments  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  as  proposed,  fur- 
ishing  more  services  and  some  new  directions. 

We  regret  that  our^  older  Americans  are  not  revered,  but  are  still 
iscarded  without  optimum  creative  use  of  the  important  community 
•easure  trove  of  their  vast  experiences. 

Attempts  to  make  older  Americans  useful  only  in  their  own  centers 
rid  in  their  own  communities  will  not  be  enough  to  tap  their  tre- 
lendous  potential,  nor  assuage  much  of  their  sense  of  loneliness  and 
lienation.  We  could  easily  segregate  the  elderly  further  from  the  com- 
lunity  even  as  we  provide  amenities  and  vital  services  they  so  des- 
erately  need,  unless  we  care  enough  to  be  more  creative. 

One  could,  for  instance,  provide  vital  services  for  welfare  recipients 
ho  nevertheless  might  still  feel  like  second-  or  third-class  citizens.  We 
re  here  to  caution  lest  we  pour  hundreds  of  millions  in  funds  to  put 
it  the  fires  of  inadequacies  of  services  for  older  persons  only  to  find 
ital  smoke  damage  due  to  failure  to  properly  liaison  the  older  and 
hunger  people  more  creatively. 

The  aged  may  find  themselves  second-  or  third-class  citizens  despite 
le  passage  of  new  amendments,  unless  we  distinguish  carefully  be- 
veen  the  elderly  helpless  who  are  senile  and  incapacitated  and  those 
ho  are  still  pitifully  anxious  to  contribute  to  a  community  or  society 
lat  does  not  wish  to  use  them  well  and  fully  for  everyone's  mutual 
mefits. 

We  need  to  realize  that  most  older  Americans  do  not  wish  to  be 
gregated  in  communities  awaiting  death. 

Senior  citizens  want  to  be  useful. 

Ombudsmen  or  ombuds women  traditionally  service  complaints  for 
te  little  man  who  is  too  often  caught  helpless  in  a  bureaucracy.  He 
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can  now  function  for  all  senior  citizens  problems  in  remarkable  ne 
wa  vs.  as  lias  been  demonstrated  in  the  past  3  years. 

Florida  now  has  some  county  senior  citizen  ombudsmen  as  inform? 
tion  and  grievance  officers.. 

Recently,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  recommended  thi 
there  be  ombudsman  services  for  older  Americans  for  national  polic; 
for  all  their  problems. 

On  December  2,  1971,  the  Final  Report  of  the  White  House  Coi 
f erence  on  Aging  contained  the  following  recommendations,  verbatin 

Congress  should  appoint  a  nationwide  interdisciplinary  committee  to  determi: 
the  scope  and  type  of  intervention  procedures  and  protective  services  that  wou 
clearly  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  with  health,  mental  health  and  eir 
tional  problems  requiring  care.  .  .  .  intervention  procedures  and  protective  sex 
ices  also  should  assure  for  elderly  individuals  their  rights  of  self-determmati 
in  their  use  of  health  facilities  and  services. 

In  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  ombudsmen  service 
the  nationwide  interdisciplinary  committee  or  other  suitable  means  should 
used  to  study  and  define  the  functions  and  roles  of  ombudsmen  as  separate  a 
distinct,  conceptually  and  in  practice,  from  other  protective  services  and  fr< 
consumer  participation  in  health  and  other  matters  affecting  the  elderly.  Sub: 
quent  promotion  of  ombudsmen  services  should  include  financial  assistance 
support  for  their  activities  as  well  as  programs  to  assure  that  their  functions  a 
findings  are  given  full  visibility  at  local,  State,  and  national  levels  and  in  be 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

It  is  indeed  possible,  with  proper  ombudsmen  services,  to  insure  tb 
there  be  important  new  careers  for  senior  citizens  for  health,  for  nut: 
tion,  for  housing,  transportation,  recreation,  and  education,  and  mai 
other  problems,  for  better  community. 

It  is  likely  that  a  new  National  Board  of  Standards  for  Communi 
Education  such  as  the  American  Board  of  Learning  Expenenc 
(ABLE)  could  be  set  up  very  shortly  to  insure  that  high  school  al 
college  credit  be  given  to  the  young  and  to  people  of  all  ages  to  he 
senior  citizens,  without  cost  of  taxpayer  money. 

It  is  also  possible  that  older  Americans  can  get  better  education 
their  own  communities  through  more  informal  means  of  learni 
through  the  use  of  education  ombudsmen  for  senior  citizens,  tram 
for  better  transmission  of  information. 

The  National  Education  Ombudsmen's  Association  has  prepar 
some  exhibit  materials  on  the  history  of  the  Swedish  concept  of  o 
budsman,  and  its  24  different  American  mutations  in  the  past 
years.  We  are  here  to  answer  questions  on  how  such  a  concept  can 
immediately  incorporated  specifically  in  some  sections  of  the  Olc 
Americans  Act,  to  benefit  our  senior  citizens  as  well  as  the  entire  co 
munity,  without  additional  cost.  ,      . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Switzen,  for  bringing 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  a  most  interesting  idea. 

Coul  d  I  ask  a  rather  more  concrete  question  ? 

You  have  talked  of  the  concept  of  the  ombudsmen.  Do  I  take  it  yc 
idea  would  be  to  employ  older  persons  in  communities  across  the  coi 
try  to  serve  in  an  ombiidsmanlike  role,  to  help  cut  redtape  in  respj 
to  the  variety  of  services  provided  to  older  citizens?  Is  that  what  it 
you  have  in  mind  ?  .  . 

Mrs.  Switzen,  That  is  part  of  it,  new  jobs  for  older  citizens. 

We  foresaw  something  else,  too.  For  instance,  we  believe  that  t 
timelag  in  needed  changes  being  accomplished  for  older  citizens  shoi 
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be  less  than  a  year.  There  is,  however,  now  a  I  imelag  in  chan 
■education,  up  to  50  times  greater  than  there  should  be. 

As  we  introduced,  for  States,  an  "Office  of  State  Education  ( )mbuds 
pan"  concept,  we  foresaw  that  eventually  ombudsmen  could  change 
hat  dangerous  timelag — by  massive  exposure  of  information. 

Bv  making  a  national  effort,  we  now  aim  toward  mass  "listen-in*' 
ludicnees  on  TV  and  radio,  where  nothing  else  will  be  on  the  air  vol- 
untarily, for  1  solid  hour  except  one  innovative  community  topic. 

Rather  than  violence  being  the  major  means  of  transmitting  h 
ration,  the  innovation  itself  could  get  through  to  the  communities  in 
L  hour;  not  years. 

This  is  a  new  concept. 

We  foresee  change,  the  day  after  any  national  "listen-in,"  using 
lew  mass  involvement  techniques.  Such  air  time  is  comparatively 
bsily  obtained.  We  had  been  offered  this  13  months  ago  and  have  spent 
1  months  in  scripting  it. 

We  foresaw  that  there  would  be  600,000  new  jobs,  six  different  om- 
mdsmen  in  every  public  school  in  the  country,  all  understanding  such 
lass  exposure  media,  One  parent,  and  one  'teacher,  and  one  student 
ire  not  too  many  trained  ombudsmen  to  have  for  each  school.  And 
here  are  over  100,000  schools. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let's  take  that  proposal,  for  example.  What  would 
>e  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mrs.  Switzen.  Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing,  Mr.  Brademas.  This  is 
|lled  synergistic  capitalism.  For  instance,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
hilars  m  air  time  can  be  had,  as  public  service,  for  their  training. 

Also,  as  another  illustration,  suppose  somebody  wants  to  go  from 
Jew  York  City  to  Albany  to  see  his  legislator,  who  is  driving  there 
nyway.  He  talks  to  him  in  the  car,  and  at  the  same  time  he  doesn't 
aye  to  pay  for  a  plane.  This,  too,  is  called  a  budgetary  synergism, 
t  is  possible  for  properly  trained  ombudsmen  to  save  synergistically, 
illions  of  dollars  a  year,  really,  by  total  systems  approaches  like  these, 
voiding  easier,  fragmented  solutions. 

We  are  outraged  that,  lacking  such  synergisms,  we  have  lost  $50 
ill  ion  a  year  since  1965,  for  education.  That  is  because  at  top  levels  of 
ecision  only  one  out  of  four  persons  in  Washington  is  open  to  listen 
o  innovations,  at  middle  levels,  one  out  of  20,  and  at  the  rank-and-file 
Bel,  only  one  out  of  500  is  "open." 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  am  not  yet,  frankly,  clear  on  what  specifically 
ou  are  proposing  that  we  do  in  the""  legislation  with  respect  to 
mbudsmen. 

Mrs.  Switzen.  There  are  five  places  where  specifically,  on  the  rec- 
mmendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  there  should 
e  statements  added,  as  to  new  ombudsmen's  services,  in  the  Older 
■tericans  Act. 

That  is,  as  the  legislation  suggests,  there  are  to  be  conferences.  Let 
lere  be  specifically  added  the  phrase,  "including  conferences  on  om- 
udsmen's  services."  Write  also  into  the  legislation  the  exact  phrase 
including  ombudsmen's  services,"  in  other  sections  of  the  act. 
Let's  not  be  "general."  If  you  omit  that  phrase,  "Ombudsmen's  serv- 
es," there  could  be  a  50-year  timelag,  at  local  levels,  for  needed 
Ranges.  But  if  you  can  add  that  "Ombudsmen"  phrase  in  this  national 
lece  of  legislation,  we  can  be  helped  immensely  locally.  States  need 
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such  "overseers"  for  better  accountability  of  Federal  spending,  i 

TanTrtminded  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Cohelan,  representative  . 
group  health,  of  the  senior  citizens'  need  for  ombudsmen  in  heall 

PlSuds.nen  were  specifically  asked  for  in  the  White  House  Co: 
ference  on  Agin  i  for  physical  and  mental  health. 

We  consider  that  Mr.  Cohelan  is  indeed  an  ombudsman.  He  is 
spokesman.  He  is  their  "representative".  But  since  he  does  not  me. 
with  "clout  '•  with  the  top  echelons  of  decisionmaking,  he  still  has  to  | 
through  the  middle  bureaucrat's  "filter  screens."  He  is  an  ombudsma 
without-portfolio. 

This  is  unfortunate.  ...  , 

Mr.  Beademas.  Every  citizen,  under  that  definition  you  have  give 

iSMrTtw5X!' Absolutely.  Absolutely.  And  at  some  time,  probab 
we,  all' perform  an  ombudsman's  function.  But  only  occasionally,  n 
full  time.  Whenever  we  service  someone's  complaint,  who  is  helple 
we  become  "ombudsmen"  in  function. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  four  or  5  weeks  ago  there  wai 
pilot  program  in  New  York  City  proposing  that  policemen  should 
ombudsmen.  They  would  serve  as  complaint  officers,  learn  how  r 

"°ThTombudsmen  always  seek  to  overcome  abuse  of  power,  and  can 

^ThifiTsP^ding  into  24  categories  including  drug  abuse  a 
prison  ombudsmen.  The  Correction  Association  for  New  York  St: 
has  asked  there  be  prison  ombudsmen. 

This  Swedish  word  is  however  not  yet  known  by  the  average  sen 
citizen,  or  average  citizen.  So  we  had  to  go  on  radio  and  television .» 
literally  spell  the  word,  overcoming  some  resistance  because  it  was  nc 
explaining  how  it  was  different  from  "advocate  .  , 

Would  |ou  believe  that  only  one  out  of  four  editors  is  open  to  list 
and  one  out  of  20  reporters  ?  It  is  just  a  "human",  attribute  not  a  fu: 
tion  of  politics.  It  is  an  "abuse  of  power",  too,  however 

In  1961,  the  statistics  we  got  about  "filtering",  new  ideas  were  , 
tained  from  the  press.  The  National  Communication  Laboratories  ] 
3  000  people  into  living  laboratories,  and  found  "defenses  agai 
information"  as  a  major  abuse  of  power.  To  our  astonishment, 
found  that  reporters  were  human  beings. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Found  what?  .       .  , 

Mrs  Switzen.  Reporters  were  human  being,  defending  themsel 
aeainrt  new  information  just  as  much  as  the  average  individual  j 
S  in  our  many  laboratory  groups.  We  thought  a  doctor  was  ad 
tor,  and  a  teacher  was  a  teacher  and  a  newsman  would  be    open 

news. 
We  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 

When  innovation  is  valid,  only  one  out  of  four  editors,  we  foi 
in  1961,  is  "open"  to  a  major  newsstory.  For  reporters  it  is  worse  U 
one  out  of  20  is  "open."  They  are  "human,"  evidently.  Report] 
too   are,  "closed"  if  they  feel  threatened  by  new  ideas,  we ;  tmcl. 

We  need  ombudsmen  to  overcome  such  human  "normal"  abuse 
power,  to  avoid  "closing"  to  new  ideas  that  are  valid. 
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Can  the .establishment  of  the  press,  for  instance,  help  the  senior 
tatuen  with  needed  changes?  Nol  for  the  big  innovation  he  needs 
R>rtoday,and  tomorrow. 

Somebody  has  had  to  work  on  "Establis m  Education  "  to  oro- 

tt i™  •»«  creativity  valve.  And  now.someone  has  to  work 
on  Establishment  Press  ,  to  make  n  more  "open"  to  innovations  for 
iemor  citizens.  Tins  is  nol  political,  bul  human,  to  resist  new  , led 

lQCaS* 

So  you  need  ombudsmen  to  overcome  abuse  of  power  everywhere  to 
expose  the  new  information.  * 

We  find  that  senior  citizen  ombudsmen,  youth  ombudsmen,  and  child 
ombudsmen  can  all  train  to  do  tins,  quite  different  from  the  child 
adoycate    function,  or  any  senior  citizen  "adovcate  " 

It  is  now  a  mandate  from  all  recent  White  House  Conferences  that 
Ktizens    °mbudsmen  traimng  and  services,  and  not  only  for  senior 

On  April  22,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth  recommended 

;>asSdon^nS97l.an  "^  °'  *"  "*»*  ^^  *S  *  ™S 
I  On  December  4  just  a  few  months  ago,  the  National  Committee  on 
children  and  Youth  recommended  as  highest  priority  soals  ombnd^ 
men  to  service  children  and  youth.  !  J  g       ' ombuds- 

If  ombudsmen  are  to  be  trained  to  overcome  abuse  of  power  thev 
lave  to  understand  "exposure"  media.  That  is  indeed  why  they  need 
training.  They  need  to  know  that  we  are  in  a  competitive  iunffle  where 
people  are  competing  for  power.  J      to    ' 

People  are  even  beginning  now  to  train  ombudsmen  with  Federal 
Kinds  who  don-t  even  know  what  the  word  "ombudsman"  means, 
really.  Congress  needs  to  be  more  sophisticated.  The  ombudsmen  bills 
Congressmen  are  talking  about,  are  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  specific  American  mutations,  not  the  Swedish  variety 
and  about  specific  needed  training  and  training  centers.  "' 

we^^o^Tble'  ^  Swedish  ombudsman>  assured  me  such  variations 

In  1967,  when  I  was  called  an  ombudsman,  I  said  "What  is  that?  I 
never  heard  of  it".  I  met  the  Swedish  ombudsman,  when  Senator  Long 
of  Missouri  was  introducing  an  "Ombudsman"  citizen's  redress  bill  in 
tnebenate,  at  a  hearing  where  Mr.  Bexelius  gave  testimony  I  had 
|iite  a  bit  of  conversation  with  him.  He  assured  me  there  was  nothing 

Smnl^^a  U^m<m  CiT^pt  that  meant  that  thev  could  onlV  ^vice 
com  laints  6XP0Se  n8W  information  better>  to  prevent 

To  do  this  takes  training.  That  is  why  we  are  testifying  today,  to 
insure  that  we  can  expose  innovative  information  better,  to  help  senior 
citizens  more.  We  can  help  senior  citizens  best  by  insuring  ombudsman 
services,  through  this  legislation. 

<W°r^"  V(\a  tre™?nd™s  chance  to  stop,  for  senior  citizens,  the  usual 
normal"  cultural  time  lags  of  changes  needed. 

Congress  can  actually  drive  out  the  best  possible  changes  in  almost 
I T'7iSn?  °,i  •  e  ne^  amendments  that  achieve  good  changes,  unless 
it  builds  m  this  creative  valve  of  "Ombudsmen"  service. 

Mr.  Revis  talks,  for  instance,  about  transportation.  That  is  marvel- 
ous, .transportation  is  a  major  problem  right  now.  But  we  call  a  pos- 
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sible  "2-cent  washer  blow"  in  N.E.O.A.'s  basic  ombudsman  trainhil 
\\To  «nr  h5\ve  a  b^l ion-dollar  water  system.  Then,  2-eent  washed 
in  our  kitchens  could  fail,  and  waste  potable  water.  So  you  see,  ever 
with  a  billion  dollars,  a  2-cent  washer  can  "blow"  a  billion-dollai 
system. 
*  If  you  don't  build  in  something  like  ombudsmen  services,  you  car 
Iv-ve  n  "bi^ion-doPar  Wow,"  because  you  ^ould  "fund"  innovations 
offered  by  the  establishment  when  the  establishment  had  no  "oversighl 
or  overseer"  to  avoid  fragmented  wasteful  solutions. 

You  might  give  Federal  funds  to  a  State  department  of  education 
They  might  waste  the  funds  by  designing  only  fragmented  solutions 
not  total  systems ;  yet  be  unaware  of  the  waste  without  ombudsmei 
who  could  make  them  more  accountable,  with  responsibility. 

Can  you  imagine  a  young  person  getting  school  credit  for  drive 
education  helping  senior  citizens  with  transportation  ?  This  is  the  bil 
we  have  given  you,  the  beautiful  new  bill,  with  synergistic  "total  sys 
terns"  solutions  like  these,  not  wasteful,  fragmented  solutions. 

Mr.  Brademas.  This  is  a  very  interesting  concept,  Mrs.  Switzen,  anc 
T  appreciate  very  much  your  answers  to  my  questions,  and  we  wil 
eertainlv  <?ive  careful  attention  to  your  proposal. 

Mrs.  Switzen.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  this,  because  you  earlie 
asked,  "Who  is  going  to  do  it?",  referring  to  Federal  vs.  State  an< 
local  governments.  In  your  education  committee,  you  now  have  4 
Congressmen  who  have  introduced  a  brand  new  bill  for  communit 
school  development.  The  Community  School  Center  Development  Acl 
H/R.  11709.  i ■■     :  '.        I 

If  Congress  doesn't  change  this,  the  solution  is  already  obsoletec 
We  have  a  copy  of  the  new  changes  that  we  recommend  for  simila 
State  bill,  for  community  school  services,  which  avoids  much  was! 
onlY  3  weeks  ago,  SO'.OOO  educational  administrators  met  in  A1 
lantic  City.  We  polled  them  and  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt,  si] 
that  they  wanted  to  give  high  school  credits  for  environmental  actio 
and  other  community  services,  including  senior  citizens.  Here  we  hav 
a  reservoir  of  school  services  of  millions  of  students,  student  powe 
that  can  be  used  for  senior  citizens.  Could  we  not  use  this? 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  something  that  would  not  really  requii 
action  by  the  Federal  Government,  you  understand.  We  don't  here  i 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  the  standards  of  accreditatio 
for  the  schools  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  Switzen.  If  you  will  look  at  the  exhibits  we  prepared,  M 
Brademas,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  setting  standards.  It  is  a  questio 
of  more  than  "setting  standards,"  as  in  the  exhibits  here. 

We  have  recommended  some  variations  of  the  bill  that  is  in  Congrei 
now,  H.B.  11709.  .,  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  understand.  I  saw  your  exhibit.  I  think  1  have 
general  idea. 

I  am  forced  to  look  at  the  clock,  because  we  have  one  more  witnes 
Mrs.  Switzen.  We  hope  this  State  bill  will  be  included  in  the  hea 
ings,  officially,  because  we  wish  to  promote  not  just  development  an 
expansion  of  community  schools,  but  environmental  and  other  educi 
tional  services.  This  would  help  the  senior  citizens  immensely,  givm 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  to  senior  citizens. 
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We  have  polled  in  Connecticut,  and  polled  in  Washington,  many 

leaders  we  can  quote  who  can  confirm  (his. 

Can  we  include  it  in  the  printed  material  ? 

Mr.  Bradbmas.  If  you  send  it  along,  we  will  Like  a  look  and  see,  and 
receive  it  if  it  is  not  too  long. 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Switzen,  and  we  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

Our  final  witness  is  Dr.  Paul  Kerschner,  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Nursing  Homes  for  Maryland. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Kerschner. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  KERSCHNER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNOR'S  COMMISSION  ON  NURSING  HOMES,  BALTIMORE, 
MB. 

Mr.  Kerschner.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  very  pleased  with  your  invitation  to  appear  today,  and 
appreciate  your  courtesy  on  such  short  notice. 

I  am  currently  serving  as  executive  director  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Nursing  Homes,  but  appear  today  as  a  professional  student 
and  teacher  in  the  aging  field.  My  Ph.  D.  dissertation  deals  with  the 
effect  of  reorganization  upon  the  delivery  of  services,  with  AOA 
utilized  as  the  model  of  focus.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  background 
that  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

H.E.  12017  speaks  eloquently  of  the  need  for  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  a  full  range  of  services  to  older  citizens. 
While  I  applaud  this  aim,  I  think  the  aspect  which  is  most  crucial 
is  that  of  its  underlying  philosophy. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  debate  continues  to  rage  as  to  the  desirability 
of  categorical  versus  generic  approaches  to  the  planning,  development, 
and  delivery  of  services. 

I  wish  to  posit  that  what  is  required  is  the  implicit  approach  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12017,  namely,  that  we  utilize  a  categorical  approach 
on  the  Federal  level,  and  subsequently  move  toward  a  generic  approach 
as  we  move  toward  the  delivery  level  in  communities  and  political 
subdivisions. 

If  indeed  we  are  attempting  to  develop  a  systemic  network  of  serv- 
ices for  the  aged  to  insure,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  "that  the  planning 
and  operation  of  programs  will  be  undertaken  as  a  partnership  of 
community  and  State  and  local  governments,  with  appropriate  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,"  then  we  must  insure  a  powerful 
central  agency  with  the  resources,  manpower,  and  budgetary  control 
to  operationalize  this  system. 

When  dealing  with  a  cross  section  of  the  population  as  disparate 
is  are  the  elderly  citizens  of  this  country,  we  simply  cannot  allow 
services  to  this  group  to  be  fragmented  among  a  variety  of  other 
agencies. 

I  am  not  denigrating  the  efforts  of  other  units  on  the  Federal  level, 
but  rather  suggesting  that  their  priorities  are  elsewhere. 

A  strengthened  AOA  as  envisioned  in  the  bill  will  not  only  go  a 
ong  way  in  insuring  that  the  elderly  will  have  an  operating  agency 
it  the  Federal  level,  but  such  an  agency  will  be  able  to  exert  influence 
lpon  State,  county,  and  city  commissions  to  upgrade  the  services  they 
ire  delivering. 
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A  generic  approach  on  the  Federal  level  would  have  to  assume  a 
visible  and  articulate  client  population  which  would  be  able  to  insure 
it  was  receiving  the  necessary  attention.  I  don't  believe  this  exists  in 
regard  to  the  elderly,  and  thus  would  reiterate  my  call  for  a  centralized 
operating  agency. 

The  vehicle  by  which  this  strengthening  could  take  place  woulc 
be  to  restore  AOA  to  independent  status  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  would  then  re 
move  the  intermediate  layers  necessarily  imposed  by  the  Social  anc 
Rehabilitation  Service,  which,  in  my  judgment,  serves  to  dissipat< 
and  fragment  programs. 

In  addition,  I  would  posit  that  a  link  must  be  provided  betweei 
AOA  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management  which  will  allow  fo: 
the  rational  allotment,  dispersal,  and  evaluation  of  public  moneys  h 
the  aging  field. 

To  switch  gears  for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upoi 
part  A  of  title  IV,  which  calls  for  a  Gerontological  Eesearch  Centex 

Frankly,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  limited  scope  and  seal 
of  this  proposed  Center.  Having  spent  3  years  at  the  gerontology  cen 
ter  associated  with  the  University  of  Southern  California,  I  can  attes 
to  the  need  for  a  center,  but  have  some  negative  feelings  as  to  a  solel; 
"hard"  science  orientation. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  many  of  us  in  the  field  that  a  great  man; 
of  the  problems  surrounding  the  aged  individual  are  of  a  social 
psychological  nature,  including  loneliness,  loss  of  spouse  and  friend? 
postretirement  roles,  leisure  time  activities,  et  cetera.  To  pour  fund 
into  a  center  with  only  a  biological  orientation  would  be  to  ignore 
variety  of  pressing  Issues  of  equal importance. 

This  center  must  be  developed  along  the  multidisciplinary  line 
achieved  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Souther: 
California,  and  elsewhere. 

At  a  point  when  we  are  only  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
search which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  decade,  it  would  be  ironi 
indeed  to  step  backward  and  begin  once  again  to  put  money,  time,  an 
effort  into  separate  facilities  for  research  into  narrow  academic  area* 
If  such  a  center  were  to  be  established  along  biological  lines,  it  wou| 
be  but  a  short  time  before  the  hue  and  cry  would  be  raised,  resulting  i: 
centers  in  a  variety  of  other  areas. 

I  would  urge  that  we  begin  now  to  create  a  center  which  would  dea 
with  the  issues  of  aging  on  a  broad  scale,  acknowledging  thatphysica 
mental,  and  social  illnesses  rarely  occur  in  isolation  within  t| 
individual. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  training,  I  would  call  for  increased  il 
terest  and  funding  in  both  impact  and  evaluative  research.  In  this  wa^ 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  our  policymakers  with  data  vitally  neces 
sary  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policy  issues  in  th 
field  of  aging. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  to  arise  from  the  recent  Whit 
House  Conference  was  that  of  demanding  that  research  be  utilized  t 
significantly  alter  and  aid  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  i 
the  aging  sector.  We  must  respond  to  this  call  and  concentrate  ou 
efforts  in  this  direction. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  deeply  support  port  C  of  title  VII,  dealing 
with  senior  centers.  Unless  (his  Nation  develops  and  supports  the 
Kea  of  a  community  facility  covering  a  range  of  activities,  we  will 
continue  to  deal  with  the  aged  citizen  in  a  fragmented  manner,  allow- 
ing a  large  number  of  people  to  fall  between  the  service  "cracks  " 

I  have  found  in  my  nursing  home  investigations  that  unless  such 
centers  are  developed  which  will  mobilize  a  variety  of  services  to  bear 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  problems,  we  will  continue  to  institutionalize 
people  for  reasons  having  little  to  do  with  their  physical  condition 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  aimed  at  the  senior 
centers,  and  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  jury  is  still  out,  and  we 
must  not  abandon  the  support  of  projects  which  are  not  vet  proven 
lisfunctional.  J      L 

Not  all  of  the  research  on  their  utility  has  been  "anecdotal,"  as 
[  am  sure  researchers  at  Stanford  and  Southern  California  would 
lasten  to  point  out.  If,  in  fact,  as  some  state,  that  a  segment  of  the 
slderly  population  is  not  being  served  by  these  centers,  namely,  the 
laid  to  reach,  the  problem  may  lie  in  the  delivery  mode  rather  than 
with,  the  concept  of  multiservice  endeavors. 

To  be  successful,  however,  there  must  be  extremely  well  planned 
ind  well  organized  coordination  with  existing  social  services  in  the 
Grounding  community.  Unless  this  is  accomplished,  the  social  serv- 
ces  are  built  m  and  funded  over  a  long  period  of  time,  one  is  burdened 
vith  a  costly  building  which  renders  little  else  but  an  impressive 
neeting  hall  for  unconnected  groups  of  individuals  bound  together 
>y  httle  else  than  numbers  of  years  of  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  once  again  for  inviting  me  to  speak. 
.  must  admit  my  delight  over  this  bill,  for  it  insures  that  my  thesis 
;n  the  future  role  of  AOA  will  not  be  published  as  an  historical 
locument. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kerschner.  Your  obser- 
rations  are  most  perceptive. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation,  and  then  ask  you  a  question,  with 
espect  to  what  you  say  about  the  spectrum  of  activities  which  might 
>e  considered  by  the  proposed  Gerontological  Research  Center. 

1  share  your  concerns,  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions  during 
he  hearings,  and  the  point  you  have  made  has  been  made  by  many 
ther  witnesses.  I  think  we  should  go  beyond  biomedical  research 
nd  consider  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Let  me  ask  you  two  quick  questions. 

You  alluded  in  your  statement  to  your  awareness  of  criticisms 
■at  have  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  hearings  on  the  senior 
itizens  centers  section  of  the  bill,  and  you  went  on  to  say  you  none- 
Heless  favored  this  proposal,  and  cited  research  that  you  said  was 
lore  than  anecdotal,  that  comes  from  Stanford. 

Mr.  Kerschner.  University  of  Southern  California,  also. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  research  is? 

Mr  Kerschner  The  research  that  was  done  both  in  Stanford  and 
le  University  of  Southern  California  was  done  by  students  of  geron- 
>logy.  It  looked  at  the  philosophy  underlying  senior  centers,  and  then 
■oked  at  the  senior  centers  developed  in  the  San  Francisco  area  as 
ell  as  the  Los  Angeles  area,  which  are  prototypes  of  senior  centers 
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Frankly,  they  have  found  some  problems,  and  although  I  am  not 
sure  who  said  that  the  hard  to  reach  elderly  are  not  served,  this  re- 
search bears  this  out  to  some  extent.  But  their  claim  was,  in  light  oi 
what  some  of  the  other  speakers  this  morning  said,  that  it  is  not  the 
multiservice  center  which  is  at  fault,  but  the  lack  of  transportation, 
and  lack  of  coordinated  effort  within  the  community  which  are  al 
fault,  and  that  the  service  center,  if  the  elderly  citizen  can  reach  there, 
can  provide  the  necessary  services  anticipated  in  your  bill. 

If  you  would  like  copies  of  this  research,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  set  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  '  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  give  us  thai 
information. 

Indeed,  it  was  Prof.  Elias  Cohen  who  brought  that  criticism  t( 
bear,  and  possibly  he  may  not  have  taken  into  account  the  kind  of  poim 
you  are  making. 

I  am  perfectly  open  minded  on  the  matter.  If  you  can  give  the  sub 
committee  staff  those  citations,  we  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Kerschner.  May  I  add  that  the  background  papers  prepara 
for  the  Wachter  Center  in  Baltimore,  which  you  may  be  aware  oi 
also  included  some  research,  and  I  will  send  you  that,  also. 

I  am  reluctant  to  question  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  we  engage  in,  questioning 

each  other.  ■.■■,-,  .  i     • 

I  have  one  other  question,  since  you  stated  you  had  done  your  tnesi 
on  the  role  of  AoA.  How  does  it  stand?  I  don't  mean  AoA,  but  ho^ 
does  your  thesis  stand  ?  .  "  1 

Mr.  Kerschner.  I  thought  you  meant  AoA,  but  I  think  my  tnesi 
will  be  completed  before  AoA. 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  hope  so.  1 

I  would  ask  you  this  one  question  before  calling  on  Mr.  Kadclifl 
for  questions. 

You,  I  am  sure,  have  been  aware  as  you  have  undertaken  your  stud 
that  a  lot  of  us  in  Congress  are  very  upset  with  what  the  administratio 
has  done  to  AoA.  We  did  not  like  some  of  what  the  last  administratio 
did.  It  was  a  Democratic  administration,  and  we  are  even  more  du 
tressed  and  indeed  outraged,  at  what  the  present  administration  hs 
done,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  in  violation  of  the  clear  intent  of  Congres 
Whv  do  you  think  they  did  that  ?  #    1 

Mr.' Kerschner.  Two  answers.  Frankly,  I  think  you  are  right  m  ■ 
sense  that  not  only  was  Congress'  intent  violated,  but  the  prime  move: 
of  AOA,  and,  namely,  Congressman  Fogarty's  intent  I  think  wj 
npo'3  ted 

I  think  part  of  the  reason,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  that  the  elderly  do  n< 
have  high  priority,  and  are  not  very  visible.  ,*,,.,        i 

Reorganization  at  anv  level,  especially  the  Federal  level  takes  pla« 
only  when  the  group  that  is  being  affected  is  not  very  articulate  : 
forestalling  that  reorganization.  # 

I  think,  frankly,  it  happened  almost  by  attrition.  As  the  reorganiz 
tion  took  place,  although  there  were  voices  raised  in  Congress,  the 
were  not  many  raised  in  the  gerontological  community,  and  they  we 
willing  to  see  AOA  go  by  the  boards  as  long  as  research  and  tramii 
money  came  in,  and  I  think  that  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  frankly. 
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Mr.  Brademas. I  could  cite  you  man?  other  examples  in  the  academic 
tommunity  of  a  similarly  inward  lookmg  attitude 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kerschner.  That  is  very  helpful  and  I 
tvoiild  be  most  interested  m  seeing  your  thesis,  and' wish  you  rood 
luck  on  it.  J       B 

I  call  on  Mr.  Radcliffe  for  any  questions. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  hope  you 
ire  not  upset  that  this  administration  has  more  than  doubled  the 
mdget  of  AOA. 

[Mr.  Brademas.  I  am  delighted,  and  I  happen  to  have  been  apprised 
it  some  of  the  reasons  for  it  happening,  largely  at  the  proddino-  of 
ome  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  other  body.  So  we  will 
;eep  prodding  away  and  hope  they  keep  raising  the  budget. 

I  hank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kerschner. 

The  Chair  would  announce  that  next  Tuesday,  in  room  2175,  the 
ull  committee  room,  we  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  Secretary 
jchardson  and  Dr.  Flemming,  Commissioner  Martin,  and  Admin- 
strator  Twmame. 

We  are  recessed  until  then. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
Dnvene  on  Tuesday,  March  14, 1972,  in  room  2175.) 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP   1961 


TUESDAY,   MARCH  21,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  B.C. 

niTi1(t»Sel,ect  Subcommittee  met  at  10  a-m->  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room 
21  i  5,  Rayburn  House  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademas,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  presiding. 
Present :  Representatives  Brademas,  Erlenborn,  Hansen,  Kemp,  and 

I  Also  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  and 
Inarles  W.  Radcliff,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  hearings  on  H.R.  12017  and  related  bills  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  established 
;he  Administration  on  Aging  because  of  a  conviction  that  given  the 
changes  in  American  society  brought  by  advances  in  health  care,  there 
lad  come  into  being  in  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  citizens 
vnose  interests  required  the  establishment  in  the  Federal  Government 
)±  an  agency  having  particular  concern  for  them. 

#  Of  course,  I  refer  to  some  20  million  older  Americans,  nearly  5  mil- 
ion  of  whom  today  live  in  a  condition  of  poverty. 

Today  we  see  that  the  same  problems,  which  we  so  clearly  perceived 
n  1965,  still  plague  older  persons.  We  see  that  the  agency  which  was 
■ssigned  by  Congress  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
)tates,  has  become  less  and  less  a  focal  point  and  has  been  moved 
ower  on  the  departmental  charts. 

Continued  rhetoric  and  continued  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
ts  alone  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  older  citizens.  Congress  and  the 
dmmistration  must  now  commit  themselves,  then  act,  to  meet  these 
eeds.  We  must  insure  adequate  income  for  older  persons,  job  oppor- 
anities  without  discrimination  because  of  age,  proper  health  care  in- 
lucung  adequate  nursing  home  attention,  decent  housing  at  reasonable 
ost,  assurance  that  life-long  homes  will  not  be  lost  because  of  excessive 
ind  tax  raises  which  the  owner  no  longer  has  resources  to  meet  recrea- 
in  and  social  programs  so  that  older  citizens  will  not  be  cut  off  from 
immunity  life,  low-cost  transportation  for  the  aging  so  that  they  will 
ot  be  imprisoned  in  their  homes  far  from  shopping  and  other  im- 
ortant  facilities,  proper  utilization  of  available  and  needed  national 
isources,  the  utilization  of  older  persons  as  volunteer  servants  within 
community,  proper  research  into  the  social  as  well  as  the  medical 
spects  of  aging,  preretirement  and  educational  programs. 
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Legislative  proposals  to  meet  virtually  all  these  needs  have  been  sub 
mitted  to  Congress  year  after  year;  yet,  relatively  little  action  has 
taken  place. 

As  we  enter  a  period  when  Congress  must  act  to  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  several  months  after  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  it  is  my  own  hope  that  Congress  and  the  administration  will 
join  to  provide  a  real  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  the  older  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  Chair  wants  to  observe  that  we  have  seen  in  recent  months  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  work  coperatively  between  at  least  members  of 
this  subcommittee  and  the  executive  branch.  In  two  important  areas, 
both  of  which  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  lives  of  older  people— the1 
nutrition  for  the  elderly  program,  which  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously, and  yesterday  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  327  to  nothing  in  the  House— cooperation  was 
parcel  lent 

So,  the  Chair  hopes  very  much  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  who  is  with  us  today,  shares  that  conviction  thai 
we  can  continue  to  work  cooperatively  in  this  important  area. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  welcome  here  today  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Secretary  Richardson: 
Assistant  Secretary  Kurzman;  Commissioner  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  Mr.  John  Martin ;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Mr.  John  Twiname. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning. 

Will  you  please  go  ahead  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON,  SECRETARY,  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  ACCOMPANIEI 
BY  STEPHEN  KTJRZMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TION; RICHARD  VERVILLE,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  LEGISLATION;  JOHN  MARTIN,  COMMISSIONER,  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  AGING;  JOHN  TWINAME,  ADMINISTRATOR,  SOCIAI 
AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE;  AND  DR.  ARTHUR  FLEMMING 
CHAIRMAN,  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Secretary  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a  pleasure,  as  always,  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  simply  to  add  to  the  list  of  my  colleagues  whom  yoi 
have  already  identified,  Mr.  Richard  Verville,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec 
retary  for  Congressional  Liaison. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  witJ 
you  the  extensions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which  will  expire  oi 
June  30  of  this  year.  #  .   . 

The  two  bills  pending  before  this  subcommittee  are  the  admmistra 
tion's  proposal,  H.R.  13925,  and  H.R.  12017,  introduced  by  you 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Both  of  these  proposals  share  a  common  objective,  improving  an< 
expanding  services  to  older  Americans. 
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We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  subcommittee  bo  pro 
duco  the  best  possible  bill  to  achieve  our  shared  object  ive. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  you,  noting  the  very 
fruit  ful  results  of  cooperation  that  you  have  already  mentioned  and 
particularly  to  congratulate  you  on  the  overwhelming  support  un- 
corded yesterday  for  the  rehabilitation  legislation. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  major  segment  of  the  administration's 
comprehensive  strategy  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  older  citizens  by 
fciabling  them  to  live  independent  and  meaningful  lives  and  to  live 
pith  dignity  in  a  home  environment. 

Before  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  invite  Dr.  Arthur 
►lemming,  my  very  distinguished  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  HEW, 
and  now  Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  Aging,  and  Chairman 
of  the  White  House  Conference,  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  are  pleased  to  see  you  here,  Dr.  Flemming. 

Won't  you  please  take  a  seat  at  the  table. 

Dr.  Flemming.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Richardson.  That  comprehensive  strategy  has  included 
the  following : 

A  26-percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  since  1969 ; 

Proposals  in  H.E.  1  for  far-reaching  government  and  reform  of 
social  security  and  adult  assistance  programs : 

An  additional  5-percent  across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits; 

Provision  for  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  social 
security  benefits — to  make  them  inflation-proof; 
Increased  widows  (and  widowers)  benefits; 
Increased  benefits  for  delayed  retirement  and  a  liberalized  earn- 
ings test; 

Provision  for  a  floor  of  protection  under  the  income  of  every 
older  person. 
A  proposal  to  reduce  the  burden  of  health  costs  by  eliminating  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  premium — a  saving  of  $1.4  billion 
mnually  for  older  persons  ; 

Proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  reform  the  private  pension 
system — to  provide  increased  income  security  above  and  beyond  that 
provided  through  the  social  security  system ; 

Administrative  initiatives  to  improve  the  health  standards  and 
safety  of  nursing  homes — for  the  5  percent  of  the  elderly  who  are 
nstitutionalized ;  and 

A  new  economic  policy  to  control  inflation — a  particularly  cruel 
Ira  in  on  the  relatively  fixed  income  of  older  persons. 

We  believe  that  our  proposed  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
let  are  an  important  complement  to  these  other  initiatives. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  been  an  important  Federal  vehicle 
for  the  development  and  coordination  of  social  services  for  older 
Americans.  Our  experience  in  the  last  7  years,  however,  indicates 
Rat  its  objectives  could  be  better  achieved  if  the  act  were  refocused, 
is  both  our  bill  and  yours  would  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  part  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which  has  had  the  greatect 
jhpact  is  title  III.  I  shall  direct  most  of  my  remarks  to  the  programs 
inder  that  title. 
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Title  III  has  supported  the  establishment  of  State  agencies  on 
aging  in  every  U.S.  jurisdiction  except  Samoa.  The  State  executives 
on  aging  who  head  these  aging  agencies  have  been  hard-working,  dedi- 
cated people,  who,  with  limited  funds  and  generally  small  staffs,  have 
administered  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  activities  for  the  elderly 
persons  in  their  States. 

These  programs  have  had  significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans.  But,  although  there  is  much  good  to  say 
about  the  title  III  programs,  we  have  reached  the  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  when  we  must  determine  how  to 
improve  title  III  in  order  to  ensure  that  services  for  older  Americans 
are  developed  and  administered  effectively. 
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n.    PRINCIPAL   DEFICIENCIES   IN   THE   PRESENT   TITLE   III   PROGRAM 

Based  upon  almost  7  years  of  experience,  we  believe  that  the  current 
program  needs  reform  and  strengthening  in  two  major  areas : 

(1)  We  must  improve  State  and  sub-State  planning  capability. 
At  the  State  level,  aging  agencies  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of 

development — with  limited  funding  and  limited  staff  capability.  At 
the  sub-State  level,  planning  capability  generally  does  not  exist  at  all. 

(2)  We  must  treat  problems  more  comprehensively,  and  make 
optimal  use  of  scarce  resources,  to  achieve  better  development  and 
coordination  of  services  for  the  elderly. 

Too  often,  objectives  have  not  been  clearly  specified,  Federal  re- 
sources have  not  been  targeted  in  areas  of  greatest  need,  other  public 
and  private  resources  have  been  underutilized  and  ill-coordinated— 
and  the  catalytic  effect  which  might  have  been  achieved  has  not  been. 

in.    THE    ADMINISTRATION    STRATEGY    FOR    OVERCOMING   DEFICIENCIES    IN 

TITLE   III 
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The  administration's  bill  would  remedy  these  problems. 

Improving  State  and  sub  -State  capability 

In  order  to  improve  State  and  sub-State  planning  capability: 
We  propose  to  strengthen  existing  State  agencies  on  aging. 
Up  to  8  percent  of  a  State's  total  allotment  will  be  available  to 
enable  State  agencies  to  plan  for  and  administer  the  much  broad- 
ened title  III  program  proposals  which  we  are  presenting  today. 
We  propose  to  create  new  sub-State  agencies  on  aging.  Up  to 
8  percent  of  a  State's  total  allotment  will  be  available  to  support 
administrative  costs  of  these  agencies. 

We  propose  to  require  the  new  sub-State  agencies  to  develop 
comprehensive  area  plans  on  aging. 

Achieving  optimal  development  of  comprehensive  services 

In  order  to  achieve  optimal  development  of  comprehensive  services : 
We  propose  to  bring  a  sense  of  purpose  to  the  disparate  com- 
ponents of  the  service  delivery  system  by  setting  appropriate 
national  objectives  for  this  program.  We  would  require  State 
and  local  agencies  to  develop  coordinated  programs  which  would I 
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"(1)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  independence  ana  aij 
in  a  home  environment  for  older  persons  capable  of  self  carewitn 
appropriate  supportive  services  *  *  *"  and 

*(2J  remove  individual  and  social  barriers  to  economic  and  per- 
sona] independence  for  older  poisons  (who  are)  capable  of  self- 
support.'' 

We  propose  to  encourage  the  targeting  of  Federal  resources  on 
areas  of  greatest  need  by  requiring  that  Governors  designate  pri- 
ority sub-State  planning  areas  for  a  concerted  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly. 

We  propose  to  stimulate  service  development— with  a  multi- 
plier effect  insofar  as  possible— by:  (a)  providing  resources  to 
planning  agencies  for  the  initiation  of  services  through  purchase- 
of-service  authority,  and  (b)  encouraging  commitments  from  a 
broad  range  of  public  and  private  providers  of  service.  These 
commitments  are  necessary  to  insure  that  an  appropriate  range 
of  services  will  be  made  available  to  older  persons  on  a  sound, 
continuing  financial  basis. 

We  propose  to  encourage  the  development  of  integrated  serv- 
ice delivery  systems— in  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the  full  range 
of  services  which  older  persons  may  require. 

We  propose  to  help  insure  that  the  complex  problems  of  older 
persons  are  addressed  with  the  comprehensiveness  necessary  for 
their  resolution  by  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services— including  nutrition,  transportation,  health,  contin- 
uing education,  recreation,  housing  assistance,  counseling,  infor- 
mation and  referral. 

We  propose  to  help  insure  that  all  available  Federal  resources 
are  planned  for  and  utilized  by  State  agencies  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  older  persons.  We  would  accomplish  this  by :  (a)  identi- 
fying m  advance  the  resources  in  each  Federal  agency  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly;  (b)  providing  information  about 
these  resources— through  the  Administration  on  Aging— to  State 
aging  agencies;  and  (c)  requiring  State  agencies  to  utilize  this 
information  in  the  development  of  their  plans.  Dr  Flemming  is 
available  to  elaborate  upon  this  concept,  as  you  may  wish. 
#  We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  approach  which  I  have  just  out- 
med  is  the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the  coordination  and  com- 
prehensiveness which  we  both  desire  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  older 
•ersons. 
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V.    STRENGTHENING  FEDERAL  ORGANIZATION  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  aged  have  become  an  increasingly  large 
>roportion  of  our  society.  And  the  Federal  response  to  the  needs  of 
he  elderly  has  become  increasingly  diverse  and  complex. 

Yet  the  degree  of  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  aged  in  the 
>ohcy  councils  of  the  Federal  Government— and  the  degree  of  coordi- 
ation  of  Federal  resources  on  behalf  of  the  aged— have  only  recently 
egun  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerical  growth  of  older  persons  and 
tie  resources  allocated  to  them. 
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The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  meant  to  address  this  issue.  But 
when  this  administration  came  to  office  in  1969,  we  found  an  unsatis- 
factory situation.  There  was  no  effective  institutional  mechanism  to 
coordinate  policy  and  programs  across  the  Federal  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly.  And  older  people  had  no  high-level  spokesman — 
certainly  not  one  at  the  White  House. 

This  administration  has  taken  a  number  of  strong,  positive  steps  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  Older  Americans  for  Federal  coor- 
dination and  representation. 

Soon  after  this  inauguration,  the  President  appointed  John  Martin, 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  as  his  Special  Assistant  on  Aging,  thus 
giving  older  persons  a  direct  line  of  communication  to  the  White 
House. 

The  White  House  focus  for  advocacy  and  coordination  has  recently 
been  strengthened  further  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Arthur  Flem- 
ming  as  Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on  Aging.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has,  as  you  know,  created  the  Domestic  Council  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  which  I  chair,  to  coordinate,  across  the  Government 
policy  development  as  it  affects  older  persons. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  we  are  taking  another  impor- 
tant step  to  heighten  our  responsiveness  to  the  concerns  of  the  elderly, 
I  am  expanding  the  role  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Older  Americans,  which  prior  to  this  has  not  been  fully 
utilized. 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging  will  continue  to  serve  as  Chairman  ol 
the  Committee — and  will  report  directly  to  me  in  that  capacity.  And  1 
have  asked  Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  former  Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  tc 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  Miss  Adkins  has  a  distinguished  record  oi 
public  service,  as  well  as  a  deep  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  aged 

The  committee  will  advise  me  directly  on  ways  in  which  the  vasl 
resources  of  this  Department  may  be  marshaled  and  coordinated  tc 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  the  establishment  of  a  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aging  Research,  reporting  to  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Its  location  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  will  be  a  particularly  appropriate  on  from  which  tc 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  vast  range  of  social,  psychologi- 
cal, health,  education,  and  economic  research  activities  conducted  by 
HEW  and  affecting  the  aged. 

Both  committees  will  have  coordination  as  their  exclusive  concern 
and  both  will  be  supported  by  permanent,  full-time  staff. 

With  these  initiatives,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  those  already  taken  by 
the  President,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  older  persons  will  be 
properly  represented  in  the  executive  branch. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  foi 
the  record  two  charts  which  highlight  the  organizational  changes 
which  we  have  effected  since  1969. 

(The  charts  referred  to  follow :) 
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V.    CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  I  suggest  that  these  organization  changes  are  an  appropria 
complement  to  our  proposed  amendments  to  title  III  of  the  Old' 
Americans  Act.  .  .   .  .     . 

Through  these  amendments  and  our  administrative  initiatives,  t 
would  provide  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  the  mechanise 
and  the  resources  necessary  to  serve  effectively  the  objectives  whu 

we  serve 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  H.K.  12017  and  H.R.  13925  have  the  sar 
basic  intent,  I  trust  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  our  differences  to  ti 
benefit  of  today's  20  million  older  Americans  and  for  the  good  oi  t. 
generations  of  older  persons  who  will  follow. 

As  we  begin  that  work  together  on  the  legislation  before  ustoda 
let  us  be  guided  by  the  conviction  which  the  President  expressed  m  J: 
address  to  the  delegates  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging: 
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Any  action _  which  enhances  the  dignity  of  older  Americans,  enhance*  the  dignity 
of  all  Americans.  For  unless  the  American  dream  cornea  true  for  our  older 
feneration,  it  cannot  be  complete  for  any  generation. 

Mi-.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement,  m  two  respects  in 
particular:  One.  m  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  comprehen- 

hve  approach  to  problems  of  the  aging,  which  is  l  he,  approach  which 
I  sought  to  suggest  ]ii  my  own  bill;  second,  in  your  sensitivity  to  a 
recurrent  issue  before  this  subcommittee  on  this  legislation-  namely 
the  question  of  advocacy  and  representation  of  the  interests  of  older- 
people  m  the  Federal  structure. 

I  say  that  without  endorsing  your  particular  proposals,  but  that  fact 
that  you  have  expressed  yourself  on  these  two  points  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  me.  ^ 

Let  me  ask  you  a  few  more  specific  questions.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  m  the  administration's  bill,  there  is  no  proposed  author- 
ization. I  wonder  if,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  this  committee  will  have 
to  consider  extending  the  entire  act  this  year,  if  you  could  tell  us  what 
kind  of  money  you  have  in  mind  requesting  for  these  several  titles 

Secretary  Kichardson.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  pointed  out, 
■hat  nnhke  your  bill,  we  have  no  appropriation  ceilings  provided  for  by 
legislation.  The  bill  would  therefore  permit  whatever  level  of  appro- 
priations might  be  requested  in  the  budget  and  made  available  bv  the 
Congress.  J 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  does  not  mean  you  would  be  distressed  if  we 
were  fairly  generous  in  that  event  ? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Well,  certainly  we  feel  that  the  ceiling  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  one  that  cramped  the  future  of  the  administration's 
posture  with  respect  to  the  aging. 

Yes,  you  could  do  that,  but  we  have  taken  the  position  that,  rather 
than  provide  specifically  for  such  a  ceiling  in  advance,  we  would  sim- 
ply propose  that  there  be  established  an  authority  to  spend  funds  for 
the  designated  purposes.  It  is  the  view  of  our  Office  of  General  Counsel 
that  our  legislation  would  do  this,  thus  leaving  essentially  to  the  ap- 
propriations process  whatever  the  amounts  were. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Does  that  answer  mean  that  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wefare  a  judgment 
on  how  much  money  should  properly  be  expended  ? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  am  sorry ;  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  the 
question. 

Just  to  add  one  more  word  on  my  first  answer,  and  that  is  that  this 
would  mean  under  our  bill  a  permanent  authorization  to  spend  what- 
ever sums  the  Congress  might  think  appropriate. 

As  to  our  actual  projections,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  any  more 
than  give  you  what  is,  in  effect,  a  straightline  projection  of  the  total 
d±  $200  million  for  the  authority  set  forth  here,  inclusive  of  nutrition. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Inclusive  of  nutrition,  which  was  a  $100  million 
luthonzation,  as  I  recall? 
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Secretary  Eichardson.  Yes.  But  I  cannot  give  you  at  this  point 
other  than  a  straight  $200  million  projection  where  we  might  be  the  I 
next  year  or  the  year  after. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  would  hope,  as  we  move  on,  and  as  your  plans! 
become  refined,  you  could  give  us  a  judgment  on  what  would  be  arl 
appropriate  spending  level.  ,.-»■,     ™_  -  0 

Secretary  Richardson.  May  I  correct  this,  Mr.  Chairman  $  J 

The  total  I  gave  you  was  for  title  III  in  nutrition  alone.  It  dicj 
not  include  title  IV  research  or  title  V  training  and  the  approprial 
tions  for  foster  grandparents  and  the  RSVP  program. 

The  total  for  1973  in  the  budget  for  1973  for  these  things,  exclusive! 
of  whatever  new  requests  may  be  made  under  the  nutrition  legislatiorj 
just  enacted,  is  $257  million,  which  I  think  needs  to  be  emphasized 
in  its  contrast  with  as  recent  a  year  as  fiscal  year  1968  when  the  tota 
for  these  purposes  was  $26  million,  roughly  a  tenfold  increase  nj 
these  6  years.  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  was  about  to  ask  you,  with  respect  to  the  struc 
tural  issue,  to  elaborate  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  AOD. 

You  will  recall  that  the  1965  Congress,  with  very  strong  bipartisa 
support,  deliberately  provided  that  the  Commissioner  should  b< 
presidentially  appointed  in  order  to  make  clear  the  intent  of  Congres 
that  his  role  be  highly  visible. 

You  have  heard  us  in  this  subcommittee  ad  nauseam  express  ou 
concern;  you  have  heard  witnesses  say  the  same  thing.  Our  concer] 
is  that  the  Commissioner's  role  has  been  downgraded  both  in  th 
hierarchical  structure,  and  in  the  programs  over  which  he  presides. 

I  appreciate  in  your  statement  beginning  at  page  4  your  suggestioij 
that  you  want  to  do  more  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  in  its  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  But  I  am  not  sur| 
that  the  appointment  of  a  stronger  advisory  committee  or  the  estabj 
lishment  of  a  technical  advisory  committee  on  aging  research  will  b 
responsive  to  that  particular  problem. 

Those  steps  may  be  responsive  to  other  problems  but  what  abou 
the  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  the  people  who  run  the  programs  an 
their  ability  to  get  attention  in  the  Federal  structure? 

Secretary  Richardson.  This,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chan 
man,  is  a  subject  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  th 
committee  and  it  has  also  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  withi] 
the  executive  branch.  I  think  that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  approac 
it  is  with  respect,  No.  1,  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  an  effectiv 
relationship  between  the  service-oriented  operational  role  of  the  Ac 
ministration  on  Aging  with  the  other  service-related  responsibility 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  This,  we  think,  can  and  doe 
result  in  a  greater  total  synergistic  impact  for  these  programs  tha 
they  would  if  they  were  not  closely  coordinated  in  day-to-da 
administration. 

We  distinguish  that  operational  role  from  the  role  of  advocacy  an 
coordination  across  the  range  of  programs  which  affect  the  agm 
within  HEW  and  within  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole. 
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AW  have,  for  example,  estimated  that  the  total  HEW  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  L973  which  directly  affect  the  aging  is  $38,085  148000 
It  was  this  concern  that  has  Led  me  to  fee]  that  we  should  strengthen 
Ihe  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging  as  a  departmentwide 
coordinator  and  give  it  adequate  staff  so  that  the  Commissioner  on 
Kging  as  the  statutory  chairman  of  this  committee  would  in  his 
capacity  as  coordinator  and  advocate  be  able  to  exert  an  effective 
impact  on  the  policy  development  and  resource  allocation  decisions 
arising  within  all  of  these  programs  throughout  the  Department. 

I  would  like  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  objection,  to 
submit  for  the  record  the  tabulation  which  shows  that  total  I  just 
cited.  J 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  will  be  very  helpful. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  FUNDS  FOR   PROGRAMS  ON  AGING  i 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1972  197^ 
^969  1970  1971  estimate  estimate 

GENERAL  FUND  APPROPRIATIONS 

Public  Health  Service: 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion: 

Community  Health  Service 54,715  39,362  36  071  35  872  3S  R7fi 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 3,931  3,953  3952  3  203  *  ?n§ 

Health  services  research  and  development.  1,830  '720  '694  509  in 

Regional  medical  programs 8,377  9,850  9,080  9  1^0  8  400 

Medica  facilities  construction 60,557  66,715  68,920  60,'  612  48  802 

Occupational  health  and  safety '  ^9  H0'  Jj^ 

Total, HSMHA 129,410  120,600  118  717  109^455^  96~5?4 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  National  Institute  '  '   "  9b' b^4 

of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 7,724  8,102  9,313  11,240  12  322 

Total,  NIH 7.724  8,102  97313  ll7240  12^322 

Total,  PHS... 137, 134  128,  702  128,  030  120, 695  108,  846 

Office  of  Education: 

Research  and  training. 585  453  78 

Library  services 1,585  1,149  840 ""820 550 

University  community  services 230  150  202  200  ?nn 

Adult  basic  education 1,440  878  1,346  1,534  1,534 

Total,  Office  of  Education... 3,840  2,630  2,466  2T554  2,284 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service:  ===== 
Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 

GrantstoStatesformaintenanceassistance2_  1,158,840  1,209,417  1241756  1276  810  1  293  fifil 

Maintenance     assistance     administration  '  '  1,  «.>,otk> 
under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 

Social  Security  Act 2. 63,264  79,460  77,377  81,585  96,851 

Total,  maintenance  assistance 1,  222, 104  1,  288,  877  1,  319, 133  ~~ 1  358~395  llooTu 

Total  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 3 4  987,830    *  1,  087, 121    » 1,  408,  665    s  1,654' 787      5 1' 979' 430 

Social  services 43,142  53,417  83,794  146,'664  '  161,' 651 

Total   public  assistance 2,253,076  2,429,415  2,811,592  37l597846  37531^95 

Grants    for    rehabilitation    services    and 

facilities..  -t~zc-~. 5,648  7,882  8,746  10,523  11623 

Development  of  programs  for  the  aging 24,968  22,067  15,700  45  850  6 100  000 

Rehabilitation  research  and  demonstration..  421  394  642  325  '  Ton 

Rehabilitation  training 10  18  8 

Aging  research  and  training 7,666"  5,692  5,800  17,000  17~666 

Research  and  training  (foreign   currency  ' 

program) 207  100  170  500  700 

Total,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service...  2,291,320  2,465,560  2, 842, 668  372347(352  3,661,318 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  FUNDS   FOR  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING  i-Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1969 


1970 


1972  197: 

1971         estimate         estimat 


Social  Security  Administration: 
Payments  from  general  funds: 

Special  benefits  to  noninsured  persons  age 

72andover  318,000         304,000         300,000         265,000  221,00 

Special  benefits  to  coal  miners  and  widows 5,000         206,000         382,000  372,00 

Total,  SSA  general  funds 318,000         309,000         506,000         647,000  593,00 

Total,  HEW  general  funds... 2,750,294      2, 905, 892      3,479,164      4, 004, 301        4, 365, 441 

Payments    from    Federal    old-age,    survivors, 
disability,  hospital,  and   medical  insurance 
trust  funds: 
Disability    insurance    payments    to    de- 
pendents    10,000  12,000  14,000  16,000  17,00 

Retirement/survivors  insurance  payments..  18,301,000    20,638,000    20,829,000    23,227,000      24,298,00 

Hospital  insurance  payments 4,654,000      4,804,000      5,442,000      6,265,000       6, 950, 0C 

Supplementary    medical    insurance    pay- 
ments......  -----     1,645,000      1,979,000      2,035,000      2,240,000       2, 455, 0C 

Total,  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
disability,  hospital,  and  medical 
insurance  trust  funds 24,610,000    27,433,000    28,320,000    31,748,000      33, 720, 0C 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 27,360,294    30,338,892    31,799,164    35,752,301      38,085,44 
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i  Benefits  are  for  those  age  65  and  over  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

2  Under  present  appropriation  structure,  the  "Grants  to  States  for  maintenance  assistance"  is  no  longer  a  separa1 
appropriatij:'!.  A  consolidated  "Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,"  which  includes  the  maintenance  assistance  itei 
as  well  as  medical  assistance,  social  services,  and  training,  is  the  way  it  is  shown  in  the  budget.  The  maintenance  assis 
ance,  social  services,  and  medical  assistance  are  activities  under  the  overall  "Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

N ite-  Data  for  all  years  excludes  payments  to  intermediate  care  facilities  and  the  estimated  cost  of  administration  1 
intermediate  care  facilities  in  the  last  half  of  1972  and  all  of  19/3.  Intermediate  care  facilities  were  transferred  to  tr 
Medical  Services  Administration  effective  Jan.  1,  1972,  but  for  purposes  of  comparability  these  costs  have  been  include 
tor  all  years  as  expenditures  under  the  Medical  Services  Administration. 

s  Figures  for  fiscal  year  1969  through  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1972  include  intermediate  care  facility  payments  whic 
were  made  through  maintenance  assistance  program.  As  of  Jan.  1, 1972,  these  payments  will  be  made  through  title  XIX. 

*  Source:  NCSS" Report  B-5  (fiscal  year  1969). 

5 Source:  State  estimates,  0A-25  report. 

e  Excluding  nutrition  authorized  by  S.  1163. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  is  that,  impressive  a 
that  figure  is,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  probably  includes  soeia 
security  payments. 

Secretary  Kichardson.  It  does  include  social  security  but  exclusiv 
of  social  security  we  are  still  dealing  in  very  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Brademas.  But  the  large  numbers  with  which  you  are  dealin 
are  not  numbers  over  which  the  distinguished  Commissioner  on  Agin, 
has  very  much  to  do. 

Secretary  Eichardson.  No.  He  has  a  considerable  amount  to  d 
with  it. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  he  can  have  more.  We  are  talking  abou 
funds  in  the  area  of  health  services.  For  example,  adult  basic  educatior 
the  rehabilitation  programs,  the  programs  which  are  in  the  Socia 
Security  Administration  but  not  part  of  the  direct  contributory  bene 
fits  system. 

What  you  really  face,  of  course,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
dealing  with  any  issue  of  organization,  is  how  the  major  subdivision 
of  responsibility  are  to  be  made.  I  think  basically  the  divisions  withi: 
HEW  along  functional  lines — education,  income  maintenance,  healt 
services  and  health  research,  as  well  as  welfare  services — axe  basicall 
sound. 

So,  then,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  how  do  you  effectivel 
marshal  resources  and  assure  coordination  on  behalf  of  a  particuia 
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group,  in  this  case  the  aging;  in  other  contexts  children  and  youth;  in 
feme  contexts  Spanish-Americans,  for  example,  the  only  answer  it 
leemstome,  for  any  of  these  is  to  create  a  mechanism  that  can  bridge 
the  functional  lines. 

Wehave  (v'vsil  to  do  this  through  the  role  of  the  Commissioner  in  his 
Capacity  as  committee  chairman.  II  has  been  attempted  further  through 
his  appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Aging  and 
|f  course,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Flemmingas  Special  Consultant! 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  the  point  of  what  von  are  saying. 

I  have  just  two  more  points  before  yielding  to  my  colleagues  I 
would  just  observe,  in  respect  to  what  you  have  just  said,  thai  it  is  my 
own  hope  that  if  the  Commissioner  lias  this  rather  stronger  role,  that 
it  be  an  effective  one  and  not  a  matter  of  papier  mache.  Because  if  it  is 
not  an  effective  one,  the  result  is  going  to  be  a  move  that  I  think  von 
would  not  want  to  see.  That  is,  Congress  will  set  up  some  special  White 
House  Office  on  Aging  to  express  the  frustration  that  these  matters  are 
being  swept  under  the  rug  by  a  rearrangement  of  names  and  faces  on 
the  chart. 

Secretary  Richardson.  We  appreciate  that  concern,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  offer  for  the  record  the  other  tabulation 
from  which  I  gave  the  total  appropriations  for  AOA  and  aging  serv- 
ices and  the  request  for  fiscal  1973  because  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  cite  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  aging  of  the  Administration  on  the  part  of  both  Com- 
missioner Martin  and  Dr.  Flemming. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  follows :) 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE,  5  YEAR  HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  WITH  RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 


(uonar 

amounts  in  t 

nousanfls] 

or 

Fiscal  years— 

Older  Americans  Act 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Appropriations: 
Title  III: 

State  agency  activities. 

$1,000 

$1,500 

$4,  000 

$4,  000 
2,200 
9,000 

$5,000  . 
19,700  . 
30,  000  . 

Areawide  projects 

Community  programs... 

9,550 

14,  500 

9,000 

State  administration... 

$12,800 
12,800 
2  134,400 
40,  000 
9,000 
8,000 

15,000 
25,000 

Area  plan  administration... 

Nutrition/social  services.... 

Model  projects... 

Title  IV:  Research... 

4,155 
2,245 

4,155 
2,845 

3,082 
2,610 

2,800 
3,000 

500 
16,  500 

9,000 
8,000 

3  15,000 
3  25,  000 

Title  V:  Training 

Title  Vi: 

Pt.  A,RSVP__ 

Pt.  B,  Foster  grandparents 

9,380 

8,968 

8,817 

Total,  Older  Americans  Act 

26,  330 

31,968 

27,  509 

38,  000 

101,700 

257, 000 

Dbligations:  Other  SRS  research  and  training  sup- 
port for  aging: 
Research... 

267 
197 

14  . 

421 
207 

394 
100 
10 

642 
170 
18 

325 
500 
28 

400 

700 

30 

Special  foreign  currency 

Training.   . 

Total  other  support 

478 

628 

504 

830 

853 

1,130 

Positions:  Staffing  (total 

77 

120 

120 

120 

210 

300 

JoiftW  initiatives  in  1972  and  1973 10  support  90  and  18° positions  resPective'y 

j  Including  $100,000,000'autnorized  for  nutrition-appropriation  not  yet  requested  by  administration. 
3  These  activities  transferred  to  ACTION  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
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Secretary  Richardson.  The  growth  in  staff  and  stature  of  this  effort,. 
I  think,  will  go  a  long  way  to  assuring  that  the  concern  you  express 
will  not  materialize.  In  staffing  alone,  for  example,  in  1968  there  were 
77  people  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Now,  for  fiscal  1973,  under 
those  authorities  alone  there  would  be  300. 

Of  course,  both  H.R.  1  and  national  health  insurance  legislation,  at 
such  time  as  these  are  enacted,  will  have  further  impact  both  in  terms 
of  programs  for  the  aging  and  also  on  staffing  and  structure. 

May  I  add  a  word  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  you  will  have  it  in 
mind  in  your  future  deliberations  ? 

H.R,  1  and  any  national  health  insurance  legislation  will  have  a  very 
strong  impact  on  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS).  The  income 
maintenance  function,  welfare  benefit  payments,  would,  of  course,  be 
transferred  to  a  new  benefit  system  under  any  welfare  reform  proposal. 

Any  national  health  insurance  plan  would  include  a  substitute  for 
Medicaid.  This  would  mean,  then,  that  from  an  agency  which  now  in- 
cludes some  3,000  people  and  a  budget  of  roughly  $13  billion,  there 
would  be  left  a  budget  of  about  $1.8  billion  and  a  staff  of  about  1500. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  the  Administrator  of  SRS,  John  Twiname, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  of  HEW,  Dr.  Rodney 
Brady,  and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  as  to  how  to  structure 
the  services'  functions  that  would  remain  in  SRS. 

At  this  point,  we  would  contemplate  an  assistant  secretary  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  services  and  particularly  for  such  target  groups  as 
the  aging  and  children.  This  would  then  in  effect,  both  concentrate  and 
elevate  this  area  of  responsibility. 

I  mention  this  now  simply  so  that  in  the  committee's  own  delibera- 
tions about  structure  it  would  have  in  mind  the  very  substantial  con- 
sequences that  will  follow  from  the  enactment  of  any  welfare  reform, 
and/or  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  that.  That  is  very  helpful. 

I  will  ask  one  very  brief  question  and  reserve  the  others  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to  question  you. 

We  have  mentioned  the  nutrition  bill  for  the  elderly.  Since  that  is 
almost  public  law,  will  there  be  a  supplemental  request,  and  what  will 
the  request  be  for  next  year,  and  what  mechanisms  have  you  in  mind 
or  in  existence  to  implement  the  program  ? 

Secretary  Richardson.  As  to  the  supplemental  request,  I  think  more 
likely  it  would  be  a  budget  amendment  since  we  are  already  well  along 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  it  would  be  unlikely  that  in  addition  to  whatever 
funds  are  available  in  1972  we  could  obligate  funds  under  the  new 
legislation  before-  the  expiration  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  figure  except  to  say  it  will  be  a  very 
substantial  increase.  It  will  be  announced  very  soon  in  the  President's 
message  on  the  aging  shortly  due  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

MtJBrademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  say,  I  have  some  other  questions. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  and  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Flemming,  for  their  appearance  today  and 
the  very  eloquent  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  administration's  proposal. 
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1  am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  along  with  Congressman  Reid  and 
■vera!  other  colleagues  the  administration's  II  El   L3925 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  effort  thai  has  been  ...ado  by  the  .•Lain,..,,, 
•I  this  committee  through  ELK.  L2017  and  the  administration's  ap- 
proach are  very  forthright  and  comprehensive  efforts  toward  improv* 
pg  and  expanding  services  to  the  older  Americans. 

I  congratulate  my  chairman  and  congratulate  you,  Mr-  Secretary 
for  your  efforts.  J ' 

As  I  said,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Would  you  elaborate  as  to  the  type  of  comprehensive  approach  that 
row  plan  to  take  under  title  III  ? 

Perhaps  Dr.  Flemming  or  John  Martin  might  also  elaborate  but  I 
vould  appreciate  a  little  more  definitive  elaboration  in  that  area 

Secretary  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kemp,  first  for 
bur  very  generous  remarks  about  the  legislation  and  about  my  testi- 
Qony   We  appreciate  you  joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

1  should  like  to  comment  briefly  in  advance  to  your  question  about 

tZ    •     ?i       ien         Commissioner  Martin  to  supplement  my  answer 

Basically,  of  course,  we  are  seeking  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
i  a  structure  that  is  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  an  older 
lerson  or  an  elderly  couple  as  whole  persons  rather  than  as  people  cut 
p  into  the  pieces  that  are  then  stuffed  into  the  narrow  confines  of  some 
•articular  categorical  program  or  agencies. 

The  problem  of  fragmentation  is  a  particularly  serious  one  from  the 
.andpomt  of  the  elderly  because  they  simply  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
Inity  or  the  resources  or  the  energy,  in  many  cases,  to  go  from  agency 
)  agency  and  door  to  door  trying  to  find  out  where  to  get  some  f orm  of 
elp  or  some  type  of  service. 
So,  here,  as  in  other  areas  of  social  services  with  which  HEW  is  con- 

PTt? d'oT6.arf  trTmg  J°  create> in  the  first  Place> the  Planning  capacity 
t  the  State  level  and  within  areas  of  the  State  to  put  the  pieces  to- 
3ther  so  that  the  agencies  within  an  area  are  able  to  respond  to  the 
^eds  or  an  elderly  person  as  a  complete  individual— so  that  the  elderly 
Irson  can  know  where  to  go  and  at  that  place  get  help  with  respect 
»  housing,  income  maintenance,  nutritional  services,  health  services 
id  so  on. 

It  does  not  mean  that  all  the  services,  of  course,  would  necessarily 
>  available  at  that  point  but  that  there  would  be  someone  there  who 
lew  what  the  resources  of  the  community  were. 

It  would  mean  also  that  these  resources  and  services  had  been  fitted 
to  a  comprehensive  network  so  that  instead  of  competing  with  each 
her  and  overlapping  and  duplicating  in  their  functions,  they  each 
ii  their  own  piece  of  the  total  services  program  and  interrelated 
1  fT™?0  that  tllis  would  simultaneously  then  make  it  pos- 
)le  tor  the  older  person  to  benefit  from  a  comprehensive  range  of 
rvices  and  also  assure  that  the  resources  of  funds  and  manpower  were 
ed  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

This  is,  therefore,  why  we  start  out  with  an  approach  that  asks  the 
ate  to  strengthen  its  own  State  level  planning  capability;  to  sub- 
ride  the  State  into  areas  where  a  comparable  kind  of  ability  to  carry 
t  this  sort  of  comprehensive  planning  would  be  lodged,  and  why, 
so,  we  contemplate  that  it  will  not  be  enough  simply  to  develop  a 
m  and  to  assure  coordination  but,  rather,  that  each  of  the  contribu- 
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tors  to  a  local  plan,  that  is,  each  of  the  service  providers  who  have 
part  of  the  responsibility,  will  be  required  to  commit  themselves  to 
carrying  out  their  share  of  the  whole  service  program. 

So,  we  think  that  this  approach,  coupled  with  the  authority  that 
we  have  for  funds  to :  (1)  stimulate  the  development  of  services  where 
services  are  not  already  in  existence,  that  is,  the  provisions  of  startup 
funds;  and  (2)  for  the  purchase  of  services— that  this  combination 
planning,  capacity  building,  coordination,  the  opportunity  to  follow 
through  on  delivery  and  to  develop  any  services  represents  what  to  us 
is  an  effective  overall  approach. 

Perhaps  that  over-answers  your  question  but  I  think  it  does  at  least 
outline  the  thinking  that  has  gone  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  might  add  to  that,  Congressman :  Our  experience  has 
been  that  we  have  developed  fairly  adequate  resources  for  planning  afl 
the  State  level  but  we  have  had  very  little  planning  capability  at  th( 
local  level.  This  proposal  concentrates  on  the  concept  of  an  annua1 
State  plan  which  will  be  based  not  only  on  the  thinking  at  the  State 
level  but  also  on  the  developing  of  an  ongoing  planning  process  in  the 
community  where  we  have  begun  to  develop  councils  on  aging  or  othei 
units  that  have  some  permanence,  that  have  some  staffing,  that  hav< 
an  executive  direction,  which  is  thinking  full  time,  24  hours  a  day 
about  how  the  problems  of  the  aging  can  be  met  and  how  the  plad 
that  are  being  developed  in  the  community  for  the  community  gen1 
erally  can  be  made  to  include  proper  and  adequate  plans  for  the  oldej 
people  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Will  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  yield  for  a  que? 
tion  at  that  point  ?  1 

I  think  this  is  an  encouraging  proposal  that  you  are  putting  forth 
but  I  wonder  how  you  propose  to  encourage  State  participation  in  th| 
programs  if  vou  do  not  require  the  States  to  put  any  money  into  th 
programs,  and  how  can  you  assure  the— you  call  them  substitut 
units— how  can  you  assure  that  local  agencies  get  a  piece  of  the  actio] 
and  are  not  left  to  the  whim  of  the  Governor  who  has  that  Federa1 
money  in  his  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  receives  up  to  8  percent  a 
the  allotment  for  the  development  of  State  capacity.  Of  that,  a  mini 
mum  of  $100,000  matched  with  25  percent  or  a  total  of  $133,000,  I 
available  to  be  used  and  is  expected  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  develop 
ins  its  capacity  and  building  its  staff. 

In  turn,  another  8  percent  is  available  for  the  development  of  Iocs 
planning  capacity.  Since  local  plans  are  a  part  of  the  State  plan,  it 
contemplated  that  the  local  planning  and  service  agency  will  be  desis 
nated  by  the  Governor.  If  that  weren't  done,  there  would  be  no  Iocs 
plan  to  make  up  the  State  plan  and  there  would  be  no  resources  comm 
to  the  local  community. 

So,  we  think  that  we  have  built  in  a  provision  which  will  make  cei 
tain  that  funds  will  be  used  both  at  the  State  and  the  local  level  t 
develop  this  ability.  In  addition,  our  bill  requires  that  not  less  tha 
25  percent  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  expenditures  under  the  fetal 
plan  must  be  met  from  public  sources. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Had  you  finished  ? 
Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Because  I  have  another  question  for  the  Secretary. 
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I  might  add  thai  1  think  one  of  the  strengths,  among  others,  of  the 
Chairmans  legislation  is  the  mortgage  loan  insurance  and  the  con- 
duction grants  for  senior  citizens  centers. 

L^n  *Tf'V}l\ ,'<>,,!(l  -" |)(>in!  ?ut or  identify  r<»- "'('  ^!'V  thia  V.:.S 

lot  included  in  the  administration's  proposal?  I  am  cosponaor  of  Wis- 
ption  that  would  brmg  this  about. 

As  [said,!  think  the  chairman  has  addressed  himself  to  that.  I  won 
ler  why  the  administration's  proposal  did  not  address  itself  to  this 

particular  issue. 

Secretary  Richardson^ The  reason,  Mr.  Kemp,  is  that  we  think  that 
the  authority  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  under  bection  703  of  the  Housing  Act  is  ample  authority  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  multipurpose  senior  centers  We  favor 
utilizing  this  legislative  authority  for  that  purpose  rather  than  adding 
instruction  authority  to  the  Administration  on  Axmio-  which  is  of 
■urse,  primarily  service-oriented. 

As  to  the  construction  of  other  facilities  such  as,  for  example, 
facilities  for  nutrition,  again  we  think  that  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  HUD  is  an  adequate  and  appropriate  way  to 
ipproach  this  since  they  are,  in  any  event,  dealing  with  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  units  for  the  elderly  under  section  236  of  their  act 

tJSdiw7         be  testifying'  wil1  they  not'  before  this 

.  Mr.  Bradbmas.  In  view  of  the  line  of  questioning  of  my  colleague 
:rom  New  York,  if  he  will  yield,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  invke 
hem  and  perhaps  they  can  tell  us  how  much  money  the  administra- 
lon  is  asking  for  these  purposes  under  the  HUD  authority 

Secretary  Richardson.  Dr.  Flemming  is,  of  course,  in  his  Govern- 
aentwide  capacity  prepared  to  expand  on  this. 

Dr.  Flemmino  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the 
>ecretarv  of  HUD  expand  on  it  but  I  think  that  they  will,  as  you 
teeitlndin  Prepared  t0  teStify  on  this  Parti™lar  point.  That  is  my 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  will  look  forward,  with  the  chairman,  to  that 
Jstimony.  ' 

One  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield 

Mr  Secretary,  with  H.R.  1  and  the  many  fine  provisions  in  H  R  1 
3r  strengthening  and  the  reform  of  social  securitv,  what  would  be 
I  reaction,  or  your  reaction  in  lieu  of  passage  of  H.R  1  what  is 
oing  to  be  the  strategy  for  implementing  some  of  the  broad  reforms 
ad  very  welcome  reforms  that  you  have,  I  think,  outlined  for  social 
scurity  which  have  been  embodied  in  H.R,  1? 

Secretary  Richardson.  You  are  asking  me  to  confront  what  I  trust 
'<  a  very  remote  contingency,  Mr.  Kemp. 

Seriously,  I  think  that  some  welfare  reform  and  social  security 
gislation  will  emerge  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  The 
>mmittee  is  meeting  m  executive  session  almost  every  day  and  work- 
ig  its  way  through  the  very  long  bill  passed  bv  the  House.  Thev  have 
ready  been  through  a  good  part  of  the  social  security  provisions  in 

So,  I  would  say  that  whatever  may  happen  to  other  parts  of  the 
11,  especially  the  welfare  title,  title  IV,  that  they  will  report  out 
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such  a  bill  and  I  think  we  can  confidently  expect  it  to  go  to  confer- 
ence  with  the  House-passed  bill  within  the  next  couple  of  months. 

Mr  Kemp.  I  am  getting  a  lot  of  mail  from  people  in  my  district 
expressing  concern  and  support  for  an  automatic  15-  to  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security. 

Would  you  care  to  respond  to  those  who  are  advocating  or  express- 
ing support  for  such  an  automatic  increase?  Is  it  actuarily  feasible. 

Secretary  Kichardson.  I  understand  their  interest  and  their  con- 
cern. This  is  a  matter  that  has  had  a  lot  of  thought  within  the  admin- 
istration. Up  to  this  point,  our  feeling  has  been  that  with  the 
■26-percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  over  the  last  2  years  a| 
the  5  percent  already  proposed  for  July  of  this  year  together  with 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  escalator  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  the  liberalization  of  the  retirement  test  and  other 
improvements  in  benefits,  that  we  need  to  proceed  cautiously  on  this 

r  It  is  going  to  be  a  matter  that  will  arise,  I  am  sure,  within  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  shortly.  I 

We  are  in  the  process  of  thinking  through  what  our  response  wil. 
be  at  that  point.  .        ,.,,.. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  I  have  used  up  quite  a  bit  ot  time. 

I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  apologize  for  not  being  here  at  the  start  ot  voui 
testimony.  However,  I  was  overhead  flying  for  the  last  half  hour  bef  or; 
you  started,  trying  to  get  down.  So,  I  am  glad  I  got  here  for  most  of  it 

11 1  do  hITe  many  thoughts  and  questions  dealing  with  the  senior  citi 
zen  program  and  the  move  for  helping  the  aged,  which  is  certainly  o: 
great  importance  to  all  of  us. 
3  I  would  like  to  zero  in  on  two  specific  areas. 

One  deals  with  the  question  that  I  have  brought  up  at  a  number  © 
previous  meetings,  this  question  of  transportation  for  the  aged  be 
cause  in  many  of  the  studies  that  this  committee  has  made  and  studie 
that  I  have  made,  myself,  unquestionably  one  of  the  major  pr<™ 
confronting  the  aged  is  the  question  of  transportation,  how  do  the 
get  from  one  place  to  another.  .  ■ 

We  are  seeing  a  situation  in  the  urban  areas  where  there  is  n 
transportation  within  a  city  to  enable  senior  citizens  to  move  arounc 
This  is  a  problem  even  to  the  point  of  them  being  unable  to  get  I 
the  church  on  Sunday  because  there  is  no  way  to  get  th^re. 

I  have  also  had  introduced  a  bill  some  time  ago,  H.R.  122b7,  wnic 
incorporates  much  of  what  our  chairman  has  included  m  his  bill  D 
we  have  added  a  number  of  provisions  to  it. 

How  can  we  improve  the  transportation  for  the  elderly  ( 

Secretary  Kichardson.  There  are  three  ma]  or  components  in  ov 
approach  to  this  very  real  need.  _nfnl1- 

We  totally  agree  with  everything  you  have  said  about  its  importanc 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  initiatives,  one  whose  impact,  I  thin] 
is  hard  to  assess,  is  the  initiative  taken  by  Dr  Flemmmg  is  pereuadm 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Aging  that  all  further  Federal  grants  wnic 
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jpovide  services  for  older  persons  should  also  provide  for  the  trans 
brtation  they  need  to  take  advantage  of  I  hose  services. 
The  President  in  his  White  House  Conference  address  made  a  specific 
rference  to  (hat  commitment  and  a  specific  directive  to  Federal  agen- 

es  to  carry  out  this  requirement. 

Our  proposed  legislation,  in  addition,  in  itself,  would  cover  trans- 
prtation  among  the  services  that  would  be  funded  under  til  Le  I II. 
There  is,  in  addition,  of  course,  provision  for  i he  funding  of  resea  rch 
rojects  in  transportation  of  various  kinds,  approaches  such  as  the  one 
ping  tested  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  Connecticut, 
smg  minibuses  and  so  on,  and  under  our  overall  approach,  as  I  in- 
icated,  m  my  testimony,  there  would  be  each  year  identified  as  part  of 
le  administration's  total  program  for  the  elderly,  an  amount  of  re- 
jurces  within  the  Department  of  Transportation  budget,  specifically 
lentified  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly. 
These  things  taken  together  constitute  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
Mr.  Peyser.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  in  that  there  could  be  a 
ederal  program  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  reduced  fares  for  the 
derly  in  transportation  ? 

Many  localities,  on  their  own  initiative,  have  developed  programs  in 
lis  area  of  reduced  rates.  The  costs  of  these  programs  must  be  carried 
7  the  residents  of  the  localities,  either  by  increased  rates  or  in  the  case 
:  publicly  owned  system  by  increased  taxes. 

I  think  that  a  Federal  program  to  subsidize  such  local  initiatives 
ould  be  a  very  meaningful  one. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  this  ? 

Secretary  Kichardson.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  positive  step. 
I  know  that  Secretary  Volpe  in  urging  the  availability  of  funds  from 
e  highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit  suggested  that  a  condition 
t  the  availability  of  these  funds  might  be  reduced  fares  for  the  elder- 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea. 

Commissioner  Martin  wanted  to  add  something. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  conducted  some  rather  useful  studies  in  this 

dd,  both  m  Chicago  and  in  New  York,  and  some  other  places,  as  to 

e  effect  of  reduced  fares  upon  the  transit  companies,  because  you  have 

problem  there.  If  it  produces  severe  loss  there  has  to  be  some  subsidy. 

e  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  those  studies  but  we 

ive  worked  out  with  Northwestern  University  a  methodology  for  an 

Lditional  look  at  this  picture  which  we  think  will  show  exactly  what 

e  effect  is  on  the  transit  systems. 

We  anticipate  that  the  area  plans  that  we  have  been  talking  about 

;re  would  all  include  some  kind  of  transportation  component,  particu- 

rly  m  the  light  of  the  President's  statement  to  the  White  House  Con- 

rence  that  where  social  services  are  made  available,  transportation 

list  be  included  and  provided  for  because,  of  course,  there  is  no  use 

ovidmg  service  of  one  kind  or  another  if  you  cannot  get  there. 

This  has  been  a  serious  problem  that  older  people  have  had  every - 

lere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Peyser.  I  agree  with  that  very  much. 

It  is  my  hope  that  immediate  positive  steps  will  be  taken  in  this 

ea  due  to  the  urgency  of  this  problem. 
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Incidentally,  this  also  affects  the  handicapped,  whose  transportatio 
problems  are  very  similar  to  the  aged. 

I  really  feel  that  to  date  we  have  not  done  enough  to  solve  thi 
problem. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  been  working  closely  with  the  Departmerj 
of  Transportation  on  these  efforts  and  we  will  continue  to  do  sc 
particularly  because  they  have  substantial  funds  with  which 
develop  some  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Peyser.  One  final  thing,  if  I  may,  on  this 

Secretary  Richardson.  May  I  just  add  one  word,  Mr.  Peyser? 

There  is  a  great  and  untapped  resource  in  this  country,  a  resourc 
which  has  received  a  lot  of  attention  lately;  that  is,  the  schoolbu 
We  think  that  there  are  real  opportunities  to  make  use  of  schoolbusc 
in  more  hours  a  day  than  they  can  be  used  simply  transporting  chl 
dren  and  that  they  can  be  very  effectively  enlisted  in  transportatio 
of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  problems  here  is  that  there  are  questions  of  liability 
We  think  this  is  something  that  we  could  work  on  and  we  plan  t 
work  on  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  an  area  of  busing  that  is  withou 
controversy.  I  would  hate  to  get  this  program  tied  up  in  a  busin 
question. 

One  more  question.  One  of  the  things  I  am  very  interested  in  i 
a  volunteer  corps  for  helping  the  aged.  I  have  learned  by  talking  t 
people  in  city  areas,  often  the  young  people  in  high  schools,  that  thei 
is  a  great  desire  to  help  people,  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  t 
go  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  program  which,  if  give 
Federal  initiative  to  organize  a  volunteer  corps,  and  I  mean  voluntee 
in  the  true  sense,  could  be  a  major  step  in  overcoming  some  of  the  ver 
basic  problems,  such  as  loneliness,  that  exists  among  many  of  on 
aged  in  the  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas. 

I  wonder  if  either  Mr.  Martin  or  Dr.  Fleming  would  like  to  addres 
themselves  to  the  merits  of  establishing  such  a  program? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  Mr.  Peyser. 

Let  me  ask  Commissioner  Martin  to  comment  further. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  you  know,  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  an: 
the  retired  seniors  volunteer  programs,  which  we  call  RSVP,  ha^ 
been  transferred  to  the  ACTION"  agency.  We  work  with  them. 

We  expect  wherever  there  is  an  area  plan  on  aging  that  there  wi 
probably  be  a  retired  senior  volunteers  program.  We  hope,  further,  i 
the  light  of  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Action,  that  tl] 
charter  for  the  foster  grandparents  will  be  broadened  so  that  fost( 
grandparents  will  be  trained  and  able  to  work  not  only  with  childre 
but  with  other  older  people  in  various  ways,  one-to-one  service,  an 
other  types  of  volunteer  service. 

Mr.  Peyser.  I  recognize  that  and  I  very  much  support  it. 

I  am  interested  in  not  only  enlarging  that  part  of  your  program 
but  also  in  developing  a  program  that  is  recruiting  younger  peop. 
to  get  them  involved  with  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  being  done,  also. 

There  are  a  few  very  good  illustrations  of  how  that  can  be  don 
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We  have  found,  somewhat  surprisingly,  perhaps,  thai  where  poung 
toeople  are  enlisted  in  (his  kind  of  cil'or!  that  they  respond  very  en- 
thusiastically and  that  they  were  willing  to  get  in  and  help  will!  vol- 
unteer service  to  older  people.  If  is  something  that  we  are  very  much 
concerned  with  and  interested  in  and  it  is  something  that  we  are  I  rying 
to  encourage. 

Mr.  Peyser.  If  you  have  any  studies  on  that  or  any  reports,  I  would 
personally  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 

Secretary  Richardson.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

I  have  been  talking  to  a  number  of  youth  groups  recently  like  the 
4-H,  Future  Farmers,  Jaycees,  Scouts,  and  Volunteer  Services  on 
Behalf  of  the  Elderly,  among  others.  Visiting,  reading,  homemaking 
services,  and  so  on,  are  becoming  an  increasingly  recognized  need  ana 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  those  groups. 

There  is  "being  held,  I  believe,  in  the  Middle  West,  a  national  con- 
ference of  youth  organizations  to  discuss  particularly  this  kind  of 
service.  I  will  be  glad  to  find  out  more  about  that. 

Mr.  Peyser.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  more  about  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  also  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  to  the  members  of 
your  staff  for  my  tardy  arrival.  I  must  explain,  however,  that  earlier 
I  had  been  meeting  with  Commissioner  Marland  on  problems  relating 
to  school  finance.  Then  I  had  to  be  present  at  another  committee  to 
testify  in  support  of  a  bill  of  which  I  am  the  author  which  would  be 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  here,  make  provision  for  the  first  time  for 
the  utilization  of  volunteers,  including  older  persons  in  our  national 
forests,  a  program  when  it  is  approved,  as  I  predict  it  will  be,  will 
open  up  opportunities  for  older  persons  to  utilize  their  considerable 
talent  and  experience  in  a  wide  range  of  services  in  connection  with 
our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  a  categorical  bill,  if  my  colleague  will  yield. 
It  sounds  very  constructive  to  me. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

While  plugging  bills,  I  would  also  make  reference  to  another  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  and  I  believe  is  before  this  subcommittee  which 
would  make  possible  the  utilization  of  some  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cational funds  that  are  appropriated  for  home  economics  programs  to 
provide  services  for  senior  citizens,  that  is,  the  same  kind  of  services 
for  senior  citizens  in  nutritional  and  related  programs  as  is  contem- 
plated in  the  present  law  that  earmarks  part  of  those  funds  for  con- 
sumer type  services.  I  would  commend  that  legislation  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  receive  your  support. 

Secretary  Richardson.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  might  mention,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  last  week  I  conducted  two  what  I  call  senior  citizens  seminars, 
part  of  a  series  I  have  each  year  with  senior  citizens  in  the  major  cities 
in  my  district.  There  was  more  of  a  feeling  of  optimism  and  progress, 
I  think,  this  time  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  several  years. 

I  believe  much  of  it  stems  from  the  initiatives  that  have  been  taken, 
some  of  the  measure  of  progress  that  we  have  made  that  we  can  point 
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to  in  concrete  terms,  but  I  think  largely  the  initiatives  that  are  in 
process. 

I  would  predict  and  express  the  hope  that  when  I  have  similar 
meetings  a  year  from  now  we  can  point  to  the  year  of  greater  progress 
than  any  other  single  previous  year.  But  a  lot  of  that  depends,  oi 
course,  on  our  taking  action  within  the  executive  and  Congress  ir 
implementing  many  proposals  that  are  before  us. 

I  would  ask  one  question  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  then  I  have 
one  for  Dr.  Flemming.  This  relates  somewhat  to  your  response  tc 
an  earlier  question  by  Mr.  Kemp. 

Can  you  add  to  your  testimony  and  point  to  any  specific  proposals 
that  may  help  to  bring  about  the  very  considerable  integration  thai 
will  be  necessary  between  the  wide  range  of  services  under  HE^ 
and  those  that  will  come  from  other  Departments  such  as  HUD,  whicl 
has  been  mentioned,  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  ? 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important  thrust  of  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference. 

As  I  read  the  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  this  is  part  oJ 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

Secretary  Richardson.  It  certainly  is  part  of  the  objectives,  as 
you  say. 

The  role  of  the  State  agency  and  of  the  area  agency,  both  of  whicl 
have  been  referred  to,  would  not,  within  their  planning  and  service 
development  and  delivery  roles,  be  restricted  to  those  types  of  services 
that  are  reimbursed  by  HEW  alone.  They  would  include,  as  Com 
missioner  Martin  emphasized,  for  example,  transportation  services 
they  would  include  the  role  of  HUD  in  housing — in  centers  for  th< 
aging,  congregate  dining  facilities,  and  so  on. 

A  plan  developed  at  the  State  and  at  the  area  level  would  embrac( 
this  whole  range  of  services. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  itself,  the  approach  on  which  w< 
tend  primarily  to  rely  is  the  one  I  referred  to  in  my  testimony  whicl 
deals  in  effect  with  the  development  of  year-by-year  allocations  o: 
resources  governmentwide  for  all  of  these  areas  of  potential  contra 
bution  by  each  agency. 

Mr.  Martin.  Congressman  Hansen,  the  concept  is  that  the  various 
Departments  would  indicate  the  amount  of  money  being  allocated  foi 
work  with  senior  citizens  in  each  Department.  This  would  be  reported 
to  us,  to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  we  would  advise  the  State 
agencies  so  that  in  the  development  of  their  area  and  statewide  plans 
they  would  be  able  to  include  in  their  planning  the  anticipation  o; 
these  other  moneys  that  come  not  directly  from  us  but  that  woulc 
come  from  other  Departments. 

So  that,  you  have  a  unifying  concept  that  would  prevent  isolate* 
expenditures  but  would  be  instead  a  coordinated,  comprehensive 
planned  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  the  proposal  of  the  Admin 
istration  on  Aging  that  this  would  be  the  principal  mechanism  to  e fifed 
this  coordinating  role? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  in  part ;  the  funds  would  come,  of  course,  from  the 
respective  departments  but  AOA  would  be  the  coordinating  factor 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Flemming,  if  I  might. 
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I  preface  that  by  saying,  Dr.  Flemming,  thai  in  my  reporl  at  these 
fiecent  meetings,  one  of  the  more  concrete  evidenced  of  success  and 
brogressasa  result  of  the  While  House  Conferences  was  being  able  to 
freportthat  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  your  continuing  leadership  in 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
(  onlerence. 

[  can  assure  you  that  this  report  met  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  • 
Je  knowledge  that  your  leadership  will  be  added  to  the  continuing 
leadership  that  we  have  had  from  Commissioner  Martin  is  a  v«wv  eood 
Bign,  I  think,  for  the  future.  '   B 

Dr.  Flemming.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen  Pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  us  a  progress  report 
as  you  have  done  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  in  appearing  before  this 
subcommittee,  on  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  beino-  done  in  the 
course  of  what  you  described  as  the  3-year  process  to  translate  the 
recommendations,  into  action  not  only  by  administration  initiatives 
but  by  any  congressional  action  that  has  been  taken  or  should  be  taken 
as  well  as  action  at  the  State  level.  ' 

Dr.  Flemming.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Hansen. 

We,  m  reporting  to  groups  that  are  interested  in  what  has  hap- 
pened since  the  White  House  Conference,  of  course,  stressed  the  actions 
|at  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  matters  that  are  pending 
Detore  the  Congress,  many  of  which  have  been  identified  by  Secretary 
Richardson  this  morning.  J  ■> 

Then  also  we  point  out  that  we  have  written  the  310  national  orea- 
nzations  that  participated  in  the  work  of  the  White  House  Conference 
lave  asked  them  what  recommendations  they  are  supporting,  and  how 
hey  are  supporting  them.  Most  of  that  information  has  come  to  us 
)ver  the  period  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  addition,  we  have  written  to  the  Governors  of  all  of  the  States 
isking  them  which  of  the  recommendations  they  are  supporting,  and 
low  they  are  going  about  it.  L  s' 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  will  convene  a  meeting  of  what  we  refer  to 
i  a  postconf erence  board.  This  board  will  be  made  up  in  many  cases 
I  tne  persons  who  served  on  the  planning  board  for  the  White  House 
conference  and  then,  m  addition,  a  few  others  will  be  added.  It  will 
)e  about  100  people. 

We  will  put  before  them  what  has  happened  up  to  that  time  within 
he  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
rill  put  before  them  a  synthesis  of  the  reports  from  the  340  national 
organizations,  and  we  will  likewise  put  before  them  whatever  informa- 
lon  we  receive  from  the  Governors,  and  then  ask  for  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  further  strategies  for  action,  because  we  are  very  much 
aterested  in  getting  as  much  action  as  possible,  both  within  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  also  within  the  private  sector. 

In  that  connection,  in  response  to  Congressman  Peyser's  question  I 
aignt  say  that  130  of  those  national  organizations  have  set  up  a  na- 
lonal  steering  committee  which  has,  as  its  sole  objective,  getting  their 
ounterparts  m  approximately  300  communities  to  organize  volunteers 
o  help  perform  the  services  that  in  turn  will  enable  older  persons  to 
amain  in  their  own  homes  rather  than  going  to  institutions. 
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Congressman  Hansen,  I  might  go  back  also  to  your  earlier  question  t( 
Secretary  Richardson  and  simply  say  that  we  are  working  hard  on  the 
development  of  draft  procedures  designed  to  insure  the  kind  of  inter 
agency  coordination  that  you  identified  and  that  Secretary  Richard 
son  and  Commissioner  Martin  talked  about. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  very  close  to  the  time  when  the  President  will 
take  action  designed  to  implement  those  procedures  for  interagency 
coordination. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  good  chance  of  taking  the  approach  under  titL 
III  and  extending  it  to  a  nationwide  basis  and  focusing  the  authoritie! 
and  the  resources  that  we  have  in  such  a  way  that  the  older  person  bad 
in  the  community  is  going  to  be  much  more  aware  of  resources  and  ser 
ices  than  he  has  been  up  ot  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  just  a  couple  of  other  question! 
that  I  would  like  to  put  to  you  before  we  conclude.  One  has  to  do  witJ 
the  question  of  research. 

You  need  not  give  me  the  specifics  now  if  you  don't  have  them  at  you: 
fingertips,  but  if  you  could,  submit  to  the  subcommittee  the  amount  o 
money  that  is  presently  being  expended  for  research  in  the  field  o: 
aging  anywhere  in  HEW  with  some  degree  of  detail  in  terms  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  research  and  where  it  is  located. 

Then,  if  you  could  tell  us  what  the  Administration's  request  fo* 
research  on  problems  of  the  aging  is  for  the  next  couple  of  fiscal  years' 
that  would  be  very  helpful.  You  may  have  that  now. 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  have  a  tabulation,  Mr.  Chairman,  tha 
gives  the  figures  for  the  years  1969  through  estimated  expenditures  fo 
1973.  I  do  not  have  any  "figures  on  hand  that  go  beyond  1973.  I  thin] 
the  latter  would  be  hard  to  get. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  FOR  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING i 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 
estimate 


estimal 


Public  Health  Service: 

Health  services  and  mental  health  administra- 

tl05iMH                                     $3,022           $3,175 

Health  services  research  and  development..  $1,830              $720                694                509 

Occupational  safety  and  health ---  109 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  National  Institute 

of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 7,724             8,102             9,313           11,240 

Office  of  Education:  Research  and  training 585                453                 78 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Rehabilitation  research  and  demonstration 421                394                t>4£               up 

Aging  research 4,200            3,100            2,800            9,000 

Research  and  training  (foreign  currency  pro-  cnn 

gram) 207                100                170                500 

Total — - 147967           12,869           16,719           24,858 


$2,86 
12 
12 

12,32 


70 


i  Benefits  are  for  those  age  65  and  over  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Mr.  Brademas.  I  raise  this  because  you  may  know  that  in  my  owi 
bill  we  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  independent  agency,  th 
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fcontological  Research  Canter,  to  develop  ■  coordinated  national 
Ingram  for  research  on  the  biological  aspects  of  aging 

I,  for  one,  have  been  impressed  by  the  theme  which  has  co ui» 

Kb  and  again  during  Uie  hearings  that  it  is  n„i  wis,,  to  confiTsucE 
fcarch  tottie  bioogica   aspects  of  aging  but  that  we  ought  <o  l,„ 
|he  social  dimensions  of  the  problem,  as  well 

1  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  any  co„ .„t  y0u  may  have  on  the 

inability  of  the  .establishment  of  some  program,  whether  it  be 
trough a  national  institute  of  aging  analogous  &  the  Nation*   I L  i- 

m^  wr/,01Yr  wfhether.it  ¥  »  P™«raS  that  would  con    a ,    „  t 
■  urn  versity-based  centers  or  institutes  of  gerontological  research 
My  question  has  to  do  with  the  overall  attitude  you  have  on  research 
i  aging,  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  research  are  appropriate  to  be 
fered,  and,  third,  how  you  would  structure  such  research 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  Center  on  Gerontological  Research  in  the 
itmnal  Institute  on  Child  Health  and  Human  Developmen  ,  but  we 
ink  that  it  is  important  to  focus  responsibility  for  research  plan- 
ig  on  all  aspects  of  the  needs  and  problems  o/the  elderly  at  some 
Lr^  have.an  oversew  not  only  of  biomedical  research  but 
ferlytas  welL  P^ms  and  the  economic  problems  of  the 

fttZT  th/  t]linkin?u^  led  t0  our  ProP0sal  that  I  referred  to 
-her  today  for  the  establishment  of  a  Technical  Advisor?  Commit- 
.  on  Agmg  Research  under  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Older  Ameri- 

EtSSW  °f  *&  PreS6nt .-itle  I11  0f  the  01der  Americans  Act 
Rhcally  refers  to  the  re-creation  of  technical  subcommittees  of  that 
■visory  Committee  and  it  also  authorizes  their  having  a  full-time 

'todVthS18  t0  US  ^  tHe  m0ment  that  this  would  be  a  good  way  to 
Ve  have,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  research  on  child  development, 
en  a  somewhat  similar  function  to  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
the  Department  to  look  at  research  not  only  in  NIH  but  in  the 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Office  of  Education  and  so 

fcK?  aWa-rd  °f  re?earch  Pr°iect  Krant  funds  was  being 

led  out  m  a  way  consistent  with  some  overall  strategic  concept, 
^his  is  essentially  what  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  your  question  sug- 
ts  you  also  think,  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  aging 

m^fT-  T  T  gIa^.to  ^ear  that  this  Technical  Advisory 
nmittee  on  Agmg  Research  has  been  established. 

loTi  1,  KOT  tw°f0ti}er  questions  to  you  very  quickly.  One  has 
««  L? SVP  and  ^er  grandparents  and  the  relationship  you 
isage  between  these  two  programs  and  the  Administration  on 

i?+WA  W*  !tm  noT  as  lost  children,  never  again  to  be 
i  in  the  family  hearth,  or  not? 

\Z&tlll  ?IC™0?-  I  think  they  feel  that  cooperation  with 
ngthened  effectively   established   and   can   continue  to   be- 
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Let  me  ask  Commissioner  Martin  to  comment  further. 
Mr.  Martin.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  Mr.  John  Kelle 
who  is  heading  the  foster  grandparents  and  RSVP  programs. 

As  I  indicated  a  short  time  ago,  it  is  contemplated  that  there  wi] 
be  a  ESVP  program  associated  wherever  an  area  plan  is  developed 
I  don't  know  how  we  could  have  any  closer  relationship  than  we  dc 
Mr.  Keller  came  from  our  office  and  the  association  is  very  close.^ 
Mr.  Brademas.  Will  these  programs  be  presented  by  the  adminis 
tration  as  part  of  your  older  Americans  admendments,  or  will  the] 
come  up  under  Mr.  Blatchf  ord's  legislative  proposals  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  understanding  is  that  they  will  come  up  unde 
Mr.  Blatchf  ord's  budget  request. 

The  act  will  be  amended  to  provide  that  he  directs  the  prograr 
so  far  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  concerned  and  necessarily, 
believe,  Action  would  make  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Brademas.  But  in  terms  of  any  amendments  that  might  h 
proposed  would  that  come  under  your  shop  or  his  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  comes  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  but  the 
would  be  amendments  proposed  by  his  agency. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  of  the  questions  running  throug 
your  own  testimony  also  is  that  of  stimulating  the  role  of  the  Statef 
I  find  your  proposal  a  very  interesting  one. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  I  said  earlier  in  colloquy  with  Commit 
sioner  Martin,  that  it  may  not  represent  adequate  incentive  to  th 
States.  The  States  have  not  been  very  vigorous  in  putting  in  fund 
into  this  area  and  I  am  wondering  how  we  can  encourage  greate 
State  participation  in  these  programs. 

The  Governors  are  always  glad  to  get  the  money  from  Uncle  Saf 
and  to  decide  how  it  ought  to  be  spent  back  home  but  they  seem,  alon1 
with  their  State  legislators,  notoriously  reluctant  to  fight  for  an 
State  moneys  for  aging  programs. 

Secretary  Richardson.  There  are  two  answers  to  this,  Mr.  Chai 
man,  I  believe. 

First,  the  availability  of  the  State  planning  funds  would  be  coi 
tingent  on  a  25-percent  State  matching  share  so  that  they  could  onl 
get  Federal  funds  bv  putting  up  money  of  their  own. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  momentum  developed  by  the  White  Hej 
on  aging  and  the  followup  activities  that  Dr.  Flemming  summarized 
few  moments  ago  will  be  felt  in  the  State  Houses  and  in  State  legi1 
lative  chambers  just  as  they  are  being  felt  here  in  Washington. 

So,  I  think  we  are  really,  as  Mr.  Hansen's  inquiry  suggested  a  m' 
ment  ago,  at  a  point  of  gathering  momentum  for  programs  on  beha 
of  the  elderly  and  I  think  we  will  see  this  at  the  State  level,  and  I  thir. 
our  proposal  really  would  come  along  at  an  appropriate  time  whe 
the  States  recognize  the  need  to  develop  the  kinds  of  capacity  that  v 
would  like  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Does  your  proposal  require  that  it  be  money  that 
put  forward  in  State  funds  for  planning  or  can  it  be  in  kind,  or  eithe/ 
Secretary  Richardson.  It  can  be  cash  only. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  says  that  not  less  than  25  percei. 
of  the  non-Federal  share  under  the  State  plan  shall  be  meet  from  f un< 
from  State  or  local  public  sources  in  order  not  to  allow  contribute 
by  nonpublic  sources  to  be  counted  as  the  State's  share. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  thai, 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  to  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  much 
a.viul  attention  in  the  subcommittee  because  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
|e  Federal  Government  picking  up  the  entire  tab  or  a  great  chunk  of 

he  tab-having  nothing  to  say  about  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loncys  arc  to  be  expended— while  the  State  governments  simply  have 
§  sense  of  responsibility  at  all  about  thesematters 
f  I  remember  being  in  Florida  a  couple  of  years  ago  and,  even  in  that 
Bate  with  so  many  older  citizens,  my  memory  tells  me  that  tliev  did 
ot  have  any  program  in  the  State  of  Florida  analagous  to  the  nutri- 
lon  program  for  the  elderly  which  this  committee  produced  within 
le  last  tew  months. 

So,  I  guess  I  am  expressing  my  own  prejudice  in  these  matters :  I  am 
p  giving  the  States  money  provided  there  is  at  least  a  modicum  of 
mse  of  public  responsibility  on  the  part  of  State  politicians. 

1  take  it  we  are  not  in  disagreement  on  that. 

Secretary  Richardson.  No  ;  we  are  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  add  this.  Central  to  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
e  reter  to  a  plan  m  this  legislation  is  something  somewhat  different, 
would  say  significantly  different,  from  our  approach  to  State  plans 
l  the  early  days  of  categorical  grant  legislation. 

I  served  under  Dr.  Flemming  in  the  period  when,  for  example,  the 
ational  Defense  Education  Act  was  being  drafted.  We  thought  of  a 
Ian  m  that  context  as  a  piece  of  paper  which  spelled  out,  in  effect, 
ays  m  which  the  State  would  satisfy  statutory  conditions.  We  now 
li       Pianomg  m  a  somewliat  different  way,  as  a  process  designed 

induce  the  State  to  establish  specific  objectives  toward  which  pro£- 
ss  can  be  measured  in  order  that  there  can  be  accountability  on  the 
trt  of  the  State  not  only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  to  its  own 
sople  and,  m  this  case,  particularly  to  elderly  people  for  what  they 
d  with  this  money,  what  has  been  accomplished  to  strengthen  serv- 
es and  so  on.  to 

We  are  seeking  to  stimulate  the  development  of  real  plans  that  will 
I  the  btate  and  its  services  to  elderly  people  from  where  they  are 
day  to  where  they  should  be  tomorrow. 

This  essentially  is  the  most  effective  way  to  try  to  assure  the  account- 
ility  that  I  know  concerns  you  also. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  Dr  Flem- 
ng,  and  your  colleagues. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides 
the  aisle  when  I  express  our  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  havino- 
me  forth  with  this  very  illuminating  testimony. 
Secretary  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Brademas.  The  Chair  might  observe  that  tomorrow  we  shall  be 
firing  from  Mr.  Blatchford. 
We  are  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :30  a.m.,  the  select  subcommittee  recessed,  to  re- 
lvene  at  9  :45  a.m.,  in  room  2261,  March  22, 1972.) 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  l%.1 


WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  22,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
on T^J^  ^committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademas,  chairman 
or  the  subcommittee  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Brademas,  Quie,  and  Hansen 

Also  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel  to  the  subcommittee:  and 
JJr.  Martin  La  Vor,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Mr  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to 
order  for  the  purpose  of  hearings  on  H.R,  12017  and  related  legislation 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

While  the  generation  gap  between  the  young  and  their  parents  has 
oyer  the  past  few  years  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  much  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  gap  between  our  older  citizens  and  the 
rest  or  society. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  time  has  come  to  realize  that  far  from 
hemg  a  burden,  America's  older  men  and  women  are  one  of  our  coun- 
try s  greatest  untapped  resources.  While  the  legislative  work  of  this 
subcommittee  has  been  helpful  in  making  it  possible  for  many  older 
Americans  to  play  a  more  vigorous,  productive,  and  satisfying  role 
in  the  life  of  our  society,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  we  have,  for  the 
most  part,  neglected  and  ignored  our  older  population,  possibly  because 
of  the  fear  many  have  of  age  itself. 

Although  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  demonstrated  the  validity 
and  value  of  a  retired  senior  volunteer  program,  the  principal  author 
being  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  there 
Have  been  far  too  few  such  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Another  program  to  come  out  of  this  subcommittee  has  been  the 

+1  ^randParent  Program.  This  program  has  given  satisfaction  to 
3oth  retired  men  and  women,  and  young  people  who  have  benefitted 
trom  their  attention  and  care. 

Since  the  Older  Americans  Act  was  last  considered  by  this  com- 
nii  P^^rRlrgr^S  have  been  incMed  in  a  new  volunteer  agency 
called  AC1IOJN,  which  includes  under  its  auspices  the  VISTA  pro- 

SOORE  6  C°rPS'  and  a  program  for  retired  executives  called 

^J^o^t?6611  much  concern  among  senior  citizens  about  the  shift 
)r  the  ffovr  and  Foster  Grandparents  program  out  of  AOA  where 
nany  feel  the  interests  of  the  senior  citizens  are  best  focused.  This  shift 
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will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  subcommittee 
will  be  addressing  questions  today. 

The  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  welcome  here  today  the  distinguished 
Director  of  ACTION,  Mr.  Joseph  Blatchford  and,  following  Mr. 
Blatchf ord,  we  will  hear  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Environment 
and  Urban  System  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Herbert  F. 
DeSimone. 

Mr.  Blatchford,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  H.  BLATCHFORD,  DIRECTOR,  ACTION,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  JOHN  KELLER,  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  PROGRAM, 
ACTION 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee 
to  discuss  proposals  now  pending  before  the  Congress  which  would 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act.  We  at  ACTION  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  active  interest  this  subcommittee  has  shown  for  the  problems 
of  older  Americans.  m 

In  his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee,  yesterday,  Secretary 
Eichardson  focused  on  the  administration  proposal,  H.E.  13925,  and 
H.E.  12017.  We  at  ACTION  completely  support  the  strategy  em- 
bodied in  the  administration  proposal,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing within  the  interagency  coordinating  framework  the  Secretary 
described  in  this  testimony.  m 

We  believe  that  the  interagency  coordinating  process  will  greatly 
enhance  the  ability  of  all  levels  of  government  to  provide  an  effective 
range  of  services  to  older  Americans.  By  coordinating  our  resources 
on  the  Federal  level,  we  will  be  better  able  to  support  and  strengthen 
State  action  aimed  at  assisting  the  elderly.  i 

In  my  testimony  I  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  of  volunteer  service 
opportunities  for  older  Americans.  Older  Americans  have  a  great  deaJ 
to  offer  this  country.  With  a  lifetime  of  experience  and  skills  to  dra* 
upon,  they  have  a  vast  potential  for  serving  their  communities.  And  as 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  address  to  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging : 

The  best  thing  this  country  can  give  to  them  is  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  it 
the  chance  to  play  a  continuing  role  in  the  Great  American  Adventure. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  this  morning  that  the  programs 
for  older  Americans  administered  by  ACTION  are  designed  to  achiev< 

OngJuly  1, 1971,  the  President  created  ACTION  to  serve  as  the  f  oca 
point  for  Federal  citizen  service  programs.  Pursuant  to  Eeorganizatioi 
Plan  No.  1,  six  volunteer  service  programs  were  transferred  t< 
ACTION.  Those  programs  were :  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  Foster  Grand 
parent  program,  retired  senior  volunteer  programs  (ESVP),  activ< 
corps  of  executives  (ACE),  and  service  corps  of  retired  executive 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  even  after  ex 
eluding  the  programs  aimed  exclusively  at  older  Americans,  the  h  oste 
Grandparent  program,  ESVP  and  SCOEE,  a  full  10  percent  o 
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A(  I  ION  s  volunteer  lor,-,,  u  comprised  of  persons  aged  60  and  over 

his  confirms  my  longstanding  belief  thai  older  Americans  are  both 

Mhng  and  able  to  serve  their  Nation  in  a  wide  variety  of  capacities 

Pursuanttothe  President's  request  at  the  White  House  Conference 

on  A«mg,  Congress  voted  to  double appropriations  for  the  Foster 

Grandparent  program,  Iron,  $12.5  to  $25  million,  and  to  triple  he 
Appropriation  for  RSVP  from  $5  to  $i:>  million,  Current  aXriza! 
turns  have  gabled  ACTION  to  expand  significantly  S  pro-ams 
By  June  30  oi  1972,  ACTION  will  have  funded  approximlXSo 
JftrmT1  Fmr  R»jeoto««aMe  of  mobilizing  a  volunteer  ires 
U  11,500  Foster  Grandparents.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  represenl  an 

increase  of  over  2%  times  the  n, er  of  projects  and  participants 

wrving  under  (his  program  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  ACTION 
J\  ith  respect  to  RSVP,  ACTION  is  expanding  the  funding  of  proi- 
tets,  while  simultaneously  making  developmental  grants  to  State  aven- 
ues on  the  aging  m  order  to  assist  in  the  rapid' expansion  of  senior 
plunteer  programs.  By  June  30.  1972  ACTION  will  have  funded  51 
levelopmental  grants  and  300  project  grants.  Our  projections  indicate 

t      ?!■  ?rants  Wl11  suPPort  over  60,000  volunteers 

In  addition  to  the  funding  successes,  we  at  ACTION  are  also  proud 
•1  the  program  successes  achieved  by  the  Foster  Grandparent  and 
I  Programs.  The  Foster  Grandparent  program  enables  Americans 
ge  60  and  over,  and  with  low  incomes,  to  render  supportive  services  to 
hildren  who  have  been  institutionalized  for  various  reasons.  Foster 
xrandparents  work  5  days  a  week,  4  hours  per  day,  and  receive  a 
loctest  snpend  for  their  service. 

Evidence  of  this  progranvs  appeal  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  since 
ulj  1,  19 a,  ACTION  has  sent  out  over  550  applications  to  local  and 
■tate  agencies  who  have  requested  the  establishment  of  Foster  Grand- 
arent  projects  in  their  localities. 

The  success  of  Foster  Grandparents  in  their  service  roles  has  been 
otect  by  national  authorities  in  the  field  of  child  care.  Dr.  Marie 
iers.  dean  of  Erickson  Institute  for  Early  Education  and  author  of 
Wages  of  Neglect"  has  stated: 

mhar  fhf  ™™v-  pr°Sraflm'  Foster  Grandparents  is  the  best  thing  known  to 
mbat  the  pernicious  influence  of  neglect.  Children  who  are  ignored  ont  off 
om  adult  contact  and  love  can  face  a  total  deterioration  of  the  intlfl'ect  with 
fervlnstu,? rDS  etteCtB-  We  tave  seen  the  Positi^  ««".  of  this  program 
pILr  r  *°U  or^ency  earing  for  children  could  benefit  from  the  work  of 
Foster  Grandparent  in  every  child  care  unit. 

eTnotf,?tlT  CIr1andl?are»t  Program  has  provided  many  insights  into 
e  potential  utilization  of  the  elderly  in  community  setting!.  It  has 
ft  only  provided [low-income  older  persons  with  an  improved  stand- 
d  of  living  but  has  demonstrated  that  older  persons  have  the  talent 
ill,  experience  and  the  desire  to  serve  their  communities  by  meeting 
me  of  the  unmet  human  needs  of  our  society  a 

11 tpiw/Tw  v  w£  the  Foster  Grandparents  themselves,  they 
o™m  tL  -ii  f  u  %  ^h°  recelve  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
pgram.  They  will  talk  of  their  new-found  dignity  and  self-esteem 
feeling  that  they  are  needed.  In  addition,  they  are  provided^ 
mail  sttpend  which  often  makes  the  differonc/between  an  old  age 
f  relk      T<?    y  °116  m  Which  thei'e  is  a  measure  of  comfort  and 
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In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foster  Grandparent  program  has 
proven  itself  to  be  an  outstanding  program.  We  at  Action  are  keenly 
interested  in  continuing  its  success  and  in  providing  new  opportu- 
nities for  older  Americans  to  render  purposeful  service.  At  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  the  President  urged  that  program  au- 
thority for  Foster  Grandparents  be  broadened  to  include  opportunities 
for  participants  to  serve  "older  persons  as  well  as  children."  Our  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  611  as  contained  in  the  Action  bill,  would 
accomplish  this  goal. 

The  amendments  would  permit  persons  with  low  incomes  to  work 
with  children  with  exceptional  needs  in  their  own  homes  or  with  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  exceptional  needs  in  community  settings.  These 
expanding  programs  would  operate  under  regulations  which  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  which  presently  exist  for  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents program.  Additionally,  our  amendments  would  broaden  the 
funding  flexibility  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  program. 

While  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program  is  still  a  relatively 
new  program,  it  has  begun  to  generate  the  same  type  of  successes 
found  in  the  Foster  Grandparent  program.  ESVP  offers  service  op- 
portunities to  persons  aged  60  and  over,  and  does  not  impose  income 
limitations  for  program  participation.  ESVP  permits  senior  volun- 
teers to  serve  a  variety  of  organizations,  agencies,  and  institutions  in 
a  broad  range  of  service  roles. 

Presently  ESVP  volunteers  are  paid  only  for  their  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  that  is,  transportation,  uniforms,  et  cetera.  Our  proposed 
legislation  would  make  clear  that  no  compensation  paid  to  volunteers 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  should  be  considered  income.  This  amend; 
ment  to  title  VI  codifies  prior  informal  indications  from  the  Interna 
Revenue  Service  that  they  do  not  consider  compensation  to  be  taxable 
income.  It  will  also  resolve  the  status  of  such  compensation  with  re 
gard  to  its  treatment  by  welfare  offices  in  their  computations  of  i| 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  enactment  of  our  proposed  amend 
ments  rather  than  H.R.  12017  not  because  we  disagree  with  the  goals 
it  hopes  to  achieve,  but  rather  because  of  the  means  it  has  selected  t< 
achieve  those  goals.  Our  particular  concern  at  ACTION  is  that  titli 
VII  of  H.R.  12017  would  create  authority  to  duplicate  the  efforts  o 
ACTION  in  providing  volunteer  service  opportunities  for  older  Amer 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony,  both  of  our  title  VI  program 
for  older  Americans  are  now  operating  effectively,  providing  purpose 
ful  service  roles  for  retired  persons  who  wish  to  remain  active.  tf 
creating  new  authority  in  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  devise  pro 
grams  for  older  Americans,  H.E.  12017  would  fragment,  between  tw 
agencies,  the  responsibility  for  creating  and  administering  service  pro 
grams  for  older  Americans.  .  ,       . 

We  support  this  committee's  desire  to  provide  a  wide  range o±  posi 
tive  service  opportunities  to  older  Americans.  Through  the  Office  o 
Program  and  Policy  Development,  ACTION  will  be  investigating  an 
devising  new  programs  to  provide  such  service  opportunities  tor  tn 
elderly  New  programs  which  prove  to  be  workable  can  then  be  spu 
off  to  area  planning  agencies  set  up  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Amer 
cans  Act. 
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a  talents  and  skills  pf  our  older  oil  izen  constitute  one  o f  i  he  neat- 
itapped  natural  resources  of  America,  a  wealth,  Mr.  Chairman 


The 

est  mil 

which •  wVmust  put  to  creative  and  inno'vatiVe  lise.  h.  this  w*y  *eca 
fcive  them  their  rightful  role  in  the  great  American  adventure. 
Mr.  Brademas.  I  hank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blatchford 

Let  me  at  the  outset  surprise  you  by  complimenting  von.  This  sub- 
lommitte  has  been  very  critical  of  this  administration  '  at  least  some 
If  us  on  this  subcommittee  have  been  critical  of  this  administration  in 
a,  number  of  program  areas.  Being  naturally  suspicious  types    when 

we  see  reorganization  of  one  kind  or  another  we  arc  always  appre- 
hensive that  this  may  be  nothing  but  a  facade  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening,  crippling,  or  destroying  certain  programs. 

We  are  perhaps  a  little  suspicious  to  sec  RSVP  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents  m  ACTION,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  way  you  have  ex- 
panded the  KbVP  program  and  the  Foster  Grandparent  program  for 
I  seems  to  me  the  best  response  you  can  make  to  congressional  criti- 
|sms  is  to  show  you  mean  business  and  vou  are  not  trying  to  weaken 
the  programs  but  trying  to  make  them  more  effective.  So  I  would  like 
|  say  how  pleased  I  am,  and  I  know  Mr.  Reid  would  also  be  very 
pleased,  to  see  what  you  have  been  doing  with  RSVP  as  well  as  Foster 
jrrandparents. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  basic  question  before  I  geet  into  specifics. 

I  am  not  sure  at  this  point  in  time  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
S  W41^TeA^ct1t0  y?!ir  authorizing  legislation  because  you  now  have 
I  ACTIO*  the  RSVP,  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  Foster  Grand- 
parents,  ACE  and  SCORE.  Have  I  missed  any  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  That  is  the  full  list. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Can  you  tell  Mr.  Hansen  and  me  where  you  are  in 
Liithorizmg  bills  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  We  have  forwarded  an  authorizing  bill  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  has  various  titles  in  it  representing  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
Lnd  Older  American  programs.  In  the  Senate,  I  believe,  the  bill  has 
>een  referred  to  two  committees,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  For- 
ign  Relations. 

On  the  House  side  I  believe  the  legislation  has  been  split  into  two 
nils,  one  for  the  Peace  Corps  which  will  go  to  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
he  rest  of  the  bill  will  go  to  Education  and  Labor,  those  two  com- 
mittees will  hear  the  bills  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

I  noted  on  page  7  of  your  testimony  that  you  alluded  to  your  fear 

nWw*  -12017  WOuld  Create  authority  to  duplicate  the  efforts  of 
LCIIOJN    m   providing   volunteer  service   opportunities   for   older 
Lmericans. 

Would  you  spell  that  out  a  little  because  I  have  the  blue  sheet  on 
I.K.  12017  before  me,  and  what  we  provide  in  section  3  of  the  bill  is 
xtension  of  authorization  for  appropriations  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
iscessary"  for  fiscal  year  1973  through  1975,  both  for  RSVP  and 
oster  Grandparents. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  The  concern  has  been  that  title  VII  seems  to  give 
he  Administration  on  Aging  authority  to  set  up  its  own  volunteer 
srvice  programs  for  older  Americans. 

While  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  start  more  programs,  the  more 
loney  and  projects  we  can  get  for  the  elderly  the  better,  we  cannot 
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help  but  feel  that  granting  this  separate  authority  in  the  Administra 
tion  on  Aging  will  result  in  duplication  of  effort  and  goes  against  th 
will  of  the  Congress  in  authorizing  ACTION. 

Volunteer  programs  were  to  be  drawn  together  in  one  place 
ACTION.  Congress  approved  that  plan,  but  this  legislation  would  g 
back  and  grant  authority  to  set  up  separate  programs  for  the  elder! 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging.  This,  I  believe,  would  run  counte 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Perhaps,  so  we  can  understand  what  we  are  talkin 
about,  what  I  think  you  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Blatchford,  is  sectio 
VIII  of  H.R.  12017  which  would  add  a  new  title  VII  to  the  Olde 
Americans  Act.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  this  would  authorize  specif 
impact  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  nutritional  service,  constructio 
of  new  senior  citizen  centers,  continuing  education  for  older  person 
and  service  roles  in  retirement. 

I  say  that  for  purposes  of  clarifying  for  ourselves  and  the  people  i 
the  hearing  room  what  we  are  talking  about. 

If  I  read  you  right,  you  are  concerned  that  part  A  of  the  speci; 
impact  programs,  section  8,  might  be  duplicating  existing  legislate 
authority  for  ES VP  and  Foster  Grandparents ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  That  is  right.  And  I  think  it  would  run  counter  1 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which  the  administration  submitted  i 
Congress  and  which  Congress  subsequently  approved.  This  pig 
gathered  all  Federal  citizen  service  programs  into  one  agenc 
ACTION,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fragmentation  and  duplication  < 
effort. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  your  point  and  I,  frankly,  am  ope 
minded  on  the  matter.  Of  course  it  is  always  true  that  whenever  som 
body  wants  to  approve  authorization,  he  wants  to  do  it  through  h 
shop  and  not  somebody  else's.  You  are  aware  the  Older  Americans  A 
is  supposed  to  be  the  place  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  foe 
point  of  the  problems  of  older  persons.  It  depends  on  whose  spectacl 
you  have  on  where  you  decide  to  carry  out  this  question  of  coordinatio 
But  I  appreciate  your  point  and  we  will  take  it  into  account. 
Could  you  tell  us  something  of  the  role  of  the  State  in  both  RS^V 
and  Foster  Grandparents  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  The  States  play  quite  an  important  role  in  the  a 
ministration  of  these  programs.  In  RSVP,  for  example,  we  are  in  t 
process  of  providing  $3.5  million  of  the  program's  $15  million  budg 
as  grants  to  State  offices  on  aging  so  that  they  can  set  up  a  mechanic 
for  implementing  the  RSVP  program.  Representatives  of  State  offic 
on  aging  came  together  at  a  conference.  We  held,  and  instructed  the 
on  how  we  plan  to  administer  RSVP.  We  asked  for  their  advice  a: 
guidance,  and  provided  them  with  grants  so  that  they  could  enhar 
their  capacity  to  develop  and  administer  RSVP  programs. 

That  was  our  first  step  to  involve  the  States  and  give  them  t 
initial  money.  It  will  be  followed  by  close  coordination  between  t 
States  and  our  RSVP  program  as  we  implement  and  set  up  individl 
RSVP  grants.  At  present,  these  State  offices  are  reviewing  and  co: 
menting  on  all  RSVP  program  applications. 

I  might  add  that  many  of  the  State  agency  proposals  are  alrea 
being  implemented  by  ACTION.  We  are  making  it  a  point  to  a 
minister  these  two  programs  with  the  consultation,  comment,  and  : 
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lolvemenf  of  State  offices  on  agi 
Irants  for  aging  and  RSVP. 
Mr.  Bradbmas.  Le1  me  ask  one  other  question. 

I  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference,  for  the  record,  between  SCORE  and 
A(  E,  tell  us  the  purpose  of  these  two  programs,  and  maybe  rive  u  » 
Judgment  as  to  how  they  are  doing  and  what  problems  you  have  en- 
countered in  making  them  effective. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  The  SCORE  program  was  se1  up  aboul  L964  In 
loordination  with  SBA,  we  assist  retired  small  businessmen  help  other 
small  businessmen.  It  works  this  way :  There  are  SCORE  chapters  set 
up  around  the  country,  and  they  receive  referrals  from  SBA  offices  on 
rases  needing  attention.  The  SCORE  volunteer  then  goes  out  to  counsel 
the  small  businessman  on  his  business— how  he  can  improve  it,  get  a 
Irant  or  loan,  or  improve  personnel  and  service.  It  has  been  "very 
effective. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger,  the  authority  to  deal  with  SCORE  was 
transferred  from  SBA  to  ACTION,  but  SBA  is  still  responsible  for 
referring  cases  to  SCORE. 

Since  last  July,  we  have  been  able  to  give  more  attention  to  SCORE, 
publicize  it,  help  in  recruitment,  and  give  it  more  support  services  than 
More.  Consequently,  the  chapters  have  grown  from  about  140  to  about 
175,  and  by  June  this  number  will  have  grown  to  some  200  chapters 
throughout  the  country. 

The  regional  SCORE  chiefs  were  in  Washington  this  week,  and  I 
spent  some  time  with  them  working  out  ways  to  improve  their  pro- 
grams. I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  getting  the  kind  of  at- 
tention they  have  never  before  received!  We  are  teaching  them  how 
;o  tie  into  minority  enterprises  and  work  with  VISTA  for  nonprofit 
fganizations  so  that  the  managerial  businessman's  expertise  is  used 
n  other  areas. 

We  are  broadening  the  scope  of  SCORE'S  management  potential 
tnd  we  are  giving  them  staff  support. 

ACE,  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives,  is  not  so  large  as  SCORE. 
1  allows  people  activelv  involved  in  business  and  industry  to  be  loaned 
mt  along  with  SCORE  personnel.  It  functions  under  the  same  basic 
wocedures  as  SCORE. 

Mr.  Brademas.  This  is  a  suggestion,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
rat  it  does  occur  to  me  you  might  find  it  useful  to  consider  enlisting  the 
assistance  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  publicizing 
n  their  newsletters  to  their  constituents,  the  opportunities  represented 
>y  both  ACE  and  SCORE.  I  dare  say  that  neither  of  these  programs 
s  really  widely  known  to  exist  on  the  part  of  potential  participants  in 
hem  and  if  Members  of  Congress  were  to  include  in  their  newsletters, 
rhieh  usually  go  to  thousands  of  people,  information  about  these  pro- 
grams and  where  persons  could  write  for  further  information,  you 
night  find  you  would  have  many  more  persons  participating  than  is 
ven  today  the  case. 

I  pass  that  on  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Thank  you.  We  shall  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  compliment  you  also,  Mr.  Blatchford,  on  a  very 
ine  job,  particularly  during  the  recent  months  since  reorganization 
i^an  No.  1  has  added  to  your  responsibilities. 
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I  might  say  that  I  came  to  support  the  reorganization  plan  partly 
because  of  my  confidence  in  you  and  partly  because  of  the  persuasive 
skills  of  our  mutual  friend,  Jerry  Brady,  a  member  of  your  staff  who 
grew  up  in  my  hometown  in  Idaho. 

I  might  also  note  progress  has  justified  that  confidence  and  I  think 
it  justifies  an  additional  period  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  really  work 
and  be  effective. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  telling  you  anything,  though,  when  I  say  the 
apprehensions  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  fairly  widespread. 

As  I  have  met  with  senior  citizens  groups  the  question  frequently  has 
come  up  and  this  aspect  of  the  reorganization  has  been  criticized.  I 
think  the  results  thus  far  have  tended  to  soften  some  of  that  criticism. 
But,  I  would  ask  you  what  has  been  your  experience  in  overcoming  this 
resistance  and  in  overcoming  some  of  the  apprehensions  that  have  been 
clearly  expressed  over  the  possibility  that  the  change  would  result  in 
a  downgrading  of  these  two  programs  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Congressman,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  very 
lengthy  debate  that  went  on  at  the  time  of  the  merger.  The  apprehen- 
sion and  anxieties  over  these  programs  are  well  known  to  us.  These  are 
"people  programs,"  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  and  commit-  i 
ment  tied  in  with  them. 

I  must  say  Jerry  Brady  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  senior  sta.ff  people, 
and  John  Keller,  who  is  sitting  on  my  right,  is  the  key  administrator 
in  our  programs  for  older  Americans.  Prior  to  the  merger,  Mr.  Keller 
was  in  the  Administration  on  Aging,  where  he  operated  the  programs 
for  the  elderly.  Since  the  merger,  he  has  continued,  as  a  senior  member 
of  ACTION,  to  administer  and  broaden  these  programs. 

Mr.  Keller,  has  the  liaison,  contacts,  and  goodwill  of  the  older 
American  community.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  his  job 
well,  broaden  these  programs,  enlarge  his  staff,  and  give  greater  sup- 
port than  it  had  before,  I  think,  is  noteworthy. 

I  think  the  one  shortcoming  we  have  is  that  in  the  first  few  months 
of  this  organization,  while  pulling  it  together,  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  out  to  talk  about  what  we  are  doing. 

I  think  the  chairman's  comment  on  using  a  newsletter  will  help  us 
tell  our  story.  We  can  use  hearings  like  these  to  get  the  message  across. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  am  preparing  a  newsletter  designed  now  to  go  to 
senior  citizens  and  I  would  welcome  any  input  from  your  office  that  I 
could  furnish  to  assist  them  in  learning  about  these  particular  pro- 
grams and  where  they  can  obtain  information  for  those  who  are 
interested. 

What  are  the  main  two  or  three  ways  you  would  identify — from 
your  experience  thus  far  and  as  far  as  you  can  see  in  the  future— where 
the  operation  of  other  programs  has  reinforced  your  capacity  to  ad- 
minister these  two  programs  for  senior  citizens  ? 

Of  course  this  is  the  main  argument  we  made  in  seeking  approval  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  Could  you  identify  two  or  three  instances 
where  you  have  clear  evidence  of  reinforcement  support,  the  strength- 
ening of  your  capacitv  to  administer  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  How  the  programs  could  be  better  administered 
under  Action  than  they  were  before  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Right. 
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Mr.  Blatchford.  First  of  all,  they  get  higher  priority  at  A.ction. 
Beiiior  citizen  programs  were  a  small  part  of  HEW,  but  now  I  sit  on 
lie  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Aging  with  other  officers  dealing  will. 
Die  specia]  needs  and  problems  of  older  Americans.  In  the  future,  we 
shall  play  a  key  role  in  policy  formulation  of  (he  interagency coordma- 
tion  process.  Visibility  for  the  programs  has  gone  up  tremendously. 
Wo  can  mention  the  publicizing,  the  recruiting,  the  amount  of  liaison 
with  the  Governors  which  Ave  at  Action  have  expanded.  Those  receiv- 
ing the  grants,  whether  States  or  institutions,  have  testified  that  they 
get  a  much  greater  amount  of  attention  at  a  much  higher  level  in 
Action  than  they  ever  got  before.  So  I  think  they  are  pleased  with  the 
services. 

Of  course,  our  ability  to  expand  these  programs  as  rapidly  as  we 
have  is  evidence  that  we  have  been  able  to  distribute  the  funds  given 
to  us  with  very  little  redtape  or  delay. 

I  think  these  are  some  of  the  ways  we  have  shown  that  the  merger 
has  been  helpful  in  the  case  of  Score.  The  tie-in  between  Score  and 
Vista  in  areas  of  mutual  concern  has  also  been  beneficial.  University 
students  now  are  working  on  programs  in  St.  Louis.  Before  this,  they 
probably  would  not  even  have  known  about  each  other. 

We  have  been  able  to  tie  older  American  programs  in  with  youth 
prorgams.  We  have  programs  in  the  program  development  area  which 
the  President  brought  in  so  that  new  ideas  can  be  found  to  make  these 
programs  work  together. 

Our  ability  to  bring  visibility,  by  our  testimony  here  today,  and 
through  our  support  services,  heighten  the  priorities  and  visibility  of 
the  older  American  programs. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  gather  from  one  of  your  observations  that  you  will  be 
better  able  to  draw  older  Americans  into  other  programs  by  reason  of 
your  direction  of  programs  primarily  for  older  people  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  would  hope  this  would  materialize,  this  would  be 
the  result  of  the  bill  I  have  sponsored  and  testified  in  behalf  of  before 
in  Agricultural  committee  yesterday ;  that  is,  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service  the  kind  of  volunteer  program  that  is  now  operating  in  the 
lational  Park  Service,  which  opens  up  the  door  for  many  oppor- 
tunities for  older  people  to  furnish  a  wide  range  of  services,  and  skills 
md  experience  they  have  in  the  national  forests. 

There  is  a  specific  provision,  or  will  be  as  the  bill  is  reported,  for 
-eferrals  from  Action. 

Are  there  a  number  of  these  kind  of  programs  where  you  have  the 
hannels  of  referral  enabling  you  to  better  place  volunteers  and  par- 
ticularly older  volunteers  in  a  range  of  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  That  is  right.  In  fact,  the  ESVP  program  gives 
is  great  flexibility.  ESVP  is  really  just  getting  underway,  and  it  gives 
is  tremendous  flexibility  to  cooperate  and  help  with  State  programs 
tnd  new  ideas  in  other  agencies. 

Older  Americans  are  interested  in  serving  with  park  and  forest 
lervices  and  in  drug  abuse  programs.  If  other  agencies  work  with  us, 
ve  can  get  older  Americans  to  go  to  work  in  many  areas. 

As  other  agencies  tell  us  their  problems,  we  can  bring  volunteers  to 
>ear  on  their  programs.  We  are  instituting  new  programs  in  which 
rolunteers  are  loaned  to  other  agencies  to  provide  expertise  and  in- 
ormation.  Agencies  pay  for  the  volunteers  because  they  want  to  know 
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how  to  use  volunteers  as  a  component  of  their  own  programs.  We  an 
called  on  for  this,  and  it  is  not  part  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Has  your  experience  enabled  you  to  make  any  kind  o: 
judgment  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  tapping  the  potential  in  terms 
of  volunteer  services  available  from  older  people? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  I  think  we  are  just  beginning  because  there  are  2£ 
million  persons  aged  60  and  above  of  whom  25  percent  are  low  income 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  in  my  opinion,  is  almost  an  idea 
program.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  programs  the  Government  operates 
and  I  think  we  are  just  beginning  to  tap  the  potential  of  this  vas 
resource.  We  figure  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  older  American! 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  volunteer  for  public  service.  That  alon< 
amounts  to  3  million  people.  We  are  just  beginning  to  tap  the  resource 
that  are  available  to  the  Nation. 

Just  in  the  last  year  or  two,  one  has  seen  more  articles  in  the  news 
papers,  more  senior  citizen  groups,  the  White  House  Conference  o] 
Aging  calling  for  and  insisting  on  more  opportunities  for  involve 
ment.  Older  Americans  simply  will  not  be  cast  out  or  put  aside.  The] 
want  to  stay  involved  and  retire  into  something,  not  out  of  something 

This  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  our  organization,  and  it  is  goin^ 
on  its  own  momentum  because  of  the  requests  and  new  recognition  o 
older  Americans.  Older  American  programs  cost  very  little,  and  ther 
are  very  few  problems  with  them.  They  are  willing  and  eager,  ther 
notivation  is  high,  they  are  very  flexible  and  make  some  of  the  bes 
volunteers  of  any  ages. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  have  two  questions,  one  following  Mr.  Hansen' 
questions. 

Have  you  in  mind  recommending  to  Congress  or  in  mind  estab 
lishing  administratively  new  programs  for  service  roles  in  retiremenl 
or  do  you  contemplate  moving  ahead  with  the  ones  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Our  first  aim  has  been  to  consolidate.  We  have  ha< 
to  hire  staff  and  send  out  development  grants.  We  have  had  many  o 
those  roles  to  play  to  get  our  administrative  role  functioning. 

Then  the  President  doubled  and  tripled  our  budget  requests  fo 
KSVP,  and  Mr.  Keller  had  an  opposite  problem  than  our  Peace  Corp 
has.  He  had  additional  money  brought  in  during  the  year  and  th 
obligation  to  go  out  and  get  the  programs  going. 

At  the  same  time,  our  other  program,  what  we  call  the  Prograr 
Policy  Development  Division,  has  been  working  on  some  new  ideas 
One  is  called  the  STEP  program.  It  is  also  known  as  a  youth  to  ag 
program.  We  are  trying  to  find  ways  for  young  people,  say  high  schoo 
to  work  with  older  people.  That  would  mean  going  into  their  home 
to  work  with  and  help  them.  We  are  currently  working  with  the  in 
volvement  of  young  people  with  older  people.  This  is  on  the  drawin 
board,  and  we  hope  to  fund  it  out  of  some  of  the  existing  authoritie 
or  expanding  authorities  when  the  new  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  the  principal  new  idea  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford.  There  is  also  one  other.  We  hope  that  the  foste 
grandparent  program,  under  expanded  authority,  can  utilize  low-ir 
come  people  to  work  with  others,  not  just  limiting  them  to  working  i 
children's  programs.  We  do  not  want  to  take  away  from  the  prograr 
but  to  add  to  it. 
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Wehave  learned  IV the  White  House  Conference  thai  manvolder 

Imencans  are  also  m  need  of  services    Manv  h-.m,      . 

ore.  service  to  o<  hers  is  a  second  idea  we  are  working  on  

Mr.  Bbadejias.  Finally,  could  you  tell  us  anything  aboul  rour  Diana 

'  lh  '^l"'1;'  '/""■•  •  *ou  have  not,  1  think  requested  am     „ 

n.u.Ms  and  we  always  have  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  to  be 
pen  ended  on  authorizations  or  to  write  in  Specific  dollar  amounta     , 
l,lK'ri'v,"!t  "  """,'1  ^  helpful  to  know  whal  you     '     m    !     '  vo 
ppropnations  request  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  would  be  for  II      ■ 
anous  programs.  tnese 

Mr.  BLATCHroRD.  Yes;  we  have  requested,  approximated  $40  i ion 

r  foster  grandparents  and  RSVP  in  the  oudget  requls    I  ,        ' 

F  faSi    ^  Sa"ie  am°Unt  WeWe  JUSt  rece™°  Srthe  last  p^t 

Slffi  «?Sf  authority  up  to  December  to  spend  that  money 
i  fiscal  19(2  and  the  same  amount  of  money  in  fiscal  1973  That  is 
Lthera  high  jump  from  our  current  operating  levels  That  isT-W 
e  see  in  the  foreseeable  future.  &  S  What 

We  have  requested  $16  million  in  new  program  money,  some  of  which 
ould  go  to  provide  involvement  opportunities  for  older  America  s 
Inch  I  ]USt  mentioned.  That  again  is  a  considerable  jump™  er  the 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  again  very  much 

Once  again  your  testimony  has  been  most  instructive  and  as  I  have 

ready  indicated,  most  encouraging. 

We  appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Blatchford.  Thank  you. 

Mr   Brademas.  Our  other  witness  Herbert  F.  DeSimone  Assistant 

rSainVlr0Ilment    ^    Urban    S^'    Department^ 

We  are  pleased  to  see  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

ATEMENT  OF  HEEBERT  F.  De  SIMONE,  ASSISTANT  SECEETAEY 
ENVIEONMENT  AND  UEBAN  SYSTEMS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  TEANS- 
P0ETATI0N,   ACCOMPANIED   BY   IRA   LASTEB,    ENVIEONMENT 
1ND  UEBAN  SYSTEMS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
ifr.  De  Simone.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

n'wHWn  '/^  ^  "^  h°W  pleTd  *  am  t0  have  the  opportunity  to 
n  with  you  this  morning  as  we  discuss  the  amendments  to  the  Older 
lencans  Act  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  provision  of 
P  efficient,  effective,  and  less  costly  transportation  services  for "the 

Ir.  Chairman,  Americans  regard  mobility  as  one  of  our  basic  risrhts 
live  in  an  era  of  shopping  centers,  hospital  complexes,  and  recVea- 
lal  areas.  Few  of  us  today  still  live  in  small  neighborhoods  where 
tors,  grocery  stores,  churches,  and  friends  are  all  within  waS 
^ance  of  each  other.  The  things  we  need  for  daily  living  are  spread 
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Most  people,  obviously,  compensate  for  this  change  in  our  way  of 
life  by  owning  an  auto  and  driving  around  from  place  to  place.  In 
many  respects,  I  believe  this  discriminates  against  our  elderly. 

Let's  face  facts.  Only  45  percent  of  our  older  Americans  are  licensed 
to  drive  automobiles ;  and,  many  of  these  in  fact  do  not,  because  of 
finances,  safety,  or  health.  As  we  all  know,  small  communities  often  do 
not  have  bus  service  or  even  taxis  in  America  today.  Even  when  these 
are  available,  the  fares  can  be  staggering  to  our  elderly  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes — so  staggering,  that  transportation  has  become  their 
third  largest  expense.  Only  food  and  housing  rank  higher. 

As  a  result,  many  older  Americans  lead  lonesome  lives  and  often 
neglect  their  health  because  they  have  no  way  to  get  to  their  friends 
or  to  their  doctors  when  they  are  sick. 

I  believe  we  must  create  a  society  where  the  elderly  must  have  the 
same  opportunity  as  other  persons  to  utilize  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices and  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

This  problem  is  particularly  complex  because  the  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  years  are  interspersed,  often  unrecognized, 
throughout  the  general  populace.  They  are  varied  and  selective  in 
their  individual  wants  and  desires  as  any  other  segment  of  our 
population. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  conscious  of  the  mobility  prob- 
lems of  our  older  Americans.  I  am  here  today  to  pledge  our  continued 
commitment  to  develop  ways  to  make  public  transportation  systems 
serve  the  means  and  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  provide  the  committee  a  few 
examples  of  our  current  programs  to  improve  transportation  services 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  as  well. 

The  Department  is  currently  conducting  a  study  of  Metropolitan 
Washington's  transportation  system  to  determine  its  accessibility  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  study,  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
June  of  this  year,  will  produce  a  set  of  recommendations  which  we 
hope  can  be  tested  in  Metro  as  it  is  being  constructed. 

In  a  Dial-A-Ride  demonstration  project  just  begun  this  month  in 
Haddonfielcl,  N.  J.,  one  vehicle  in  a  fleet  of  12  is  specially  equipped  with 
a  ramp  to  accommodate  wheelchair  loading  on  the  vehicle. 

The  demonstration  vehicles  take  commuters  to  and  from  the  Linden- 
wold  line  during  rush  hours  and  are  utilized  for  local  transit  during 
off-peak  time. 

In  the  lower  Naugatuck  Valley  in  Connecticut,  a  suburban  locale  in 
which  10  percent  of  the  population  is  aged,  UMTA  funding  will  be 
used  in  a  demonstration  to  develop  transportation  services  to  health 
and  medical  facilities. 

Demonstrations  will  test  demand-responsive  and  fixed-route  services 
as  well  as  combinations  of  the  two.  A  specially  equipped  dial-a-bm 
svstom  will  be  tested  and  demonstrated. 

He]ena,  Mont.,  capital  of  that  State  and  its  retirement  center,  has 
no  bus  system.  The  only  transportation  available  for  the  aged  is  bj 
taxicab  at  high  cost.  Accordingly,  UMTA  has  provided  a  demolish^ 
t ion  grant  for  a  multimodal  system  which  will  be  demand-responsivt 
and  designed  to  fulfill  the  mobility  needs  of  senior  citizens.  The  op 
erator  of  the  system  will  be  the  local  taxi  company  and  if  the  demon 
st ration  proves  successful  the  city  will  continue  the  operation. 
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rhe  National  Urban  League  has  been  awarded  s  four  phase  study 
brant  by  the  Department.  Phase  I  is  a  literature  search  of  all  efforts 
Healing  with  the  marketing  of  transit  sen  ices  and  providing  informa- 
tion on  transit  services  to  the  elderlj  and  handicapped. 

1>!l:,<(X  H  will  be  a  nationwide  demographic  identification  of  the 
'transportation  deprived." 

In  phase  III.  tlu>  Urban  League  will  conduct  a  LO  city  analysis  of 
transit  user  and  nonuser  attitudes. 

In  phase  IV.  iho  insult  of  all  of  the  above  will  be  the  development 
bf  guidelines  of  proven  and  new  transit  marketing  and  information 
techniques. 

In  bt.  Petersburg  Fla.,  UMTA  has  funded  a  demonstration 
Wanning  project  which  will  lead  to  definitive  design  of  a  multifaceted 

transportation  demonstration  project  aimed  at  providing  improved 
mobility  for  the  aged.  The  project  planning  area  is  comprised  of 
census  tracts  that  have  a  much  as  SO  percent  senior  citizens. 

In  Cranston.  RJ.,  a  planning  grant  has  been  awarded  in  order  to 
determine  the  optimum  system,  routing,  and  scheduling  in  order  to 
link  five  senior  citizen  public  housing  units  plus  an  education  and 
training  center  for  mentally  retarded  children  and  adults  to  com- 
munity social  service  agencies,  medical  facilities,  employment  and 
recreational  activities.  When  the  plans  have  evolved  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  city  of  Cranston  will  apply  for  funding  to  test  these  plans. 

A  demonstration  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg 
tvhieh  will  test  the  feasibility  of.  and  develop  a  model  for,  the  use  of 
school  buses  for  public  transportation.  The  demonstration  will  serve 
primarily  senior  citizen  housing  complexes. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  UMTA  has  funded  three  demonstration  proiects 
n  model  cities  neighborhoods  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. :  Des  Moines, 
[owa:  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  These  projects  are  primarily  oriented 
toward  testing  the  economic  feasibility  of  providing  mass  transit  for 
nner  city  circulation.  They  offer  transit  services  from  the  model  neigh- 
borhoods to  medical  facilities  and  social  service  agencies.  These  proj- 
ects directly  serve  the  elderly,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
)f  inner  city  residents  are  over  65. 

I  might  add  that  the  demonstration  in  Los  Angeles  is  underway  and 
hose  m  Grand  Eapids  and  Des  Moines  will  start  in  May. 

However,  the  Department  believes,  that  the  solution  to  this  problem 
loes  not  he  entirely  m  developing  separate  facilities  for  the  elderly 
nd  handicapped,  but  in  making  all  transportation  facilities  available 
o  them. 

Section  16  of  the  LTrban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  seeks  to 
leal  with  this  problem  by  requiring  that  localities  give  special  con- 
ideration  to  actions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  when  planning  and  designing  federally  assisted  urban 
aass  transportation  facilities  and  equipment. 

J  The  Department  has  taken  the  position  that  no  capital  grant  or  tech- 
ical  study  project  may  be  approved  under  the  act  until  the  applicant 
as  demonstrated  that  this  requirement  has  been  complied  with. 

Le_!  P?  ]USt  giye  you  an  examp!e  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  regard. 
:M1A  has  on  its  staff  transportation  specialists  with  responsibility 
or  providing  assistance  and  advice  in  the  development  and  applica- 
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tion  of  architectural  standards  relating  to  facilities  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

They  assist  in  reviewing  applications  for  capital  grants  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  proposed  facilities  designed  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

Finally,  they  advise  cities  that  apply  for  Federal  funds  on  archi- 
tectural solutions  to  design  problems  that  will  ensure  ready  use  by  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

UMTA  is  not  the  only  Administration  within  our  Department  sensi- 
tive  to  this  problem  of  the  elderly.  The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administratior 
supervise  a  pedestrian  safety  program.  One  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  this  program  is  to  define  special  problems  associated  with  elderly 
pedestrians. 

Our  statistics  indicate  that  pedestrians  account  for  approximately 
18  percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  traffic  death — last  year  55,000  tot  a 
deaths. 

Of  the  pedestrian  deaths,  a  disproportionate  25  percent  is  accountec 
for  by  older  persons  over  65.  Consequently,  the  Department  has  a  re 
search  program  underway  to  determine  the  causes  of  pedestrian  fa 
talities  and  to  develop  countermeasures  for  accident  avoidance  anc 
injury  reduction  taking  into  consideration  the  characteristics  of  thi 
victims. 

We  are  very  hopeful  in  the  Department  that  the  results  of  this  pro 
gram  will  have  particular  benefit  to  the  elderly. 

3  Another  modal  administration  of  the  Department  that  is  taking  int< 
account  the  problems  of  the  elderly  is  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin 
istration.  They  have  been  considering  the  portal-to-portal  needs  of  tb 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  These  include  terminal  accommodation 
as  well  as  those  for  enplaning,  enroute  comfort,  and  deplaning. 

At  many  large  airports,  the  level  "jet  ways"  which  extend  from  tb 
terminal  to  the  aircraft  have  made  things  a  lot  easier  for  the  elderk 
and  handicapped  traveler. 

Since  airport  terminal  buildings  are  not  funded  under  the  airpor 
development  program,  the  FAA  is  not  directly  involved  in  their  con 
struction.  They  clo,  however,  issue  guidance  material  for  the  use  o 
architects  and  engineers  in  the  design  of  terminal  buildings. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  enplaning,  en  route  comfort,  and  deplan 
ing  accommodations,  they  have  suggested  and  continue  to  sugge^ 
means  of  making  air  travel  more  comfortable  for  the  handicapped  an 
have  found  that  the  industry  shares  their  concern. 

In  this  regard,  on  November  27,  1968,  the  FAA  issued  an  advisor 
circular  entitled  "Airport  Terminals  and  the  Physically  Hand: 
capped."  This  circular,  which  deals  with  suggestions  for  aiding  t| 
elderly  and  handicapped  traveler,  we  believe  has  been  very  we 
received. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  programs,  we  are  also  investigating  th 
financial  burden  of  full  transit  fares  on  older  persons  in  an  effort  t 
determine  how  this  burden  may  be  offset. 

As  you  are  aware,  recent  legislation  guarantees  that  all  persons,  ir 
eluding  the  elderly,  who  are  displaced  by  transportation  projects  ai 
provided  with  adequate  compensation  to  pay  for  their  relocation. 
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This  expanded  authority  means  the  Governmenl  will  pick  up  the  tab 
lor  more  of  the  actual  costs  of  transportation  projects,  co  i  which 
■rare  previously  borne  by  individuals. 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  available,  the  Department  of  Tran 
bortation  believes  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  ea 
benditures  for  relocation  assistance  to  elderly  persons  as  a  result  of 
highway  construction  would  be  in  the  range  of  25  to  30  percent    Our 
review  of  studies  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  sup 
ports  this  estimate. 

In  one  relocation  study  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  nearly  Is  percent  of  the 
lisplacees  were  retirees.  In  a  study  of  730  displaced  households  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  median  age  of  the  head  of  household  was  almost 
K  years. 

In  Tennessee,  among  102  families  displaced  almost  39  percent  of  the 
Idult  males  and  females  displaced  were  60  or  more  years  of  age.  In  the 
Texas  study  the  average  age  of  the  displaced  household  head  was  60. 
#  When  one  examines  the  conduct  of  relocation  advisory  services  in 
feht  of  the  intense,  highly  individualized,  direct  counseling  relation- 
ship between  the  displacees  and  the  relocation  specialist,  the  added 
value  of  the  process  to  elderly  persons  is  seen. 

More  so  than  other  age  groups,  the  elderly  may  require  more  detailed 
.interpretations  of  their  entitlements,  assistance  in  selecting  replace- 
ment housing  and  consultation  with  respect  to  mortgage,  leasing  or 
pital  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12017  and  H.R,  13925,  the  administration  bill 
Ihich  would  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act,  both  represent  efforts 
;o  deal  with  the  problems  associated  with  growing  old  in  this  society— 
:o  get  at  the  "core"  problems  facing  the  elderly  in  their  attempts  to 
ive  fruitful  and  wholesome  lives. 

However,  though  the  Department  applauds  the  objectives  of  both 
>ills,^we  strongly  recommend  enactment  of  H.R.  13925  in  lieu  of  H.R. 
.2017.  We  believe  H.R.  13925  provides  the  appropriate  method  to  attain 
hese  worthy  and  necessary  objectives. 

H.R,  12017  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  authority  to  develop  and  implement,  at  the  Federal  level,  a 
pecial  impact  program  which  would  be  specifically  designed  to  meet 
he  specific  transportation  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

^As  I  have  attempted  to  explain  this  morning,  the  Department  of 
transportation  already  supports  a  variety  of  demonstration  programs 
rinch  are  designed  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

We  are  concerned  that  enactment  of  H.R,  12017  would  lead  to  dup- 
Lcation  of  efforts  and  the  resultant  wasting  of  vital  resources. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration's  proposal  would  strengthen 
State  and  area  planning  agencies  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
evelop,  themselves,  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
Iderly.  It  emphasizes  local  planning  to  develop  full  utilization  of 
xisting  programs. 

This  administration  believes  that  Federal  funds  should  be  available 
or  use  by  State  and  local  areas  on  projects  and  priorities  as  determined 
I  those  areas.  We  believe  this  is  a  far  more  preferable  approach  than 
fragmented  attack  on  these  problems. 

At  the  State  and  community  level  the  problems  of  elderly  citizens 
re  more  visible  and  perhaps  even  better  understood.  State  planning 
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agencies  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  obtain  from  local  com- 
munities their  particular  needs  and  to  allocate  resources  in  a  manner 
that  would  maximize  their  usefulness  in  meeting  those  more  accurately 
defined  needs. 

There  are  already  in  existence  within  the  Federal  system  numerous 
programs  and  funding  mechanisms  which  can  be  utilized  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  elderly.  As  we  see  it,  the  need 
now  is  to  create  a  mechanism  to  match  these  existing  Federal  resources 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  local  community.  m 

We  believe  that  the  interagency  coordinating  process  will  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  ability  of  all  levels  of  government  to  deliver  more 
effectively  a  wide  range  of  services  to  our  senior  citizens. 

As  to  how  we  can  accomplish  coordination  departmental-wise,  I  can 
speak  for  our  Department,  Secretary  Volpe  has  placed  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  Department's  transportation  activities  on  behali 
of  the  elderly  in  my  office.  . 

I  have  two  professional  persons  on  my  staff  to  help  me  implement 
this  program.  These  persons  work  with  other  elements  within  the  De- 
partment to  promote  initiatives  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  we  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  departmental 
coordinating  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various 
departmental  elements  to  further  coordinate  and  promote  programs  foi 
disadvantaged  groups  such  as  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Twenty  million  of  our  citizens  are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  To  de 
prive  these  people  of  transportation  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  nghl 
to  live  normal  and  fulfilling  lives.  Equally  important,  it  would  deprive 
this  Nation  of  the  contribution  that  their  maturity  and  expenenc< 

can  make.  .-.•',         n   * 

One  of  the  founding  precepts  of  the  Republic  is  that  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  are  entitled  to  equal  opportunity.  W( 
must  also  extend  this  right  of  equal  opportunity  to  those  of  all  ages. 

We  must  create  a  society  where  the  aged  can  have  the  same  oppor 
tunity  as  other  persons  to  utilize  public  facilities  and  services  and  t< 
participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  elderly,  like  everyone  else  in  society,  depend  on  the  ability  t< 
travel  for  acquiring  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  some  for  gaming  em 
ployment,  and  all  for  receiving  medical  care  and  shopping. 

The  ability  to  travel  is  also  necessary  for  their  participation  m  cul 
tural,  recreational,  and  other  social  activities.  To  the  extent  that  tin 
aged  are  denied  transportation  services,  they  are  denied  participate 
in  meaningful  community  life.  ^ 

In  seeking  a  meaningful  resolution  of  this  problem,  1  believe,  anc 
the  Department  believes,  that  the  same  can  only  be  accomplished  bi 
providing  the  very  best  in  transportation  facilities  for  all  Americans 
Yes,  while  we  can  provide,  and  will  provide,  specific  programs  to  dea 
with  specific  problems  of  the  elderly,  I  believe  we  must  recognize  that 
to  provide  real  solutions  to  the  general  problems  of  the  elderly  m  trans 
portation,  we  are  called  upon  to  provide  better  transportation  for  alJ 

As  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  large  urban  areas,  where  mos 
of  our  elderly  live,  it  is  my  judgment  that,  unless  we  provide  bette 
public  transportation  in  these  areas,  we  will  fail  in  our  attempt  to  pro 
vide  better  transportation  for  the  elderly. 
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We  must  have  flexibility  for  our  State  and  local  officials,  and  we 
must  have  additional  funds  available  to  them  through  a  reallocation 
of  moneys  that  exist  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  accomplish  this 
Objective.  This  can,  and  will  be,  accomplished  if  the  Congress  ads  fa- 
vorably on  legislation  that  we  will  be  presented  shortly  to  implement 
bur  highway  needs  report  submitted  last  week  to  the  Congress. 

Those  closest  to  the  problems  should  define  the  needs,  set  priorities, 
and  actively  participate  in  their  resolution.  We  think  it  makes  good 
sense.  This  same  theme  is  part  of  the  Department's  recommendations 
in  its  highway  needs  report. 

^  Specifically  contained  in  the  1972  highway  needs  report  is  Secretary 
Volpe's  recommendation  to  the  Congress  that  a  single  urban  fund  be 
created  which  would  be  the  sole  source  of  financing  federally  assisted 
transportation  projects  at  the  local  level  regardless  of  mode. 

Through  this  program  we  would  expect  that  significantly  more 
money  will  be  available  for  meeting  the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens 
rcho  are  so  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  adequate  public  trans- 
portation. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
general  transportation  fund  for  capital  investments  outside  of  our 
urban  areas.  This  fund  will  be  available  for  funding  highway  or  mass 
transit  projects  and  can  be  used  to  serve  the  public  transportation  needs 
for  our  elderly  citizens  in  rural  areas.  The  projected  level  of  authoriza- 
tions for  the  single  urban  fund  would  be  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
£1.85  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $2.25  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
pears  1976  through  1979. 

The  rural  general  transportation  fund  projections  are  $200  million 
iach  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  and  $400  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
rears  1976  through  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  your  request  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  our  pre- 
mred  statement  brief.  This,  therefore,  concludes  my  prepared  state- 
nent,  and  I  will  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  a  very 
nteresting  statement. 

As  I  listened  to  you  read,  especially  that  part  of  your  statement  on 
>age  9,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  where  you  were  justifying  your  opposi- 
ion  to  H.R.  12017  and  urging  rather  that  the  administration  approach 
>e  adopted,  I  knew  I  had  heard  those  words  some  place  before. 

Mr.  De  Simone.  I  thought  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Brademas.  And  you  say : 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration's  proposal  would  strengthen  State  and 
rea  planning  agencies  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  develop  comprehensive 
olutions  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

^  That  sounded  like  the  statement  of  Commissioner  John  Martin  on 
September  24,  1970,  who  at  that  time  was  before  our  subcommittee 
estifying  in  opposition  to  a  bill  some  of  us  had  introduced  known  as 
Nutrition  for  the  Elderly  bill.  This  is  what  Commissioner  Martin 
aid: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  best  approach  the  Nation  can  take  to  solve  the 
utritional  problems  of  older  persons  is  one  which  integrates  nutrition  service 
ato  a  system  of  comprehensively  delivered  social  services.  Therefore  while  we 
avor  additional  efforts  to  meet  the  nutrition  needs  of  the  elderly — read  transpor- 
ation— we  must  oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R.  17763. 
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As  you  may  or  may  not  be  aware  the  subcommittee  completely  re- 
versed itself  and  endorsed  the  enactment  of  the  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program  and,  indeed  called  for  full  funding  of  it. 

Now,  of  course,  the  reason  I  make  that  point  is  not  to  joke  with  you, 
but  to  indicate  the  enormous  skepticism  with  which  I  must  regard  that 
very  attractive  sounding  prose  on  page  9. 

All  this  business  about,  "This  administration  believes  that  Federal 
funds  should  be  available  for  use  by  State  and  local  areas  on  projects 
as  determined  by  those  areas.  We  believe  this  far  more  preferable  than 
a  fragmented  approach  on  these  problems. 

"At  the  State  and  community  level  the  problems  of  elderly  citizens 
are  more  visible  and  perhaps  even  better  understood." 

That  is  not  true  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  don't  think 
you  can  support  that  proposition.  What  States  did  anything  to  provide 
State  moneys  for  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly  ? 

Almost  none.  What  local  communities  have  been  putting  up  local 
dollars  for  programs  for  the  elderly  ?  Almost  none.  That  is  why  the 
committee  reversed  itself,  because  it  is  essential,  unless  you  are  going 
to  just  talk  about  older  people  without  doing  anything,  that  you  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  do  anything  in  a  categorical  way. 

If  you  understand  the  philosophical  nature  of  my  criticism,  you  can 
understand  my  skepticism  of  what  you  have  said ;  because  it  sounds  to 
me  that  in  1972,  with  respect  to  transportation  for  the  elderly,  the 
same  kind  of  facade  is  being  given  to  this  committee  as  in  1970,  with 
respect  to  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly. 

We  got  that  straightened  out. 

I  don't  know  if  the  proposal  in  part  D  of  H.R.  12017  is  the  answer 
but  I  am  not  persuaded  that  what  you  have  said  is  the  answer.  You 
said  at  the  State  and  community  levels  the  problems  of  the  elderly  are 
more  visible  and  perhaps  better  understood.  You  eloquently  said  in 
the  earlier  part  of  your  statement — I  share  your  view — that  older  peo- 
ple do  have  transportation  problems. 

All  right,  how  much  State  money  is  being  used  and  how  much  non- 
state  public  money  at  the  community  level  is  being  used  ?  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  your  line  of  expertise,  suppose  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  If  I  may  respond  by  indicating  to  the  committee  I 
don't  think  you  can  compare  transportation  and  nutrition  either  in 
terms  of  what  they  mean  or  in  terms  of  how  they  are  delivered. 

At  that  point  you  are  comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  transportation,  based  upon  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  Department,  we  have  found  that  in  our  judgment 
it  is  much  more  important  to  have  money  available  to  the  large  urban 
areas  and  our  rural  communities  so  they  can  assess  their  priorities  based 
on  their  needs  and  what  they  see,  than  in  a  categorical  grant  program 
where  you  have  intense  competition  for  moneys  available  in  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  between  several  cities  around  the  country. 

As  I  point  out  at  the  end  of  my  statement  the  moneys  that  would 
be  available  in  the  single  urban  fund  as  proposed  by  Secretary  Volpe 
could  better  be  utilized  across  the  board  in  this  instance  rather  than 
through  the  development  of  more  categorical  programs  to  deal  with  a 
specific  problem. 

As  I  point  out  again,  yes ;  we  will  continue  to  utilize  our  funds  for 
demonstration,  for  research,  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  in  my 
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brepared  statemenl  bu1  it  seema  to  me  we  have  to  do  a  loi  more  than 
Biat  and  do  more  than  give  the  Secretary  of  HEW  authority  to  de- 
velop special  assistance  m  transportation  to  serve  the  elderly 

We  have  to  have  mass  transportation  generally  and  in  our  research 
brograms  develop  the  kind  of  Facilities  will,  stations,  with  trains,  will, 
fers,withbusesthat  can  accommodate  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
as  well.  A\  hen  yon  talk  about  how  much  money  States  and  loca]  com- 
founities  are  putting  up,  I  can  tell  yon  thai  across  (his  Nation  there 
Ire  about  50  local  communities  that  arc,  in  fact,  providing  reduced 
feres  to  the  elderly.  I  can  tell  you,  based  on  our  demonstration  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  local  share  involved  and  1  will  submit  for  the  record 
the  amount  ot  share  involved  in  each  demonstration  program 
#  .Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments.  First,  1  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  you  to  give  us  as  specifically  as  you  can  an  indica- 
tion oi  how  much  State  money  and  how  much  local  money  is  being 
put  into  programs  that  we  could  reasonably  agree  represented  trans- 
poration  services  for  the  elderly-services  such  as  those  described  in 
part  D  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  If  I  may  at  this  point,  we  are  talking  purely  of  local 
funds,  whether  city,  town,  or  State.  That  is  not  what  I  was  getting  at, 
We  would  supply  those  for  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Level  of   Funding  of  DOT  Programs   To   Improve   Transportation   for  the 

Elderly 

ih?4  !0llvW!nf  P1Tet!  and  P^rams  assi^  «ie  elderly  and,  in  many  cases, 
Bners  as  well.  In  order  to  provide  a  complete  listing,  they  include  both  uroiects 


I.    OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

mnhf  2^e  -°f  HE,**?  St1ant  SecretaiT  for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems  be- 
£ JiS111  1f,1  Wh^  ls.designed  to  identify  and  develop  recommendations 
vJlTn  ?■  Lf  \Ql  ?arners  in  tne  Metropolitan  Washington  transportation 

| stem  Our  goal  is  to  test  many  of  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 

Lwfj°f,OJff  fliCl1  iS  ?urrently  under  construction.  The  total  cost  of  this 
>roject,  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  June  of  1972,  is  $41,402.  The  project  does 
lot  involve  a  local  matching  share.  p    J        uo 

II.    URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

L.  Service  Development — FY  1971 

o^\VlW»LmU^tU/K  ^allMJ;  Connecticut,  a  demonstration  has  been  funded 
n  hf  Jif£P  a?d  e™}uate*  flexible  transit  system  designed  to  transport  residents 
o  health  and  social  services.  Buses  are  being  modified  to  accommodate  the  elderly 
ncl  handicapped.  Total  project  cost-$460,000.  Local  share— $71,700. 
.  Holn!         Df'  Mon1taj1^  Federal  funds  are  helping  to  finance  a  demonstration 

0  develop  a  demand  responsive  public  mass  transportation  system  primarily  to 
erve  senior  citizens.  Total  project  cost— $125,060.  Local  share— $41,693 

6.  federal  funds  are  being  used  to  help  finance  the  development  of  a  demand 
esponsive  public  transportation  system  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  new 
ystem  supplements  the  existing  fixed  route  system  and  is  used  to  transmit 
iner-city  poor  and  elderly  citizens  to  jobs,  health,  social  service  facilities  and  to 
ul tural  and  recreational  activities.  Total  project  cost— $290,400.  Local  share— 

4.  The  National  Urban  League  has  been  awarded  a  study  grant.  Phase  I  is  a 
tera  ure  search  of  all  efforts  dealing  with  marketing  of  transit  services  and 
rovidmg  information  on  transit  services  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Phase 

1  will  be  a  nationwide  demographic  identification  of  the  transportation  provided 
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along  with  needs  identification  and  usage.  The  study  will  result  in  guidelines  for 
improving  transit  knowledge  of  and  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Total  proj- 
ect cost— $226,637.  ^^..vin 
Total  cost  of  all  projects— $1,102,097.  Local  share— $210,193. 

B.  Research,  Development  and  Demonstration — FY  1911 — (100%  DOT  Funds) 
1.  The  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey  Dial-A-Ride  demonstration  is  a  demand  re- 
sponsive svstem   which  will  pick  up  residents,  including  the  elderly  at  their- 
doors,  uses  12  vehicles,  of  which  one  has  a  special  ramp  to  allow  accessibility  by 
wheel  chairs.  Total  cost— $2,723,000. 

2  The  Morgantown.  West  Virginia  demonstration  of  Personal  Rapid  Transit  is 
a  demand  activated  advanced  people  mover  system,  which  when  completed,  will- 
be  totally  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Total  cost— $5,991,000. 

3  Pro'totvpes  of  the  standard  50  passenger  bus.— Guideline  specifications  have- 
been  developed  and  are  being  used  to  build  several  prototype  buses,  of  which  3 
will  have  built-in  modifications  for  accommodating  the  handicapped  and  elderly. 
The  bus  or  buses  equipped  with  the  best  design  features  will  be  promoted  among 
transit  operators,  manv  of  whom  may  seek  Federal  assistance  to  purchase  new 
equipment  through  the'UMTA  Capital  Grant  Program.  Total  Cost— $380,000. 

4  Rail  rapid  car  specifications.— Guideline  specifications  call  for  doors  that 
are  wide  enough  to  accommodate  wheel  chairs,  car  floors  level  with  platforms 
and  audible  door  closing  signals.  Prototype  vehicles  will  contain  features  which 
will  make  them  more  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  than  present  raiL 
rapid  cars.  Total  cost— $3,000,000. 

5  Prototvpe  personal  rapid  transit.— Prototype  vehicles  are  totally  accessible 
to  the  handicapped  and  elderly.  They  will  be  demonstrated  at  TRANSPO-72  and 
at  a  later  date  in  an  urban  environment.  Total  cost,  $6,370,000;  total  cost  of  all 
projects,  $18,464,000. 

C.  Service  Development — FY  1972 

1.  A  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  help  develop  a  com- 
bination subscription  demand  responsive  transit  system  to  provide  flexible  mtra- 
community  services  to  people  in  a  poverty  neighborhood  where  existing  public 
transportation  is  inadequate  or  non-existent.  This  project  will  directly  serve  the- 
elderly  since  they  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  these  areas. 
Total  project  cost— '$450,700.  Local  share— $150,231. 

2  A  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Long  Beach,  California,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  an  extensive  transit  marketing  information  program 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  use  of  mass  transportation.  The  elderly  and  poor 
will  be  the  primary  target  groups.  Total  project  cost  $101,828.  Local  share— 
(toA  1 28 

3'  In  St  Petersburg,  Florida,  a  popular  retirement  center,  a  demonstration 
planning  project  will  lead  to  a  definitive  design  of  multi-faceted  transportation 
demonstration  project  aimed  at  providing  improved  mobility  for  the  aged.  The 
elderly  comprise  80%  of  the  population  in  the  project  planning  area.  Total  project 
cost  $50,000.  Local  share— $16,667. 

4  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  a  multiple  service  transportation  system  for  residents 
living  in  two  transit  isolated  communities.  Vehicles  used  in  the  demonstration 
will  be  of  varying  sizes  and  will  be  equipped  to  accommodate  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  Total  project  cost— $354,082.  Local  share— $118,051.  .  J 

5  A  planning  grant  has  been  awarded  to  the  City  of  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,, 
to  determine  the  optimum  system,  routing  and  scheduling  in  order  to  link  five 
senior  citizen  public  housing  units  plus  an  education  and  training  center  tor 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adults  to  community  social  service  agencies, 
medical  facilities,  employment  and  recreational  activities.  Total  project  cost— 
$17,719.  Local  share— $3,419.  J 

6  A  demonstration  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  which 
will  test  the  feasibility  of,  and  develop  a  model  for,  the  use  of  school  buses  during 
idle  hours  for  public  transportation.  The  demonstration  will  serve  primarily 
senior  citizen   housing   complexes.   Total  project  cost— $69,425.   Local  share— 

$23  141 

Total  cost  of  all  projects— $1,043,754.  Total  local  share— $341,637. 

D.  Research  development  and  demonstration,  fiscal  year  1912  (100  percent  DOT 
funds) 

1.  Haddonfield,1  $333,000. 

2.  Morgantown,1  $23,947,000. 
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::.  Prototpye  standard  50-passenger  buses. '  $2,700,000. 
A.  Rail  rapid  car  specifications,1  $1,273,000. 
r>.  Personal  rapid  transit,1  $590,000. 

6.  Program  design.  A  procurement  presently  in  circulation  is  designed  to 
pntify  all  ancillary  equipment  either  in  design  or  production  which  will  make 
11  modes  of  transit  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  New  equipmenl 
ill  also  be  suggested  and  development  and  demonstration  programs  recom- 
mended. Total  cost,  $75,000. 

7.  Environmental  control  handbook. — This  publication  will  recommend  improve- 
fents  for  the  underground  (subway)  environment.  Areas  to  be  covered  arc  heat, 
moke  and  fume  control.  It  is  felt  that  significant  increases  in  the  levels  of  one 
p  all  of  these  items  may  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  elderly  as  well  as  the  general 
Iblic.  Total  cost,  $1,074,000. 

8.  Metropolitan  transit  coordination. — A  computer  will  be  used  to  provide 
•ansit  information  on  all  modes  and  all  lines  within  a  single  urban  area.  This 
ill  particularly  benefit  the  elderly,  who  often  have  informational  problems, 
otal  cost,  $100,000. 

Total  cost  of  all  projects,  $38,092,000. 

.  Technical  studies 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration's  Technical  Study  budget  for 
seal  year  1971  was  $15,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $25,000,000.  In  the  formu- 
tion  of  technical  studies  to  develop  short-range  transit  improvement  programs, 
MTA  discussions  with  local  representatives  stress  the  growing  interest  in  aiding 
le  elderly  and  handicapped.  As  a  result,  applications  are  being  prepared  which 
ill  determine  the  best  way  to  provide  improved  transportation  services  to  facili- 
es  frequented  by  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and  to  coordinate  this  service 
ith  the  regional  transit  system.  Project  sponsors  of  technical  studies  are  re- 
lired  to  consider  the  following  issues  :  travel  barriers  in  the  existing  transporta- 
on  system ;  present  and  potential  origins  and  destinations :  purpose,  time,  and 
equency  of  trips ;  factors  influencing  modal  choice  ;  fare  collection  system  prob- 
ms ;  public  information  problems ;  pedestrian  movements ;  safety  and  security. 

,  Capital  grants 

The  UMTA  Capital  Grant  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  $284,000,000  and  in 

seal  year  1972  it  is  $510,000,000.  All  capital  grant  applications  require  that  the 

;eds  of  the  elderly  be  taken  into  consideration  and  fulfilled  where  possible.  Also, 

•iority  will  be  given  to  applications  which  give  direct  transit  assistance  to  the 

derly. 

III.    FEDERAL    HIGHWAY   ADMINISTRATION 

Under  Federal  policy,  homeowners  displaced  by  highway  construction  must 

!  provided  suitable  relocation  housing.  Relocation  assistance,  including  accept- 

•le  replacement  housing,  eases  the  hardship  for  highway-displaced  persons, 

any  of  whom  are  elderly. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-72,  the  Department  spent  $27,126,000  and  $47,500,000 

spectively  for  relocation  assistance. 

Curb  cuts,  which  facilitate  travel  by  the  handicapped  and  elderly,  are  now 

eluded  in  urban  street  design  and  are  eligible  to  go  for  funding  on  Federal-aid 

ojects. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  when  you  make  Federal 
mds  available  to  them  across  the  board  to  be  used  by  them  based 
Don  their  priorities,  I  think  then  you  will  see  a  much  greater  expendi- 

Lre  with  specific  relations  to  the  elderly  and  not  only  that 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  is  your  evidence  for  that,  other  than  a  hope  ? 
Mr.  DeSimone.  When  you  develop  in  a  city  mass  transit  that  can 
Fectiyely  meet  the  needs  of  that  city,  you  are  accomplishing  what  I 
link  is  the  basic  objective,  accomplishing  the  delivery  of  good  trans- 
lation facilities  to  all  people  in  that  city,  including'the  elderly. 
If  we  had  throughout  this  country  general  transportation  facilities 
mailable  to  everyone  and,  within  that  same  framework,  special  trans- 
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portation  facilities  available  specifically  for  the  elderly  then  we  are 
meeting  the  problems. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  am  an  admirer  of  Secretary  Volpe  and  support  his 
thrust  for  urban  mass  transit.  I  wish  he  could  get  more  support 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  administration.  He  has  more  support  from 
some  of  us  in  Congress  than  people  in  his  own  administration. 

I  do  appreciate  that  we  would  have  a  problem  if  we  split  off  too! 
much  transportation  service  for  the  elderly  as  opposed  to  people  gen- 
erally. What  I  am  trying  to  get  across  is  my  skepticism  with  respect 
to  your  assertion  that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  are  more  visible  and 
better  understood  at  the  community  level. 

That  applies  to  transportation,  pensions,  recreation,  nutrition,  all 
these  matters  because  the  hard  evidence  is  not  there.  State  politics 
ignore  the  elderly ;  even  in  Florida  they  ignore  the  elderly. 

There  was  not  a  nutrition  program  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the 
elderly,  even  in  Florida. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  It  seems  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  bills,  to  develop 
in  the  States  through  the  State  agency  on  aging  the  kind  of  capability 
that  will  be  more  sensible.  I  note  that  the  administration  bill  requires 
the  Administration  on  the  Aging  to  set  standards  and  pass  upon  State 
and  area  plans  on  aging 

Mr.  Brademas.  It  is  a  noble  concept  that  we  will  bring  some  of  these 
people  into  the  20th  century.  I  am  all  for  helping  the  States ;  but  if  you 
are  an  older  person,  how  long,  O  Lord,  do  you  expect  to  wait? 

You  have  set  forth  a  description  of  some  interesting  projects  and 
demonstrations  you  are  engaged  in  supporting  in  DOT  for  transpor- 
tation of  the  elderly.  Presumably  you  are  able  to  make  some  definition 
of  special  programs  for  transportation  of  the  elderly.  You  are  doing-  it ; 
you  have  told  us  of  some  of  these  programs.  How  much  money  is  DOT 
spending  now  for  programs  specifically  for  transportation  for  the 
elderly? 

Mr.*  DeSimone.  I  can  give  it  two  ways.  Specifically  based  upon  the 
elderlv  only,  in  fiscal  1972  in  service  developments,  we  are  spending 
$322,633. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  was  that  again  ? 

Mr.  DeStmone.  That  figure  is  $322,633  for  service  developments.  Foi 
research  and  development,  $22,000,  a  total  of  $344,633. 

This  is  specifically  just  on  projects  that  deal  only  with  the  elderly 

However,  as  we  look  at  our  total  1972  budget,  we  see  in  service  devel- 
opment we  are  spending  $1,755,769;  research  and  development 
$10,053,000;  technical  studies.  $25  million;  and  capital  grants,  $51C 
million,  for  a  grand  total  of  $546,808,769.  All  of  these  moneys  provide 
transit  assistance  which  benefits  the  elderly. 

lam  sorry,  that  capital  grants  was  not 

Mr.  Brademas.  $637  million? 

Mr.  DeStmone.  No,  $510  million. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  understand  that,  but  that  is  like  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson coming  in  here  yesterday  and  telling  us,  "The  administration 
is  spending  all  this  money  on  older  people,  and,  by  the  way,  social 
securitv  payments  are  included." 

Mr.  DeStmone.  As  I  recounted  in  mv  prepared  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  our  policj 
is  to  approve  no  program  unless  we  are  assured  by  the  technical  grouf 
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fhat  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have  been  considered  and  sensitivity  to 
these  needs  have  been  proven  in  the  application. 

I  might  point  out  in  the  several  demonstrations  1  discussed  in  my 
prepared  texl  that  we  are  spending  in  Lower  Naugatuck  Valley,  Conn., 
|451,000;  in  Helena,  Mont.,  $125,080:  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  $50,000; 
Dranston,  R.I.,  $17,000:  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  $69,425 ;  Haddonfield, 
N.J.,  our  and  a  half  million  dollars.  These  arc  fiscal  year  L972  funded 
projects  only. 

Some  of  these  overrun  from  one  year  to  another  year.  II  is  a  little 
lifficult  to  express  in  absolute  terms  in  1  year  the  actual  budget 
expenditures. 

Not  only  that,  as  you  agreed  with  me  when  I  discussed  our  prefer- 
ence for  general  transportation  with  built-in  modifications  to  accom- 
nodate  the  elderly,  as  opposed  to  a  separate  program  exclusively  for 
he  elderly,  1  believe  we  agree  that  the  latter  approach  would  not  be  the 
nost  appropriate  way  to  address  this  problem. 

As  a  result,  much  of  our  budget  of  $597  million  is  spent  on  general 
ransportation  which  is  designed  to  serve  the  elderly  as  well  as  the  rest 
)f  the  population. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  to  say  this  is  what  we  spend  on  the  elderly,  this 
s  on  young,  this  is  on  handicapped,  this  is  middle  aged,  this  is  on 
school  youngsters ;  it  is  impossible  to  define  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  that  it  is  difficult. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  You  don't  mind  a  little  poetic  license. 

Mr.  Brademas.  It  is  quite  obvious  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Vging  thought  it  was  possible  to  come  up  with  solutions  to  the  prob- 
ems  of  transportation  for  the  aging.  You  thought  so,  obviously,  or 
;ou  wouldn't  have  come  up  with  these  remarks. 

I  appreciate  that  in  your  UMTA  program,  you  require  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  problems  of  the  elderly  be  addressed.  That  is  a  good  sen- 
ence,  and  I  applaud  it.  That,  of  course,  is  only  the  beginning,  because 
mder  some  of  the  environmental  legislation  passed  in  this  town,  it  is 
•equirecl  that  environmental  impact  statements  be  provided. 

These  can  be  used  by  administrators,  who  do  not  wish  to  carry  out 
he  intent  of  Congress  with  integrity,  as  nothing  but  smokescreens  to 
ride  decisions  that  allow  pollution  to  continue.  They  screen  from  the 
>ublic,  either  by  the  chronology  of  decisionmaking  or  in  other  ways, 
he  actual  decisions  that  they  have  made.  So  simply  to  say  you  are 
loing  this,  that  is  fine ;  but  one  wants  to  be  sure  that  in  point  of  fact, 
he  needs  of  the  elderly  are  really  being  taken  into  account  in  a  sub- 
tantive  way  and  not  just  a  paper  way. 

I  don't  know,  so  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I  don't  know  that  much 
bout  it. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  May  I  make  a  comment  ? 

Mr.  Brademas.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  You  just  touched  on  the  other  half  of  my  job,  the 
nvironmental  aspects.  It  seems  we  are  on  all  fours,  not  only  on  the 
irban  but  the  environmental  side. 

I  would  indicate  from  our  point  of  view,  obviously,  the  substantive 
>arts  of  this  program  are  not  complete.  If  they  were,  we  would  not  be 
unning  research  programs.  The  Department  feels  strongly,  however, 
hat  the  best  wav  to  attack  this  problem  is  through  utilization  of  funds 
-cross  the  board  that  would  be  provided  for  in  our  urban  funds. 
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Not  to  indicate  by  that  that  we  would  not  continue  with  our  research 
and  demonstration  of  special  projects.  The  major  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  you  split  transportation  programs  off  from  DOD 
and  put  them  in  HEW,  I  think  then  we  would  run  into  duplication. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  our  major  difficulties  with  H.E.  12017. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  make  two  points.  First  of 
all,  it  always  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  keep  Congressmen  from 
writing  categorical  legislation,  is  for  general  programs  to  be  admin- 1 
istered  with  some  fidelity  to  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  interests* 
of  certain  people  be  met. 

Then  you  don't  find  us  trying  to  jam  categorical  programs  down 
your  throat.  When  you  ignore  the  needs  of  certain  people,  in  this  case 
elderly  people,  then  that  is  an  open  invitation  to  us  to  write  that  kind  J 
of  program. 

I  couldn't  remember  the  second  point  I  was  going  to  make,  so  I  yield 
to  Mr.  Hansen  until  I  think  of  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 

Mr.  Brademas.  Excuse  me,  I  have  now  remembered.  It  has  to  do  with 
your  last  point  about  duplication  of  authority.  That  is  always  sup-' 
posed  to  be  something  mean  and  nasty,  but  this  town  is  loaded  with 
duplication  authorities,  and  you  couldn't  function  without  them. 

So  duplication  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad.  Social  Security  is 
interested  in  older  people,  you  are  interested  in  DOT  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here.  We  are  interested  hi  older  people,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  interested  in  older  people. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  about  waving  the  magic  wand 
over  one  program  since  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  a  society,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  believe  in  conflict  and  competition,  to  have  more  than  one1 
agency  in  the  act. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  I  agree  on  philosophical  duplication  when  we  are! 
all  dealing  with  a  concern  that  cuts  across  various  agencies,  but  specific 
authority  to  operate  the  same  kind  of  programs  that  are  being  run  and ' 
operated  already  in  another  agency,  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  dupli- 
cation that  could  very  well  be  wasteful  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  appreciate  that  and  thank  you  for  putting  up  with  j 
my  questions. 

Mr.  Hansen? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  am  encouraged  by  your  report  of  the  variety  of 
demonstration  project  grants  being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  assume  implicit  in  your  testimony  is  the  Department's  objective 
of  providing  a  range  of  options  for  communities  to  determine  their 
own  priorities  and  to  design  programs  to  meet  their  own  needs.  I  would 
commend  you  for  that. 

Let  me  ask  a  little  more  about  the  Helena,  Mont.,  project  which 
I  gather  utilizes  taxicabs.  How  does  that  work  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  What  will  happen  is  taxicabs  and  minibuses,  a  little 
1  artier  than  a  cab  and  smaller  than  a  bus,  would  be  utilized  through 
the  taxi  company  to  assist  the  elderly. 

What  we  are  doing  is  through  an  agencv  in  Helena,  Mont.,  con- 
tracted for  a  demand  responsive  system  utilizing  existing  vehicles  to 
help  the  elderly  where  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  entire  city  other 
than  taxicabs.  These  will  be  at  prices  much  reduced  from  taxifare 
based  upon  this  demonstration  project. 
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What  we  are  doing,  not  only  in  Montana  but  in  other  cities,  is  utiliz- 
ing various  kinds  of  vehicles.  1  would  like  to  leave  this  with  the  com- 
fcittee,  as  in  the  Dial-A-Ride  demonstration  program  in  Haddonfield, 

mere  are  minibuses,  other  places  taxieabs,  and  in  oilier  places  liinou- 
piesare  used  for  airport  services. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  is  bo  determine  how  much 
If  (he  total  cost  can  be  paid  by  the  older  person,  if  any,  and  the  extent 
If  the  need  to  be  subsidized  by  some  public  authority,  Federal,  or  local 
government? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Obviously  many  cities,  as  you  point  out,  have  nothing 
:>ther  than  a  cab  service,  they  have  no  public  transportation. 

This  is  true,  I  think,  in  all  but  one  city  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho. 
Most  of  these  cities  or  towns  don't  even  have  a  taxicab  service.  What 
mn  be  done  for  the  communities  that  do  not  even  have  as  much  as  a 
txicab  service  and  for  the  rural  areas  where  a  great  many  older  per- 
sons live  and  prefer  to  live  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  Again,  if  I  may  go  back  to  the  Montana  situation 
tvhen  that  project  is  concluded  and  we  are  able  to  determine  what  the 
3osts  are,  the  number  of  vehicles  necessary  to  serve  x  number  of  persons, 
:his  is  the  kind  of  information  we  would  make  available  to  other  cities, 
)ther  localities  with  the  same  general  characteristic  problem. 

To  point  out  again  as  in  my  prepared  testimony,  we  are  seeking 
ivays  of  utilizing  school  buses  for  transportation  for  the  elderly,  not 
mly  in  urban  areas  but  rural  areas  as  well. 

I  think  we  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  the  rural  areas  in  this  country 
lave  a  lot  of  schoolbuses  that  are  inactive  most  of  the  day  after  they 
irop  the  schoolchildren  off  and  wait  to  pick  them  up  in  the  afternoon. 

We  have  discussions  going  on  with  the  leading  insurers  of  school- 
)uses  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  schoolbuses  and  mak- 
ng  arrangements  to  handle  some  of  the  insurance  problems  that  might 
ixist. 

As  I  point  out  again  we  have  a  demonstration  project  moving  ahead 
vith  relation  to  the  utilization  of  schoolbuses.  Also,  with  regard  to 
•ural  areas,  we  are  looking  into  the  advisability  of  utilizing  school- 
rases. 

Mr.  Hansen.  What  about  the  case  where  a  shoolbus  really  doesn't 
end  itself  to  the  need.  I  can  see  where  a  schoolbus  might  be  utilized  to 
3ring  a  number  of  older  people  to  a  center,  but  what  about  the  older 
person  who  wants  to  get  to  the  drug  store,  or  doctor  and  wants  to  do 
some  shopping  and  has  a  need  on  a  one-time  basis  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  That  will  be  looked  at  in  our  Dial-A-Ride  demon- 
stration. You  would  be  at  home  and  call  in  to  the  dispatch  office  and 
say,  "I  live  at  12  Smith  Street,  Clarks  Fall  and  I  want  to  go  to  the 
lospital,  see  my  doctor  or  go  to  the  shopping  center." 

In  Haddonfield  this  will  soon  be  all  computerized.  The  party  on  the 
phone  will  then  be  told,  "We  can  pick  you  up  in  one  hour,"  a  half 
lour  or  what  have  you.  Then  one  of  the  vehicles  will  then  be  dispatched 
Dy  radio  telephone  to  that  house  at  the  time  the  dispatcher  said  he 
fvould  be  there. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Who  would  participate;  would  that  be  all  income 
evels? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  At  this  point  it  is. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  I  assume  you  would  have  to  have  a  large  enough- 
Mr.  DeSimone.  It  is  primarily  designed  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Still,  would  you  not  have  to  have  a  large  concentra 
tion  of  population  to  justify  the  expense  involved  in  setting  up  a  com: 
puter  operation,  a  dispatcher,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  In  this  demonstration  project,  of  course,  we  are  deal! 
ing  with  that  kind  of  situation,  but  again,  when  you  are  later  able  t( 
assess  the  cost  you  can  make  the  determination,  is  a  computer  procesi 
necessary  if  you  are  going  to  serve  in  a  rural  area  or  serve  a  smallei 
number  of  people.  You  can  only  make  these  determinations  later  on* 

In  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  there  is  a  Dial-A-Ride  demonstration  that  i; 
not  computerized.  We  can  make  comparisons  later  on.  That  is  a  morl 
sparsely  populated  area. 

We  are  looking  at  both  aspects. 

Mr.  Hansen.  With  respect  to  those  furnishing  the  ride,  or  who  dc 
the  driving,  how  are  they  compensated  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  They  are  paid  through  the  contracting  agency  tha 
we  deal  with.  We  will  make  the  award  or  grant  of  the  demonstratior 
project  to  a  grantee  and  the  grantee,  which  may  or  may  not  be  public 
will  either  contract  or  operate  the  vehicles  themselves. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Have  you  exploited  all  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
volunteers  who  may  just  have  their  own  cars  and  may  be  willing  t( 
make  them  available  and  their  services  available  during  certain  timj 
of  the  day  if  they  could  recover  their  gas  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  i 

Mr.  DeSimone.  Yes,  we  have ;  we  are  looking  into  it.  It  is  something 
we  are  giving  close  attention. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  what  way  are  you  modifying  the  buses  that  yoi 
use  to  accommodate  older  persons  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  pictures  I  sent  up  you  will 
see  the  steps  are  very  low  as  compared  to  steps  on  the  usual  bus  yoi 
see.  We  are  dealing  with  questions  of  wider  aisles,  wider  doors  nol 
only  in  buses  but  subway  doors.  Several  designs  that  come  to  our  re- 
search group  in  UMTA  are  based  upon  whether  or  not  in  fact  they  will 
be  able  to  appropriately  serve  the  elderly,  and  when  I  refer  to  section 
16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  the  fact  we  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  question  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  have  beer 
taken  into  account,  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  look  at. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  the  rural  transportation 
fund  you  made  reference  to  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  DeSimone.  That  will  be  a  fund  available  to  deal  with  what  used 
to  be  the  old  ABC  Highway,  the  primary  and  secondary  road  in  the 
rural  areas.  It  may  be  utilized  by  the  States  at  their  option  if  they 
choose  for  the  development  of  a  particular  kind  of  transportation.  So 
we  believe,  if  it  is  in  the  priority  of  the  State,  it  may  be  utilized  to 
give  some  transportation  relief  to  the  elderly  in  the  rural  areas. 

As  I  pointed  out,  it  starts  off — if  I  can  find  the  last  page,  I  will  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  mention  a  billion  dollars  on  page  15. 

Mr.  DeSimone.  That  was  the  urban  fund.  The  rural  fund  begins  at 
$200  million  for  each  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975  and  $400  million  for 
each  year  1976  through  1979. 
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The  Federal-State  funds  will  be  To  30  where  il  lias  been  51 
|e  past.  \Xv  will  supply  the  same  kind  of  funds  to  do  more 
late  chooses. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bbadbmas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  has  been 
ery  helpful  to  us  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  having  come. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  tomorrow  in  room  2175  to  heai 
tentative  from  OEO  and  from  Mr.  John  Macy,  president 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

We  are  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
ene  Thursday,  March  23, 1972.) 
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TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,   MARCH  23,    1972 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.O. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Brademas  (chairman  of 
Be  subcommittee)   presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Brademas,  Hansen,  Mink,  and  Bell. 

Staff  members  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel;  Charles  W.  Rad- 
;liffe,  minority  counsel  for  education,  and  Martin  L.  LaVor,  minority 
egislative  associate. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come 
;o  order  for  the  purpose  of  hearings  on  H.R,  12017,  and  related  legis- 
ation  to  extend  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Retirement  is  now  affecting  more  people  for  more  years  in  their 
ifetime  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  if  present  trends  continue,  more 
fcan  a  third  of  our  lifetime  will  be  spent  in  what  is  now  called 
'retirement." 

And  yet,  despite  this  clear  trend,  most  persons  today  are  over- 
whelmed by  conditions  which  have  been  described  as  "retirement 
bock." 

^  Physicians  have  told  this  subcommittee  that  the  sudden  transition 
lorn  full-time  work  to  full-time  leasure  actually  can  result  in  deterio- 
rating health,  a  combination  of  sharply  reduced  income,  a  loss  of 
-ole  in  life  usually  defined  in  terms  of  the  job  held  by  the  person, 
md  adjustments  which  so  often  must  be  made  in  living  arrangements. 
Ill  these  factors  can  take  a  devastating  toll. 

It  is  important  that  we  begin  now  to  stop  poverty  from  overtaking 
»ur  elderly,  and  to  take  measures  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  for 
his  ever-increasing  segment  of  our  population. 

It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  this  morning,  John  Macy, 
resident  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  in  Washing- 
on,  D.C.,  who  will  be  followed  by  Howard  Phillips,  associate  com- 
nissioner  of  the  Office  of  Program  Review,  Office  of  Economic 
)pportunity. 

Mr.  Macy,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning  and 
ongratulate  you  on  the  news  that  your  bill  seemed  to  have  won  the 
-pproval  of  the  Commerce  Committee  here.  If  I  read  the  news  cor- 
ectly,  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  get  us  off  to  a  good  start  today. 
Ve  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

(1243) 
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STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  W.  MACY,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  CORPORATION 
POR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  Macy.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hansen,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  on  the  bill  H.K.  12017,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  I  also  appreciate  this  chance  to 
register  the  concern  of  public  broadcasting  for  older  citizens  and  to 
express  our  determination  to  utilize  our  broadcast  media  in  providing; 
them  with  services.  ! 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  in  particular  you,  MrJ 
Chairman,  and  the  cosponsors  of  your  bill,  are  to  be  commended  for 
once  again  seizing  the  initiative  in  this  important  area.  Your  aware-1 
ness  of  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  aging  Americans  are  evident1 
in  the  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  approach  of  your  legislation. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  endorses  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  12017  and  believes  that  the  amendments  will  indeed  serve  to  im-| 
prove  and  expand  the  services  provided  to  the  elderly. 

Though  we  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
each  section  of  the  bill,  the  corporation  is  particularly  interested  in! 
part  E  of  title  VII  which  authorizes  continuing  education  programs1 
for  older  persons.  We  recognize  the  need  for  greately  improved  and 
expanded  efforts  in  this  area. 

Public  broadcasting  is  a  very  important  means  whereby  the  con- 
tinuing education  interests  and  needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly  can  be 
served. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  consider  the  possibility 
of  adding  language  to  part  E  that  would  authorize  funds  to  public 
broadcasting  stations  for  the  production  of  television  and  radio  pro-: 
grams  specifically  directed  to  the  elderly. 

Public  broadcasting  is  in  business  to  serve  minorities — minorities 
of  age  and  teste,  as  well  as  race.  The  elderly  constitute  one  such 
minority  which  has  been  identified  by  public  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions as'an  audience  deserving  special  service. 

A  considerable  record  of  such  services  already  exists.  In  fact,  in  a 
recent  poll  of  local  stations  by  the  Public  Boardcasting  Service,  over 
one-third  of  the  220  public  TV  stations  indicated  that  they  have  broad- 
cast either  single  programs  or  series  specially  produced  for  this  au- 
dience. Nearly  all  of  these  series  or  programs  have  been  produced  with- 
in the  public  television  system. 

Public  broadcasting's  concern  for  the  elderly  received  its  initial  boost 
at  the  national  level  in  1965  when  a  representative  from  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  o?  Educational  Broadcasters  and  invited  demonstration 
proposals  on  reaching  older  citizens  through  television. 

Two  major  pioneering  efforts  resulted  from  that  call :  "The  Time 
of  Our  Lives,"  produced  by  WITF-TV,  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  "Seminars 
for  Seniors,"  produced  by  KTCA-TV,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Both  series 
were  funded  under  title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

In  1970,  the  program  segments  of  "The  Time  of  Our  Lives"  were 
packaged  by  WITF  for  national  distribution  by  the  Public  Tele- 
vision. Library.  To  go  along  with  the  series,  WITF  developed  an 
extensive  utilization  kit  to  aid  other  local  stations  in  producing  their 
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own  local  inserts  for  the  series  and  to  provide  them  with  guidelines 
for  properly  promoting  the  series  and  for  involving  older  citizens  and 
local  service  agencies. 

This  series  successfully  combines  nationally  produced  television 
materials  with  methods  for  involving  older  viewers  at  the  local  level 
in  a  two-way  communication  designed  to  enhance  (heir  ability  to 
solve  problems  of  aging  and  retirement  Living. 

The  program  segments   provide  information  on  such   topic 
[lousing,    hobbies,    and    activities,    health,    income    planning,    and 
■tertainment. 

When  utilized  by  the  local  station  as  designed  by  WITF,  the  series 
ilso  provides  simplified  means  for  obtaining  further  information 
trough  direct  call  lines  to  teams  of  telephone  operators  following 
»ch  program.  Through  this  process  the  caller  could  secure  specific 
Iformation  concerning  local  service  agencies. 

This  series,  designed  for  optimum  local  utilization,  amply  demon- 
strates public  broadcasting's  ability  to  provide  a  local  service  delivery 
system— a  matter  rightly  stressed  by  Arthur  Flemming,  the  chairman 
>f  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  as  an  essential  aspect  of 
mproving  the  Government's  services  to  the  aging. 

Since  1970,  the  series  has  been  broadcast  by  the  State  networks 
n  Maine,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  and  by  the 
ocal  stations  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  Wichita,  Kans. ;  Providence,  E  I  • 
San  Francisco;  Toledo;  Houston;  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Sacramento,  Calif  j 
jamesville,  Fla. ;  and  Madison,  Wis.  It  is  still  running  todav  in  a 
Lumber  of  cities. 

But  this  is  only  one  example  of  public  television's  programing  for 
he  elderly.  Other  series  that  have  been  produced  include: 

"Living  for  the  Sixties,"  a  well-researched  effort  to  provide  infor- 
nation,  exercise,  stimulating  interviews,  social  security  facts,  and 
ther  information,  hosted  by  Kitty  Carlisle,  and  later  by  Betty  Fur- 
ess,  produced  by  the  State  University  of  New  York  for  the  State's 
mblic  television  stations; 

"These  are  the  Days,"  an  eight-part  series  produced  by  KETC 
I  Louis,  designed  to  show  opportunities  for  creative  activity  avail- 
ble  to  older  persons,  to  show  ways  older  persons  have  solved  many 
f  the  unique  problems  of  their  age  group. 

i' A  Time  to  Live,"  is  a  weekly  television  series  produced  by  the 
lame  Public  Broadcasting  Network,  designed  to  close  the  communi- 
ations  gap  between  the  various  service  agencies  and  the  elderly  of 
Lame  by  providing  information,  entertainment,  and  education.  It  is 
nanced  by  the  State  department  of  health  and  welfare  services. 

In  addition,  State  networks  in  Hawaii,  Connecticut,  Nebraska,  and 
nations  m  such  cities  as  Boston,  Wichita,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  and  Salt 
/ake  City  have  produced  series  of  their  own. 

Public  radio  has  likewise  been  active  in  serving  older  persons  Just 
tst  week,  John  O'Connor,  media  critic  for  the  New  York  Times  noted 
l  his  column  that  WNYC,  a  station  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York 
as  begun  a  new  weekly  program  for  the  city's  elderly. 
Titled  "The  Sixth  Age,"  the  half-hour  weeklv  series  will  interview 
derly  persons  who  are  still  active  in  many  walks  of  life  and  provide 
formation  on  things  to  do  and  on  health  and  economic  benefits  for 
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the  aging.  The  series  is  being  produced  by  the  mayor's  office  for  the 
aging. 

"Sixty  Plus,"  the  program  produced  by  station  WOI-AM,  the  Iowa 
State  University  station  in  Ames,  is  another  fine  example  of  local 
radio  programing  directed  to  the  elderly.  This  half -hour  weekly  pro 
gram  has  been  an  ongoing  series  for  11  years  and  is  aired  by  a  numbeij 
of  commercial  and  noncommercial  stations  across  the  country. 

"Sixty  Plus''  is  designed  to  cover  every  aspect  of  retirement  living 
while  entertaining,  informing,  and  inspiring  its  target  audience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that  public  television  and  radio  have 
developed  a  significant  record  of  service  to  the  aging,  there  is  much 
more  that  needs  to  be  done  if  these  media  are  to  fulfill  their  potential 
of  service  to  this  viewing  and  listening  group. 

On  the  national  level,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Corporation,  w 
are  currently  investigating  new  areas  of  programing  for  the  elderly. 
A  major  production  center  is  currently  developing  a  program  pro- 
posal designed  to  offer  both  information  and  entertainment  for  senior 
citizens. 

An  important  goal  of  public  broadcasting  is  the  production  anc 
distribution  of  television  and  radio  programs  which  constitute  con- 
tinuing education  for  adults.  To  assure  progress  toward  that  goal  the 
corporation  has  concentrated  its  research  effort  in  the  past  year  or 
priority  programs  to  serve  adult  needs. 

Preliminary  approval,  subject  to  agreement  from  the  stations,  has 
been  given  by  the  corporation  board  for  new  projects  under  the  head- 
ing of  Adult  Learning  Program  Service  (ALPS).  An  initial  project 
under  this  heading  would  have  applications  for  older  citizens. 

This  proposed  ALPS  project  is  specifically  designed  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  those  8.1  million  American  adults  between  the  ages  of  25  t( 
44  who  started  but  never  completed  high  school  and  who  wish  t( 
return  to  learning.  Although  it  is  aimed  initially  at  the  age  grouj 
from  25  to  44,  this  project  would  undoubtedly  have  an  immediat< 
interest  for  many  people,  particularly  those  in  older  age  brackets 
As  presently  planned,  this  ALPS  program  would  consist  of :  A  weekh 
hour-long  TV  series  (35  units).  The  goals  would  include  the improv- 
ing of  adults'  skills  for  solving  problems  of  living,  providing  fact 
on  meaningful  services,  and  attracting  adults  to  learning. 

A  weekly  half -hour  TV  series  (30  units).  The  goals  center  on  im 
proving  adults'  reading  effectiveness  and  deepening  their  understand 
ing  of  mathematics. 

A  weekly  variety  of  short  radio  features.  The  goals  include  improv 
ing  skills  for  solving  of  family  problems,  creating  awareness  o: 
improved  status  of  workers,  and  involving  listeners  in  community 
participation. 

An  important  emphasis  of  this  project  and  others  relating  to  adul 
learning  is  the  involvement  of  local  public  radio  and  television  sta 
tions.  Local  stations  would  be  the  focal  point  for  the  developmen 
of  individual,  community-by-community  untilization  plans. 

Local  coordinators,  operating  under  the  direction  of  local  publi 
broadcasting  stations,  would  provide  critical  linkages  between  th 
station  and  already  established  and  functioning  adult  educatioi 
thrusts. 
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fn  addition,  local  stations  would  be  encouraged  to  develop  ourelv 
fecal  programing  thai  will  serve  as  companion  pieces  to  the  nationally 
■stributed  programs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  proposed  programs  in  particular  wrould  fall 
ander  the  program  objectives  sel   in  section  711  of  II  R    L2017 

[n  conclusion,  Mr  .Chairman,  public  broadcasting  has  demonstrated 
|w  high  potential  oi  the  media  in  providing  services  to  older  persons. 
Although  this  demonstration  has  been  judged  successful  it  is  still 
■eager  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  White  House  Conference,  public  television 
and  radio  are  uniquely  able  to  serve  the  elderly.  We  have  the  means 
for  reaching  them  in  their  homes.  And  we  have  the  time  and  desire 
lrPth°grain  mformatlon'  entertainment,  and  education  specifically 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  opportunitv 
to  otter  this  statement  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
md  your  colleagues  may  have  concerning  the  role  of  broadcasting. 
I'  f ^emas.  lhank  you  very  much  for  a  most  interesting  state- 
ment. At  the  outset,  let  me  compliment  you  and  the  Corporation  for 
fflblic  Broadcasting  on  what  is  quite  evident  already;  your  very 
magiiiative  effort  to  link  your  energies  and  resources  to  help  meet 
■me  ot  the  needs  of  older  persons. 

t  I  note  here  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
:erence  on  Aging  in  respect  to  retirement,  the  statement  is  that  govern- 
fent  at  all  levels,  employers,  unions,  and  educational  institutions, 
specially  tlirougn  adult  education  systems  and  television,  should  en- 
ourage  and  promote  counseling  and  instructions  especially  for  those 
learmg  retirement  where  they  are  urgently  needed. 

If  I  have  followed  accurately  the  examples  you  have  given,  what 
|u  have  told  us  is  you  have  made  an  effort  within  the  limited  resources 

™     ™     resPond  to  exactly  that  kind  of  recommendation. 

Mr.  Macy,  in  your  statement  you  urge  that  we  consider  the  possi- 
•ility  of  adding  language  to  part  E  that  would  authorize  funds  to 
►ublic  broadcasting  stations  for  the  production  of  radio  programs 
irected  specifically  to  the  elderly.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  that 
ecommendation  of  yours. 

You  may  know  in  both  the  Environmental  Education  Act  and  Druo- 
education  Act,  both  of  which  were  written  by  this  committee  we  do 
rovide  authorization  of  funds  for  the  production  of  materials  for 
ducation,  m  both  of  those  areas,  through  the  mass  media. 

lie  important  phrase  is  perhaps  "funds  for  production,"  not  "funds 
3r  broadcasting."  I  take  it  you  use  the  word  "production"  in  a  self- 
Dnscious  way? 

Mr.  Macy.  Yes,  indeed.  I  believe  the  language  needs  to  be  expressed 
1  those  terms  so  that  if  other  stations  were  to  take  the  initiative  to 
iek  to  produce  programs  primarily  for  local,  regional,  or  statewide 
se  they  could  turn  to  resources  such  as  those  that  might  be  made 
mailable  under  this  legislation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  legislative  language  you  have  here  already 
ould  permit  that  kind  of  judgment.  Again,  I  don't  have  the  expertise 
ltn  respect  to  the  specific  language  to  give  you  a  response  but  I  was 
3pe±ul  at  least  the  record  would  show  that  that  area  of  service  pro- 
iiction  might  be  encompassed  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
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Mr.  Brademas.  You  referred  to  two  series  funded  under  title  4  of 

the  Older  Americans  Act  ? 

Mr.  Macy.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  did  those  cost  to  produce? 

Mr.  Macy.  The  grants  from  the  Administration  on  Aging  for  the 

production  of  these  series  were  $253,098  to  KETC-TV,  St.  Paul  and 

$278,949  to  WITF-TV,  Hershey,  Pa.  The  total  production  cost  of  thei 

Hershey  project  was  $315,566  with  the  difference  being  absorbed  by 

the  local  station's  budget.  The  St.  Paul  grant  covered  the  total  cost  of 

production. 

I  am  in  no  sense  endeavoring  to  say  that  the  corporation  discovered 
America  in  this  particular  field.  Both  projects,  for  example,  were  ac- 
tually undertaken  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  corporation  which  I 
represent. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  very  helpful.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  was 
just  some  ballpark  idea  of  how  much  money  it  costs  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, I  take  it  the  point  is  that  with  relatively  modest  investment  of 
funds  for  such  radio  and  television  programs,  one  can  have  a  con- 
siderable multiplier  factor  through  the  public  broadcasting  network? 
Mr.  Macy.  Yes ;  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  assets  of  the  public 
broadcasting  system  that  needs  to  be  emphasized.  If  a  program  of  this 
type  is  primarily  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  audience  within 
the  reach  of  a  station  signal,  it  can  be  incorporated  in  the  public  broad- 
casting library  and  will  be  made  available  to  all  other  stations  at  a  very 
nominal  cost. 

In  the  past  2  years  since  the  creation  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  lines  that  are  available  to  that  orga- 
nization for  the  distribution  of  programs  to  the  stations  as  a  part  of  the 
service  of  PBS.  The  stations  have  this  as  an  immediately  available 
additional  resource. 

Mr.  Brademas.  One  other  question :  Do  any  of  your  stations  at  this 
point  in  time  not  have  special  programs  of  the  kinds  we  have  here  beer 
discussng,  rather  than  spot  announcements  that  deal  with  social  serv- 
ices and  employment  opportunities  for  older  persons? 

Mr.  Macy.  Not  specifically  for  older  persons.  However,  there  are  s 
number  of  the  stations  that  have  set  up,  in  effect,  an  employment  serv- 
ice in  the  area.  An  example  coming  to  mind  immediately  is  a  progran: 
called  Job  Caravan,  which  was  established  in  the  State  of  South  Caro 
lina,  where  a  mobile  unit  visited  various  communities  across  the  Stat( 
and  publicized  employment  opportunities  primarily  for  blacks  in  thos< 
communities.  This  was  not  limited  as  to  age  but  it  made  a  point  o: 
indicating  opportunities  for  all. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  supplementary  observatioi 
I  would  like  to  make  and,  that  is  the  hope  that  in  looking  ahead  to  thi 
development  of  cable  television  systems  and,  therefore,  the  increase  ii 
the  number  of  channels  that  would  be  available  for  service,  that  then 
be  consideration  of  the  reservation  of  some  of  those  channels  for  th< 
type  of  service  you  are  describing. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  certain  hours  could  be  reserved  on  publi 
service  channels  for  services  directly  to  the  elderly.  This  could  b 
employment  services,  health  services,  it  could  be  entertainment,  i 
could  be  consumer  advice  for  the  older  person.  One  restriction  in  addi 
tion  to  limitation  of  funds  that  exists  in  the  present  system  is  th 
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limited  number  of  hours  available   for  broadcasting  for  a  single 
channel. 

But  with  the  advent  of  cable  with  40,  80,  or  even  more  channels 
available,  hopefully  there  will  be  the  technical  means  for  distributing 


program  services  of  (his  kind  into  the 
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I  have  hoped  there  would  be  demonstration  projects  of  this  kind 
possible  through  the  Federal  programs  such  as  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram where  a  particular  segment  of  a  city  could  be  served  with  this 
kind  of  program  material  on  a  research  and  experimental  basis. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  potential  of  reaching  citizens  in  these 
various  minority  groups  through  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
lommunical  ion  that  are  afforded  by  cable. 

Mr.  Brademas.  1  think  that  is  a  most  imaginative  and  sensible  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Macy,  and  I  think,  therefore,  there  may  be  rather  more 
potential  in  the  language  of  your  recommendation  on  page  2  than 
would  appear  on  iirst  reading  of  it.  If  we  were  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  production  of  TV  programs  for  the  elderly,  those  programs  could 
conceivably  be  used  in  some  way  for  cable  television  programs  as  well 
as  public  broadcasting  stations  and  thereby  maximize  the  investment 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Thank  you  very  much.  As  you  know,  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
for  your  work  in  public  broadcasting  and  your  testimony  today  has  in 
no  way  reduced  that  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Macy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  add  to  the  compli- 
ments of  the  chairman  and  compliment  you  and  our  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  for  a  fine  statement  and  for  constructive  and  imaginative 
suggestions  in  utilizing  the  growing  power  of  this  instrument  to  serve 
this  Nation's  elderly. 

I  was  pleased  you  mentioned  cable  because  I  was  going  to  raise  that 
question. 

Mr.  Brademas.  If  my  colleague  will  yield.  You  should  know,  though 
Mr.  Hansen  is  too  modest  to  say  it,  under  another  hat  he  is  a  television 
executive  so  he  is  an  expert  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Macy.  I  realize  he  is. 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  seemed  to  me  the  cable — which  I  would  observe  is  a 
bad  word  in  many  broadcasting  circles — offers  enormous  possibilities 
because  of  its  flexibility  in  designing  the  kinds  of  programs  responsive 
to  specific  needs  of  the  people,  particularly  the  elderly  because  in  so 
many  cases,  whereas  the  children  often  plunk  themselves  in  front  of  a 
television  set  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  elderly,  particularly  those  who 
are  infirm  and  can't  move  about  much,  are  particularly  dependent  on 
the  television  set  for  entertainment,  news,  and  so  on,  to  add  a  little 
color  to  brighten  their  lives. 

I  would  hope  your  suggestions  would  be  followed  up  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  cable  will  be  explored. 

Let  me  ask,  with  reference  to  the  growing  numbers  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  types  of  programs  such  as  those  to  which  you  made 
reference  in  your  statement,  what  role  do  you  see  for  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  as  a  means  of  coordinating  and  making  more  effective 
all  of  these  efforts. 
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Is  there  a  specific  role  to  be  performed  and  to  what  extent  is  the 
Administration  on  Aging  now  involved  in  a  coordinating  role  in  this 
area  ? 

Mr.  Macy.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  has  taken  the  step  to  invite  demonstration  programs  of  the 
type  that  the  Hershey  and  St.  Paul  stations  undertook. 

I  believe  that  they  can  continue  to  have  an  important  role  in  gener- 
ating that  kind  of  interest  through  the  financial  resources  they  have] 

Beyond  that,  I  believe  the  office  can  be  a  means  of  making  known] 
to  service  agencies  of  all  types  across  the  land  the  availability  of  some; 
of  these  materials.  We  will  endeavor  to  do  that  within  the  broadcast-i 
ing  community,  but  as  I  emphasized  earlier,  I  think  the  importance, 
of  this  kind  of  service  is  substantially  amplified  by  its  relationship 
to  local  conditions  and  local  available  services. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  public  service  generally,  ij 
found  this  in  my  previous  position  again  and  again,  is  that  the  public 
is  unaware  of  many  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Congress  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  because  of  the  problem  of  effective  communica- 
tion through  existing  governmental  institutions. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  Administration  on  Aging  can  be  a  means  of 
enhancing  through  the  various  official  channels  that  exist,  through 
the  States,  through  the  cities,  through  the  regional  organizations,  in- 
formation concerning  the  availability  of  programs  of  this  type. 
t  Likewise,  I  feel  they  can  be  helpful  through  the  national  organiza- 
tions in  public  broadcasting  in  indicating  the  types  of  services  that 
are  in  greatest  need  from  a  national  point  of  view  and  that  working 
at  the  national  level  we  can  find  a  community  of  interest  as  well  as  a 
community  of  need  in  the  development  of  programs  that  are 
responsive. 

The  chairman  mentioned  the  whole  matter  of  preretirement  train- 
ing ;  I  think  this  is  an  important  and  sensitive  area.  Many  employers 
are  concerned  about  it.  There  needs  to  be  access  to  the  kinds  of  re- 
search that  has  been  developed  as  to  what  is  effective. 

When  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I  was 
frequently  asked  to  take  leadership  in  the  development  of  training 
programs  of  this  kind.  We  did  so  but  it  was  with  some  trepidation, 
because  in  some  ways  this  is  rather  presumptious  training  on  the  part 
<of  an  employer. 

It  needs  to  be  provided  so  that  the  employee  asks  for  it  voluntarily 
so  that  this  is  not  a  big  brother  effort  to  guide  his  life.  It  clearly 
should  be  at  this  discretion.  I  believe  the  Administration  on  Aging 
can  be  helpful  in  making  known  to  broadcasters  and  others  develop- 
ing material  in  the  media  as  to  what  is  the  most  appropriate  and  help- 
ful information  in  guiding  the  individual  because  we  want  to  preserve 
free  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  our  objective  in  public  service  is  to  extend  the  range 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  so  the  individual  can  make  a  choice 
from  that  range  rather  than  dictating  an  individual  or  multiple  course 
for  the  individual. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  a  number  of  areas,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  has  pioneered  and  the  television  networks 
have  followed.  Obviously,  the  commercial  television  network  will 
dominate  in  the  future  in  this  rule. 
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hi  your  judgment,  whal  role  can  the  commercial  television  indu  tn 
fill  in  providing  the  kind  of  services  you  mm  I  ion? 

Mr.  Macy.  I  feel  they  can  increasingly  do  more,  bul  I  think  we  need 
to  recognize  the  economics  of  commercial  broadcasting  are  such  that 
■he  bulk  of  their  prime  time  broadcasting  will  be  designed  to  attract 
and  bold  the  Largest  possible  audience  rather  Mian  audiences  made  up 
If  minority  slices  of  our  population,  such  as  preschoolers  or  older 
ci(  izens. 

I  think  as  they  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  audience  in  some  of 
tliese  specialized  groups  and  also  the  spillover  into  other  groups,  I 
think  they  will  find  this  kind  of  programing  more  attractive.  1  have 
cited  the  role  of  public  broadcasting  as  that  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment agent,  as  well  as  the  innovator,  in  the  hope  that  what  we  are 
able  to  provide  will  evidence  to  commercial  broadcasters  the  validity 
of  broadening  their  own  range  of  programing  within  an  economic 
viability  for  the  commercial  media. 

I  see  the  possibility  of  a  broader  range  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
commercial  broadcasters  of  the  importance  of  reserving  a  part  of  their 
time  to  groups  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  you  also  agree  with  me  that  a  goal  toward  which 
we  should  continue  to  strive  is  that  in  addition  to  providing  the  variety 
fcncl  range  of  more  specialized  services  to  which  you  refer— to  serve 
the  elderly  and  to  meet  a  need  they  obviously  have — we  really  need 
to  strive  to  upgrade  the  whole  range  of  television  programing  to  pro- 
ride  more  of  the  high  quality,  drama,  and  other  types  of  programs, 
such  as  we  recently  received  from  BBC,  not  specificaly  for  the  elderly 
imt  for  everybody,  as  they  are  appreciated  by  them  because  of  the 
time  they  spend  of  necessity  watching  television. 

Mr.  Macy.  I  agree  completely,  and  that  is  a  broad  objective  we  are 
pursuing.  I  had  this  emphasized  for  me  the  other  day  when  I  was  meet- 
ing with  this  group  of  teenagers  and  I  was  asking  them  what  they  felt 
iheir  needs  and  interests  were  as  a  specialized  group  in  the  population. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  answer  was  exactly  tl^one  that  you  gave; 
lon't  try  to  reach  us  as  a  group,  generally  try  to  improve  the  quality 
md  broaden  the  diversity  of  the  programing  available  on  television. 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  overall  objective  we  need  to  pursue  while 
ilso  recognizing  their  minority  segments  within  our  population  for 
vhom  special  services  are  appropriate  and  which  can  be  delivered 
effectively  utilizing  the  audio  and  video  media. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Macy,  for  your  most  helpful 
:estimony. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  vou. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  PHILLIPS,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  PROGRAM  REVIEW,  GEO,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  IRVEN  EITREIM, 
CHIEF,  OLDER  PERSONS  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS; 
RICHARD  REDENIUS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  CONTROLLER;  AND  J. 
MILTON  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Mr.  Phillips,  we  are  happy  to  see  you ;  please  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  mj 
name  is  Howard  Phillips.  As  Associate  Director  for  Program  Review 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  pro 
vide  the  Director  of  GEO  with  policy  and  programmatic  recommenda 
tions  on  a  broad  range  of  agency  activities. 

One  of  my  specific  duties  is  to  review  and  coordinate  OEO  effort; 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  poor.  In  that  capacity,  our  Director,  Phillij 
V.  Sanchez,  has  asked  that  I  represent  him  this  morning  in  response! 
to  your  invitation  to  testify  concerning  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  we  share  the  objectives  commor 
to  both  H.R.  1201 7  and  H.R.  18925,  to  enhance  the  value,  at  the  delivery) 
level,  of  Federal  activities  on  behalf  of  the  elderly. 

Y\Te  wish  to  utilize  this  opportunity  for  comment  to  share  with  yor 
some  conclusions  we  have  reached  in  our  pursuit  of  these  objectives 
which  you  may  find  relevant  to  your  deliberations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  guiding  premise  for  our  comment  is  the 
notion  that  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  elderly,  analogous  to  those  for  the 
poor  generally,  can  succeed  broadly  only  insofar  as  they  impact  on  the 
major  institutions  of  society. 

Demonstrations  and  pilot  programs  which  serve  some  of  the  people 
or  deal  with  part  of  the  problem  are  well  and  good  for  the  clienteL 
we  reach  or  the  lessons  we  learn.  Make  no  mistake,  they  are  necessary 
and  useful.  But  a  bits-and-pieees  approach  is  a  thoroughly  inadequate 
response  to  the  massive  and  real  difficulties  which  exist. 

Isolated  skirmishes,  however  favorable  the  outcome,  will  not  win  the 
war  on  poverty.  Nor  is  it  realistic  to  expect  that  dollars  alone  will  b< 
available  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  expended  with  requisite  wisdom,  te 
overcome  conditions  which  have  thus  far  resisted  easy  solutions. 

This  is  a  long  wa}^  of  making  the  simple  point  that  changing  the 
bureaucratic  location  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  or  strengthen 
ing  its  structure  will  not,  of  itself,  cope  effectively  with  the  needs  o: 
our  elderly  population. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  some  activities  exclusively  intended  fo^ 
the  elderly,  which  may  be  best  provided  by  a  single  agency  with  re 
sponsibilities  for  problems  of  the  aged.  But  the  overriding  problem 
will  not  be  significantly  addressed  until  the  major  institutions  dea 
with  them. 

AOA  may,  for  example,  usefully  engage  in  certain  housing  con 
struction  activities,  but  that  which  is  done  by  the  homebuilding  inclus 
try  and  by  HUD  will  continue  to  be  vastly  more  significant  in  its  im 
pact  on  the  elderly. 

In  related  fashion,  AOA,  per  se,  could  never,  alone,  expect  to  hav 
sufficient  resources  to  deal  with  the  transportation  problems  of  th 
elderly  as  well  as  could  DOT.  The  same  could  be  said  of  counties 
other  problems  facing  our  older  citizens :  Health  care,  nutrition,  in 
come,  and  many  more. 

In  all  these  areas,  the  real  challenge  is  to  impact  on  society  as  : 
whole.  Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  AOA's  potential  for  effectivenes 
in  this  resnect  may  be  enhanced  by  the  limitation  of  direct  operationa 
responsibilities. 

For  it  is  all  too  easy  for  a  bureaucratic  institution  to  conclude,  oftei 
incorrectly,  that  the  interests  of  its  programs  are  synonymous  with  th 
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interests  of  its  clientele.  Only  by  influencing  the  thinking  of  those 
■ecisionmakers  al  all  levels  of  government,  labor,  and  industry  who 
control  major  resources  can  we,  in  the  long  run,  achieve  significant 
Ihange. 

The  approach  currently  being  taken  by  OKO  toward  the  problem 
if  the  elderly  poor,  reflects  a  combination  of  exclusive  and  multigen 
■rational  programing,  all  of  which  is  intended  to  effecl  institutional 
Inange,  while  meeting  needs  with  available  resources. 

Through  community  action,  legal  services,  health  care,  research  and 
demonstration,  our  programs  are  having  a  catalytic  effect  well  beyond 
their  own  dollar  limits. 

t  Our  strategy  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  services  alone  and 
income  alone  cannot  do  the  job.  Through  the  combination  of  an  income 
floor,  as  proposed  by  the  President,  and  carefully  targeted  responses 
to  other  needs,  we  believe  substantial  progress  can  be  made  for  our 
citizens  who  carry  the  dual  burdens  of  poverty  and  old  age. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  isolation,  we  have  helped  create  more 
■tan  1,000  senior  opportunity  centers,  encouraged  proposals  to  facili- 
tate congregate  meals,  and  fostered  attention  to  transportation  needs 
)f  the  elderly.  To  assure  the  flow  of  information  about  available  serv- 
ices, we  have  launched  a  highly  successful  outreach  campaign  which  is 
i  model  for  units  of  general-purpose  government, 

To  give  the  elderly  a  greater  voice  in  shaping  their  own  destinies,  we 
ire  promoting  expanded  hiring  of  older  citizens  and  representation  on 
governing  boards  of  all  our  programs. 

For  example,  in  such  specific  areas  as  legal  services,  major  initiatives 
ire  underway  to  train,  hire,  and  serve  the  elderly  in  greater  proportion 
;o  their  need  and  numbers  in  the  eligible  population,  and  to  address 
)roblems  unique  to  their  situation  through  special  programing.  Nu- 
nerous  other  examples  could  be  cited,  with  statistics  inserted  at  length. 
^  May  I  comment  here  that  we  have  an  attachment  document  we  would 
ike  to  submit  to  the  committee,  reviewing  OEO  activities  in  the  field 
►f  aging. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Activities  and  Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor,  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity,  1971 


INTRODUCTION 

Activities  and  programs  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
3r  the  elderly  poor  received  new  impetus  from  the  Agency  during  1971.  Under 
>EO  national  leadership,  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices  (SEOOs),  OEO's 
Regional  Offices,  its  grantees,  and  its  contractors  were  made  more  fully  aware 
f  the  problems  and  special  needs  of  the  estimated  1,800,000  elderly  poor  reached 
nd  served  by  activities  and  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
971  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100  million. 

Specifically,  OEO's  increased  emphasis  on  the  elderly  poor  in  1971  was 
ehieved  by  the  following  means : 

1.  New  OEO  policy  directives  affecting  the  elderly  poor. 

2.  Organizational  changes  in  OEO  Headquarters  and  in  the  OEO  Regions 
affecting  the  elderly  poor. 

3.  OEO  national  survey  and  analysis  of  all  Agency  activities  and  pro- 
grams conducted  for  the  elderly  poor. 

4.  Increased  emphasis  on  OEO  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  pro- 
grams ( SOS) ,  conducted  exclusively  for  the  elderly  poor. 

5.  Similarly  increased  emphasis  on  OEO  multi-generational  programs, 
conducted  for  all  categories  of  the  poverty  population,  including  the  elderly 
poor. 
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6.  OEO  Special  Emphasis  programs  conducted  by  OEO's  Office  of  Legal 
Services  and  Office  of  Health  Affairs.  r^rv- 

7.  OEO  Research  and  Demonstration  programs  conducted  by  OEO  8 
Office  of  Program  Development. 

8.  OEO  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments  in 
activities  and  programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 

9.  OEO  support  contracts  with  national  organizations  working  with  the 

elderlv 

.   10.  OEO  participation  in  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging. 

New  OEO  Policy  Directives  for  Elderly  Poor  1971 

In    September    1971,    the    Office   of   Economic    Opportunity    issued   two   new 
Agency  directives  giving  added  emphasis  and  direction  to  OEO  programs  for  the 

eCOEOPStaff  Instruction  6170-1   entitled   "Older   Persons   Policy"   urges   OEO| 
Headquarters  and  Regional  staff  to  adhere  to  the  following  policy  guidelines : 

1  "The  elderly  shall  be  included  in  OEO  multi-generational  programs 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  reinforcement  of  the  societal  isolation  from 
which  they  already  suffer.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  understood  that 
where  there  is  a  large  geographical  concentration  of  the  elderly,  or  a  need 
to  meet  some  of  the  unique  health,  employment,  legal  or  other  needs  of  the 
elderly,  some  OEO  demonstration  programs  other  than  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services  (SOS)  should  be  designed  exclusively  for  senior  citizens, 
but  with  appropriate  links  to  allage  programs. 

2  The  elderly  require  a  balanced  income-service  strategy.  I  he  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  work  to  assure  that  the  elderly  know  about  and 
receive  the  Social  Security  or  Old  Age  Assistance  or  other  income-main- 
tenance benefits  and  social  services  for  which  they  are  eligible.  At  the  same 
time,  OEO  shall  continue  devising  and  testing  new  services  and  their  de- 
livery systems  as  models  for  other  Federal  agencies  and  for  the  non-gov- 
ernment sector  as  well.  . 

3.  OEO  and  OEO-fundecl  grantees  and  contractors  should  give  special  con- 
sideration in  hiring  to  qualified  older  workers,  consistent  with  Civil  Service 
regulations,  in  order  to  counter-balance  the  extensive  exclusion  they  en- 
counter in  the  general  labor  market." 
OEO  Instruction  6170-1  entitled  "Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Programming 
for  the  Elderly  Poor"  is  a  guide  "for  professional  staff  and  lay  citizens  at  the 
community  level  on  how  an  emphasis  for  the  elderly  poor  as  mandated  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  can  be  accomplished  through  programs  serving  al 
ages,  such  as  Community  Action  Agencies,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  Com 
prehensive  Health  Programs,  and  through  programs  serving  only  the  aged  fundec 
out  of  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services,  local  initiative  money  of  CAAs,  oi 
research  and  demonstration  projects." 

OEO  Organization  Changes  Affecting  Elderly  Poor,  1971 

OEO   HEADQUARTERS 

Iii  Ocotber,  1971,  responsibility  for  policy  coordination  for  OEO  programs  fo: 
the  elderly  poor  was  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Special  Programs,  whicl 
has  now  been  abolished,  to  the  new  Office  of  Program  Review.  The  Office  o: 
Program  Review  coordinates  its  policy  function  regarding  the  elderly  with  th 
OEO  Office  of  Operations  which,  in  turn,  has  responsibility  for  administeriiij 
both  the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  programs  designed  exclusively  fo 
the  elderly  poor,  and  the  multi-generational  programs  which  impact  upon  th 
elderly  poor. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Program  Review  is  Howard  Phillips,  who  alj 
serves  as  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  addi 
tion  to  his  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  elderly  poor,  Mr.  Phillips  is  als- 
charged  with  (1)  reviewing  the  full  spectrum  of  OEO  anti-poverty  activitie 
from  a  program  and  policy  perspective,  and  (2)  developing  new  antipovert; 
strategies  for  the  Agency. 

OEO  regions 

In  1971,  administrative  responsibility  for  program  areas  affecting  the  elderl; 
poor  was  transferred,  increasingly,  from  OEO  Headquarters  to  the  ten  OEO  R< 
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honal  Offices.  Each  OEO  Regional  oilier  now  baa  one  staff  specialist  assigned 
to  programs  for  tlie  elderly  poor.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Regional  Hpeciulltti 
on  Aging  Include  supervising  the  work  performance  of  the  Regional  Represent* 
Ive  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  who,  under  an  OEO  supiwri  contract, 
is  responsible  <<>  the  Agency   for  training  and   technical   assistance  programs 

Heel  Ing  the  elderly  poor. 

iii  1971,  the  OEO  Office  of  Operations  conducted  two  seminars  in  Washington, 
D.(\,  for  the  new  Regional  Specialists  on  Aging  to  provide  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation on  OEO  program  and  policy  mailers  affecting  the  elderly  poor,  Including 

such  topics  as  greater  use  of  the  voluntary   sector.   Legislation   under  Considera- 
tion, and  related  topics. 

As  a  result,  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging  held  in  December, 
11)71.  and  of  initiatives  since  undertaken  by  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming, 
OEO  Regional  Offices  are  beginning  to  participate  in  inter-agency  task  forces 
jesigned  to  coordinate  activities  and  programs  for  the  elderly  poor  at  the 
Regional  level,  including  the  funding-  and  sponsoring  of  inter-agency  demon- 
stration projects. 

National  Survey  of  OEO  Programs  for  Elderly  Poor,  1971 

During  1971,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  undertook  a  national  survey 
)f  activities  and  programs  for  the  elderly  poor  conducted  by  the  OEO  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  (CAA).  The  survey  was  completed  during  September- 
October,  1971,  and  has  yielded  comprehensive  data  for  further  analysis  regard- 
ing the  two  major  OEO  program  categories  for  the  elderly  poor: 

1.  Senior  Opportunities  Services  programs  operated  by  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

2.  Multi-generational  programs  for  the  elderly  poor  operated  by  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 

Results  of  the  national  survey  of  "CAA  Activities  and  Programs  for  Older 
Persons"  conducted  by  the  OEO  Office  of  Operations  appear  in  the  following 
;wo  sections  of  this  report  entitled  (1)  OEO  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
Programs,  1971,  and   (2)    OEO  Multi-Generational  Programs  for  Elderly  Poor, 

Ik)  i  JL. 

OEO  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  Programs    (SOS),  1971 

President  Nixon  in  his  Address  to  the  Closing  Session  of  the  White  House' 
conference  on  the  Aging  on  December  2, 1971,  stated  : 

"We  can  give  special  emphasis  to  services  that  will  help  people  live 
decent  and  dignified  lives  in  their  own  homes,  services  such  as  home  health- 
aides,  homemaker  and  nutritional  services,  home-delivered  meals  trans- 
portation assistance." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  SOS  programs  have  pioneered  in  the 
■rogram  emphasis  described  by  the  President  in  his  White  House  Conference 
»n  the  Aging  Address.  SOS  was  created  and  authorized  by  the  1967  Amendments' 
o  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  was  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the 
pecial  economic,  health,  employment,  welfare,  and  other  needs  of  the  elderly 
joor  above  the  age  of  60  in  projects  which  serve  and  employ  older  persons  as 
^exclusive  or  Predominant  participant  or  employee  group.  The  projects  deal 
nth  those  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  that  cannot  be  met  by  more  general 
'rograms  of  OEO  designed  to  serve  multi-generational  groups. 

Such  projects  develop  and  provide  new  employment,  volunteer  services,  and 

Tl^  stimulate  and  create  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy  gaps 
nd  deficiencies  in  existing  programs ;  and  attempt  to  modify  existing  eligibility 
equipments  and  program  structures  to  facilitate  the  greater  use  of,  and  par- 
icipation  in,  public  services  by  the  elderly  poor.  The  projects  provide  maximum 
pportunity  for  the  elderly  poor  to  develop,  direct,  and  administer  such  pro- 
rams  while  utilizing  existing  services  and  other  programs  to  the  maximum 
xtent  feasible. 

Ehe-^ndi?g^Lel  f0r  >SOS  P^Srams  has  risen  from  $6.8  million  in  1970  to 
8.0  million  m  1971,  of  which  $258,000  was  utilized  by  Community  Action  Agen- 
ies  to  benefit  Indian  and  Migrant  elderly  poor.  During  1971,  the  number  of  SOS 
rograms  increased  from  208  to  252  programs.  This  expansion  made  it  possible 
|  one  SOS  program  to  be  funded  in  each  of  48  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
rust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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Results  of  the  1971  national  survey  indicate  that  approximately  $10.0  million 
in  Federal  funds,  of  which  $2  million  was  local  initiative  money,  was  available 
to  SOS  programs.  In  addition,  approximately  50  programs  have  small  grants 
Title  III  (Older  Americans  Act)  totalling  some  $600,000.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  OEO  SOS  programs  are  classified  as  rural,  although  rural  SOS  pro- 
gram dollars  account  for  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  total  program  dollars. 

A  significant  disclosure  of  the  national  survey  is  the  high  rate  of  local,  non- 
Federal  support  for  SOS  programs,  which  is  approximately  $4.0  million,  or  40% 
of  the  $10.0  million  in  Federal  funds  available  to  SOS  programs.  This  local  sup- 
port ratio  far  exceeds  statutory  requirements  and  suggests  strong  interest  in 
SOS  programs  for  the  elderly  poor  by  local  governments,  local  institutions,  and 
local  communities.  Other  findings  of  the  survey  are  described  below  under  ap- 
propriate headings. 

VOLUNTARY    SERVICES 

Many  of  the  252  SOS  programs  in  1971  depended  significantly  upon  local  vol- 
unteers to  provide  services  to  the  elderly  poor.  Survey  results  indicate  that  a 
total  of  141,000  Americans  in  local  communities  volunteered  their  time  during 
1971  to  the  elderly  poor.  The  amount  of  aggregated  volunteer  time  amounted  to 
1,000  full-time  employees,  or  an  average  equivalent  of  four  full-time  persons  for 
each  SOS  program. 

SOS   PROGRAM   BENEFICIARIES 

In  1971,  SOS  programs  reached  and  served  a  total  of  800,000  elderly  poor— 
an  average,  approximately,  of  3,000  persons  in  each  SOS  program.  The  SOS 
programs  averaged  22,000  individual  services,  including  repetitive  services,  for 
the  year.  Based  on  a  study  in  1970,  the  median  age  of  SO'S  participants  is  71 
years. 

SOS   PROGRAM    COSTS 

The  average  cost  annually  for  each  individual  served  by  SOS  programs  in 
1971  was  $12  in  Federal  funds  and  $5  in  non-Federal  support  for  the  programs. 
This  annual  cost  is  to  be  compared  to  a  cost  of  $5,000  or  more  annually  for  in- 
stitutional care  for  the  elderly,  notwithstanding  costs  in  human  dignity  and 
happiness.  The  average  cost  for  individual  services  provided  by  »SOS  programs 
amounted  in  1971  to  $1.70  in  Federal  funds  and  $.68  in  non-Federal  funds. 

PROGRAM    CHARACTERISTICS 

Since  the  elderly  poor  vary  as  much  in  their  needs,  capabilities,  and  aspira- 
tions as  other  age  groups  in  the  poverty  population,  the  strategy  behind  most  SOS 
programming  efforts  is  to  devise  and  to  offer  a  multiplicity  of  integrated  services 
to  the  elderly  poor  in  central  and  convenient  locations.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments,  as  well  as  State  and  local  institu- 
tions, cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  providing  such  serv- 
ices through  centralized  delivery  systems,  wherever  possible. 

•Considering  the  advanced  age  of  most  participants  in  SOS  programs  (71  years 
of  age),  the  major  objective  in  SOS  programming  is  to  provide  physical  and 
psychological  supporting  services  to  the  elderly  poor  to  enable  them  to  remain, 
and  to  function,  in  their  own  homes — thus  preventing,  or  delaying,  the  unwelcome 
and  costly  alternatives  involved  for  the  elderly  when  they  must  enter  nursing 
homes  and  other  such  institutions. 

MAJOR    CATEGORIES    OF    SOS    SERVICES 

With  approximately  1,000  individual  SOS  Senior  Centers  in  operation  during 
1971  or  an  average  of  four  separate  centers  for  each  SOS  program  in  operation, 
the  following  information  based  on  the  OEO  national  survey  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  SOS  programs  providing  specific  major  categories  of  services : 
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Number  of  808  programs  offering  sen  <<< 

Ti/pr  of  service: 

1.  Civic  influence  and  action _  ]V) 

2.  Outreach  and  referral     oia 

3.  Home  health-aide  services [  7g 

4.  Other  health  services "__~~  77 

5.  Homemaker  services m 

6.  Housing  assistance " 2 180 

7.  Home  repair  services -)7 

8.  Handyman   services " 4K 

9.  Transportation  assistance ~ ^)1 

10.  Legal  services ^ 

11.  Employment  training  and  referral !__"__! *"'  123 

12.  Consumer  education 13'8 

13.  Other  education ~  112 

14.  Credit  unions — buying  clubs ~~  50 

15.  Home-delivered  meals " J;0 

16.  Congregate  meals "  59 

17.  Other  meals  programs ~  24 

18.  All-season  recreation  programs 175 

19.  Handicrafts    ^gO 

20.  Friendly   visiting  services I ~~  143 

21.  Telephone  reassurance  program iia 

22.  Other    '_ I I~~~  58 

INSTITUTIONAL    CHANGE   EFFECTED   BY    SOS 

Responses  to  OEO  survey  questionnaires  distributed  during  1971  revealed  ways 
in  which  local  communities  and  institutions  changed  and  improved  their  service 
delivery  systems  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  SOS  activities  and  programs  con- 
ducted m  these  communities.  Of  228  SOS  programs  out  of  252  that  reported 
survey  information  and  results,  105  SOS  programs  cited  the  following  significant 
changes  in  local  communities  : 

1.  Improved  food  stamp  accessibility 

2.  Reduced  transportation  fares 

3.  County  or  State  modifications  in  property  tax  laws 

4.  construction  of  new  housing  complexes 

Many  of  the  institutional  changes  resulting  from  SOS  programs  benefited  not 
only  the  elderly  poor  but  all  segments  of  the  poverty  population.  In  addition,  the 
OEO  national  survey  indicated  that  at  least  66  SOS  projects,  or  components  of 
projects  such  as  Senior  Centers,  credit  unions  and  buying  clubs,  have  been  "spun 
off"  and  are  now  operating  independently,  with  no  further  Federal  financial 
support. 

EVALUATION  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  CONTRACTOR  STUDY  OF  SOS 

In  1970,  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Contractor,  Kirschner  Associates, 
Incorporated,  completed  an  evaluation  of  SOS  programs  on  a  selective  yet  geo- 
graphically wide  basis.  Among  major  findings  of  the  contractor  previously  re- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  : 

1.  SOS  is  an  effective  means  for  identifying  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor. 

2.  SOS  programs  have  a  low  unit  cost  per  beneficiary. 

3.  The  elderly  participate  more  actively  in  special  programs  designed  for 
their  own  needs. 

4.  Opportunities  in  SOS  projects  have  produced  significant  improvements 
in  the  sense  of  dignity  and  in  the  physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  the 
elderly  poor. 
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5.  SOS  projects  are  enthusiastically  accepted  by  local  governments  and 
attract  a  more  generous  measure  of  community  support  than  other  types  of 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor.1 

OEO  Multi-Generational  Programs  for  Elderly  Poor,  1971 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  survey  of  Community  Action  Agencies  in 
1971  was  not  only  to  gather  and  classify  specific  program  characteristics  of  the 
252  SOS  programs  now  in  operation  nationwide,  but  to  collect  and  analyze  infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  possible,  concerning  the  wide  range  of  CAA  multi-genera-; 
tional  activities  and  programs  also  reaching  and  serving  the  elderly  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  800,000  elderly  poor  benefiting  from  SOS  programs,  results 
of  the  OEO  national  survey  indicate  that  over  1,000,000  elderly  poor  are  reached 
and  served  by  Community  Action  Agency  multi-generational  programs.  Survey" 
data  contained  responses  from  768  Community  Action  Agencies,  or  approximately 
85%  of  all  Community  Action  Agencies  currently  in  operation.  Relevant  findings 
of  the  survey  are  summarized  below  under  appropriate  headings. 
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PRIORITIES 

Of  768  Community  Action  Agencies  responding  to  OEO  questionnaires,  virtually 
100%  listed  the  elderly  poor  as  a  recognized  priority.  Half  of  the  CAAs  (375) 
reported  the  elderly  poor  as  one  of  a  series  of  ranked  priorities;  the  other  half 
included  the  elderly  poor  as  a  priority  under  such  categorical  needs  as  housing. 
health,  and  transportation. 

TITLE    I    MAINSTREAM    PROGRAMS 

President  Nixon  in  his  Address  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging 
on  December  2,  1971,  stated  : 

*T  have  also  ordered  that  our  job  programs  for  older  persons  with  low 

incomes  be  doubled  to  $26  million.   Under  this  program,  projects  such  as- 

Green  Thumb  and   Senior  Aides  have  demonstrated  that  older  America  m 

can  make  valuable  contributions  in  health,  education,  and  community  service 

projects,  even  as  they  earn  additional  income." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  through  its  Community  Action  Agencies 

actively  sponsors  manpower  programs  of  the  type  mentioned  by  the  President,  u 

conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  through  OEO  Title  I  delegated  funds 

In  1971,  approximately  110  Community  Action  Agencies  reported  that  they  op 

erate  the  following  manpower  programs  at  the  local  level :  dumber 

Program  ofCAA't 

1.  Green  thumb f1; 

2.  Green  light £ 

3.  Senior  aides J 

4.  Other  z< 

CAA  PROGRAM  SERVICES  FOR  ELDERLY  POOR  55  AND  OVER 

Of  all  Community  Action  Agencies  surveyed,  only  11%  reported  that  they  con 
duct  no  specific,  identifiable  services  or  programs  for  the  elderly  poor.  In  additio] 
to  the  228  Community  Action  Agencies  that  reported  operating  SOS  programs- 
A53  other  CAAs  reported  special  Senior  Citizens  programs. 

On  a  percentage  basis,  Community  Action  Agencies  reported  that  13.  <%  o 
their  °eneral  program  funds,  exclusive  of  SOS  programs,  benefit  the  elderly  poo 
a-ed  55  and  over.  Urban  CAAs  reported  11.6%  ;  rural  CAAs,  17.7%.  In  individua 
OEO  program  categories,  CAA  services  to  the  elderly  poor  ranged  from  2o.4<? 
for  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  to  5.2%  for  general  recreatio: 
programs. 

inr  Glen  Buroh  Director  of  the  University  of  California  Extension  Service,  Davis 
California    in  1J)70  summarized  the  potential  impact  of  SOS  programs  as  follows: 

'•The  OEO's  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  Program  potentially  constitutes  th 
most  powerful  force  now  operating  in  our  culture  to  bring  about  a  needed  restructuring  o 
The  educational  and  social  services,  both  professional  and  volunteer,  at  the  commun, 
level  Through  innovative  programming,  enlistment  of  new  personnel  and  involvement  o 
the  old  people  themselves  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs,  we  can  look  forward  t 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  approach  to  community  planning  for  the  aging. 
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Program*  title  gerving  00056  and  above  Ptroent 

1.  Legal  services 12.  T 

2.  Comprehensive  health L4.  i 

'A.  Emerg.  rood  ami  med.  services 26.4 

4.  CAA  administration s   I 

r>.  Neighborhood  sery.  systems 1 1  •; 

6.  Employment  programs 12.  0 

7.  OIC'S   1"»  .8 

8.  Adult   education 9.  7 

!>.   Housing    services 18.  1 

10.  Housing  development  corporations 1~>.  3 

11.  Community  health L8.  7 

12.  Consumer  action 18.  1 

13.  Cooperatives    13.5 

14.  Recreation    5.  2 

15.  General  social  services 11.  « 

16.  Other   14.8 

Percent  average  of  total 13.  7 

CAA  urban  funds 11.  6 

CAA  rural  funds 17.7 

OEO  Special  Emphasis  Programs  for  Elderly  Poor.  Offices  of  Legal  Services 
and  Health  Affairs,  1971 


office  of  legal  services 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  has  served  as  a  grantee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  since  1968.  The  current  NCSC  grant  for  $548,424  is  a 
terminal  grant  scheduled  to  end  on  April  30,  1972.  The  objectives  of  the  grant 
have  been  as  follows : 

1.  To  study  the  special  legal  and  para -legal  problems  faced  by  elderly 
low-income  citizens. 

2.  To  examine  the  under-utilization  of  the  OEO  Office  of  Legal  Services 
by  the  elderly  poor. 

3.  To  identify  the  body  of  law  and  administrative  practices  which 
adversely  affect  the  lives  of  the  elderly  poor. 

4.  To  change,  or  ameliorate,  the  effect  of  such  laws  and  administrative 
practices. 

5.  To  incorporate  effective  techniques  designed  by  the  grantee  (Legal 
Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly — LRSE)  into  operating  projects  of 
the  OEO  Office  of  Legal  Services. 

As  a  demonstration  or  special  emphasis  project,  LRSE  is  now  in  its  final 
phase.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  take  the  necessary  steps  (1)  to 
integrate  appropriate  results  of  the  experiment  into  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
and  Community  Action  Agency  programs,  and  (2)  to  assure  that  the  legal 
problems  of  the  elderly  poor  receive  the  attention  they  warrant. 


office  of  health  affairs 

The  OEO  Office  of  Health  Affairs  administers  five  programs  affecting  the  poor 
multi-generationally : 

1.  Comprehensive  health  services 

2.  Emergency  food  assistance 

3.  Family  planning 

4.  Alcoholism 

5.  Drug  addiction  and  mental  health 

Of  these  five  special  emphasis  programs,  Comprehensive  Health  Services  and 
Emergency  Food  Assistance,  in  particular,  reach  and  serve  the  elderly  poor, 
although  the  main  thrust  of  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  is  to  address  health 
issues  as  they  relate  to  poverty  in  terms  of  service  to  an  entire  community. 
The  goal  is  integrated,  comprehensive,  family-oriented  services.  Accordingly,  a 
more  categorical  approach  of  defining  a  specific  group  within  a  total  community 
has  been  avoided,  in  general. 

The  Office  of  Health  Affairs  estimates  that  in  1971  approximately  48,000 
persons  over  the  age  of  55  were  enrolled  in  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
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programs,  and  approximately  65,000  persons  in  the  same  age  category  received 
Emergency  Food  Assistance.  In  urban  areas,  the  elderly  poor  represented  15% 
of  all  registrants  for  Comprehensive  Health  Services;  in  rural  areas,  20%. 
Approximately  25%  of  the  beneficiaries  of  Emergency  Food  Assistance  hav<* 
been  the  elderly  poor  during  the  past  year. 

OEO  R&D  Programs  Conducted  for  Elderly  Poor,  Office  of  Program  of 
Program  Development,  1971 

The  OEO  Office  of  Program  Development  continues  to  plan  its  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  order  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  can  be 
applied  not  only  to  the  OEO  Community  Action  Agencies  and  to  other  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  but  also  to  public,  private,  and  volunteer  organizations 
which,  increasingly,  are  concerned  with  problems  of  the  elderly  poor.  Among 
OTO  R&D  projects  designed  to  benefit  the  elderly  poor  as  well  as  other  segments 
of  the  poverty  population  and  continued  during  1971  were  the  following  :2 

2  Project  Late  Start  formerly  conducted  for  OEO  by  NRTA/AARP  was  evaluated  In 
1971  by  a  Washington,  D.C.  firm. 

1.  Rural  Housing  Repair  projects  for  sub-standard  homes  for  the  elderly 
poor  in  four  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

2.  Community  Design  projects  involving  the  services  of  arcihtects,  city 
planners,  and  volunteers  in  low-income  communities  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  California. 

3.  Rural  Community  Deveolpment  projects  in  nine  States  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  problems  of  service  delivery  systems  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas. 

4.  Consumer  R&D  projects  in  several  urban,  metropolitan  areas. 
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rural  housing  repair  projects 

This  program  has  been  in  existence  since  1989*.  It  is  administered  by  the  East- 
ern Kentucky  Housing  Development  Corporation,  a  delegate  agency  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

Action  Council  in  eastern  Kentucky's  Leslie,  Knott,  Letcher,  and  Perry  Coun- 
ties. The  program  trains  the  elderly  poor  as  construction  workers  to  repair  homes 
owned  by  other  elderly  poor,  including  disabled  and  blind  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

Approximately  2,000  homes  have  been  repaired  since  the  program  was  first 
started  three  years  ago.  Approximately  1,000  elderly  poor  have  participated  in 
the  program,  most  of  whom  were  65  years  or  age  or  older.  In  1971,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  provided  the  grantee  with  $489,000.  The  program  also 
receives  financial  assistance  from  other  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  from  State 
organizations. 

community  design  projects 

No  new  research  and  demonstration  community  design  projects  were  under- 
taken during  1971.  However,  three  earlier  R&D  programs  of  this  type  were  con- 
tinued in  1971:  (1)  Urban  Planning  Aid,  Somerville,  Massachusetts;  (2)  Archi- 
tects Renewal  Committee,  Harlem,  New  York  (ARCH)  ;  and  (3)  Community 
Design  Center,  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  Urban  Planning  Aid  project,  first  undertaken  in  1969,  tests  the  efficacy  of 
providing  the  services  of  architects,  planners,  and  volunteers  to  community  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  assist  the  poor,  including  the  elderly  poor,  in  urban  com- 
munity planning.  The  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  have  been  among  the 
priorities  charged  to  the  grantee. 

In  1971,  the  Urban  Planning  Aid  grantee  received  $263,390  in  OEO  funds.  In 
June,  1971,  administration  of  the  grant  was  transferred  to  the  OEO  Regional 
Office  in  Boston,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  FAR  Program  to  decen- 
tralize government  operations. 

The  Architects  Renewal  Committee,  Harlem  (ARCH)  project,  first  undertaken 
in  1967,  has  held  responsible  to  OEO  for  developing  mechanisms  to  provide  free 
architectural  and  planning  services  to  the  poor,  including  the  elderly  poor. 
Architects  and  planners  assist  the  poor  in  expressing  their  needs  and  interests 
in  housing,  urban  renewal,  Model  Cities,  and  other  programs. 
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In  1871,  the  grantee  received  $289,415  in  OBO  fundi,  in  November  i;m  -.,1 
ministration  of  the  grant  was  transferred  to  the  OBO  Regional  Office  in  Ne* 
lork,  In  accordance  with  provisions  <>r  the  PAR  Program 

The  Community  Design  Center,  San  Francisco,  project  lirsi  undertaken  in 
1969,  is  responsible  to  OEO  Cor  conducting  training  programs  among  target 
poverty  groups  to  develop  indigenous  skills  in  community  development  and  cits 
Wanning,  ihe  grantee  utilises  students  and  volunteers  to  help  meet,  community 
heeds  for  specialized  architectural  and  planning  services,  in  L97J  the  arantee 
worked  to  rehabilitate  a  neglected  hotel  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  home  for  aged  Orientals. 

In  1071,  the  grantee  received  $204,826  in  OEO  funds.  Administration  of  the 
grant  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  OEO  Regional  Office  in  San  Francisco 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  FAR  Program. 

RURAL   COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT   PROJECTS 

Nine  OEO  State-rural  projects  have  been  attempting  to  overcome  complex 
problems  of  bringing  improved  services  and  new  delivery  systems  to  the  rural 
?2in  'JiS*™?*  ?°Sulated  rural  areas-  The  projects  have  been  underway  since 
1969.  Although  not  designed  specifically  for  the  elderly  poor,  they  reach  substan- 
tial numbers  of  the  elderly  poor  age  55  and  older.  Statistics  on  low-income  fam- 
ilies m  rural  areas  indicate  that  one  out  of  every  four  heads  of  households  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older. 

The  projects  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia 
Maryland,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  Experimental  programs 
have  been  conducted  in  leadership  training,  saturation  use  of  outreach  centers 
development  of  small  business  enterprises,  self-supporting  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  a  communications  system  to  increase  awareness  of  opportunities  and 
services  available  to  the  rural  poor. 

An  estimated  $0.3  million  of  OEO  funds  in  1971  was  directed  to  these  nine 
State-rural  projects,  in  terms  of  effect  on  the  elderly  poor. 

CONSUMER   RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Among  the  major  grantees  responsible  to  OEO  for  consumer  education  programs 
affecting  the  elderly  poor  are  : 

1.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Housing  Complex  and  Consumer  Affairs  Project. 

2.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Personal  Loan  Program. 

3.  Freedom  House  Enterprise,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Metropolitan  Cooperation  Service,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5.  Consumer  Action  Program,   Bedford-Stuyvesant,   New  York. 

6.  Neighborhood  Consumer  Information  Center  (NCIC),  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  A  small  number  (5)  of  credit  unions  supported  by  R&D  funds. 

In  1971,  an  estimated  $0.3  million  in  OEO  funds  was  directed  toward  the  elderly 
poor  in  these  consumer  research  and  demonstration  projects. 


PROJECT   LATE    START 

The  now  concluded  Project  Late  Start  was  independently  evaluated  in  1971  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  a  Washington,  D.C,  Contractor,  BLK 
Group,  Incorporated.  The  project  was  initially  a  research  and  demonstration 
effort  conducted  for  OEO  by  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  (NRTA) 
md  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP).  The  project  brought 
together  target  groups  of  the  elderly  poor  in  four  cities  for  ten  weeks  of  con- 
centrated group-educational  experience.  The  objectives  of  the  project  were:  (1) 
:o  familiarise  the  target  groups  with  available  services  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  poor;  (2)  to  motivate  the  groups  to  use  the  services  and  programs;  (3) 
;o  increase  the  community  involvement  and  personal  activities  level  of  the 
groups;  and  (4)  during  the  course  of  the  training  sessions,  to  provide  hot  meals, 
nedical  and  health  care,  and  small  stipends  as  a  means  of  improving  the  emo< 
tional  and  physical  health  of  the  participants. 

The  experimental  emphasis  of  the  project  was  on  the  use  of  a  "concerted  group 
jxperience"  as  a  technique  in  aiEe*Iibrat?n%  some  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
)oor.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  of  the  project  by  BLK,  Incorporated,  indi- 
cated that  Project  Late  Start  had  succeeded  in  meeting  initial  goals  in  education 
ind  information ;  medical  and  health  services  ;  nutritional  supplements  ;  stipends  ; 
nvolvement  and  socialization ;  and  development  of  latent  skills.  The  contractor 
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concluded  that  the  greatest  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  participants,  in  terms  of 
•before  and  after"  the  program,  occurred  in  improved  knowledge  about  social 
services  available  to  the  elderly,  in  increased  friendships,  and  in  increased  social 
activities.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  Project  Late  Start  had  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  others  in  the  communities  where  the  intensive  training 
sessions  had  been  conducted  for  ten  weeks.  The  communities  involved  made 
in-kind  contributions  to  the  participants. 

OEO   Cooperative  Efforts  With   Other  Federal  Agencies  in  Programs  for 

Elderly  Poor,   1971 

In  1971.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  supporting 
staff  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Domestic  Council  Task  Force  on  the 
Aging.  In  addition,  OEO  staff  participation  in  many  of  the  secretariats  for 
sections  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging  afforded  a  strengthen- 
ing of  cooperative  relationships  with  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Working  relationships  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  also  increased  in  1971, 
both  the  AOA  Headquarters  and  Regional  levels. 
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NUTRITION SOCIAL    SERVICES    FOR    THE   ELDERLY 

In  June,  1971,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department  oi 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  entered  into  an  Agreement  to  conduct  a  joint 
research  and  demonstration  program  to  test  delivery  of  coordinated  social  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  with  nutrition  as  the  core  service.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  agreed  to  provide  $2  million  for  the  project;  HEW  (Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service),  $400,000. 

The  project  originated  with  testimony  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  on  Aging 
John  B.  Martin,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  Sep 
tember  24, 1970.  At  that  time,  Commissioner  Martin  stated  : 

"We  need  to  test  the  operations  of  a  social  service  network  which  include* 
nutrition  service  among  the  services  which  it  delivers  to  older  persons." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  provides  program  and  policy  guidance  t< 
the  project.  OEO  will  also  develop  and  undertake  an  evaluation  of  the  project 
in  conjunction  with  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  SRS,  in  turn,  will  be  responsible  fo 
all  administrative  support,  grants,  and  contracts.  The  program  will  be  conducte< 
throughout  1972  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in  three  counties  of  Florida. 

PROGRAM    OBJECTIVES 

The  program  objectives  are  twofold  : 

1.  To  provide  demonstrations  of  meals  and  nutrition  education  program 
for  persons  aged  60  and  older,  as  integrated  components  of  existing  o 
developing  systems  of  comprehensive  social  services. 

2.  To  develop  a  "how  to  do  it"  handbook  containing  data  and  guideline 
on  standard  costs  for  use  by  States  and  service  areas  within  States,  so  tha 
others  may  be  able  to  initiate,  organize,  develop,  and  operate  such  programs 

CHICAGO   PROJECT 

The  Chicago  project  is  coordinated  by  the  Division  for  Senior  Citizens  of  th 
Chicago  Department  of  Human  Resources,  which  for  the  past  three  years  ha 
been  operating  the  largest  meals  program  funded  by  the  Administration  on  Aginj 

The  Division  for  'Senior  Citizens  will  establish  four  to  six  core  sites,  at  whic 
comprehensive  services  will  be  made  available  to  the  elderly,  including  specie 
transportation  services.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  elderly  poor.  Th 
Division  will  work  with  numerous  Federal,  State,  and  local  institutions. 

FLORIDA   PROJECT 

The  Florida  project  is  coordinated  by  the  Division  of  Family  Services  of  th 
Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  which  is  a  Stat 
agency  responsible  for  operating  the  Older  Americans  Act  Title  III  Program  an 
public  assistance  services  programs. 

The  three  counties  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State :  Palm  Beac 
County,  Pinellas  County,  and  Dade  County   (Miami).  The  Florida  project  wi 
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:7''  lengthening  or  expanding  existing  resource  rather  than  develop- 

toenl  of  Qew  resources.  Ajnong  the  services  to  be  provi are:  (1)  transporti- 

ion  U>)  nutriion,  (3)  housing  assistance,  (4)  day  care,  (G)  humemake?  , 
h«'.n»/Miv.  (7)  health  education,  (8)  legal  services,  and  (9)  services  related  to 

social  isolation. 

A  strong  research  evaluation  component  has  been  bull!  into  both  the  Chicago 
and  Florida  projects. 

OKO-II  KW-AOA     PROJECT 

in  addition  to  the  Nutrition-Social  Services  Project,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  also  participating  in  a  multi-agency  effort  in  Wisconsin  !<>  develop 
v  I1, SXl de  model,for  ;l»  information  and  referral  system  for  the  elderly  poof 
No  UBU  funds  are  involved. 

GEO   SUI'POKT   CONTBACT   WlTB    NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON    A.QING,    li»71 

Since  1W5,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  entered  into  .-i  series  of 
annnual  contracts  with  the  National  Council  on  Aging.  In  11)71  the  OEO  con- 
tract with  NCJOA  was  renewed  for  *<><>l\(H)0. 

In  its  contracts,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  stipulates  that  the  contrac- 
tor will  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  Community  Action  Agencies 
Mate  Economic  Opportunity  Offices,  OEO  Regional  Offices  and  OEO  Headquar- 
ters on  matters  pertaining  to  the  elderly. 

In  1971,  the  contractor  provided  training  and  technical  assistance  to  200  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies.  In  organizations  and  other  minority  groups  Eor  the  1971 
\\  esterii  Indian  Conference  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  contractor  provided  the 
leadership  training. 

In  connection  with  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  the  contractor 
sponsored  a  series  of  "Regional  Institutes"  during  1971  to  emphasize  the  prob- 
lems, priorities,  and  needs  of  the  elderly  poor.  Resolutions  formulated  by  Indian 
participants  in  the  contractors  Northwestern  Regional  Institute  were  instru- 
mental in  increasing  the  number  of  Indian  representatives  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging.  The  contractor  also  worked  to  increase  Mexican- 
American  participation  in  the  White  House  Conference. 

OEO  Participation  in  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  1971 

Mr.  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  en- 
couraged active  participation  of  the  Agency  in  all  phases  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  by  issuing  directives  to  all  OEO  Regional  Office*  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Offices,  and  the  OEO  Headquarters.  In  turn,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  Community  Action  Agencies  were  urged  to  participate  in  various 
planning  programs  at  the  State  level  related  to  the  White  House  Conference. 

OEO  Headquarters  staff  served  on  the  various  secretariats  of  the  White  House 
Conference  and  were  actively  involved  in  planning  several  of  the  "Special  Con- 
cerns" Sessions.  In  addition,  all  members  of  the  OEO  Older  Persons  Advisory 
Committee  served  as  delegates  to  the  Conference.  The  Committee  prepared  a 
"Manifesto  for  the  Elderly  Poor"  distributed  to  Conference  Delegates,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  several  recommendations  to  emerge  from  the  Conference 

The  OEO  Older  Persons  Advisory  Committee  directed  most  of  its  efforts  in 
1971  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging.  The  Committee  Chairman, 
Mr.  Tony  Kubek,  wrote  all  governors  to  urge  the  appointment  of  the  elderly  poor 
to  State  Delegations  to  the  Conference.  A  majority  of  the  governors  responded 
and  indicated  their  intent  to  cooperate  with  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Current  members  of  the  OEO  Older  Persons  Advisory  Committee  are : 

Tony  Kubek,  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  Chairman;  Robert  Blue,  Eagle  Grove, 
Iowa,  Co-Chairman ;  Albert  Abrams,  Albany,  New  York ;  Cruz  Alvarez 
Mesilla,  New  Mexico;  Chester  Blubaugh,  Lebanon,  Indiana;  Orin  Crump' 
Sandy,  Utah;  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Johns,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Dr  Donald 
Kent,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  Durham,  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Angela  Little  Beaver,  Winnebago,  Nebraska:  Mother' Berna- 
dette  de  Lourdes,  Trumbull,  Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  Denver  Colo- 
rado;  Mrs.  Ida  May  Petty,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  John  Pioda  Atlanta 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Mary  Powell,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Miss  Ollie  Randall,  New  York' 
New  York;  Bernard  van  Rensselaer,  Washington,  DC:  Reverend  Richard 
Waggy,  Brighton,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Minnie  Wooden,  Washington  DC  ■ 
Mrs.  Sally  Wren,  Edmonds,  Washington. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  I  mention  these  few  to  establish  a  basis  for  discussion 
of  the  benefits  we  expect  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  major  elements  of 
the  administration's  proposal  are  enacted  into  law. 

The  area  planning  and  State  planning  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendments  will  rationalize  the  application  of  OEO's  funding  re- 
sources by  fitting  them  into  comprehensive  plans  which  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  needs,  existing  services,  and  priorities  of  the  area  or 
State. 

The  program  guidelines  for  our  senior  opportunities  and  services 
programs  already  require  the  submission  of  funding  applications  to 
the  State  agency  on  aging  for  guidance  and  comment. 

In  the  absence  of  comprehensive  planning  such  as  is  envisioned  in 
the  proposed  amendments,  however,  proposals  tend  to  be  approved  or 
rejected  without  consideration  of  overall  need  and  service  availability. 

The  result,  unfortunately,  is  that  the  agencies  with  the  most  adroit 
orantsmen  are  likelv  to  be  funded  while  other  communities,  often  with 
greater  needs  and  fewer  resources,  are  left  without  funding.  Compre- 
hensive area  planning"  will  set  priorities,  assess  needs  and  available 
resources,  and  assist  GEO  in  making  its  fund  allocations  on  a  sounder 
and  more  rational  basis. 

Other  resources  such  as  the  training  and  technical  assistance  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  Federal  agencies,  or  federally  funded  agencies, 
as  well  as  State  and  private  agencies  will  be  rationalized  and  coordi- 
nated to  maximize  their  coverage  and  effectiveness. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  welcomes  the  planning  system 
authorized  by  the  amendments  and  expects  all  of  ^  the  community 
action  agencies  to  plav  an  active  and  supportive  role  in  area  planning 
mechanisms  and  its  State  Offices  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  be 
active  participants  in  the  State  planning  effort. 

At  each  of  its  10  regional  offices,  OEO  has  aging  program  coordi- 
nators who  are  readv  to  work  with  the  regional  representatives  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  other  Federal  departments  through  the 
development  of  Regional  Council  Task  Forces  on  Aging. 

At  the  local  level,  the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  (SOS) 
programs  have  tended  to  specialize  and  develop  expertise  in  such 
areas  as  outreach  and  the  involvement  of  older  persons  themselves  in 
program  planning  and  operation.  These  specialized  experiences  and 
skills  can  contribute  to  the  comprehensive  area  program  and  be  used 
bv  all  of  the  components  of  the  program. 

In  one  of  the  AOA's  areawide  model  programs  in  Maine,  for 
example,  the  three  community  action  agencies  within  the  planning 
area  contribute  the  outreach  capacity  so  necessary  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  entire  comprehensive  program. 

At  the  national  level,  a  working  task  force,  including  headquarters, 
regional,  and  State  representatives  of  OEO  and  AOA  alreadv  has 
bPen  pstablished  to  develop  plans  and  procedures  to  strengthen  the 
coordination  of  the  older  persons  program  efforts  of  both  agencies 
and  stimulate  the  effective  participation  of  the  OEO  network  in  the 
planning  strategies  proposed  bv  the  amendments. 

It  i*  the  expectation  of  OEO  and  AOA  that  the  resources  of  OEO, 
including  the  staffs  and  boards  of  the  communitv  action  agencies,can 
both  facilitate  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  elderly  poor  in  a; given 
community,  and  also  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  receiving  the  opinions 
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|nd  reactions  of  the  elderly  poor  regarding  their  needs  and  the  effec 
Iveness  of  Government  programs  in  serving  those  needs. 

In  the  same  way,  under  the  new  procedures  for  planning  and 
coordination,  the  community  action  network  developed  by  OEO  will 
k  able  to  work  with  all  Federal  agencies  insofar  as  their  programs 
■elate  to  the  elderb  poor.  AJbsenl  the  coordinating  function  of  AO A, 
this  resource  may  be  utilized  or  not,  in  a  given  community. 

The  effect  of  the  new  approach  will  be  to  provide  a 'focus  and 
Ipordination  of  initiatives  in  the  field  of  aging  all  the  way  from 
Washington  through  the  local  communities,  while  at  the  same  time 
feaving  the  greatest  measure  of  flexibility  to  the  local  communities 
in  formulating  their  own  strategies  to  meet  their  own  problems. 

Coordination  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
will  serve  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  by  different  agencies;  it 
will  permit  different  programs  carried  on  by  the  different  departments 
:o  complement  one  another. 

Thus,  while  at  present  OEO  in  its  conduct  of  a  project  under  its 
senior  opportunities  and  services  program,  can  only  command  its  own 
resources  in  tailoring  the  project,  under  the  new  approach,  AOA  coor- 
iiuation  will  facilitate  calling  upon  resources  of  other  agencies  which 
nay  most  beneficially  be  combined  with  OEO's  own  resources. 

But  the  element  of  improved  Federal  coordination  will  be  made  im- 
measurably more  effective  as  a  result  of  the  significantly  improved 
tanning  process  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  perception  of  the 
feeds  of  the  elderly  poor  at  the  local  level  will  take  into  account  the 
special  problems  of  the  local  community. 

As  the  local  plan  is  developed  and  sent  forward  to  the  State  and 
:hen  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  first  time  to 
latch,  in  a  single  place,  a  listing  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  with  a  list- 
kg  of  the  governmental  resources  available  to  meet  those  needs. 

By  channeling  more  resources  into  the  creation  and  strengthening  of 
ocal  planning  agencies,  this  approach  makes  it  easier  for  the  elderly 
X)  communicate  with  government.  Instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  agencies, 
possibly  very  remote  geographically,  there  will  be  a  single  planning 
igency  in  each  part  of  their  State,  to  whom  the  elderly  can  communi- 
cate their  needs. 

The  sense  of  isolation  is  one  of  the  harshest  burdens  borne  by  the 
'klerly ;  surely  the  government  should  try  to  be  as  accessible  and  as 
;lose  as  possible. 

One  great  advantage  embodied  in  the  approach  of  H.R.  13925  is  that 
I  allows  the  agencies  which  have  built  up  expertise  in  a  particular 
irea  to  apply  that  expertise  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
vhile  at  the  same  time  building  in  the  specialized  experience  developed 
>y  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  State  and  local  planning 
igencies. 

Thus,  for  example,  OEO  has,  as  an  agency,  expertise  in  the  whole 
*ange  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  including  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
)oor.  We  will  be  able,  under  the  new  procedure,  to  make  that  expertise 
ivailable  to  all  the  Federal  agencies  carrying  on  programs  affecting 
he  elderly  poor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  agency  is  expected  to  administer  all 
n-ograms  affecting  the  aging,  the  same  agency  cannot  ordinarily  be 
jxpected  to  possess  composite  expertise  regarding  such  specialized  and 
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diverse  subjects  as,  for  example,  transportation,  farming,  employment,, 
housing,  and  poverty. 

When  so  many  pressing  problems  compete  for  limited  resources,  it 
is  incumbent  on  government  to  find  the  most  efficient  possible  method 
for  delivering  assistance. 

We  at  OEO  believe  that  H.K.  13925  offers  great  opportunities  for 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies,  for  developing  plans 
that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  local  communities,  and  taking  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  diverse  competence  which  has  been  developed 
by  different  agencies. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  my  colleagues  at  the  table.  On  my  right,  J.  Milton 
Williams,  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  OEO,  and  Irven  Eitrem,  Chief 
of  Older  Persons  Division,  and  on  my  left,  Richard  Redenius,  Acting 
Deputy  Controller. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phillips.  Let  me  at  the 
outset  complement  you  on  one  sentence  in  your  testimony  to  which  I 
responded  very  warmly,  where  you  say,  "A  bits-and-pieces  approach 
is  a  thoroughly  inadequate  response  to  the  massive  and  real  difficulties 
which  exist." 

It  is  indeed  precisely  that  judgment  that  was  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  my  having  entered  H.R.  12017.  If  you  read  the  section 
"Findings  and  Purposes,"  one  purpose  is  to  make  available  compre- 
hensive programs  which  include  a  full  range  of  health,  education, 
and  social  services  to  older  people. 

So  I  take  it  at  least  philosophically  we  are  on  all  fours. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Let  me  say  I  appreciate  your  approval  of  that  sen- 
tence and  I  hope  you  may  find  others  with  which  to  agree.  As  Secretary 
Richardson  indicated  the  other  day,  certainly  your  objectives  and 
those  of  the  administration  in  putting  forth  its  bill — namely,  to  expand 
the  efficiency  and  scope  of  services  to  the  elderly — are  similar.  I  see 
many  actual  and  potential  areas  of  agreement  between  the  two  pieces 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  One  of  the 
concerns  I  have  is  represented  by  some  of  your  testimony  about  some 
of  the  kinds  of  projects  that  OEO  had  been  sponsoring  for  the  elderly 
poor.  At  what  point  will  the  States  and  cities  pick  up  these  programs 
from  OEO  and  put  State  money  and  local  money  into  them?  Other- 
wise you  won't  have  enough  money  in  your  OEO  budget  to  support 
these  programs. 

When  are  we  going  to  see  a  little  local  and  State  support? 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  are  correct.  Even  if  OEO's  budget  were  increased 
tenfold  we  could  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  As  I  indi- 
cated, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  focus  our  efforts  on  broadening  par- 
ticipation and  support  to  our  constituents  and  clientele  by  the  major 
institutions  of  society. 

One  of  the  areas  we  can  point  to  where  we  are  making  progress 
is  the  senior  opportunities  and  services  program.  Roughly  $1m 
million  in  Federal  funds  is  involved,  while  $5  million  in  other  re- 
sources from  public,  private,  and  State  have  been  added.  This  is  much 
more  than  required. 

We  regard  this  as  testimony  to  not  only  the  needs  but  to  the  success 
of  our  programs.  It  does  set  a  good  example  in  showing  that  where 
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possible  to  attract    additional 


the  programs  arc   worthwhile   it  Is 

resources. 
Air.  Brademas.  1  appreciate  that,  bul  don't  find  if  all  together  an 

encouraging  response  because  as  we  have  said  on  tins  subcommittee, 
](  appears  m  program  after  program,  Slates  and  local  governments 
simply  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  spend  money.  They  expect  Uncle 
Sam  to  pick  up  the  tab  on  all  these  programs  except  they  would  then 
like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  deciding  how  the  money  is  going  to  be 
spent.  That  is  what  troubles  me  about  the  administration's  bill;  for, 
as  I  understand  if, you  would  in  effect,  allow  the  States  to  set  (he  priori- 
lies  for  programs  for  the  elderly  poor  and  in  effect  have  a  veto  over 
which  proposals  will  be  supported  and  which  not. 

If  I  don't  understand,  please  correct  me. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mv  understanding  is  that  the  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  State  are  fully  subject  to  veto  by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  not  my  question.  My  question  is  what  do  1 
do  if  I  am  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  want  to  get  a  program  launched 
for  the  elderly  poor  which  the  State  opposes?  Under  your  amend- 
ments, is  it  within  the  prerogative  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  veto  that 
program  before  it  comes  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  my  understanding  it  would  be  possible  for  an  area 
or  State  planning  agency  to  limit  the  information  which  it  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Government  but  that  that  information  could  reach 
the  Federal  Government  through  other  channels  and  through  direct 
application  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  sound  like  a  Congressman. 

In  other  words,  the  State  of  Indiana  could  say  to  the  local  com- 
munity :  "Forget  it,  we  don't  agree  with  you  so  you  are  not  goinir  to 
get  funded  because  we  say  so,"  even  though  it  is  not  State  money,  it  is 
Federal  money.  Is  that  the  heart  of  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  except  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
review  the  plans  put  forth  by  the  State  agencies  and  surely  with  the 
various  types  of  information  available  to  Members  of  Congress,  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch.  If  a  compelling  need  were  put  for- 
ward, I  believe  it  would  have  the  full  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair 
hearing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Yours  is  a  simple  childlike  faith  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  saying  that  hearing  would  always  lead  to 
satisfaction. 

"  Mr.  Brademas.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  operation  of  Action  a^en- 
eies  since  OEO  was  written  into  law  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Do  you  think  Action  agencies  regard  OEO  as  their 
warm  friend  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Part  of  the  mission  of  Communitv  Action  is  to  help 
poor  people  and  their  interests  don't  always  coincide  with  the  Govern- 
ment's view. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Precisely  mv  point.  Therefore,  why  should  we  give 
control  over  the  programs  to  State  governments  who  are  not  required 
to  nut  up  a  substantial  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  Federal  Government  would  be  able  to  exert  some 
discipline  over  the  State  by  reason  of  its  share.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  veto  the  plans  or  change  the  plans  submitted  by 
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the  State  agencies.  Nothing  can  ever  be  perfectly  assured  in  our  society 
as  long  as  free  men  disagree. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  understand,  but  since  you  have  already  agreed  that 
the  interests  of  the  poor  are  not  always  constant  with  the  interests  of 
State  governments,  why  not  let  the  poor  apply  through  their  local  com- 
munities to  the  Federal  Government.  Then  if  the  State  government 
wants  to  complain,  it  can. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  can  do  that  through  application  to  particular 
Federal  departments.  I  particularly  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
concept  of  majority  rule  and  Federal  accountability  to  the  majority 
rule  of  duly  elected  local  governments.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
voice  for  the  poor  through  community  action  agencies  and  other 
agencies. 

There  should  also  be  an  opportunity  for  a  majority  of  the  citizens  in 
a  locality  or  State  to  have  their  views  conveyed  through  elected  public 
officials. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  whole  reason  for  establishing  the  OEO  is  that 
the  poor  minority  were  being  ignored  by  the  majority.  Are  you  an 
advocate  for  the  poor  or  the  State  government  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  regard  my  principal  constituency  to  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Maybe  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Pliillips.  As  members  of  the  executive  branch,  we  are  required 
to  carry  forth  the  policies  of  the  executive  branch.  The  President  was 
elected  by  all  the  people  to  do  that.  I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  poor  through  OEO  and  through  our  Community  Action  agen- 
cies, which  are  doing  a  good  job,  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of 
government. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  that  in  a  society  where  there  is  majority 
rule,  in  the  final  analysis  the  majority  has  the  right  and  properly  so,  to 
decide  how  those  resources  allocated  to  government  will  be  assigned. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  should  not  be  resources  which  of  necessity 
are  categorically  assigned  to  minority  groups,  groups  which  may  not 
constitute  part  of  a  majority. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  find  that  a  depressing  response  in  this  year  from  an 
official  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  poor. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  precisely  because  I  am  concerned  about  the  poor 
that  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  administration's  recommendations. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  we  have  suffered  is  that  under  previous  sys- 
tems, where  planning  has  been  called  for  but  procedures  for  planning 
not  adequately  spelled  out,  the  poor  often  have  not  been  heard  because 
of  the  potential  conflict  of  interest  with  other  elements  of  society.  Un- 
der this  planning  system,  it  is  possible  for  the  interests  of  the  poor  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  their  merits  and  not  on  the  strength  of 
their  political  numbers  or  other  factors. 

I  think  though  we  may  have  a  different  philosophical  way  of  solving 
the  problem,  we  have  an  equal  concern,  certainly,  for  addressing  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  lower  income  portion  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Brademas.  To  paraphrase  a  previous  witness,  the  GEO  appar- 
entlv  follows  the  election  returns. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  executive  branch  to 
be  responsive  to  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  BraBEMAS.  Thai  is  bad  news  for- 1  lie  poor. 

Mr.  Phtt,t,tps.  Not  Decessarily,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
beople  m  the  CJnited  States  are  as  compassionate  as  von  or  I. ' 
Mr.  Brademas.  How  much  money  is  being  spent  by  0E0  for  the 

elderly? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Roughly  $108  million  is  being  spent  this  year.  That 

is  a  substantial  increase  over  expenditures  in  previous   years.  The 
SOS  program  has  virtually  doubled  under  this  administration. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  can  you  tell  us 

Mr.  Phillips.  By  the  way,  it  is  not  enough  and  we  are  taking  steps 
m  a  number  of  areas  to  make  further  progress.  A  former  member 
of  your  staff,  Mr.  Ted  Tetzlaff,  is  doing  a  superb  job  in  terms  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  increasing  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
health  problems,  et  cetera,  increasing  the  number  of  elderly  on  our 
boards  and  the  number  of  elderly  attorneys  on  our  legal  services  sta  ffs. 
We  published  policy  issuances  this  past  fall  which  recognized  that  in 
the  past  not  enough  had  been  done  to  give  the  elderly  poor  their  fair 
share  of  the  dollars  at  our  command. 

Mr.  Brademas.  How  many  poor  people  do  we  have  in  the  United 
States  today? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  figure  is  roughly  25  million. 

Mr.  Brademas.  How  many  of  those  do  you  regard  as  fitting  the 
definition  of  the  elderly  poor? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  believe  it  is  one-fifth  of  that  number. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  are  spending  you  say,  a  little  over  $100  million? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  one-seventh  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Pretty  poor  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the  last  administra- 
tion's record. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  understand,  but  I  would  be  as  critical  of  them 
as  I  am  of  you. 

One  last  question,  if  you  propose  in  your  amendment  to  give  State 
governments  so  great  a  vote  of  confidence  by  giving  them  control  of 
these  programs,  surely  there  must  be  more  evidence  at  hand  than  an 
expression  of  hope  that  State  governments  will  indeed  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor. 
^Now,  the  reason  I  put  this  question  to  you  is  based  on  the  experience 
of  sitting  on  this  committee  a  number  of  years  and  seeing  in  area 
after  area  the  State  government  fail  to  pay  any  attention  to  these 
problems,  which  range  from  preschool  child  developments,  to  legal 
services  for  the  elderly,  nutrition,  and  many  others. 

It  is  only,  apparently,  when  the  Federal  Government  decides  to  move 
to  initiate  some  programs  that  we  begin  to  hear  from  the  State  govern- 
ments, "Thank  you  very  much,  we  would  like  to  have  control  of  spend- 
ing- the  money." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  for  so  long  been  so  singularly  un- 
responsive to  these  problems,  and  in  view,  as  you  already  agreed,  of 
the  fact  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  interest 
between  many  State  governments  and  the  poor,  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  basis  of  your  hope. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  they  all  became  Christians  overnight,  but 
is  there  some  basis  for  that  position  ? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  T  am  not  sure  I  want  them  to  all  become  Christians, 
being  Jewish  myself. 

Air.  Brademas.  Committed  to  social  justice,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  disagree  with  your  basic  premise  that  States  do 
indeed  have  control,  because  in  the  final  analysis,  the  responsibility  for 
the  way  in  which  these  funds  are  to  be  spent  reposes  in  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  States  should  have  heavy 
matching  responsibilities  for  State  dollars  and  I  think  the  provisions 
in  the  administration's  plan  are  a  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Beademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Philips.  I  appreciate 
your  response  to  my  questions.  You  can  see  at  least  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions that  I,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  have  with  regard  to  the 
amendments.  But  I  will  try  to  look  at  your  recommendations  with  as 
much  hope  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Hansen? 

Mr.  Haxsex.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment you  on  a  fine  statement,  one  that  reads  very  well  and  offers  some 
hopes  and  goals  that  are  certainly  yet  to  be  realized.  If  we  can  achieve 
even  a  larger  measure  of  what  is  set  out  as  the  list  of  objectives  of  this 
legislation,  I  think  we  will  have  made  some  remarkable  progress. 

I  would  just  record  my  own  agreement  with  the  philosophical  con- 
victions just  raised  and  agree  with  what  I  understand  to  be  your  own 
view,  which  is  that  the  concept  of  majority  rule  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  sensitivity  and  the  willingness  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
minorities. 

T  think  if  we  do  our  iob  well — those  in  the  executive  branch  with 
responsibility,  those  in  Congress,  and  others  with  positions  of  leader- 
ship—to form  an  enlightened  majority,  they  will  be  willing  to  assume 
the  burden  and  take  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to  meet  our  natural 
responsibility  to  the  poor,  those  who  are  unfortunate. 

Let  me  sav  also,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  as  I  understand  the 
administration's  proposal,  it  does  not  surrender  some  Federal  contro1 
to  the  States  but,  in  fact,  provides  some  additional  leverage  so  the 
States  can  be  moved  to  do  the  thing  thev  ought  to  do  and  the  thrusl 
is  primarily  in  administrative  changes  that  will  make  possible,  if  il 
works,  make  possible  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  a  whole  range  ol 
resources  and  services  to  be  made  available  to  the  people  who  are  ir 
need  of  them,  if  I  understand  correctly. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct,  the  chief  value  of  the  administrator 
plan  as  we  see  it  is  that  it  spells  out  a  specific  procedure  that  will  resull 
in  more  comprehensive  planning  for  the  needs  of  the  elderlv  so  th( 
plans  do  not  reflect  merely  the  loudest  voice  or  the  most  skilled  ad' 
vocate  but  afford  those  people  making  the  decisions  the  opportunity 
to  take  into  account  all  the  needs  that  exist. 

We  would  combine  on  ihe  one  hand,  what  I  think  the  chairmai 
would  perceive  as  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  sensitivity  to  needs 
and  local  problems,  which,  by  definition,  exists  at  the  State  and  loca 
level. 

T  -would  like  to  describe  the  procedures  for  the  interagency  coopera 
tion  which  we  envision.  EssentiaHv,  the  AOA  would  serve  as  the  leac 
agency  nnd  on  an  annual  basis  would  seek  from  Federal  agencies 
which  administer  programs  of  significant  impact  for  the  elderly,  first 


dentification  oi  those  programs  and  estimates  of  resources;  secondh 

dentification  on  a -State  basis,  of  the  specific  amounts  avail ■ 2  the 

rffamza  tions  ,„  the  State   lor  programs  and   projects  affecting  the 

elderly,   together  with    information    wind,    recipients   , simply 

n  makingou*  applications.  '  '  • 

The  next  step  would  be  for  AOA  to  transmit  information  received  to 
5tate  agencies  to  assist  in  planning  efforts.  When,  i  lie  State  acencv  on 
tgmg  submits  its  State  plan,  each  Federal  department  an#  agJncy 
uvolvmg  the  plan  wi  1  have  (ho  opportunity  to  approve  or  mod  f v 
™  am<]),m  available  mcluded  in  the  plan  lor  the  coming  year  with 
he  understanding  it  can  review  its  allocation  on  a  quarterly  basis 

i  iiis  (loos  not  diminish  m  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments to  control  their  own  allocat  ions  but  does  give  I  hem  uot  only 
he  chance,  but  the  lad  of  seeing  what  is  being  done  by  oi  her  agencies 
n  other  respects  and  how  their  piece  of  the  action  fits  in  with  the  rest 
'1  the  action. 

With  regard  to  State  plans  and  grant  applications,  AOA  will  pre- 
>are  tor  Federal  agencies,  which  it  previously  canvassed,  a  list  of 
ftate  agencies  designated  by  the  respective  Governors  and  AO  \  will 
sk  the  State  to  submit  a  copy  of  grant  applications  through  the  State- 
esignated  agencies  within  the  granting  State  for  review  and  com- 
lents.  I  he  State  agency  will  indicate  whether  it  intends  to  comment. 

So  m  other  words,  the  State  agency  would  not  have  a  veto  on  what 
ras  coming  into  the  Federal  departments  but  could  provide  its  own 
lews  and  the  appropriate  Federal  department  would  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  that  would  affect  its  plans. 

The  potential  grantee  forwards  the  comments  of  the  State  agencv 
multaneously  to  AOA  and,  at  its  discretion,  the  Administration  on 
.gmg  refers  to  the  affected  Federal  agency  problems  which  have 
een  raised  by  the  State  agency.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  AO  V  will 
ot  have  the  formal  power  to  approve,  deny  or  delay  unduly  the  final 
stion  by  a  responsible  agency. 

I  think  that  is  an  essential  summary  of  the  procedure 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  yon. 

Mrs.  Mink  (presiding).  T  wonld  like  to  ask  some  questions  based 
l  responses  you  made  to  the  chairman's  inquiries.  Could  you  identify 
ie  section  of  the  administration  bill  13925  which  permits  the  consid- 
•ation  of  applications  by  other  than  the  designated  State  agency 
hien  you  said  you  believe  the  legislation  permitted  ? 
Mr  Phillips.  Well,  what  I  intended  to  convey  was  that  without 
gard  to  the  administration's  amendment  in  the  present  bill,  under 
Le  present  law,  individual  agencies  can  apply  directly  to  the  various 
ederal  agencies  and  can  make  proposals  known  to  them.  I  wasn't 
ferring  to  a  specific  portion  of  the  amendments,  I  was  merely  indi- 
ting that  regardless  of  what  the  State  agencv  does,  regardless  of 
hat  ADA  does,  there  is  nothing  to  inhibit  direct  application  to  the 
ederal  agencies  by  local  organizations. 

Mrs   Mink.  But  not  under  the  bill,  not  under  the  pending  legisla- 
>n  {  Only  through  other  channels  of  available  funds  in  other  depart- 
ents,  other  than  those  controlled  by  this  legislation  ? 
Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct.  What  I  was  stating  is  there  is  nothing 

the  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  that  practice  from  continuing. 
Mr.  Mink.  But  as  far  as  this  specific  bill  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
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device  written  into  this  bill  which  would  permit  submissions  of  direct 
application  to  AOA  for  consideration  if  they  have  been  submitted  to 
the  State  agencies  and  have  been  turned  down  %  This  by  pass  language 
exists  in  a  number  of  our  other  programs  where  we  permit  them  td 
work  their  will  through  the  State  agencies  thaat  have  been  designated 
but  also  provide  a  mechanism  for  skirting  around  it  to  allow  individ 
ual  consideration  of  these  applications. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  my  understanding  that  certainly  at  least  on  ar 
informal  basis  even  if  an  area  or  State  planning  body  determined  that 
a  particular  proposal  was  not  a  priority  for  it,  the  originators  of  that 
proposal  could  on  their  own  seek  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  AOA 

Does  counsel  have  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wouldn't  see  anything  to  inhibit  it. 

Mrs.  Mink.  One  other  section  in  the  chairman's  legislation  makes 
reference  to  nutrition  projects,  and  I  wondered  if  you  might  commenl 
specifically  on  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  and  how  this  relates  tc 
activities  that  are  ongoing  under  OEO. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  a  great  interest  in  this  area  and  in  our  inserl 
for  the  committee  we  outline  some  of  the  things  we  have  done.  # 

I  would  like  to  point  out  under  the  administration  bill  nutrition  it 
a  required  component  of  each  area  plan  in  the  sense  there  must  be  fi 
coordinated  delivery  plan  and  a  provision  made  for  improvement  o: 
nutritional  service. 

From  35  to  65  percent  of  each  State  plan  must  be  assigned  to  nutri 
tion  and  there  is  a  90-percent  Federal  matching  provided  in  that  area 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  much  of  the  funds  now  being  devoted  to  the  elderb 
under  OEO  administration  have  currentlv  gone  to  nutrition  projects 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  will  defer  to  our  Deputy  Controller,  Mr.  Kedenius- 

Mr.  Redenitjs.  That  would  be  on  the  order  of  $6  million. 

Mrs.  Mink.  $6  million  out  of  $100  million  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Bear  in  mind  a  significant  portion  of  the  money  spen 
under  our  SOS  program  goes  to  projects  like  Meals  on  Wheels,  et  cet 
era.  It  has  an  impact  far  beyond  what  might  otherwise  be  evident. 

Mr.  Eitreim  is  Director  of  the  Older  Persons  Section  of  our  Offic 
of  Operations,  he  may  wish  to  elaborate. 

Mr.  Eitreim.  Of  our  250  SOS  programs,  approximately  140,  mor 
than  half,  provide  meals,  either  congregate  feeding  or  home-dehvere< 
meals.  It  is  a  significant  part  of  our  SOS  programs. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  are  these  projects  initiated,  how  are  the; 
established  ?  _    . 

Mr.  Eitreim.  They  all  initiate  by  local  plans  to  older  people  m  tn 
community. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Through  your  actions  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  A  total  of  about  750  of  our  950  or  1,000  commumt 
action  agencies  devote  a  significant  portion  of  their  resources  to  th 
needs  of  the  elderly.  In  one  way  or  another,  nearly  all  of  our  com 
munity  action  agencies  are  involved  in  a  multiplicity  of  programs  fo 
the  elderly.  . 

Mrs.  Mink.  So  that  the  State  has  the  responsibility  of  identiiyin; 
the  agency  to  put  together  their  State  plan  and  responsible  for  sut 
mi tting  their  application  under  your  title  III  grants  ? 

What  role  will  these  community  action  agencies  and  the  commumt 
have  in  formulating  these  requests  which  finally  emanate  from  th 
States  for  funding? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Essentially,  the  same  role  as  they  have  now,  except 

that,  with  the  comprehensive  planning  provisions  under  tin1  prop- 
administration  amendment  it  is  our  opinion  they  will  have  far  greater 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  both  in  terms  of  the* nutrition  funding 
luirement  which  does  exist  and  the  ability  to  regard  the  OAA  sub- 
missions in  light  of  other  proposals  submitted. 

In  addition,  we  will  bo  in  a  position  to  reinforce  their  input  on 
me  Federal  level. 

Mrs.  Mink.  In  establishing  a  State  agency  under  your  bill,  is  there 
a  requirement  that  community  action  agencies  will  be  on  that  agency 
which  will  formulate  the  State  plan? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  makeup  of  the  various  area  groupings  is  left 
lamely  to  the  States;  there  is  a  predisposition  in  favor  of  units  of 
leneral  purpose  government  set  forth  in  the  proposed  amendment 
but  the  opportunity  for  community  action  agency  participation  is  at 
least  as  great  as  it  is  currently. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Currently,  with  respect  to  what  program?  Certainly 
not  with  respect  to  the  GEO  programs? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Community  action  agencies  have  as  part  of  their 
function  working  broadly  with  State  and  local  governments,  units 
of  the  private  sector.  If  they  are  doing  their  job,  they  have  an  impact 
on  the  plans  and  decisions  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Mrs.  Mink.  The  last  area  needing  to  be  covered  is  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  To  what  extent  have  you  found  in  the  administration 
3f  the  poverty  program  that  the  cost  of  public  transportation  is  a 
major  problem  for  the  elderly,  low-income  person? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  regard  this  as  a  most  significant  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  agency  showed  some  leadership  in  funding  a  study 
on  this  very  subject  to  the  tune  of  about  $247,000  in  June  of  1970. 
It  was  essentially  a  rural  transportation  project  but  one  with  findings 
nid  results  of  profound  significance  for  the  elderly  poor. 

One  thing  that  I  think  should  be  noted  is  the  commitment  which 
President  Nixon  has  stated.  He  has  announced  that,  in  view  of  the 
real  transportation  needs  which  exist  for  the  elderly,  he  is  directing 
the  various  Federal  agencies  and  departments  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  transportation  needs  in  funding  all  service  to  the  elderly 
grants  which  are  forthcoming  henceforth. 

In  a  meeting  I  attended  with  Dr.  Flemming  earlier  this  week,  it 
was  made  quite  clear  that  the  administration  has  every  intention  of 
following  through  on  this. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  much  of  the  $100  million  now  spent  for  the  elderly 
poor  goes  into  payments  for  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  hard  to  assess  it  specifically  because,  in  some 
?ases,  the  funding  to  the  elderly  poor  is  part  of  multigenerational 
programing.  In  other  cases,  where  it  is  exclusively  for  the  elderly,  the 
individual  components  of  the  projects  are  not  spelled  out. 

Individual  SOS  programs  would  be  involved  in  many  areas :  health, 
;ransportation,  nutrition;  I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  give  a  good 
figure.  We  will  try  to  furnish  that. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  have  no  record  currently  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  transportation  in  the  programs  of  the  OEO? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  We  give  our  money  to  grantees  and  to  a  large  extent, 
as  to  which  priorities  will  be  set,  responsibility  is  placed  with  those 
grantees  and  for  that  reason  specifics  are  not  readily  available.  We 
will  try  to  identify  what  figures  we  can  and  submit  them  for  the  record. 

Mrs.  Mink.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I  will  request  that 
information,  if  available,  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows  :) 

Transportation  Assistance  for  the  Elderly  Poor  Funded  by  the  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  provide  budget  estimates  on  the  trans- 
portation components  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  Program 
(EFMS)  and  the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  (SOS)  Program,  although  it 
is  not  feasible  to  compute  comprehensive  budget  estimates  for  all  transportation 
assistance  for  persons  55  and  over.  The  accounting  system  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  does  not  have  a  separate  code  for  participant  transportation. 
In  most  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  these  costs  even  by  reading  the  grant  docu- 
ments, since  transportation  is  not  a  separate  function,  but  is  rather  one  aspect 
of  an  integrated  approach  to  heatlh,  employment,  outreach  and  other  service  or 
action  programs.  To  do  the  detailed  analysis  of  CAA  transportation  costs  which 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  outlays  for  transportation  of  the  elderly  would 
require  a  massive  amount  of  time  by  regional  and  local  staffs,  and  a  consequent 
depletion  of  staff  resources  to  serve  the  elderly  poor. 

About  15%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical 
Services  program  is  used  to  transport  participants,  approximately  25%  of  whom 
are  over  55  years  of  age.  The  program  level  as  of  March  31,  1972,  for  EFMS  is 
$18.7  million,  thus  over  $700,000  is  being  used  for  transportation  of  the  elderly 
poor.  The  transportation  components  facilitate  registration  in  food  assistance 
programs,  obtaining  groceries  and  participation  in  congregate  feeding  programs. 

A  recent  survey  of  all  252  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  projects  indicates 
that  203  provide  transportation  assistance.  At  least  15%  of  the  total  program 
level  is  allocated  for  such  service.  The  total  program  level  for  SOS  projects  is 
about  $14  million.  This  includes  more  than  $7  million  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  funds,  more  than  $2  mililon  Local  Initiative  (Section  221,  EOA),  and 
approximately  $1  mililon  from  the  Administration  of  Aging  and  other  federal 
sources.  The  remaining  $4  million  is  local  funding.  Thus,  about  $2.1  million  is 
allocated  for  transportation  within  the  SOS  budget.  While  a  portion  of  these 
transportation  efforts  supports  SOS  services,  most  of  the  transportation  is 
needed  to  make  other  communty  services  more  readily  available  to  the  isolated 
elderly  poor.  A  booklet  further  describing  SOS  transportation  programs,  en- 
titled "Developing  Services  for  the  Older  Poor,"  is  being  sent  to  the  Committee 
with  this  report.  Additional  copies  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  No  questions,  Mrs.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Mink.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  witnesses  for  their  testimony  this  morning. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :30  a.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

(The  following  material  was  submitted  for  the  record:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  Annunzio,  A  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  the  Congress  expressed  its  concern  for  the  problems  of 
older  people  by  enacting  into  law  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  act  created  an 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  established  a  system  of  grants  for  community  programs,  research,. 
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liorizations  tor  appropriations  would  he  greatly  increased  to  more  adequately 
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My  bill  would  also  provide  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  would 
fc!Sffh?5S?  °Vhe  De^rt,ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  car 
ng  out  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  that  he  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
secretary.  The  original  intent  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  was  to  create  a  visible 
.nd  effective  voice  for  older  Americans  at  the  Federal  level.  This  will  be  ac 
St^,rVf  «ie  Commissioner  is  located  at  a  high  enough  organizational 
e\ei  to  truly  influence  decisions  on  programs  affecting  older  people 

Under  my  bill,  an  Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the  Aging  would  he 
stablished.  This  Center  would  be  responsible  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
oformatnm  relating  to  the  problems  of  aging  and  the  programs  available  to 
.ssist  in  their  solution.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete 
ncture  of  all  the  resources  available  to  solve  a  particular  problem  since  they 
aay  be  located  m  a  number  of  different  Federal  agencies  and  private  organiza- 

My  bill  would  also  established  a  Gerontological  Research  Center  to  conduct 
esearch  on  the  biological  aspects  of  aging.  At  the  present  time,  very  little  of  our 
esearch  money  is  going  into  an  exploration  of  this  area  although  more  and  more 
f  our  people  are  living  to  reach  old  age. 

Another  area  of  increasing  importance  which  is  given  attention  in  this  bill 
3  preretirement  education.  As  more  and  more  people  retire  earlier  and  in  better 
ealth,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  provided  with  the  resources  and  information 
ecessary  to  begin  this  new  period  of  their  lives.  Too  often  people  todav  don't 
bmk  of  retirement  until  it  is  too  late  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it/ 

My  bill  also  provides  much  needed  financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
enior  centers.  These  centers  can  mean  the  difference  between  a  life  of  lonely 
solation  and  one  filled  with  friends  and  meaningful  activities  to  many  older 
eople.  In  addition,  centers  have  served  as  a  focal  point  for  the  delivery  of  many 
ervices  such  as  nutrition  to  older  people.  Yet,  often  adequate  facilities  are  no*t 
vailable  m  areas  where  centers  are  most  needed. 

Transportation  services  would  be  provided  under  this  legislation.  Lack  of 
-asportation,  in  many  localities,  is  at  the  heart  of  various  service  deliverv 
roblems.  Public  transportation  often  does  not  solve  this  problem  for  older  people 
ither  because  their  incomes  are  too  low  to  be  able  to  afford  it  or  because  physical 
andicaps  prevent  their  being  able  to  use  the  transportation  provided.  Special 
ttention,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  the  provision  of  transportation  in  con- 
ection  with  other  social  services. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  H.R.  13433  and  similar  bills  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
ins  Act  provide  many  much-needed  services  for  our  senior  citizens.  I  urge  your 
import  for  its  speedy  passage. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  distinguished 
Committee  today  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  12136,  the  Older  American  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  I  believe  it  is  an  important 
and  needed  proposal.  Basically,  it  would  provide  for  an  expansion  of  social 
services  for  the  elderly,  including  nutrition,  transportation,  pre-retirement  train- 
ing and  health  services.  In  particular,  I  am  pleased  that  the  proposal  would  con- 
tinue funding  of  community  service  employment  programs  for  senior  citizens 
which  are  among  the  most  successful  and  socially  beneficial  of  all  Federal 
projects. 

Since  I  first  entered  the  Congress  in  1965,  I  have  been  an  active  supporter  and 
original  House  sponsor  of  special  programs  designed  to  provide  meaningful  pub- 
lic service  work  for  our  senior  citizens.  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams  and  my  House  colleague,  Peter  Rodino,  Jr.,  proposing 
the  National  Senior  Service  Corps,  which  would  provide  individuals  sixty  and 
over  with  an  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  in  a  community  service 
project  and  some  additionally  needed  income.  The  Labor  Department,  under  its 
"Operation  Mainstream"  Program,  adopted  my  employment  proposal  as  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  1968,  calling  it  "Senior  AIDES"  (AIDES  being  an  acronym 
for  Alert,  Industrious,  Dedicated,  Energetic  Service).  Since  then,  I  have  intro- 
duced and  urged  passage  of  legislation  to  expand  this  program  beyond  just  a 
demonstration  program  and  to  give  it  specific  funding.  My  bill  to  that  effect  in 
this  Congress  is  the  "Older  Americans  Community  Service  Program"  (H.R.  603). 

Participating  senior  citizens  treasure  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  sup- 
porting themselves  and  serving  the  community ;  employers  find  them  dedicated 
and  effective  workers;  and  the  needy  members  of  the  community  benefit  from 
the  attention  and  care  of  the  aides.  Since  1968,  the  Senior  Aides  program  has  been 
expanded  several  times,  and  now  provides  work  for  more  than  1100  persons  in 
19  projects.  Nevertheless,  this  program  has  not  approached  its  capacity  for  help- 
ing the  community  or  the  older  Americans.  One  state  director  recently  reported 
that  more  than  1,000  persons  applied  for  the  30  available  AIDES  jobs  in  his 
state.    This    dramatically    demonstrates    the   popularity   and    potential    of    the 

^Asl  already  said,  I  am  pleased  to  see  within  H.R.  12136  continued  funding  for 
two  existing '-community  service  programs,  Foster  Grandparents  and  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program,  as  well  as  a  special  attempt  to  provide  a  new  com- 
munity service  program  utilizing  the  experience  of  the  elderly— the  special  im- 
pact program  called  "Service  Roles  in  Retirement,"  (SRIR).  However,  there  is  a 
critical  difference  between  Senior  AIDES  and  this  new  program.  Senior  AIDES 
not  only  tries  to  place  senior  citizens  in  meaningful  community  work,  but  it 
places  cash  in  the  workers'  pockets.  Service  Roles  in  Retirement,  in  effect  would 
duplicate  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  by  establishing  a  strictly  volun- 
teer service  program.  The  only  apparent  difference  between  RSVP  and  SRIR  is 
that  the  latter  would  be  placed  within  the  Administration  on  Aging  rather  than 
Action.  The  proposal,  however,  fails  to  cope  with  the  very  pressing  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  problem  of  the  elderly.  J 
More  than  1  4  million  men  between  55  and  64  are  unemployed.  Among  the  20 
million  men  and  women  over  65  years,  many  could  greatly  benefit  from  part- 
time  employment:  poverty  affects  almost  one  in  four — 4.8  million.  Persons  45 
and  older  represents  more  than  22%  of  the  total  unemployment  roles,  30%  of 
those  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  longer,  37%  of  the  individuals  looking  for 
iobs  27  weeks  or  longer  and  37%  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force.  Yet,  last  year, 
they  accounted  for  only  4%  of  all  enrollees  in  federal  manpower  and  training 

^MsoThe  most  recent  program  to  aid  the  unemployed— the  Emergency  Public 
Service  Employment  Program— unfairly  shortchanges  these  citizens.  As  of  the 
end  of  February,  145,000  persons  were  given  jobs  under  the  program,  but  scarcely 
5%  were  55  or  older  and  less  than  1%  were  65  or  older.  Indeed,  the  older  Ameri- 
cans are  the  neglected  Americans  in  almost  every  Federal  manpower  program 
designed  to  aid  general  age  categories.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Committee 
adopt  a  meaningful  community  service  and  income  program  specifically  and  ex- 
clusively for  senior  citizens  rather  than  paying  only  lip  service  to  their  employ- 

mesTncDer°the2IRetired  Senior  Volunteers  Program  has  been  well  received  I  would 
recommend  continuing  its  funding,  as  H.R.  12136  provides,  and  permit  it  to  serve 
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is  the  Federal  program  to  encourage  volunteer  community  service  among  older 
Americans.  I  would  also  propose  converting  the  special  Impact  service  program 
Ito  an  Income  generating  program   for  these  citizens.  To  accomplish   th 

uggesl  that  the  committee  adopt  the  following  amendment 

1.  Amend  the  title  of  the  program  to  read:  "Part  A  Older  Americana  Com- 
annity  Service  Employment  Program." 

2.  Amend  Section  701(a)  to  read:  "See.  701(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
I  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
ionizations  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
nd  operation  of  programs  designed  to  foster  and  promote  useful  part-time  work 
pport unities  in  community  service  activities  for  unemployed  low-income  persons 
rtio  are  sixty  years  old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment  prospects." 

3.  Amend  Section  702  (2)  to  read:  "(2)  to  provide  for  the  employment  in  com- 
lunity  service  programs  of  low  income  persons  who  have  or  could  have  difficulty 
a  securing  employment." 

These  amendments  would  create  within  the  Older  Americans  Act  a  balanced 

rio   of  community   service  and   employment   programs   for   the  elderly Foster 

randparents,  Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Program,  and  Older  Americans  Com- 
lunity  Service  Employment  Program.  The  latter,  in  particular,  would  provide 
ope  for  many  now  living  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  Income  provided  under  these 
rograms  would  be  modest,  as  in  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program— up  to  $1,600 
er  year,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  social  security  benefits.  But  who  can  deny 
lat  this  modest  added  income  would  not  mean  new  freedom  and  security  for 
lese  deserving  Americans?  Also,  it  would  greatly  expand  community  service, 
icouraging  many  who  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  helping  the  community 
)  participate  in  important  civic  programs.  Finally,  by  recasting  Service  Roles  in 
etirement,  we  would  not  sacrifice  the  desirable  volunteer  service,  because  the 
etired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  wTould  continue  to  operate  and  be  adequately 
mded  over  the  coming  years. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  although  Senior  AIDES  is  popular  and  over- 
lbscribed,  there  is  no  legislative  authority  mandating  its  existence.  Thus,  the 
irticipants  in  the  project  live  from  day  to  day  uncertain  whether  Federal 
inds  will  continue  to  be  available  for  their  work.  This  is  most  unfortunate 
ad  can  be  remedied  by  your  Committee's  urging  the  adoption  of  the  program  on  a 
irmanent  basis.  If  the  Congress  does  formalize  the  existence  of  an  Older 
mericans  Community  Service  Employment  Program,  I  would  recommend  fur- 
er  that  the  Labor  Department  take  appropriate  action  to  incorporate  exist- 
ig  Senior  AIDES  projects  within  the  new  program. 

To  provide  senior  citizens  wTith  meaningful  work  and  some  vitally  needed  in- 
me  must  be  an  essential  goal  for  this  Congress.  Modern  medicine  has  greatly 
tended  the  lifespan  and  capacity  of  our  citizens.  We  cannot,  on  one  hand,  en- 
urage  long  life  and,  on  the  other,  tell  our  older  Americans  that  come  their  65th 

60th  or  55th  birthday,  they  have  ended  their  working  career.  While  I  see  no 
actical  alternative  to  our  system  of  retirement  at  specified  chronological  ages, 
believe  that  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  performing  a  public  service  and 
Iping  support  oneself  should  be  open  to  older  Americans.  The  amendments  I 
opose  today  would  not  only  create  a  corps  of  dedicated  public  servants,  but 
)uld  restore  faith  in  those  who  questioned  their  own  ability  to  sustain  them- 
lves.  This  is  a  noble  goal.  We  can  do  no  less  for  our  older  Americans. 


Statement  of  Irvin   P.    Schloss,   Legislative  Analyst, 
Foundation  fob  the  Blind 


American 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommitte,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
present  the  views  of  several  national  organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  on  bilfs 
extend  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  organizations  I  am  repre- 
Qting  are  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  national  pro- 
ssional  membership  organization  of  workers  in  our  field ;  the  American  Council 
the  Blind,  a  national  organization  of  blind  persons ;  the  American  Foundation 
I  the  Blind,  the  national  voluntary  research  and  consultant  organization  serv- 
$  blind  persons  of  all  ages;  and  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a  na- 
>nal  membership  organization  of  blind  persons.  All  four  of  these  organizations 
dorse  enactment  of  H.R.  12017  as  a  means  of  substantially  improving  programs 
:der  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
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As  you  know,  programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  date  have  only 
begun  to  deal  with  problems  of  older  persons  in  our  society.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  substantial  increases  in  financing  of  these  programs  to  assist  State  agencies 
and  other  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  develop  both  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative structure  and  specific  programs  to  deal  with  the  various  problem  areas 
in  the  provision  of  vital  services.  The  substantially  increased  authorizations  of 
appropriations  provided  by  H.R.  12017  will  make  necessary  improvements  pos^ 
sible. 

In  our  specific  interest  area,  the  largest,  population  group  of  blind  individuals 
in  the  United  States  is  past  middle  age.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  estimates  that  three-fourths  of  the  legally  blind  persons  in  this 
country  are  over  forty.  The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Public'  Health  Service  estimates  that  1,099,000  individuals  with  severe  visual 
impairments  are  past  45.  Most  of  these  individuals  have  lost  their  sight  in  middle 
age  or  later  life.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  in  need  of  a  wide  variety  of  specific 
services,  many  of  which  are  not  readily  available  and  will  not  become  available 
unless  their  development  is  assisted  by  substantial  improvement  of  programs 
through  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  our  elderly  population  in  general. 

Most  elderly  persons  in  the  United  States  have  a  number  of  problems— inade- 
quacy of  income,  health,  housing,  transportation,  nutrition,  loneliness,  and  the 
like.  *  These  problems  are  seriously  compounded  for  elderly  individuals  with 
handicapping  conditions  which  impose  restrictions  on  ordinary  activities.  Al- 
though substantially  increased  income  would  make  it  possible  for  elderly  handi- 
capped persons  to  purchase  special  services  they  require,  the  vast  majority  must 
subsist  on  severely  curtailed  incomes  and  are  forced  by  necessity  into  further 
financial  deprivation  to  pay  for  special  services  their  handicapping  conditions 
make  necessary.  .     . 

Many  of  the  programs  authorized  by  H.R.  12017  have  the  potential  for  assisting 
in  the  establishment  and  financing  of  community  services  beneficial  to  all  elderly 
Americans.  We  recommend  a  target  program  in  the  bill  to  provide  certain  special 
services  for  handicapped  older  persons. 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  Title  VII  of  the  Act  contained  in  H.R.  12017 
be  amended  to  establish  a  new  Part  F  entitled  "Special  Services  for  Older  Handi- 
capped Persons."  Part  F  should  authorize  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  homemaker  service, 
shopping  service,  transportation  and  escort  service,  reader  service,  letter  writing 
service,  and  other  personal  services  designed  to  assist  in  the  management  of  a 
household.  The  oroposed  amendment  is  attached. 

Elderly  individuals  with  limitations  imposed  by  handicapping  conditions  re- 
quire assistance  in  homemaker  activities,  such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  laundering, 
and  the  like.  Assistance  in  shopping  for  groceries,  clothing,  and  health  care  needs 
is  another  essential  service.  Elderly  blind  persons  in  particular,  even  if  they  have 
acquired  mobility  skills,  would  find  it  impossible  to  shop  in  a  modern  supermarket, 
drug  store,  or  department  store  without  special  assistance.  Transportation  and 
escort  service  is  essential  to  make  it  possible  for  the  elderly  handicapped  person 
to  visit  a  physician  or  clinic,  get  to  and  from  senior  centers,  and  participate  in 
other  recreational  and  educational  activities  in  the  community. 

In  addition,  older  persons  with  serious  visual  impairments  as  well  as  orthopedic 
and  other  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  handle  ordinary 
printed  material  need  reader  service  to  read  newspapers  and  other  material  not 
readily  available  through  the  Library  of  Congress  in  recorded  form.  Similarly 
these  individuals  would  require  assistance  with  letter  writing  and  other  personal 
activities  related  to  their  household  affairs,  such  as  paying  of  bills  and  the  like. 

We  believe  that  the  cost  of  providing  special  services  for  older  handicapped 
persons  will  be  more  than  offset  by  minimizing  the  need  for  costlier  institution- 
alization which  would  require  the  expenditure  of  substantially  larger  sums  of 
public  funds  for  most  of  them. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  enact  H.R.  12017  with  the  amendment  we  are 
recommending  as  a  means  of  substantially  improving  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  providing  specific  urgently  needed  services  for  elderly  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans. 


L279 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  U.K.   L2017 
"Pabt  f  —Special  Services  bob  Oldeb  Handicapped  Persons 

"PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  751.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  carry  oul  a  program  for  pro 
jdlng  special  services  to  older  handicapped  persons.  Such  services  shall  Include 
no  or  more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  homemaker  service ; 

"(2)  Shopping  service  ; 

"(3)  special  transportation  and  escort  service; 

"(4)  reader  service  ; 

"(5)  letter  writing  service;  and 

"(6)  other  personal  services  designed  to  assist  individuals  in  the  management 
F  a  household. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  program  provided  for  in  this  part 
trough  grant  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies. 

"appropriations  authorized 

"See.  752.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
)73  and  for  each  suceeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  such  sums 
!  may  he  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
irt." 


^ATEMENT  OF    SUMNER  MYERS,    DIRECTOR   OF  URBAN    SYSTEMS    STUDIES,    INSTITUTE 

of  Public  Administrator,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  want  to  address  two  problems  that  are  like  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  On  the 
e  side,  the  transit  operators  of  this  country  desperately  need  some  kind  of 
bsidy  to  provide  essential  transportation  services. 

On  the  other  side,  the  aged  need  those  services— and  more — but  many  do  not 
ve  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

I  suggest  that  we  abandon  our  niggardly  approach  to  either  problem  in  order 
solve  both  problems.  Instead  of  giving  the  transit  operators  half  fares  for 
rrying  the  aged,  let's  give  them  double  or  even  triple  the  fare.  That  is,  let's 
ovide  the  transit  operators  with  a  kind  of  subsidy  that  has  a  built  in  incentive 
improve  transportation  for  the  aged. 

For  example,  suppose  the  aged  were  provided  with  tokens  worth  800  rather 
in  400.  I  would  expect  the  transit  company  to  go  after  that  double-token 
irket.  It  might  begin  by  providing  more  frequent  service  in  the  off-peak  hours 
len  the  aged  need  service  most.  If  the  incentive  is  strong  enough,  the  transit 
npany  may  even  try  some  minibus,  door-to-door  service  for  the  aged  which  is 
tat  they  really  need.  Surely  the  transit  company  will  provide  more  courteous 
•vice,  and  who  knows,  this  may  carry  over  to  all  its  other  riders, 
[n  any  event,  a  double-token  system  would  provide  an  incentive  to  the  transit 
npany  to  earn  its  subsidy.  More  important,  in  order  to  earn  the  subsidy,  the 
tnsit  company  would  have  to  provide  better  service  with  greater  dignity  for  the 
id.  With  a  double-token  system,  the  aged  would  no  longer  be  steerage  pas- 
lgers,  but  would  become  first-class  customers. 


Service-Supported  Independent  Living  in  an  Urban  Setting1 
(By  Elaine  M.  Brody,  ACSW)  2 

beginning  with  the  total  dependency  of  infancy,  the  number  and  nature  of 
vices  required  during  the  lifespan  shifts  over  time.  As  the  individual  moves 
ough  childhood  and  adolescence  and  gains  competence,  he  assumes  more  and 

Invited  paper  prepared  for  Environments  for  the  Aged:  A  Working  Conference  on 
avioral  Research  Utilisation  and  Environmental  Policy,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Dec. 

Director  Department  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center,  5301  Old  York 
d,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141. 

'he  work  described  is  being  supported  jointly  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (Grant  #MH19936-01). 
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more  responsibility  for  himself.  With  maturity,  he  begins  to  assume  a  care 
taking  role  toward  others.  In  the  aging  phase  of  life,  he  may  once  again  requir 
more  instrumental  and  emotional  support. 

In  this  century  a  variety  of  developments  have  converged  that  affect  th 
need  for  provision  of  services  to  the  elderly :  changed  socio-economic  condition 
such  as  industrialization,  urbanization,  and  mobility;  the  dramatic  growt 
of  the  older  population  numerically  and  proportionate  to  the  population  as.; 
whole :  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  very  old.  At  this  point  in  time,  the  servic 
needs  of  older  people  are  beyond  individual  and  family  resources  and  requir 
societal  support. 

The  debate  as  to  whether  services  infantilize  older  people  and  foster  depenc 
ency  or  should  be  given  universally  has  been  resolved:  the  balanced  viei 
generally  held  is  that  appropriate  services  properly  delivered  have  the  positiv 
value  of  enabling  the  elderly  to  live  as  independently  as  possible. 

This  approach  evolved  as  a  consequence  of  recognition  of  the  heterogenit 
of  the  elderly,  who  vary  widely  in  age  levels,  health,  functional  capacities,  soci< 
economic  circumstance,  life  experiences  and  life  styles,  family  compositioi 
personality,  and  a  host  of  other  dimensions. 

Paralleling  these  developments  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  inipa< 
of  environmental  factors  on  the  functioning  of  all  human  beings.  Older  peop] 
as  a  group  have  been  known  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  environmental  barrier 
stress,  and  hazards  and  have  fewer  resources  with  wThich  to  cope  with  them. 

There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  provision  of  services  and  tl 
physical  and  social  environment.  This  can  be  expressed  as  the  proposition  thai 

A   successful  environment  may  be  measured  by:  1.   the  extent  to  which 
obviates  or  minimizes  the  need  for  services,  2.  facilitates  the  development,  man 
tcnance,  and  delivery  of  those  that  are  required,  and  3.  can  be  flexible  in  accov 
modating   to   the   changing  service  needs   of  changing  elderly  individuals  a% 
populations. 

Conversely,  a  criterion  of  effective  services  is  the  extent  to  which  they  ta) 
note  of  environmental  factors. 

Of  major  consequence  is  social  policy  as  it  affects  and  interfaces  with  bol 
services  and  environment. 

To  plan  service-effective  environments,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and  measu: 
the  needs  quantitatively  and  qualitatively ;  to  find  out  what  programs  and  ser 
ices  work  via  innovation  and  systematic  experimentation ;  to  evaluate  specs 
programs  in  terms  of  their  benefits  to  specific  target  populations ;  and  to  impl 
ment  the  knowledge  through  policy  and  practice. 

Though  a  good  deal  of  data  has  been  accumulating,  such  information  is  i 
complete.  Studies  that  have  been  carried  out  and  the  accumulated  knowled; 
of  professionals  indicate  that  in  the  main  existing  services  are  inadequate  ai 
inappropriate  to  the  needs  of  older  people.  A  given  service  may  not  exist,  it  m* 
exist  in  insufficient  quantity,  or  it  may  exist  in  a  form  or  in  a  environment  th 
is  inaccessible  or  unacceptable. 

For  example,  with  respect  only  to  the  need  for  comprehensive  communi 
health  services  (medical  and  dental  care,  home  nursing,  physical  therapy,  nut] 
tion,  and  health  appliances)  for  those  who  are  bedfast,  housebound,  or  can 
outdoors  only  with  difficulty,  Shanas  estimates  that  they  are  required  by  abo 
15%  of  the  total  65  and  over  population  (1969).  'Still  limiting  the  estimates 
health-social  service  needs,  S.  Brody  adds  those  who  are  mentally  impaired  ai 
those  who  are  disabled  by  virtue  of  environmental  hazards  ;  he  extends  the  ran 
of  services  to  include  personal  services,  maintenance  services,  counseling,  ai 
linkages,  and  arrives  at  an  approximation  of  one-third  of  the  elderly  populate 
(1971).  Against  those  estimates,  the  literature  is  replete  with  documentati 
both  of  the  underdevelopment  of  services3  and  the  underrepresentation  of  1 
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•"■  Home-helps  is  an  example  of  an  underdeveloped  service.  The  percentage  of  old  peoi 
served  by  public  or  non-profit  home-helps  in  Shanas'  cross-national  study  were  4.2 
in  England  3.6%  in  Denmark,  but  less  than  one  tenth  of  1  percent  in  the  U.S.  (Shan 
et  al  1968).  Some  measure  of  the  possible  need  is  indicated  in  that  30%  of  all  t 
older  people  in  Stockholm  received  domestic  assistance  in  1970  (Wennerlund,  1971 
the  number  of  home-helpers  in  that  urban  area  is  about  8,000. 
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lerly  In  utilization  of  existing  services.4  None  of  the  estimates  Includ 
teration  oj  enrichmenl  services  to  Improve  the  quality  ol  Life    tho  e  thai  would 
gmote  socialization  and  create  opportunities  for  occupational,  recreational  and 
pgious  activities. 

Linkages  deserve  special  emphasis.  The  existence  of  a  service  doea  not  ensure 
I  use.  Communication  ami  transportation  linkages  are  a  critical  need  t< 
tel  needy  Individual  with  service  by  Informing  him  of  its  existence,  ti 
m  to  the  service,  or  bringing  the  service  to  him.  Linkages  are  Deeded  nol  only 
r  the  physically  and/or  mentally  disabled,  bul  also  for  those  whose  disabilitieH 
ul  service  needs  are  environmentally  induced.  The  obvious  example  Is  the  old 
frson  locked  in  a  high  crime  area  who  Cars  to  venture  oul  to  obtain  the  services 
1  needs. 
The  consideration  of  acceptability  may  relate  to  physical  design  and/or  social 

•hey.  Thus,  several  studies  have  shown  (hat  most  of  those  eligible  Tor  Old  Age 
feistance  do  not  apply.  They  elecl  to  live  at  even  lower  standards  of  economic 

■privation  rather  than  comply  with  unpalatable  eligibility  criteria  such  as 
nniliating  means  tests,  liens  against  homes,  and  compulsory  support  by  adult 
ildren.  The  dreary,  forbidding  public  assistance  office,  the  long  hard  benches  of 
e  typical  hospital  out-patient  department,  and  the  institutional  "look"  and  lack 
privacy  of  many  long-term  care  facilities  are  a  few  of  a  long  inventory  of 
vironmental  barriers  that  impede  service-delivery.  If,  of  course,  the  policy  goal 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  people  who  avail  themselves  of  services, 
Eh  environments  are  entirely  congruent  with  purpose. 

A  prime  example,  in  which  barriers  of  architecture,  communication,  and  trans- 

rtation    collaborated    disastrously    to   deny    service,   appeared    recently    in   an 

tide  in  the  N.Y.  Times.  It  described  Hie  bewilderment  and  frustration'  of  poor 

1  people  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  partial  exemptions  to  their  rents: 

"*  *  *  thousands  of  old  people  thronged  district  rent  offices,  despite  the 

rain,  to  fill  out  formidable  application  forms  *  *  *.   (They)  said  that  they 

had  never  heard  of  the  exemptions  until  they  read  about  "the  deadline  (for 

filing)    in  the  newspaper  over  the  weekend  or  heard  about  it  on  radio  or 

television  *  *  *.  At  the  rent  office  at  Broadway  and  110th  Street  a  steady 

procession  of  elderly  people,  many  walking  with  difficulty,  entered  through 

the  door  only  to  be  confronted  with  a  steep  flight  of  2(3  steps  leading  into  the 

main  part  of  the  office,  which  was  not  heated."  (N.Y.  Times,  Tues^  Nov  30 

1971,  p.  43). 

Many  of  them  had  tried  to  call  the  information  number  listed  in  the 
brochures  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance,  but 
the  wrong  number  had  been  listed.  Even  if  they  did  get  through,  all  they  got 
was  the  voice  of  a  person  *  *  *  who  referred  them  to  another  number, 
which  in  turn  was  constantly  busy  *  *  *.  Said  one  man,  4*  *  *  busy,  busy, 
busy.  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  they're  dizzy,  not  busy'"  (N.Y.  Times,' Wed' 
Dec.  1,  1971). 


INTERMEDIATE    HOUSING    FOB    THE   ELDERLY 

die  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center's  Intermediate  Housing  for  the  Elderly  5 
an  attempt  to  bring  services  and  environment  into  harmonious  relationship 
I  to  capitalize  on  current  social  policy  entitlements.  In  turning  to  consideration 
the  project  as  an  example  of  "service-supported  independent  living  in  an  urban 
ting,"  the  heterogeneity  of  the  total  aging  population  is  reiterated.  The  model 
are  developing  is  one  of  many  that  are  possible.  Its  particular  combination  of 
psical  facilities  and  constellation  of  selected  services  will  serve  a  specific  target 
miation.  It  utilizes  existing  structures  in  an  existing  neighborhood,  the  re- 
irces  and  experience  of  an  existing  voluntary  agency,  and  ties  them  together 
;h  a  variety  of  existing  governmental  fiscal  resources. 

RELEVANT   RESEARCH 

Due  project  rests  on  and  puts  to  empirical  test  the  previous  work  and  knowledge 
behavioral  researchers  and  planners.  The  research  proposal  (Brody,  1970)  and 
locument  by  Lawton  (1969)  have  summarized  the  relevant  information  and 
Lis.  In  brief : 


For  example,  older  people  constitute  10%   of  the  total  population  and  have  a  higher 
idenee  of  mental   and   emotional  disorders,   yet   account  for  only   2%    of   the   services 
»svchiatric  out-patient  departments  (Rospn  et  al..  1967). 
Th  corporate  name  for  the  housing  is  Community  Housing  for  the  Elderly. 
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(1)  There  is  a  need  for  low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly,  for  exploration  of  nev> 
types  of  living  arrangements  and  for  the  provision  of  options  and  freedom  oJ 
choice  from  among  a  variety  of  living  styles  (Lawton  et  al.,  1969;  Housing  foi 
the  Elderly.  1969).  Need  has  outstripped  capacity  to  provide  facilities.  Housing 
programs  supported  by  government  provide  less  than  10%  of  the  new  constructior 
needed  by  the  aged  nationally  ("Living  Arrangements  of  Older  People :  Ecology,' 
1969).  While  apartment  buildings  for  the  elderly  have  proliferated,  they  are  oftei 
beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  those  with  limited  means  (e.g.,  the  25%  of  th< 
older  people  who  are  on  or  below  the  poverty  line) . 

(2)  A  wide  range  of  services  should  exist  and  be  tailored  to  a  variety  of  needs 
In  general,  a  lack  of  services  has  characterized  housing  programs  for  olde: 
people ;  there  should  be  governmental  support  of  housing  with  services.  Accesi 
to  services  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  In  the  choice  of  where  to  live 
Older  people  need  intensive  supportive  services  (information,  referral,  and  in 
strumental)  prior  to.  during,  and  for  an  extended  period  following  relocation 
proximity  to  health  care  should  be  optimized. 

(3)  When  the  stress  of  the  neighborhood  is  greater  than  the  older  person 
physical  and  psychological  competence  to  deal  with  it,  there  should  be  program 
to  'facilitate  relocation.  Available  data  on  the  effects  of  moves  of  older  peopl 
from  dispersed  community  housing  to  specialized  housing  is  "unanimous! 
positive"  (Lawton,  1969). 

(4)  Wherever  possible,  housing  and  planned  communities  should  make  possiDi 
continued  interchange  between  generations. 

(5)  Independent  functioning  of  older  persons  should  be  preserved  when  possible 

(6)  A  diversity  of  facilities  is  desirable  located  in  close  proximity  to  housing 

(7)  Programs 'should  be  developed  to  facilitate  the  older  person's  capacity  t 
make  new  decisions  regarding  where  he  wishes  to  live,  without  financial  loss.    : 

(8)  There  should  be  developed  methods  of  assessment  which  assist  in  maximu- 
ms the  congruence  between  the  older  person's  needs  and  abilities  and  the  enviroi 
ment  in  which  he  lives. 

A  PILOT   PROGRAM 

The  Intermediate  Housing  project  evolved  from  our  experience  with  a  pile 
program  at  the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  during  a  six  year  period 

Large  numbers  of  older  people  had  become  known  to  us  who  urgently  r< 
quired  new  living  situations,  but  institutions  or  high-rise  apartment  building 
were  not  alwavs  suitable,  available,  or  economically  feasible.6  Manv  wished  t 
maintain  as  much  independence  and  privacy  as  possible,  but  ^eded  some  sen 
ices  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Supporting  information  was  supplied  by  a  senc 
of  studies:  of  our  waiting  list  for  admission  to  the  Home  for  the  Jewish  Age< 
of  those  people  who  inquired  about  admission  but  did  not  complete  an  appl 
cation  and  of  those  who  applied  for  "deferred  status."  wishing  to  remain  i 
the  community  as  long  as  possible  (Liebowitz  &  Brody,  1970).  Other  studu 
and  demonstrations  identified  groups  of  elderly  people  unable  to  move  froi 
substandard  housing  in  depressed  areas  because  of  lack  of  economic  means  an 
alterative  housing"  e.g.,  Lawton  et  al.,  1969a;  Pollack,  1969;  Thurman,  1970 

In  the  pilot  program,  two  semidetached  one-family  homes  were  oiirchasc 
on  a  street  adjacent  to  the  Center  and  renovated  to  test  the  efficacy  of  differei 
Physical  arrangements  and  service  patterns.  Slide  No.  1  shows  the  close  pra 
im'ity  of  the  Center,  the  houses,  and  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center.  Tran 
port'ation  and  shopping  are  available  within  two  city  blocks. 

(SLIDE  NO.   1  :   AERIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  GERIATRIC  CENTER  AND  ENVIRONS 

House  number  one  (occupied  in  1965)  was  left  intact  except  for '  t^additl 
of  a  powder  room  on  the  first  floor.  There  were  4  individual  bedrooms  tl 
bathrooms  living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen  were  shared.  Furnishing  we 
supplied  bv  the  PGC.  Services  offered  were  weekly  housekeeping  and  lim 
service  building  maintenance,  the  recreational  and  sheltered  workshop  facr] 
ties  of  H.TA.,  and  limited  social  service.  All  residents  were  required  to  reta 

«The  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center's,  own  apartment facilities  (the -J^a^erl 
public   housing   projects    and    202    housins    ( e*. *^^*™%^*RC  ?*&*;    1 

arts  san^WiM  ^sp^^SS"^! 

manv  in  like  situations  who  become  known  to  family  agencies,  the  Department  of  Fun. 
Welfare,  Senior  Citizens,  and  other  community  agencies. 
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be  services  of  their  own  physicians  since  PGC  did  ao\  undertake  to  meei  their 
bedical  needs.  Rent  (including  utilities  and  services)  was  set  al  $40.00  per 
noiiiii  to  gear  it  to  the  then  currenl  public  assistance  grants.  Occupants  were 
breened  tor  t  heir  physical  ability  to  manage. 

During  the  three  years  of  Its  existence,  the  strengths  and  deficiencies  of  this 
louse  provided  guidelines  for  the  second  house.  There  bad  been  Insufficient 
breening  of  personalities  and  backgrounds  bo  provide  the  congenial  matching 
>!'  residents  required  by  the  physical  arrangement,  four  women  sharing  one 
titchen  proved  disastrous,  ana  much  social  work  nine  was  spent  In 
fersonality  clashes.  Despite  this  limitation,  three  of  the  women  lived  together 
or  :;  full  years:  each  complained  bitterly  about  the  others,  bul  none  contem- 
ftated  leaving. 

The  iirsi  model  was  discarded  and  two  oilier  houses  were  remodeled  and  OCCU- 
aed.  Each  was  converted  into  3  individual  efficiency  apartments  which  consisted 
if  a  bedroom  and  kitchen.  A  powder  room  again  was  installed  on  the  flrsl  floor; 
he  second  floor's  complete  bathroom  was  shared.  The  houses  were  carpeted 
broughout  and  the  Center  supplemented  furnishing  supplied  by  the  tenants.  The 
riginal  service  "package"  was  augmented  by  one  main  meal  a  day  prepared  by 
he  Center  and  delivered  in  frozen  form  and  a  "hot  line"  telephone  to  our  hospital 
or  medical  emergencies.  The  inclusive  rental  was  set  at  the  cost,  figure  of  $85 
ier  month.  For  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  it  was  adjusted  to  M',.',,  the  rental 
llowance  then  in  effect.  The  next  group  of  slides  show  the  exterior  of  the  two 
buses,  and  occupants  in  the  common  living  room. 


( SLIDES) 

Applicants  were  carefully  screened  and  families  were  involved  in  the  planning. 
Eligibility  criteria  were:  freedom  from  confusion  or  disorientation,  severe  per- 
onality  disorders,  or  previous  history  of  hospitalization  for  mental  illness,  com- 
aratively  good  functional  capacity  (i.e.  ability  to  manage  steps,  dispense  own 
dedications,  and  not  to  he  in  need  of  nursing-  supervision  or  constant  medical 
;ire).7  Hospital  abstracts  and  medical  records  from  applicant's  own  physician 
rere  reviewed  by  the  PGC  medical  director.  The  applicant's  capacity  to  manage 
nd  adapt  to  communal  living,  to  function  independently  without  supervision, 
nd  to  use  appropriate  judgment  in  personal  matters  was  appraised  by  the  social 
orker. 

Overall,  12  women  have  been  part  of  the  pilot  program.  Of  the  six  current 
esidents,  3  have  been  there  for  5  years.  The  others  either  died  or  left  because  of 
eclining  health  necessitating  institutional  care. 

Detailed  case  material  (Bronson  &  Locker,  1970),  recent  group  meetings  with 
tie  current  residents  in  which  they  expressed  their  own  reactions,  and  observa- 
Lons  of  the  social  work  staff  yield  the  following  information  : 

1.  The  combination  of  social  space  and  private  space  has  been  successful.  The 
romen  often  enjoy  shared  meals  or  snacks  and  watch  T.V.  in  the  communal  living 
)om,  yet  appreciate  the  privacy  of  the  separate  apartments. 

2.  The  age-heterogeneous  neighborhood  contributes  to  the  sense  of  "normal" 
immunity  living. 

3.  Proximity  to  the  Center  and  its  services  is  an  important  dimension.  The 
hot  line"  phone  provides  a  sense  of  security ;  occupational  and  recreation  group 
irvices  of  the  Center  are  utilized  to  supplement  individual  activities ;  they  use 
le  Center's  social  services  and  maintenance  services,  beauty  parlor,  and  enter- 
linment  programs  ;  the  frozen  meals  are  depended  upon. 

4.  Services  are  exchanged  among  tenants  with  the  participation  of  their  fam- 
ies.  On  occasion  the  residents  have  given  each  other  post-hospital  convalescent 
ire ;  family  members  help  not  only  their  own  relative,  but  her  fellow  tenants 
1th  shopping  and  other  small  tasks. 

In  eliciting  their  recommendations  for  the  new  houses  planned,  the  tenants 
nphasized  the  need  for  help,  possibly  from  volunteers,  in  transportation  for 
lopping  and  medical  and  dental  appointments.  Despite  their  closeness  to  stores, 
ley  must  make  frequent  trips  because  of  their  inability  to  carry  large  packages, 
uggestions  were  also  made  for  attention  to  exterior  details  such  as  better  out- 
de  lighting  and  a  connecting  gate  and  walk  to  HJA.  Security  merited  their 
btention  in  the  form  of  requests  for  special  door  locks  and  more  frequent  rounds 
y  the  Center's  watchman. 

the    Center    were    extremely    useful    in    evaluating 


7  Assessment    forms    developed    at 
jplieants  (Lawton  &  Brody,  1969). 
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THE    CUREENT    MODEL 

Based  on  experience  with  the  pilot  program,  the  PGC  purchased  additional 
homes  on  the  same  streets  and  is  renovating  each  to  contain  3  efficiency  apart 
ments  for  individuals  or  couples.  Each  apartment  will  consist  of  bedroom,  bath 
and  kitchen;  the  living  room  will  be  shared.  Every  effort  is  being  made  tc 
eliminate  "barriers"  in  the  physical  environment.8  The  next  series  of  slides  sbo^N 
the  floor  plan  of  one  of  the  houses  (first  and  second  floor)  prior  to  renovation 
the  architect's  drawings  for  the  remodeling,  and  the  reconstruction  in  progress! 
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(SLIDES) 

The  original  purchase  price  of  the  eight  properties  (purchased  over  an  eighi 
year  period)  totaled  $78,000;  the  prices  of  the  individual  houses  ranged  from 
$7,000  to  $12,000,  or  an  average  of  $9,750  each.  Renovation  costs  will  approximate 
$115,000.  They  had  originally  been  estimated  at  $61,250,  but  the  scope  of  th( 
work  was  increased9  due  to  requirements  of  the  City's  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspection  and  the  need  to  comply  with  prevailing  union  wages.  Total  4( 
year  FHA  insured  mortgage  therefore  is  about  $200,000;  that  is,  about  $24,00< 
per  house  or  $8,000  per  apartment.  Using  the  same  criteria  as  for  public  housing 
HUD  will  provide  rent  subsidies  for  20%  of  the  units.  (We  have  requested  tha1 
subsidies  be  available  for  40%  of  the  units).  Public  Assistance  recipients  will  b< 
eligible  as  will  those  who  meet  the  HUD  criteria  for  the  $50  monthly  rent  subsi 
dies  ($5,000  maximum  assets;  $4,320  annual  income  for  individuals  or  $4,86( 
for  couples).  The  implications  of  such  multiple  sources  of  funding  will  bi 
discussed  later. 

The  basic  rental 10  wTill  include  utilities,  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  th 
interiors,  janitorial  service,  furniture  when  necessary,  a  telephone  ''hot  line"  t 
the  Center's  hospital  for  medical  emergencies,  and  social  services.  Optional  extra 
at  nominal  cost  will  be  tri-monthly  house-cleaning  and  linen  service  (@  $10.0 
monthly),  and  daily  frozen  main  meal  delivered  to  the  occupant's  refrigerato 
($20.00  monthly).  The  houses  do  not  constitute  a  medical  facility;  the  tenant 
will  be  encouraged  to  establish  relationships  with  local  community  physicians 
The  services  available  from  existing  community  agencies  will  not  be  duplicatec 
but  the  PGC  staff  will  mobilize  and  coordinate  them. 

The  program  will  be  evaluated  by  a  formal  research  study  financed  by  th 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  asses 
the  effect  on  the  older  people  of  this  form  of  housing  (Brody,  1970 ).u  Briefly,  th 
experimental  group  (about  27  persons)  and  two  control  groups  (a  total  of  8 
persons),  will  consist  of  people  aged  62  or  over,  currently  living  in  unsatisf actor 
arrangements  in  the  community,  who  request  help  in  relocating.  The  experiments 
group  will  be  those  who  move  to  the  intermediate  houses ;  control  group  one  wf 
be  those  who  move  to  other  arrangements ;  control  group  two,  those  who  do  nc 
move. 

Objectives  are:  (1)  to  identify  characteristics  of  all  the  subjects  who  indicat 
a  desire  to  move  and  to  compare  the  groups  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  th 
different  types  of  living  arrangements  on  health,  morale,  socialization,  use  c 
time,  satisfaction,  functional  capacities,  utilization  of  needed  services  and  facil 
ties,  and  general  well-being;  (2)  to  study  the  older  people  systematically  as  the 
functioned  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  move;  (3)  to  evaluate  the  effects  o 
the  families  of  the  older  people  of  their  elderly  relatives'  different  types  ( 
living  arrangements;  (4)  to  provide  guidelines  for  programs  that  can  be  d< 
veloped  ;  (5)  to  compare  the  costs  of  the  shelter  and  service  aspects  of  the  intei 
mediate  housing  with  costs  of  other  types  of  living  arrangements. 

Salient  features  of  the  program  are  that  it  utilizes  small-unit  existing  stru< 
tures  embedded  in  a  general  age-integrated  community,  proximate  to  agi 
segregated  congregate  housing  for  the  elderly  (PGC)  and  within  easy  access  ( 

s  For  example,  outside  steps  will  have  handrails  and  will  be  treated  so  that  they  ffl 
not  slipperv  ;  there  will  be  good  outside  lighting,  color  coding  of  door  and  trim  to  i  dentil 
houses  easily,  recessed  door  mats,  tamper  nroof  locks,  mercury  flip  switches;  inside  stai 
rails  with  touch  indicator  for  first  and  last  stairs,  light  switches  at  bottom  and  top  < 
stairs  contrasting  carpet  color  for  first  and  last  steps;  the  bathrooms  will  have  noi 
skid  floor  surfaces  single-lever  faucets  and  temperature  controls,  grab  bars,  shower  seat 

0  Detailed  specifications  are  available  upon  request. 

"While  the  non-profit  but  self-sustaining  rent  should  be  about  $90.00  monthly  peranar 
ment  wo  are  currently  trying  to  adjust  matters  so  as  to  enable  public  assistance  recipiem 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bousing.  The  problem  is  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

11  The  research  proposal  is  available  on  request. 
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kedical  services,  religious  facilities,  shopping,  and  transportation,  n  atillcei  the 
Ixperienee  ol  the  Center  regarding  older  i>eople  who  require  change  In  (] 
Irrangements ;  the  personal,  Bocial,  and  health  conditions  thai  stimulate  the  aeed 
for  moving ;  the  Impacl  of  moving  on  older  people  and  I  heir  families ;  the  helping 
techniques  needed;  and  the  services  required  i<»  maintain  older  people  in  uon- 
institutional  environments. 

We  are  using  the  PGC's  previous  work  on  the  assessment  of  older  people, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  a)  matching  the  particular  older  person  to  appro- 
priate facility  and  h)  evaluating  functional  capacity,  health,  morale,  and  other 

limensions  oi'  well-being.  Some  of  the  measures  and  ratings  being  used  are 
instruments  developed  at.  the  PGC  such  as  the  Physical  Self-Maintenance  Scale 
(TSMS)  ;  Instrumental  Activities  of  Daily  Living  Scale  (IADL) ;  Phj 
Rassiflcation  Scale;  Behavior  and  Adjustment,  Scale;  PGC  Morale  Scale; 
Burden/Satisfaction  Scale;  Lawton's  (1968a)  seven  indices  of  well-being  of 
Ider  people  that  relate  to  living  arrangements  (morale,  self-assessed  health; 
leighhorhood  mobility;  activity  participation;  interaction  with  peers,  neigh- 
fcrs  and  friends;  interaction  with  family;  and  housing  satisfactory  ;  and  six 
environmental  factors  that  relate  to  older  people's  well-being  (Lawton,  1969a). 

The  nature  of  the  population  served  will  be  determined  by  the  constraints 
mposed  by  the  physical  facilities  and  the  services  available.  These  are  expressed 
n  eligibility  criteria:  The  physical  and  mental  status  of  prospective  tenants 
mist  be  such  that  they  do  not  require  constant  nursing  supervision  or  intensive 
nedical  care ;  they  must  be  functionally  capable  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the 
)hysical  facilities.  Since  housing  tenants  exercise  self -selection  (i.e.  go  to 
nvironments  that  offer  the  particular  services  they  need  (Lawton,  1969),  it 
s  likely  that  they  will  need  one  or  more  of  the  services  available. 

The  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  month.  The  interviewing  of  applicants  has 
>egun  and  has  yielded  some  preliminary  information. 

To  date,  with  no  publicity  other  than  a  very  small  newspaper  article,  some 
175  people  have  telephoned  their  interest,  and  58  of  them  have  had  at  least 
>ne  in-person  interview.  In  reviewing  information  about  those  58,  it  must  be 
emembered  that  they  may  not  be  typical  of  all  applicants ;  they  may  be  those 
pho  were  faster  off  the  mark,  or  who  have  physical  and  emotional  resources 

0  be  active  on  their  own  behalf,  or  whose  stressful  situations  compelled  them 
>r  social  agencies  to  which  they  are  known  to  press  for  an  early  interview. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  population  that  appears  attracted  to  "intermediate 
ousing?"  Illustrative  case  material  is  appended,  and  preliminary  data  was 
nalyzed. 

AGE,    SEX,    AND    FAMILY    STATUS 

The  median  age  of  the  applicants  is  72  (age  range  is  58-84)  and  they  are 
redominately  women  (about  78%).  Most  are  widowed  (52%)  ;  21%  are  still 
larried  (including  5  couples  applying  together  and  2  men  whose  wives  require 
iistitutional  care)  ;  and  5%  are  divorced  or  separated.  The  group  includes  two 
air  of  elderly  sisters.  Almost  80%  have  at  least  one  adult  child,  half  have  2 
r  more. 

ECONOMIC    STATUS 

The  self-reported  figures  on  income  indicate  that  economically,  they  are  very 
oor  or  borderline  :  22%  receive  public  assistance  (maximum  of  $138.00  monthly) 
r  less ;  45%  are  above  that  level  but  have  less  than  $250.00  monthly.  Some  mar- 
inal  individuals  have  some  savings  and  about  10%  of  the  group  still  are 
mployed. 

SOURCE    OF   REFERRAL 

Almost  half  the  applicants  were  referred  by  social  agencies  (including  22% 
Bf erred  by  the  HJA  department  of  social  work),  35%  by  self  or  family,  and  the 
emainder  by  current  residents  of  intermediate  housing,  friends,  or  other  staff 
mnected  with  the  PGC. 

CURRENT   LIVING   ARRANGEMENTS 

The  overwhelming  majority  (85%)  nowT  live  in  their  own  apartments  (54%) 

1  houses  (31%).  The  remaining  15%  are  in  boarding  houses,  with  children  or 
fiends,  or  hotels.  None  are  in  institutions. 
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HEALTH 

Though  we  do  not  yet  have  detailed  medical  information  on  every  applicant, 
and  have  not  analyzed  the  functional  rating  scales,  we  do  have  broad  indicators 
of  health  status.  All  but  one  person  (the  sick  husband  of  an  intact  woman)  were 
aide  to  come  to  the  office  for  an  interview  and  to  manage  the  short  flight  of 
stairs:  most  came  to  the  interview  unaccompanied.  None  showed  gross  signs  of 
confusion  or  disorientation.  Almost  all  are  living  alone  or  with  spouse.  It  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  our  applicants  are  younger  (by  about  7  years)  and  more 
intact  than  those  who  apply  to  our  institution,  than  those  who  inquire  about 
institutional  care  but  do  not  apply,  than  those  who  are  on  our  deferred  status 
list,  and  than  those  who  are  admitted  to  our  apartment  buildings.  (See  Brody  &  j 
Gummer,  1967,  Brody,  1969,  and  Brody  &  Cole,  1971  for  detailed  information  on 
these  populations). 

REASONS    FOR    APPLICATION 

Most  applicants  offered  multiple  reasons  for  wishing  to  move.  The  data  for 
these  58  people  and  the  anecdotal  material  in  the  case  records,  indicate  that  half 
are  motivated  by  intense  fear  engendered  by  the  high  crime  areas  in  which  they 
live.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  associated  reason  was  a  yearning  for  human 
contacts  and  services  from  which  they  had  been  cut  off  by  the  environment.  Other 
associated  conditions  were  isolation  in  alien  ethnic  groups  or  deteriorating  hous- 
ing with  rats  and  roaches.  The  sheer  terror  in  which  this  group  of  old  people  live, 
the  robberies  and  attacks  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  psycho- 
logical and  physical  stress  they  are  enduring  is  beyond  description.  In  attempting 
to  cope  with  the  harsh  environment,  they  construct  elaborate  barricades  for  their 
doors,  wear  police  whistles  around  their  necks,  carry  gas  guns,  and  wear  money 
belts  or  a  special  purse  called  a  "Bosom  Buddy."  One  woman  goes  out  only  when, 
in  a  convoy  of  school  children,  she  can  wait  for  her  bus  under  the  eye  of  the 
police  traffic-woman.  Ironically,  several  had  moved  from  such  areas  5  or  6  years 
ago,  only  to  find  the  same  hazards  developing  in  their  new  neighborhoods. 

Enforced  isolation  and  desire  for  social  contacts  was  also  given  as  reason  for 
application  by  an  additional  10%  whose  loneliness  and  restricted  activities  are 
due  to  diminished  physical  capacities.  About  15%  of  the  potential  movers  were 
impelled  by  the  planned  sale  or  demolition  of  the  housing  in  which  they  are 
living.  They  related  their  selection  of  intermediate  housing  to  the  socialization 
and  protection  it  offers.  Another  10  or  12%  stated  explicitly  that  current  rentals 
are  causing  financial  stress;  this  reason  usually  occurred  in  tandem  with  the 
wish  for  services,  transportation,  and  recreational  opportunities. 

A  variety  of  other  circumstances  motivated  the  remainder  of  the  applicants : 
decreasing  physical  capacities  and  consequent  desire  to  be  close  to  help  of  H.J. A., 
uncomfortable  boarding  arrangements,  relationship  problems  with  the  adult  child 
with  whom  they  are  loving,  severe  mental  or  personality  problems,  death  of  adult 
children  who  had  provided  supportive  services,  better  access  to  services,  and  the 
desire  to  be  close  to  the  PGC  in  order  to  continue  their  volunteer  work  in  the 
institution   (HJA). 

POLICY   IMPLICATIONS 

At  this  early  stage  of  our  program  and  research,  implications  to  be  drawn 
for  policy  and  planning  can,  at  best,  be  tentative.  Nevertheless  there  are  indica- 
tions that:  . 

First,  heterogenous  situations  require  pluralistic  solutions.  There  is  some 
overlap  of  this  population  with  those  who  apply  for  institutional  care.  However, 
applicants  to  intermediate  housing,  whether  or  not  they  eventually  move  to  the 
project,  are  in  the  main  a  different  group.  They  are  needy,  but  their  needs  are 
different  Community  care  services  and  a  wide  range  of  facilities  will  help  neg- 
lected community  dwellers  who  require  better  environments  and  service  supports 
to  enable  them  to  function  at  an  improved  level  of  health  and  well-being.  But 
congregate  care  will  continue  to  be  necessary  component  of  the  continuum  of 

Secondly,  policy  considerations  at  all  three  levels  of  government  must  be  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  their  impact  on  the  living  arrangements  of  older  people. 
There  are  multiple  functions  of  government  at  different  levels.  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  are  federal,  public  assistance  is  variously  state  and  county,  social 
services  are  state  and  local,  public  housing  is  largely  local.  Particularly  evident 
is  the  need  for  those  three  levels  to  coordinate  their  activities  and  policies,  ana 
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"  S|,,<  oul  the  tangled  web  of  eligibility  criteria  and  regulations.  In  the  paal  II 
ias  been  pointed  out  thai  Income  maintenance  system  i  gorlcul  . 

bee  may  exert  an  Influence  toward  separate  living  for  familj  members  and  thai 
hore  money  is  made  available  for  Institutional  care  than  for  community  care  for 
he  same  Individual."  Thus,  physical   planning   required   Interfaces   with   other 
srstems:  Income  maintenance,  police  and  highway  departments,  social  sei 
ind  health  systems,  to  name  ;i  few. 

To  Illustrate,  in  this  project,  we  are  already  engaged  In  trying  to  extricate 
brselves  and  our  clients  from  a  now  "catch-22"  dilemma.  As  matters  stand, 
he  poorest  applicants,  the  public  assistance  recipients,  may  nave  to  spend  u 
noney,  proportionately  and  absolutely,  Mian  their  somewhat  less  poor  neighlwrs. 
She  state  maximum  public  assistance  granl  is  $138.00,  including  n  total  of  $73.00 
i>r  rent  and  utilities,  [f  the  recipient  pays  less  (ban  thai  amounl  for  rent,  or  If 
e  receives  help  to  pay  it,  his  granl  is  reduced  accordingly.  Thus,  If  he  is  one 
r  the  tenants  selected  for  rent  subsidy,  be  will  be  no  better  off  than  without  that 
ubsidy.  It  would  therefore  seem  wiser  to  use  the  subsidy  for  an  applicanl  who  is 
bt  a  recipient,  bul  is  economically  marginal.  If  the  second  person  has  an  income 
f,  say,  $200.00  per  month  and  receives  a  rent  subsidy  of  $35.00  (the  $50.00  he  is 
xpe(ted  to  pay  represents  the  allowable  25%  of  total  income),  he  has  $150.00 
ninthly  left  after  shelter  is  paid  for  while  the  public  assistance  recipient 
as  about  $65.00. 

Third,  one  of  the  questions  posed  by  this  particular  model,  is  the  role  played 
y  auspice  and/or  sponsor.  At  this  early  stage,  it  appears  thai  proximity  to  the 
did,  sheltering  bricks  and  mortar  of  a  large  social  agency  housing  almost  a 
tiousand  other  older  people  exerts  a  strong  pull.  A  related  factor  is  the  avaii- 
bility  of  social  work  services  for  counselling,  assistance  with  the  decision-mak- 
ig  process,  and  organization  of  individualized  service  packages.  Whether  simi- 
r  intermediate  houses  would  be  feasible  if  dispersed  geographically  is  a  moot 
Dint.  In  any  event,  demonstration  models  must  proceed  together  with  research. 
a  Alice  Rivlin's  words  ".  .  .  to  do  better,  we  must  have  a  way  of  distinguishing 
ptter  from  worse"  (1971,  p.  144).  If  models  are  to  be  developed,  sponsors  are  a 
ecessity.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  involve  po- 
>ntial  sponsors  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  planning.18 
Finally,  the  plight  of  these  elderly  and  thousands  like  them  demands  imme- 
ate  attention.  At  the  same  time  that  relocation  projects  are  underway  and 
sw  facilities  are  being  planned  and  constructed,  social  policy  must  enable  the 
weloprnent  of  intensive  services  for  older  people  where  they  are  now.  The 
rer-riding  needs  are  for  protection  from  threat  and  actual  harm,  and  for 
nkage  services  such  as  communication  and  transportation  to  connect  the  elderly 
ith  basic  necessities  such  as  shopping  and  health  care,  and  with  people  and 
-ograms  to  reduce  their  isolation  and  loneliness.  At  this  point  in  time  it  is  not 
iduly  pessimistic  to  assert  that  the  goal  of  universally  available  model  corn- 
unities  is  far  enough  in  the  future  so  that  efforts  to  achieve  them  must  pro- 
ed  together  with  the  development  of  models  and  services  to  deal  with  existing 
ivironments  and  the  needs  they  generate. 

These  older  people  have  told  us  of  their  plight  over  and  over  again— this 
aall  study   only  repeats  the  message.   Titmuss  wrote  eloquently  or  the  role 
"listening." 

''Listening  not  to  oneself  but  to  what  others  may  be  trying  to  say  is  an 
important  part  of  social  diagnosis.  ...  It  has  also  a  value  in  itself,  social, 
cultural  and  moral,  in  implying  and  expressing  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
others  in  a  world  which  values  speed,  busyness,  efficiency,  and  activity. 
The  dominance  of  these  values  leads  us  to  ask :  who  is  listening  in  society 
for  the  sounds  and  symptoms  of  need  for  help?  How  do  we  .  .  .  signal  to 
those  concerned  that  the  message  has  been  received?"    (1970,  p.  15). 


Mrs.  A  is  a  small  pert  68  year  old  lady,  reaping  the  benefits  of  union  member- 
ip  in  the  form  of  a  pension  and  excellent  medical  care.  She  is  also  fortunate 


12  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  maximum  grant  for  institutional  care  is  $335.00  ;  the 
ne  person  in  the  community  could  receive  only  a  maximum  of  $138.00. 

13  It  is  noted  that  in  his  speech  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  Washington, 
C.  on  Nov.  30,  1971,  Secretary  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development  George  Romney" 
nounced  a  one  million  dollar  program  under  which  his  department  will  contract  with 
blic  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  information 

inexperienced  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing"  (N.Y.  Times 
?dnesday  11/31/71,  p.  24). 
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and  unusual  in  that  she  has  an  attractive,  well-cared  for  apartment,  at  a  Iotc 
rental.  She  is  not  unusual,  however,  in  that  she  has  been  widowed  for  a  lon^ 
time,  has  only  one  relative  in  this  country,  and  lives  in  an  area  where  she  is 
in  constant  fear  of  burglary  and  of  attack  on  the  street.  The  neighborhood  ii 
dirty,  uncared  for,  familiar  services  and  friends  have  left  the  area.  Mrs.  A  H 
continually  anxious  and  afraid.  To  protect  her  money,  she  keeps  it  in  a  specia 
purse  called  a  "bosom  buddy."  She  is  almost  ready  to  sacrifice  her  hard-woi 
and  long-time  independence  to  allay  these  fears.  She  sees  living  in  Intermediate 
Housing  as  a  real  alternative  that  would  allow  her  to  have  pleasant  housing 
without  forcing  her  to  skimp  on  other  needs.  It  would  allow  her  to  remaii 
independent,  to  find  again  the  associations  and  services  she  now  lacks  and  needs 
but  most  of  all  it  would  allay  the  anxieties  which  are  isolating  her  and  restrict 
ing  her  life. 

MRS.    B 

Mrs.  B  is  a  widowed,  retired,  grade  school  teacher  in  her  70's.  She  lives  in  ai 
extremely  insecure  building  in  an  area  of  the  city  known  for  the  high  incidenc 
of  crime.  She  has  been  burglarized  a  number  of  times  and  had  been  robbed  onl; 
a  few  weeks  before  her  interview  to  begin  application  to  Intermediate  Housing 
The  building  is  now  for  sale. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  B  had  explored  the  possibility  of  moving  to  one  of  ou 
original  intermediate  houses,  but  did  not  like  the  number  of  stairs  she  wouL 
have  to  climb  from  the  street  and  was  also  not  willing  to  accept  a  first  floo 
apartment  because  she  thought  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  breaking  and  entrj 
She  now  requests  a  first  floor  apartment  to  limit  the  number  of  stairs  she  wj 
have  to  climb.  Mrs.  B  keeps  her  various  identification  papers  pinned  to  the  insid 
of  her  coat ;  she  also  wears  a  police  whistle  on  a  lanyard  around  her  neck  t 
summon  help  in  event  of  an  attack  on  the  street.  The  pinning  of  identificatio 
papers  is  her  way  of  preventing  their  loss  even  if  her  purse  is  snatched  or  pocket 
ransacked.  Mrs.  B  is  an  upset  and  articulately  angry  woman  who  wonders  wh 
more  is  not  done  for  her,  especially  since  she  is  a  Gold  Star  Mother.  She  claim 
her  principal  activity  is  searching  for  another  place  to  live  and  that  she  is  pa 
!>nred  to  move  into  a  hotel  room  temporarily  if  necessary;  her  bags  and  belonj 
ings  are  virtually  packed.  She  has  one  living  relative,  her  brother,  but  is  appai 
ently  not  close  and  does  not  consider  him  a  resource.  A  close  friend  of  many  yeai 
is  preparing  to  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  and  Mrs.  B's  local  physician  c 
many  years,  and  to  whom  she  was  attached,  just  died. 

MR.    &   MRS.    c 

Seventy-seven-year-old  Mr.  C  and  sixty-seven-year-old  Mrs.  C  married  4  yeai 
ago,  each  having  been  widowed.  Mr.  C  works  three  days  a  week  to  supplemer 
Social  Security  benefits  and  because  he  drives  he  and  his  wife  are  able  to  go  oi 
some  and  see  the  6  children  they  have.  They  are  able  to  maintain  financial  an 
physical  independence,  which  is  important  to  them.  They  cannot  attend  religioi 
services  or  social  activities  in  the  evening  because  it  is  too  dangerous  to  go  froi 
house  to  car.  All  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  have  moved  away.  Vandalis: 
and  robbery  are  everyday  occurrences  and  by  trying  to  use  local  stores  and  beir 
friendly  in* their  area,  they  hope  to  avoid  retaliation.  The  rent  they  pay  is  fair] 
high  for  an  apartment  that  has  been  neglected  by  the  landlord.  Another  renti 
rai*e  is  in  the  offing.  Economy  is  important  to  them,  as  the  precariousness  ( 
their  living  is  only  stabilized  by  Mr.  C's  working,  which  could  end  any  time.  The 
want  to  remain  independent  and  to  maintain  social  and  religious  contacts,  and  1 
live  in  an  area  where  services  and  activities  are  available  without  fear.  These  ai 
people  who  will  risk  the  new  adventure  of  community  living  with  shared  facilitie 
to  enable  them  to  live  better,  just  as  they  risked  the  adventure  of  marriage  { 
73  and  63  for  the  same  reason. 

MR.    D 

Mr.  D  is  a  73-year-old  widower  who  is  presently  selling  the  home  he  has  live 
in  for  thirty-six  years.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  hon 
in  good  repair  and  pay  all  the  other  expenses.  As  a  consequence  he  went  withoi 
heat  part  of  last  winter.  When  he  finally  decided  to  sell,  he  thought  he  woul 
have  trouble  given  the  present  housing  market.  However,  he  found  a  buy< 
right  away  and  now  he  is  finding  it  difficult  locating  an  appropriate  apartme] 
to  which  to  move. 
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His  oldest   daughter  has  been  the  mosl   helpful  to  him  bj  providing  In  tw 
kental  support  such  as  food  and  by  also  being  available  to  discua    probl. 
■is  two  other  daughters  are  not  In  a  position  to  help.  One  la  In  California  and 
be  other  has  severe  emotional  problems. 

Mr  D  a  former  house  painter,  is  well-dressed,  friendly,  mentally  alert  and 
kpable  functionally.  He  has  very  few  friends  Lefl  and  few  aev,  vocalization 
bportunities. 
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RESEARCH    PROPOSAL    TO    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    MENTAL    HEALTH    AND    ADMIN- 
istration on  aging 

"Intermediate  Housing  for  the  Elderly" 

Bv  Elaine  M.  Brody,  Director.  Department  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia  Geriatric 

Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  project  is  a  study  of  the  effect  on  older  people  of  a  new  form  of  housing 
called  "intermediate  housing."  The  host  agency  has  purchased  nine  (9)  small 
row  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  and  will 
reconXict  and  renovate  them  to  accommodate  a  total  of  27  to  36  older  people  1 
low-cost  private  efficiency  apartments.  The  experimental  group  (27-36  persons) 
and  two  control  groups  (80  persons),  would  consist  of  peop  e  age  65  or  over  cur- 
rents living  in  unsatisfactory  arrangements  in  the  community  who  request  social 
asency  help  in  re-locating.  The  experimental  group  would  be  those  who  move  to 
fee  intermediate  houses;  control  group  one  would  be  those  who  move  to  other 
arrangements;  control  group  two  would  be  those  who  do  not  move.  Objectives 
are  1)  to  compare  the  groupB  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  different; types  of 
uving  arrangements  on  health,  morale,  socialization,  use  of  time,  satisfaction, 
SoS  capacities  and  general  well-being;  ^^iJ^^W^^ 
tematicallv  as  they  functioned  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  moves  (3)  to  evalu- 
atTthe  effects  on  families  of  the  older  people  of  their  elderly  relatives  different 
types  of  livh  g  arrangements;  (4)  to  provide  for  guidelines  for  programs  that  can 
De  developed;  (5)  to  cost  analyze  the  shelter  and  service  aspects  of  the  intermediate 
housing  and  to  compare  them  with  other  types  of  living  arrangements.  Data 
available  for  analysis  will  be:  Pre-  and  post-move  ratings  on  a  battery  of  measures 
and  mXumeats;yquestionnaire  data;  cost  anslysis  data;  narrative  case  records; 
data  on  availability,  accessibility  aid  utilization  of  facilities  and  resources  by  the 
older  people  in  original  and  new  living  arrangements. 

RESEARCH    PLAN 

A  Introduction  (Objectives,  Background,  and  Rationale) 

The  need  for  low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly,  for  exploration  of  new  types 
of  living  arrangements  and  for  the  provision  of  options  among  a  variety  of  1  vm 
st vies  have  been  given  high  priority  by  gerontologists  and  by  government  (Lawtor 
etS  1969  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  1969).  At  the  same  time,  need  has  out 
stripped  capacity  to  provide  facilities.  Housing  programs  supported  by  govern 
men  ^oro vide  less  than  10%  of  the  new  construction  needed  by  the  aged  nationa  13 
C'Uv  n°  Arrangements  of  older  People:  Ecology,"  1969).  While  apartment  build 
nes for'the elderly  have  proliferated,  they  are  often  beyond  the  financial  capacity 
Sfhose  with  Umited  means  (e.g.,  recipients  of  public  assistance  and  those  depend 

^I^PhiKto^ita  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center's,  own  apartmen 
facmtie?(tn7York  Houses)  public  housing  projects  and  202  housing  (e.g.  Stephei 
m^Twei^Csa  Fermi  Guild  House,  Phillip  Murray  House  BnthSho| 
Hillman  House  etc.)  have  long  waiting  lists.  The  Center's  institution  (Home  fo 
the  Jewish .Aged! .and  other  homes  are  similarly  besieged  by  applicants  tor  whon 
accommodations  are  unavailable.  :c,+i«„v1Miainfff»r«iliM 

In  addition  to  such  older  people  who  become  known  to  ^^o^^111! 
there  are  many  in  like  situations  who  become  known  to  family  agencies  tn 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Senior  Citizens  Centers,  and  other  commumt. 
asencie?  Though  they  may  urgently  require  new  living  situations,  institutions  o 
hfgTrSe"  apatment  buildings  are  not  always  suitable.  The  older  people  may  no 
require  the  degree  of  service  provided  by  institutions  and  yet  do  not  wish  to  W 
hAarge  age-segregated  buildings.  Many  wish  to  maintain  « .much ^^dependej 
and  ifrivacv  as  possible,  but  need  some  service  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  bevej 
recent  Se^  and  demonstrations  support  this  experience  by  identifying  group 
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of  elderly  people  unable  to  move  from  substandard  housing 
because  of  hick  of  economic  means  and  alternative  housing 
l!Ki!>  a  ;  Pollack,  L969;  Thurman,  1970). 

Thus,  an  appropriate  and  needy   target   population  undoulrtedlj    e 
requires  low-cost  housing  of  a  type  thai  Is  currently   unavailable.  Hvirience 
gests  that  the  families  of  these  elderly  i>eople  are  also  subjected  to  stn 

At  the  same  time,  little  Is  known  aboul  the  specific  kinds  of  small  unil  living 
arrangements  thai  can  be  developed  In  the  range  we  will  call  "intermedia  e 
between  total  Institutional  care  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  requiring  complete 
independence  on  the  other.  There  Is  also  a  lack  of  knowledge  aboul  the  character- 
istics of  older  people  who  choose  various  types  of  community  living  arrangements 
and  aboul  the  effect  on  their  health  and  well-being  of  those  different 
ments, 

The  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  (PGC)   has  an  opportunity: 

(1)  to  explore  the  feasibility  and  efifeel  on  a  group  of  older  people  of  developing 
a  new  type  of  low-cost  living  arrangements  we  shall  call:  "Intermediate 
Housing  :'* 

(2)  to  evaluate  and  compare  via  research  the  differential  impact  on  older 
people  and  their  families  of  moves  to  this  and  oilier  types  of  community  living 
arrangements. 

(Hi  to  analyze  and  compare  costs  to  older  people,  their  families,  and  to  the 
community  of  the  intermediate  and  other  types  of  living  arrangements. 

The  Center  has  purchased  nine  (9)  row  homes  in  an  age-integrated  neighbor- 
hood adjacent  to  its  existing  buildings.  FHA  approval  for  the  financing  of  those 
houses  has  heen  secured.  The  Center  proposes  to  renovate,  reconstruct  and  fur- 
nish the  interiors  of  these  homes  so  that  they  each  will  provide  low-cost  housing 
(Within  the  means  of  public  assistance  recipients  and  those  dependent  on  Social 
Security)  for  three  or  four  elderly  persons  in  private  efficiency  apartments.  A 
total  of  twenty-seven  to  thirty-six  persons  can  he  served. 

Our  belief  in  the  value  of  such  a  plan  stems  from  a  pilot  program  with  which 
the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  has  experimented  over  a  five-year  period.  Two 
houses  have  been  occupied  during  that  time  to  test  the  efficacy  of  different  apart- 
ment arrangements  and  service  patterns.  Our  positive  experience  supports  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  the  program  and  points  up  the  need  for  an  extended 
study.  (Bronson  &  Locker,  1970;  Brody,  1969). 

Applicants  who  become  occupants  of  the  nine  intermediate  houses  would 
constitute  our  experimental  group;  the  control  groups  will  be  two  groups  of 
comparable  individuals  who  (a)  move  to  other  types  of  community  living  ar- 
rangements and  (b)   who  express  the  need  to  move  but,  do  not  do  so. 

Previous  work  by  investigators  and  planners  in  the  area  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  has  relevance  for  this  project.  LawtonTs  (1969)  comprehensive  survey  of 
[he  literature  and  summary  of  findings  is  appended  (Appendix  F).  His  statement 
}f  specific  goals  notes  in  part : 

(1)  Wherever  possible,  housing  and  planned  communities  should  make  possible 
continued  interchange  between  generations. 

(2)  Independent  functioning  of  older  persons  should  be  preserved  when 
>ossible. 

(3)  Proximity  to  health  care  should  be  optimized. 

(4)  Services  should  be  tailored  to  a  variety  of  needs. 

(5)  A  diversity  of  facilities  is  desirable  located  in  close  proximity  to  housing, 
vhere  an  optimal  balance  between  the  richness  of  heterogeneity  and  the  protec- 
tion consequent  to  homogeneity  may  be  achieved. 

(6)  Programs  should  be  developed  to  facilitate  the  older  person's  capacity  to 
tnake  new-  decisions  regarding  where  he  wishes  to  live,  without  financial  loss. 

(7)  There  should  be  developed  methods  of  assessment  which  assist  in  maxi- 
nizing  the  congruence  between  the  older  person's  needs  and  abilities  and  the 
mvironinent  in  which  he  lives. 

Finally,  Lawton  points  to  the  pressing  need  to  "put  to  empirical  test  many 
>f  the  generalizations  that  are  now  being  made  without  an  adequate  basis  in 
piowledge." 

This  project  would  be  an  experiment  in  meeting  such  goals. 

Broad  investigations  in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly  have  in  the  main 
concentrated  on  high-rise  age-segregated  buildings,  on  retirement  commuities,  and 
m  institutions.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  research  with  respect  to  small-unit  houses 
;hat  are;  (a)  embedded  in  a  general  age-integrated  community;  (b)  Proximate 
:o  age-segregated  congregate  housing  for  the  elderly  (PCG)  ;  (c)  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  medical  services,  religious  facilities,  shopping,  and  transportation  ;  and  (d) 
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utilize  existing  structures  converted  specifically  for  older  people.  In  short,  this 
studv  is  the  first  test  of  intermediate,  as  opposed  to  independent,  or  institutional 
housing.  Thus,  while  the  project  would  be  innovative,  it  would  rest  on  the  founda- 
tion of  work  already  done  in  the  field. 

The  PGC  has  done  major  work  in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly  both 
operationally  as  described  above  (more  than  850  older  people  currently  housed  in 
its  range  of  living  arrangements)  and  in  research  (for  references  to  Lawton's 
broad  studies,  see  References  to  this  proposal  and  publications  list  on  Dr.  Lawton's 
biographical  sketch) . 

During  the  past  18  years,  the  Center's  personnel  have  gained  experience  in 
depth,  regarding  older  people  who  require  changes  in  living  arrangements;  the 
personal  social,  and  health  conditions  that  stimulate  the  need  for  moving;  the 
impact  of  moving  on  older  people  and  their  families;  the  helping  techniques 
needed;  and  the  services  required  to  maintain  older  people  in  non-institutional 
environments.  This  experience  has  been  reported  in  the  literature  and  validated 
by  research.  Liebowitz  and  Brody  (1970)  have  summarized  some  of  these  efforts 
(Appendix  G)  and  some  of  the  original  studies  are  listed  on  Mrs.  Brody's  biograph- 
ical sketch. 

Over  the  years,  the  PGC  has  also  been  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  older 
people,  with  particular  emphasis  on  techniques  a)  to  match  the  particular  older 
person  to  appropriate  facility  and  b)  to  evaluate  functioning  capacity,  health, 
morale,  and  other  dimensions  of  well-being.  Some  of  the  measures  and  ratings  to  be 
used  in  this  project  will  capitalize  on  the  major  work  done  at  the  Center  in  de- 
veloping and  testing  such  instruments — e.g.  the  Physical  Self-Maintenance  Scale 
(PSMS),  Instrumental  Activities  of  Daily  Living  Scale  (IADL),  Physical  Classi- 
fication Scale,  Behavior  and  Adjustment  Scale,  PGC  Morale  Scale,  and  Burden/ 
Satisfaction  Scale  (see  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  B) . 

Dr.  Lawton's  housing  studies  (1968a)  have  resulted  in  seven  indices  of  well-being 
of  older  people  that  relate  to  living  arrangements:  morale,  self-assessed  health; 
neighborhood  mobility;  activity  participation;  interaction  with  peers  (neighbors 
and  friends;  interaction  with  family;  and  housing  satisfaction.)  Another  of  Lawton's 
studies  identified  six  environmental  factors  (neighborhood  facilities)  that  relate 
to  older  people's  well-being  (1969a). 

All  of  this  work  has  relevance  to  the  proposed  project  and  will  be  utilized  ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus,  the  personnel  at  the  PGC  have  the  experience  and  capability  to  carry 
out  this  study  effectively,  to  assess  the  potential  role  of  the  Intermediate  Housing 
in  the  context  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  replica- 
tion, and  to  compare  its  effectiveness  with  other  types  of  living  arrangements. 

B.  Specific  Aims 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

(1)  To  compare  the  experimental  and  control  groups  of  older  people  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  different  types  of  living  arrangements  to  which  they  move  (or 
in  which  they  remain)  on  their  health,  morale,  socialization  with  family  and 
friends,  use  of  time,  satisfaction,  functioning  capacity,  and  general  well-being. 

(2)  To  evaluate  systematically  and  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  changed  living 
arrangement  by  studying  the  older  people:  a)  as  they  functioned  in  their  old 
living  arrangement  prior  to  the  move,  b)  as  they  experience  the  transitional  process 
of  moving,  and  c)  as  they  function  subsequently  in  their  new  arrangements. 

(3)  To  evaluate  the  effect  on  families  of  the  subjects  of  their  elderly  relatives 
different  types  of  living  arrangements.  The  PGC  has  already  done  major  work  m 
developing  instruments  to  measure  how  the  burdens  and  satisfactions  of  families 
shift  when  living  arrangements  of  their  older  relatives  are  changed  (Lawton,  1968; 
Brody,  1967; 1967a).  . 

(4)  To  serve  a  group  of  needy  older  people  by  providing  a  new  type  of  living  ar- 
rangement that  will  enable  them  to  function  at  an  improved  level  of  health  and 
well-being. 

(5)  To  provide  guidelines  for  future  programs  to  be  developed  by  this  and  other 
agencies  by  observing  and  identifying  problems  that  arise  in  this  demonstration 
and  that  can  be  avoided  in  future  programs. 

(6)  To  cost  analyze  the  shelter  and  service  aspects  of  intermediate  housing  and 
to  compare  them  with  other  types  of  living  arrangements. 

There  are  three  aspects  necessary  to  achieve  these  objectives: 
(1)  The  provision  of  shelter;  (2)  the  identification  of  the  target  population  and 
the  provision  of  services  and  (3)  systematic  evaluation. 
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(1)  The  provision  of  shelter  at  the  Intermediate  hou  e    for  bfc  tental 
group.  It  will  be  necessary  to  renovate,  decorate,  and  furni  h  the  apartmenl 
The  tenants  will  be  permitted  to  bring  their  own  furniture  if  thej  wi  ii,  in  it  thii 
will  be  supplemented  by  the   PGC.   Building  maintenance,  janitorial    er 
utilities,  and  heavj  cleaning  will  be  provided  by  the  Center  on  an                  ba  i 
with  the  costs  absorbed  as  part  of  the  rental.  The  purchase  of  the  house   ii  being 
made  possible  through   FHA  mortgages.  The  continuing  Bervice  pattern  i 
vary  in  acoordance  with  the  nerds  of  eaoh  individual.  Example    of    ervio 
home-maker,    telephone   checks,    and    transportation.    The   servi© 
community  agencies  will  not   be  duplicated,  bu1   the   PGC  staff  will   mob 
coordinate,  and  supplement  existing  services  when  necessar} . 

(2)  The  identification  of  the  targel  population  and  provision  of  services.  En 
Order  to  achieve  these  objectives  it   will  he  necessary: 

(a)  To  identify  potential  project  clients  through  screening  PGC  waiting  lists 
and  persons  referred  by  other  community  agencies. 

(6)  To  screen  and  evaluate  appropriate  candidates  by  interviewing,  and  by 
social  and  medical  evaluation  of  their  capacities. 

(c)  To  offer  the  usual  social  wrork  services  to  the  experimental  group  with 
respect  to  the  decision-making  adjustment  processes.  The  control  groups  will  be 
similarly  served  by  the  social  agencies  to  which  they  are  known. 

(3)  Systematic  evaluation.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  this  type  of  housing  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
it  will  be  necessary: 

(a)  To  develop  and  to  select  and  adapt  a  group  of  measures,  scales,  and  protocols 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  older  people  and  family  members  at  appropriate  times 
prior  to  and  after  the  move. 

(6)  To  analyze  the  information  yielded  to  obtain  specific,  objective  data  on 
the  effect  of  the  new  environments  on  health,  morale,  socialization  with  family 
and  friends,  satisfaction,  and  the  effect  on  the  older  people's  overall  functioning 
and  well-being.  Also,  to  discover  which  characteristics  ascertainable  at  the  time 
of  application  are  good  predictors  of  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  new  housing 
arrangement. 

(c)  To  survey  and  inventory  the  availability,  accessibility,  and  utilization  of 
facilities  by  project  clients  in  their  previous  living  arrangements  and  in  the  environ- 
ments to  which  they  move. 

C.  Methods  of  Procedure 

Experimental  and  control  group  clients  would  be  drawm  from  the  greater 
Philadelphia  area. 

A  large  number  of  elderly  individuals  wrould  be  screened  by  the  project  staff 
to  identify  a  sufficient  number  of  clients  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 
The  project  staff  would  interpret  the  project  to  and  establish  liaison  with  the 
social  agencies  that  would  refer  appropriate  clients.  Sources  of  referral  would  be 
the  social  work  department  of  the  PGC,  Jewish  Family  Service  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance,  and  other  community  agencies.  We 
can  state  definitively  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  obtaining  refferrals 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects.  Our  plans  for  expanding  the  program  have  not 
been  publicized  in  any  way.  Nevertheless,  awareness  of  other  social  agencies  of 
the  two  existing  houses  and  purchase  of  additional  houses  has  already  led  to 
pressure  that  consideration  be  given  to  many  older  people  known  to  those  agencies. 

The  experimental  group  will  consist  of  between  27  and  36  persons.  The  matched 
control  groups  will  consist  of  80  persons  who  have  also  requested  social  agency 
assistance  in  finding  new  living  arrangements,  but  who  move  to  community 
facilities  other  than  the  intermediate  houses  (Control  Group  1)  or  w7ho  do  not 
move  at  all  (Control  Group  2).  The  larger  number  of  controls  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  sufficient  number  of  "movers"  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Since  some 
3lients  undoubtedly  will  remain  in  their  original  quarters,  the  natural  second  con- 
trol group  of  non-movers  will  be  created.  We  will  not  be  able  to  effect  random- 
assignment  of  subjects  to  experimental  and  control  groups,  but  will  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  by  matching  the  groups  on  as  many  criterion-relevant  variables  as 
possible  (e.g.  age,  sex,  health  status,  socioeconomic  status,  etc.). 

Criteria  for  selection  of  experimental  and  control  clients  will  be : 

(a)  age  65  and  over. 

(6)  physical  and  mental  status  such  that  they  do  not  require  constant  nursing 
supervision  or  intensive  medical  care. 

(c)  A  request  by  the  subject  for  social  agency  assistance  in  finding  a  new  living 
arrangement. 
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Costs  at  the  intermediate  houses  will  be  at  a  level  to  permit  recipients  of 
O.A.A.  and  those  dependent  solely  on  Social  Security  to  be  eligible,  and  preference 
will  be  given  to  such  individuals. 

The  project  would  cover  a  three  vear  period  from  June  1,  1971  to  May  31, 
1974. 

During  the  initial  phase,  there  will  be  several  concurrent  processes:  (a)  The 
PGC  will  renovate  and  redecorate  the  physical  facilities  of  the  Intermediate 
Houses;  (b)  the  project  evaluation  staff  will  develop,  test,  and  refine  the  specific 
procedures  to  be  utilized. 

During  the  second  phase,  the  service  staff  will  select,  interview  and  prepare 
candidates  (and  their  families)  for  the  move  to  the  intermediate  houses  and 
establish  liaison  with  other  social  agencies  to  facilitate  follow-up  of  the  control 
groups.  At  the  same  time  the  staff  will  administer  and  complete  the  various 
measures  a-  d  protocols  for  the  pre-move  evaluations. 

The  third  phas^  will  involve  the  actual  physical  moves.  During  the  fourth 
phase,  the  evaluation  personnel  will  administer  the  post-move  measures  at  two 
points  in  tin  e:  The  first  of  the  post-move  evaluations  will  take  place  about  one 
month  after  moving;  the  second  will  take  place  after  six  or  nine  months — i.e. 
after  the  settling-in  process  has  been  thoroughly  completed. 

A  rigid  time-table  cannot  be  predetermined  as  there  will  be  considerable  over- 
lapping among  the  various  phases,  and  the  moves  for  both  groups  will  be  staggered. 
For  the  experimental  group,  each  house  will  be  occupied  as  its  renovation  is 
complete  and  it  is  ready  for  occupancy.  The  controls  will,  of  course,  move  at  a 
variety  of  times.  In  rough  form,  the  time-table  for  the  full  three  years  will  be: 

(1)  The  first  six  months.  During  this  time,  personnel  will  be  recruited,  organized, 
and  trained.  Information  about  the  project  will  be  disseminated  to  reach  older 
people  and  their  families.  The  project  will  be  interpreted  to  social  agencies  and 
liaison  will  be  established  with  them  to  solicit  referrals.  Renovation  of  the  houses 
will  take  place.  Detailed  procedures  will  be  worked  out  for  referral,  screening, 
and  matching  of  project  clients.  Measures,  ratings,  and  protocols  will  be  selected, 
adapted,  developed,  and  tested. 

(2)  The  second  six  months.  Interviewing,  screening,  selection,  and  matching 
of  clients  will  begin,  as  will  the  initial  evaluations  and  application  of  research 
instruments.  Occupancy  will  begin  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  and  will  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  two  months.  Occupancy  of  all  the  houses  should 
be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

(3)  The  13th  to  2/fth  month.  The  actual  physical  moves  of  the  clients  will 
proceed  as  will  the  interviewing  and  evaluations  of  the  clients.  During  this  period, 
follow-up  and  post-testing  will  have  begun  for  all  client  groups,  and  will  continue 
into  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

(4)  The  25th  and  30th  month.  Actual  physical  moves  and  post-testing  and 
evaluation  of  clients  should  be  completed  during  this  phase.  As  the  staggered 
post-evaluations  take  place,  the  staff  can  begin  data  analysis. 

(5)  The  31st  to  36th  month.  Data  will  be  analyzed,  reports  prepared,  and  results 
shared. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  people  in  the  experimental  group  and  their  families 
will  surpass  the  control  groups  in  dimensions  of  well-being  (health,  morale,  sociali- 
zation with  family  and  friends  satisfaction,  functioning,  etc.).  The  physical  en- 
vironment itself  will  be  superior  to  that  from  which  the  occupants  come.  Many 
older  people  currently  live  in  isolation  in  sub-standard  housing  in  neighborhoods 
which  have  high  incidence  of  crime.  In  such  areas,  it  is  common  for  older  people 
to  be  sharply  limited  with  respect  to  the  accessbility  of  needed  facilities  such  as 
readily  available  religious  services,  shopping,  and  transportation  and  there  is  a 
marked  reduction  in  social  activity.  Medical,  dental,  and  podiatry  services  are 
often  similarly  inaccessible  since  professionals  most  often  have  moved  their  offices 
to  other  neighborhoods.  The  older  people  frequently  are  consumed  with  anxiety 
about  financial  inability  to  make  needed  repairs.  At  the  same  time  their  options 
are  limited  by  their  economic  situations  and  by  the  unavailability  of  appropriate 
housing. 

In  contrast,  the  PGC  is  located  in  a  resource-rich  neighborhood.  Withm  a 
radius  of  a  few  blocks,  there  are  located  a  major  medical  center  (Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center)  and  numerous  professional  offices.  Transportation  and  shopping 
also  are  conveniently  located  and  readily  accessible.  Other  such  neighborhoods 
exist  in  Philadelphia  and  other  areas  which  potentially  provide  suitable  environ- 
ments for  the  elderly. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  this  project,  the  proximity  of  the  Intermediate  Houses 
to  the  Center  will  provide  a  sense  of  security  while  enabling  the  older  people  to 
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maintain  as  much  independence  as  possible  On  ite  facilities  at  the  POC  (the 
York  ilons.s  ;l.ul  Home  for  the  Jewish  Aged)  include  recreational  ocial  occupa- 
tional, and  religious  services.  On-going  medical  care  would  not  be  provided  i 
(  enter,  and  the  experimental  would  have  their  own  private  neighborhood  ph: 
Bicians.  However,  a  hot  line"  phone  would  connect  the  intermediate  house.-  with 
our  hospital  for  medical  emergencies.  The  experimental  group  will  be  livina  in  an 
age-integrated  neighborhood  while  having  their  a(  n   the  intermediate 

houses  readily  available  for  companionship. 

It  is  expected  that  the  families  of  the  occupants  will  also  benefil  Research  hi 
revealed  that  while  family  ties  to  old  people  are  still  viable  and  adult  children 
behave  responsibly,  the  vast  majority  of  old  people  do  not  wish  to  live  with  their 
children.  When  older  people  live  with  adult  children,  it  is  m  general  because 
financial  incapacity  and  poor  health  make  separate  living  impractical.  We  antici- 
pate that  the  families  will  be  relieved  of  much  anxiety  about  the  older  people 
living  alone  in  completely  unprotected  situations  and  often  in  circumstances  of 
physical  danger. 

in  short,  h  is  hypothesized  that  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate  houses  will 
surpass  the  controls  m  morale,  opportunities  for  socialization  and  religious  activ- 
ities, relief  from  anxiety  and  fear,  and  opportunity  for  obtaining  adequate  health 
care.  if  is  also  hypothesized  that  there  will  be  a  positive  shift  for  families  m  the 
burdens  and  satisfactions  which  relate  to  the  older  person's  living  arrangements 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  the  following  kinds  of  data  will  be  available  for 
analysis. 

(a)  Demographic  data  on  the  subjects  and  their  fannies. 

(6)  Measures  and  ratings  of  health  status,  mental  functioning,  functional 
capacities,  morale,  use  ot  time,  amount  of  socialization,  activity  participation 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  living  arrangement.  These  ratings  will  have  been  taken 
for  experimental  and  controls  prior  to  moving,  and  after  moving  at  two  points  in 
time.  * 

(c)  Pre-and  post-move  ratings  for  subjects  and  families  in  the  burden' 
satisfaction  scale.  Also,  brief  questionnaire  data  to  elicit  from  family  members 
and  social  agency  workers  their  judgments  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  old  and  new 

%$  arrangements  and  the  impact  of  the  new  living  arrangements  on  the  clients. 

(d)  Narrative  case  records  of  social  agency  contacts. 

(e)  Cost  analysis  data  to  compare  intermediate  housing  costs  with  those  of 
other  types  of  living  arrangements. 

(/)  Data  on  availability,  accessibility,  and  utilization  of  facilities  and  resources 
by  the  older  people  in  their  original  living  arrangements  and  in  their  new  living 
arrangements. 

To  summarize,  some  of  the  measures  and  ratings  already  available  are : 

1.  PGC  Physical  self  maintenance  scale  (App.  A) 

2.  PGC  Instrumental  Activities  of  Daily  Living  Scale  (App.  A) 

3.  PGC  Physical  classification  scale  (App.  A) 

4.  PGC  Behavior  and  adjustment  scale  (App.  A) 

5.  PGC  Morale  scale  (App.  A) 

6.  Kahn-Goldfarb  mental  status  questionnaire  (App.  A) 

7.  PGC  Social  Cost  Rating  scale  (App.  B) 

8.  Environmental  variables  (App.  C).  This  was  developed  for  the  Strawberry 
Mansion  study  (Lawton  et  al  1969a).  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  instrument 
that  could  be  adopted  and  developed  to  be  appropriate  for  this  study. 

9.  Seven  indices  of  well-being:  morale;  self -assessed  health;  neighborhood 
mobility ;  activity  participation ;  interaction  with  peers  (neighbors  and  friends ) ; 
interaction  with  family;  and  housing  satisfaction.  These  were  assembled  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  factor  analysis  of  interviews  with  tenants  of  congregate  housing 
for  the  elderly  (Lawton  1968a).  They  were  used  and  described  in  Lawton's  study 
of  the  Strawberry  Mansion  area  of  Philadelphia  (Lawton  et  al  1969a).  The  inter- 
view schedule  for  the  latter  study  appears  as  Appendix  D.  A  report  of  the  study 
is  Appendix  E. 

Additional  instruments  will  be  developed  to,  for  example:  detail  reasons  for 
requesting  a  changed  living  arrangement  and  reasons  for  decisions  to  move  (or 
not  to  move) ;  evaluate  utilization  of  facilities  and  services  in  neighborhood  prior 
to  and  after  moving;  elicit  family  members  and  social  agency  workers'  judgments 
on  adequacy  of  old  and  new  living  arrangements;  detail  the  nature  and  amount 
of  services  required  to  help  older  people  move. 

There  will  be  statistical  evaluation  and  comparison  of  measures  and  ratings 
on  both  groups.  Separate  estimates  will  be  obtained  for  the  effect  of  a  change  vs. 
no-change;  intermediate  housing  vs.  uncontrolled  housing.  Prediction  of  favorable 
outcome  will  also  be  sought. 
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D.  Significance 

The  project  would  have  direct  implications  for  social  policy  and  planning. 

(1)  The  project  would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  creating  appropriate 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  sound  neighborhoods  by  converting  existing  structures 
for  the  purpose.  If  successful,  similar  programs  could  be  planned  and  implemented 
by  government  and  private  industry  as  well  as  by  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the 
PGC. 

(2)  We  should  be  able  to  obtain  some  answers  to  questions  such  as:  What  are 
the  specific  factors  (such  as  services  and  location)  which  may  contribute  to  its 
success?  What  services  appear  to  be  missing  or  needed?  Is  it  feasible  to  replicate 
this  kind  of  intermediate  housing?  Is  it  necessary  for  such  housing  to  be  physically 
close  to  an  institution  such  as  the  PGC  or  can  groups  of  intermediate  houses  be 
dispersed  and  serviced  adequately?  What  is  the  nature,  frequency,  and  quality  of 
interaction  between  the  elderly  tenants  and  the  young  families  who  are  their 
immediate  neighbors? 

(3)  Financial  information  will  be  readily  available  so  that  costs  of  this  type 
of  housing  with  services  for  the  elderly.  It  will  be  possible  to  separate  the  cost  of 
services  from  the  cost  of  shelter. 

(4)  The  project  will  yield  valuable  knowledge  that  can  provide  guidelines  for 
relocating  elderly  people.  Experience  in  other  areas  such  as  the  East  Tremont 
section  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.  (Pollack,  op  cit)  and  a  similar  neighborhood  in  Boston 
(Thurman,  op  cit)  has  shown  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  planning.  Old  people 
who  are  rooted  in  neighborhoods  where  they  have  lived  for  half  a  century  or  more 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  move  even  though  they  may  be  living  in  conditions 
detrimental  to  their  health,  safety,  and  even  survival.  This  resistance  may  be  due 
to  anxiety  about  moving  to  a  new  situation,  fears  about  separating  from  their 
communities,  inability  to  cope  with  the  tasks  (often  beyond  their  strength)  of 
discarding  and  packing  belongings,  dismantling  their  homes,  and  so  forth.  There 
will  be  information  from  the  project  about  the  characteristics  and  situations  of 
those  who  move  to  the  different  types  of  living  arrangements  and  those  who  do 
not  move.  Understanding  would  be  gained  of  the  factors  which  operate  to  facilitate 
or  impede  moving  when  necessary  and  of  the  services  needed. 

E.  Facilities  Available 

The  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  is  a  non-profit,  multi-function  agency  which 
includes:  •  •» 

(1)  The  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Jewish  Aged  (HJA)— a  340  bed  institutional 
facility  which  provides  5  levels  of  care  for  elderly  individuals  over  age  65.  The 
hospital  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation. 
All  medical,  paramedical,  recreational  and  social  services  are  provided  by  full- 
time  professional  staff. 

(2)  York  House  North  and  York  House  South  ( YHN  &  YHS)—  two  apartment 
buildings  for  the  aged  (62  and  over)  providing  efficiency  apartments  for  500 
persons.  Services  include  two  main  meals  daily,  weekly  maid  service,  routine 
medical  and  nursing  care,  recreational  programs. 

(3)  Gerontological  Research  Institute — Behavioral  research  section  is  fully 
staffed  by  qualified  behavioral  scientists  (psychology,  social  work,  sociology, 
anthropology).  Bio-chemists  and  research  physicians  carry  out  biological  and 
biochemical  studies  in  laboratories  fully  equipped  for  both  human  and  animal 

studies.  ,•',,,  j  t_  • 

Since  1952,  the  Center  has  focussed  on  services  to  tne  elderly  and  research  in 
aging.  It  is  known  nationally  and  internationally  for  its  leadership,  innovative 
programs,  and  research  studies.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  range  of  living  arrangements  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  a  heterogeneous 
aging  population.  At  present,  a  total  of  about  850  older  people  aie  cared  for  at  the 
Center.  .  .      ' 

The  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center  has  the  capacity  in  terms  of  physical  facilities 
and  personnel  to  achieve  project  objectives.  New  facilities  (intermediate  houses) 
have  been  described  above.  Full  time  service  and  research  personnel,  with  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  aging  will  be  available  for  direction  of  and  consultation 
to  the  project.  They  include: 

Arthur  Waldman,  Executive  Vice  President;  ,   . 

Bernard  Liebowitz,  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  PGC  and  Adminis- 
trator of  HJA; 

Morton  Ward,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 

Elaine  M.  Brody,  Director,  Department  of  Social  Work; 

M.  Powell  Lawton,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Behavioral  Research;  and 

Morton  Kleban,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Psychologist. 
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(See  Biographical  sketches  for  publications.) 

The  date  analysis  in  particular  will  be  aided  by  the  stal  li  I  IcaJ  and  data-pro 
ing  skills  of  the  PGC  research  stair,  and  Its  full  aooe     to  th<  i   and  con- 

sultants oi  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Computer  Center. 

The  Center  has  arranged  financing  for  the  purchase  of  I  he  hou  e  I  hro  igfa  in  \ 
mortgages.  In  addition  to  the  renovation  and  maintenance  of  the  ho  l'<  \i 

will  provide  oilier  space  for  project  stair.  Computer  time  will  be  put 

Rental  cost  oi  the  houses  will  include  any  services  to  be  provided  on  an  on 
basis— i.e.  cost,  o\'  services  will  not  be  budgeted  to  the  project. 
F.   Collaborative  Arrangements 

Because  of  its  primary  interest  in  service  and  research  regarding  living  arrange- 
ments for  older  people,  the  PGC  has  always  maintained  strong  relationship 
all  types  of  agencies  serving  older  people.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  information 
on  both  an  informal  basis  and  through  the  many  reports  and  publication,  ema- 
nating from  the  Center. 

Every  aspect  of  the  project  will  involve  close  liaison  with  community  agencies. 
The  program  will  be  interpreted  to  family  agencies,  public  agencies,  group 
ices  agencies,  etc.  to  solicit  referrals  and  to  coordinate  services  to  clients.  Experi- 
ence with  previous  research  studies  has  demonstrated  that  the  Philadelphia 
Geriatric  Center  can  effect  smooth  working  arrangements  with  community 
agencies  (e.g.  Lawton,  et  al,  1969a;  Lawton,  1968;  Lawton,  1969;  Brodv,  1967 
Lawton  &  Brody,  1969;  Lawton  &  Bader,  1960). 

As  stated  above,  agencies  have  already  demonstrated  their  eagerness  to  refer 
clients.  Some  letters  from  agencies  indicating  interest  in  and  support  of  the  project 
appear  as  Appendix  H. 
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Retirement  Achievements, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  February  28,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  The  current  issues  of  the  Memorandum  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  outlines  the  1972  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  as  presented  in  H.R.  12017  and  indicates  you  as  the 
resolution's  sponsor.  As  an  ex-adopted-Hoosier,  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  find 
that  an  Indiana  Congressman  is  working  toward  effective  programming  for  every 
10th  American. 

Since  Retirement  Achievements  is  a  private  organization  formed  by  Mr.  Francis 
Ervay,  a  retiree,  to  assist  other  retirees,  we  are  directly  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent status  and  future  of  H.R.  12017.  We  would  appreciate  your  help  in  securing 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  and  any  information  on  its  status  and  prospects. 

We'  are  particularly  interested  in  the  organizational  aspects  of  this  legislation 
because  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  position  of  the 
agencv  responsible  for  aging  in  the  governmental  structure.  We  live  in  one  of  the 
few  states  (and  the  D.C.)  in  which  the  Department  of  Welfare  administers  pro- 
grams for  the  aging.  With  a  mere  8%  of  the  elderly  in  Greater  Phoenix  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  stigma  of  the  welfare  label  really  rankles  the  92%  who  are 
bringing  in  nearly  $500  million  a  year  in  income  into  the  area.  Furthermore,  this 
interlacing  of  aging  with  welfare  provides  for  the  indigent,  but  it  is  making 
orphans  of  the  large  middle  group  (about  45,000)  scratching  out  an  existence 
between  the  poverty  line  and  the  affluent.  Nobody  is  paying  any  attention  to  the 
needs  of  this  group. 

This  stateside  view  also  applies  to  the  situation  at  the  federal  level  where  the 
welfare  label  and  its  stigma  prevail,  as  well  as  the  even  closer  meshing  of  aging  with 
the  welfare  establishment  in  HEW,  an  awkward  monster  by  any  standards. 
Essentially,  the  old  people  are  being  drowned  out  in  its  high  noise  level  by: 
(1)  AoA's  position  close 'to  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy;  and,  (2)  an  incredibly 
amorphous  charter  which  naively  places  reliance  on  persuasion  as  a  substitute  for 
authority.  Under  these  conditions,  prospects  for  effective  programs  for  the  aging 
population,  particularly  for  the  alert  and  capable,  are  bleak  in  the  face  of  the 
inertia  and  uncoordinated  activity  now  plainly  visible  at  the  federal  level. 

Your  provisions  for  the  extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  elevation 
of  AoA  are  definitelv  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  isn't  it  possible  to  haul  AoA 
completely  out  of  HEW  and  get  it  elevated  to  an  Independent  Agency?  Surely, 
if  volunteerism  rates  ACTION  at  this  level,  the  agency  concerned  with  programs 
affecting  the  lives  of  20  million  Americans  in  highly  significant  ways  more  than 
warrants  parallel  treatment. 

Our  basic  position  is  presented  in  the  attached  paper  prepared  for  the  Maricopa 
County  Delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  1971.  Anything  you 
can  do  to  substantially  improve  conditions  among  the  capable  of  the  retirement 
generation  in  this  country  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  M.  Bedford,  Associate  Director. 


Memorandum 


To:  Maricopa  County  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  1971. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  National  White  House  Conference,  1971,  you  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
nosition  of  the  mature  individual  in  American  society.  In  representing  the  interests 


position  of  the  mature  individual  in  American  society. 
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herewith  positions  on  a  number  of  issues  bo  von  directly.  We  hope  that  yon  will 
live  them  careful  consideration  and  lake  them  into  accounl  in  your  deliberal 
in  Washington. 

From  an  overall  viewpoint,  the  areas  requiring  immediate  attention  in  policy 
formulation  arc:  (1)  the  conceptual  base  of  aging  and  retirement;  (2)  the  source 
>f  initiatives;  and,  '.',)  organization/coordination  of  effort.  Positions  in  each  of 
these  areas  will  be  presented  in  order. 

THE    CONCEPTUAL    BASE    OF    A.GING    AM)    RETIREMENT 

Policy  in  the  field  of  aging/retirement  is  presently  interlaced  with  erroneous, 
impty  and/or  unrealistic  concepts  which  are  the  well-spring  of  a,  network  of  false 
resumptions.  In  combination,  they  have  made  a  hash  of  policy  over  the  past  ten 
wars  since  the  White  House  Conference  of  1961.  With  the  hash  for  guidelines, 
government  and  voluntary  agencies  have  been  dashing  off  in  all  directions  at  once 
vainly  searching  for  solutions  to  problems.  The  results  of  this  haphazard  activity 
Ire  solutions  busily  generating  more  and  bigger  problems. 

What  are  some  of  these  concepts  and  assumptions?  Within  the  limits  of  this 
discussion,  it  is  possible  only  to  illustrate.  In  general,  older  Americans  are  stereo- 
typed as  a  class  of  people  who  are  dependents  of  society.  In  this  view,  these  are  the 
people  in  our  population  who  must  be  taken  care  of  and  told  what  to  do  because 
^hey  cannot  fend  for  themselves.  With  this  concept  for  a  start,  it  is  only  a  short 
step  to  the  false  assumption  that  all  retired  people  are  no  longer  capable  of  pro- 
ductive activity.  From  here,  it  is  only  another  short  step  to  another  false  assump- 
tion: all  mature  people  can  live  a  completely  satisfying  life  provided  that  they 
2an  be  converted  into  full-time  consumers  of  entertainment. 

From  these  beginnings,  a  network  of  related  assumptions  has  been  built  which 
:orms  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  workable 
aolicy.  In  brief,  prevailing  thought  on  the  subject  of  aging/retirement  is  generally 
)ff-base. 

Deeper  and  more  insightful  analysis  of  the  major  characteristics  of  the  retired 
Dopulation  quickly  reveals  how  far  off-base  thought  has  strayed.  Essentially,  we 
low  have  a  brand  new  generation  of  Americans,  the  retirees,  spanning  the  50-plus 
ige  groups  of  our  population.  Roughly  half  this  generation  is  incapacitated  by 
llness  and/or  advanced  age.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of  people  who  are  mobile, 
ilert,  capable  and,  more  importantly,  ambitious.  According  to  the  findings  of 
nedical  researchers,  most  of  the  65-year-olds  in  this  group  are  at  the  peak  of 
-heir  productivity.  Most  of  the  newly  retired  in  the  group  have  a  good  20  years 
)f  life  before  them.  In  other  words/  a  major  portion  of  this  new  generation  is 
/igorous  and  highly  capable  of  self-help  and  active  participation  in  the  main- 
stream of  community  involvement. 

Examination  of  ongoing  programs  reveals  that  practically  all  effort  is  being 
channeled  into  providing  care,  busy  work  and  an  assortment  of  play  or  amuse- 
nent  activities.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  disabled  half  of  the  generation,  such 
bcus  is  both  necessary  and  highh^  desirable  in  a  society  considering  itself 
inlightened. 

But  what  about  the  downright  neglect  of  the  capable  half  of  the  new  generation? 
Chese  are  the  orphans  of  American  society.  They  are  treated  like  children  and 
hey  have  no  parents  to  provide  leadership,  guidance  and  help  in  the  process  of 
ntegrating  themselves  with  a  life  that  is  rewarding.  The  result  is:  Isolation  from 
.he  mainstream  at  the  very  time  when  every  scrap  of  constructive  energy  we 
possess  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  solving  the  monumental  problems  we  are 
acing  in  the  Seventies.  Essentially,  we  are  wasting  outstanding  human  resources 
it  a  rate  that  is  frightening.  Since  the  current  elderly  generation  consists  of  the 
)eople  who  brought  this  country  to  world  leadership,  assigning  them  to  an 
snormous  discard  pile  makes  no  sense  whatsoever.  In  fact,  such  folly  raises  a 
ierious  question  relative  to  wisdom  in  modern  thinking. 

Regarding  concept  formulation  and  associated  assumptions,  a  drastic  shift 
nust  be  made  from  dependency  and  isolation  to  recylcing  the  talents  and  skills 
>f  the  capable  and  ambitious  half  of  the  new  generation.  If  we  can  recycle  bottles 
ind  cans  efficiently,  surely  we  can  do  a  reasonably  good  job  of  recycling  humans. 
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Another  drastic  shift  in  current  thinking  throughout  our  population  is  also 
urgently  needed.  Aging  in  this  country  is  Big  Business — not  just  a  biological 
process'.  In  Maricopa  County,  about  100,000  retirees  are  pouring  approximately 
40  million  pension  dollars  a  month  into  the  economy.  Practically  all  of  these 
dollars  are  coming  from  sources  outside  the  area — pure  gravy  from  an  income 

standpoint.  .,.,,,  ■, 

Unlike  conventional  Big  Business,  however,  this  one  with  its  thousands  receiving 
their  take-home  pay  in  the  form  of  pensions  does  not  have  the  organization 
required  to  run  it.  It  has  no  leadership  (or  if  you  prefer,  no  management).  It  has 
no  Board  of  Directors  to  determine  and  evaluate  policy  on  a  regular  basis.  It  has  no 
corporate  planning/development  program  operating  on  either  a  short-  or  long-range 
base.  Its  public  relations  posture  and  communication  facilities  are  minimal. 
Marketing  outlets  for  its  potential  yield  of  goods  and  services  are  obscure. 

As  long  as  aging  continues  to  go  unrecognized  for  the  Big  Business  it  actually  is, 
organization  will  continue  to  be  weak  and  the  enormous  sources  of  power  inherent 
in  jt — economic,  political,  social — will  never  be  tapped  to  the  extent  they  could 
be  by  the  retirement  generation— if  they  are  carefully  and  wisely  exploited  by  the 
older  people  themselves.  Power  has  no  value  unless  it  is  used  intelligently. 

In  dealing  with  the  aging  process  within  the  conceptual  framework  of  (1) 
recycling,  (2)  self-help,  and  (3)  the  free  enterprise  system,  Retirement  Achieve- 
ments firmly  believes  that  the  orphans  of  the  new  generation  can  immeasurably 
improve  the  retiree's  position  in  American  life  under  his  own  steam  through 
productive  activity,  while  still  maintaining  sufficient  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  retirement  years.  We  are  in  the  initial  phase  of  setting  up  a  program,  using 
Phoenix/Maricopa  County  as  a  pilot  area  for  operational  and  study  purposes, 
which  we  believe  is  generally  suitable  for  adoption  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Retirement  Achievements,  jobs  would  be  created  by 
retirees  and  for  retirees  through  the  start  of  new  enterprises  and  the  marketing  of 
new  products/services  for  which  there  is  an  established  need  in  the  community. 
The  creation  of  jobs  will  be  a  group  effort  encompassing  companionship,  mutual 
intergroup  assistance  and  outside  help  as  required.  On  the  basis  of  such  self-help 
and  assistance,  capable  older  people  will  be  doing  work  that  the  community  needs 
done  to  prosper  and  grow,  increase  their  incomes,  and  make  their  way  back  to  the 

TY1  f\  1  Yl  S~(*  TP*  f\  "T"l 

The  value  of  the  "job"  in  the  sense  of  being  on  both  the  contributing  an 
receiving  end  of  the  economic  system  cannot  be  overestimated.  Most  of  tlie 
people  in  the  retirement  age  group  have  a  value  structure  in  which  the  work  ethic 
has  a  high  place.  Since  this  is  the  case,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  rate  an  assort- 
ment of  busy  work  at  this  same  level  simply  because  they  have  retired.  Moreover, 
income  maintenance  is  of  critical  importance  to  all  except  the  affluent. 

To  injure  the  retention  of  the  leisure  so  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  retirement, 
the  Team  Concept  will  be  utilized,  that  is,  a  job  normally  performed  by  one 
individual  will  be  split  into  thirds  so  that  it  can  be  performed  by  three  people. 
On  a  monthly  basis,  for  example,  each  person  would  work  a  third  of  a  month  and 
have  two-thirds  of  a  month  off.  ,  ■ 

Six  Projects  are  ready  to  be  sold,  staffed  and  put  into  operation:  (1)  the  forma- 
tion of  consulting  teams;  (2)  new  product/service  development;  (3)  secretarial 
services;  (4)  small  business  assistance;  (5)  surveillance  patrol;  and,  (6)  home 
maintenance.  .  .  ., 

Eight  Projects  are  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage:  (1)  community  service 
centers-  (2)  development  of  manufacturers'  representatives;  (3)  combined 
manufacturing  plant/retail  store ;  (4)  grocery  store  assistance ;  (5)  transportation; 
(6)  host  service  for  Arizona  visitors;  (7)  preparation  for  retirement;  and,  (8) 
communication. 

(2)    THE    SOURCE    OF   INITIATIVES 

Since  our  society  has  developed  rapidly  from  progress  in  science  and  technology, 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  research  and  development  to  pave  the  way  to  innova- 
tions and  improvements.  Like  other  segments  of  our  population,  retirees  are 
looking  to  the  universities,  foundations  and  other  research  institutions  for  answers 
to  basic  questions  and,  ultimately,  innovations  and  improvements  based  on  these 
answers.  _       _ 

Such  reliance  is  all  well  and  good— up  to  a  point.  For  the  most  part,  major 
research  programs  in  the  field  of  aging  are  severely  limited  in  their  capacity  to 
help  the  new  generation  orphans  on  any  short-range  basis.  Much  of  the  work 
appears  to  be  centered  in  the  determination  of  remote  background  factors  with 
the  prevention  of  abnormal  or  premature  aging  in  view.  Also,  study  environments 
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tend  to  be  artificial  to  that  human  subjeot    are  Inve  tigated  In  In  titutlon 
oenters,  laboratories,  etc.  Asneoessary  as  suoh  ba  ic  work  i  ,  there  i    til 
need  for  applied  researoh  dealing  with  normal  human  subject      tudicd  in  their 
normal  environment.  A  review  of  one  of  the  standard  texts  MIDDLE  *.GE  \  \  I  > 
AdINC;    A    READER    IN    SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY;   edited    b3    Bern! 
Neugarten  (Chicago,  Univ.  of  Chic.  Press,  C1968)  quickly  n  ich  In  the 

way    of   pseudo-science,   elegant   woolgathering  and   overall   lack    of    workable 
answers  to  practical  problems. 

Much  more  satisfactory  answers  for  the  new  generation  orph 
to  be  found  in  locally-based  operations,  particularly  in  simpler  action  pro 
conducted  by  and  for  retirees  with  well  defined  objectives,  good  experimental 
design  aiul  "held"  environmental  conditions.  In  other  words,  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  work  in  the  retired  community  -not  just  on  examination  of  the  com- 
munity from  a  distance.  The  Retirement  Achievements  program  is  structured 
on  operations  and  it  is  here  we  believe  the  definitive  answers  to  the  problems 
of  aging  associated  with  the  orphans  will  be  found  -not,  in  the  research  laboratory. 
Another  stumbling  block  in  the  area  of  initiatives  is  the  domination  of  the 
field  of  aging  by  "specialists"  and  "professionals"  drawn  from  social  work,  social 
psychology,  medicine,  etc.  These  people  are  not  asking  the  older  person  what 
he  wants  and  needs;  they  are  telling  him  what  to  do  and  itemizing  the  penalties 
incurred  for  failure  to  comply.  If  the  older  person  m  asked,  the  questions  invariably 
relate  to  what  he  is  doing,  not  to  who  he  is  or  what  he  thinks. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  professionals,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  facilities  for 
comprehensive  communication  established  whereby  general  interchange  of  infor- 
mation can  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  understanding  and  insight  at  both  ends  of  t  la- 
loop.  The  situation  has  been  partially  summarized  in  a  Working  Paper  prepared 
for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  following  terms:  ■ 
But  there  is  far  too  much  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  older  Americans 
suffer  needless  anxiety,  deprivation  and  injustice  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  what  help  is  available  to  them  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  lack  of  effective  communication,  we  are  continually  confronted 
by  a  parade  of  social  and  economic  disincentives  instead  of  sensible  incentives 
that  will  encourage  active  participation  in  the  constructive  forces  of  the  commu- 
nity. For  the  capable  retiree,  the  combination  of  never  being  asked  what  he  thinks, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  to  go  for  help  when  he  needs  it,  and  being  constantly 
discouraged  from  engaging  in  productive  activity,  is  deadly.  The  ambitious  newly 
retired  person  tends  to  fight  The  System  for  a  while,  but  he  finally  gives  up, 
becomes  apathetic  and  eventually  withdrawn. 

Another  aspect  of  professionalism  is  the  absence  of  representation  from  the 
retirement  age  group.  With  practically  all  of  the  professionals  drawn  from  the 
younger  age  groups,  their  approaches  tend  to  be  mechanistic  rather  than  human- 
istic in  character.  Since  they  have  yet  to  experience  the  aging  process,  they  cannot 
internalize  in  relation  to  it.  In  the  face  of  this  inability,  the  mechanics  of  dealing 
with  people  and  situations  have  a  tendency  to  wipe  out  the  human  factors.  As 
any  mature  individual  well  knows,  the  human  factors  almost  invariably  out- 
weigh the  mechanical  aspects  of  aging. 

There  are  a  number  of  relative^  simple  ways  to  bring  some  of  this  idiocy  to 
a  halt.  One,  for  example,  is  to  establish  an  adequate  communication  system. 
Modern  business  makes  widespread  use  of  billing  and  payments  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information,  to  provide  incentives  for  sales,  etc.  One  medium  of 
communication  with  the  retiree  always  on  the  receiving  end  is  the  pension  check. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  envelope  carrying  the  check  cannot  also  carry  an 
enclosure  for  communicating  with  the  retired  person.  For  example,  the  enclosure — 
covering  one  item  at  a  time — could  include:  (1)  information  on  self-helps;  (2) 
a  tear-off  postal  card  soliciting  opinion,  suggestions  and  the  like;  and,  (3)  items 
of  uplifting  information  directed  toward  the  development  of  incentives  among 
the  capable. 

Other  media  such  as  radio  and  television  are  ready  and  willing  to  provide 
time  for  more  and  better  utilization  of  facilities  by  retirees.  At  present,  retirees 
are  missing  the  boat  in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  in 
these  media.  Older  people  must  take  the  initiative  and  apply  intensive  effort  to 
assisting  in  the  supply  of  program  material,  lining  up  people  to  take  part  in 


1  "Legal  Problems  Affecting  Older  Americans ;  A  Working  Paper."  prepared  for  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  United  States  Senate,  August  1970  (91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
Committee  Print),  p.  vii. 
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programs,  providing  news  notes,  etc.  The  availability  of  media  time  is  meaningless 
unless  the  time  is  used. 

Another  way  to  secure  initiatives  is  to  press  for  and  insure  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  capable  65-plus  age  group  in  both  policy  formulation  and  de- 
cision chains  of  government  and  voluntary  agencies.  Older  people  would  be 
highly  effective  in  both  roles  and  would  contribute  substantially  to  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  all  Americans. 

In  essence,  Retirement  Achievements  believes  that  the  major  initiatives  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  aging  must  be  recovered  from  the  professionals  and 
established  on  a  firm  foundation  within  the  retired  community.  The  elders  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  really  define  and  solve  these  problems  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  actually  living  with  them.  In  so  doing,  they  entirely  compre- 
hend the  finality  of  their  last-grasp  position  and  feel  the  outrage  of  their  isolation. 
The  time  for  their  sav  in  the  determination  of  their  collective  future  is  now. 
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(3)      ORGANIZATION/COORDINATION     OF    EFFORT 

Another  major  stumbling  block  in  the  aging  picture  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
organization  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  government.  Effective  or- 
ganization for  such  governmental  functions  as  are  required  for  the  government's 
role  as  the  advocate  of  the  elderly  is  critically  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  leadership,  forward-looking  legislative  reform,  improvement  of  standards 
for  institutions  and  services,  adequate  medical  care,  effective  consumer  protection, 
etc.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual,  the  situation  has  been  neatly  charac- 
terized in  a  Working  Paper  already  referred  to:2 

"But  there  is  far  too  much  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  older  Americans 
suffer  needless  anxiety,  deprivation  and  injustice  .  .  .  because  of  wrong- 
headed  decisions  made  arbitrarily  by  representatives  of  government. 

Hope  and  "rising  expectations"  were  aroused  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
establishment  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  1965.  The  record  of  accomplish- 
ment over  the  past  six  years,  however,  is  dismal,  Despite  the  intent  of  Congress 
reflected  in  the  Act  and  in  setting  up  an  agency  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  the 
whole  program  and  its  administration  have  been  visibly  eroded  and  weakened 
to  the  point  where  no  viable  leadership  is  possible.  Although  many  factors  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  clear  that  placing  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  mixed  bag  that  is  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  been  generally  detrimental.  Unfortunately,  the  "Squeaky 
Wheel"  principle  tends  to  set  priorities.  At  the  present  time,  the  problems  of 
aging  have  dropped  far  down  in  the  priority  list  in  the  face  of  the  demands  pre- 
sented in  other  areas  of  HEW  responsibility,  notably  education  and  welfare. 

Another  factor  is  the  weak-kneed  authority  of  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
namely,  the  stimulation  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  consider  and  deal  in  positive 
and  effective  ways  with  the  many  problems  of  the  retirement  generation.  Such 
a  "charter"  foredooms  an  agency  to  failure  by  giving  it  only  the  power  to  persuade, 
always  an  iffy  weapon  at  best,  instead  of  the  power  to  act.  This  lack  of  power  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  has  had  serious  repercussions  throughout  the  network 
of  governmental  and  non-governmental  programs,  including  those  operating  at  the 
state  level. 

Among  many  developments,  coupled  with  unfavorable  position  in  the  Federal 
structure  and  lack  of  power,  the  current  whittling  process  is  alarming.  In  the 
initiation  of  the  President's  reorganization  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
whittling  began  with  the  transfer  of  the  Foster  Grandparents  program  to  AC- 
TION, an  independent  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  volunteer 
programs.  Since  this  is  a  part-time  employment  program  like  Senior  AIDES,  the 
transfer  cannot  be  defended  on  logical  grounds.  Title  IV  (Research  and  Demon- 
stration) was  first  transferred  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  which, 
in  turn,  transferred  responsibility  to  HEW's  Regional  Offices  thus  continuing 
the  downgrading  and  assignment  to  general  activity. 

From  our  viewpoint,  this  process  adds  up  to  what  is,  in  effect,  the  phase-out 
of  the  provision  for  any  integrated  program  at  the  Federal  level  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  occur. 

With  1972  an  Election  Year,  politicians  at  all  levels  of  government  will  be  wooing 
the  senior  vote.  This  is  the  time  to  press  for  reform  and  improvement.  If  volun- 
teerism   is    worthy  of  an  independent  agency  status,  then  surely  similar  status 


2  "Legal  problems  affecting  older  Americans  ;  a  working  paper,"  p. 
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Rhould  be  given  to  an  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  working  in 
interests   "(    tll(>    """v  than  25  million  people  in  the  retirement  ,:,    h, 

addition  to  independent  status,  this  agency  should  be  given  autl 
surate  with  its  res ponsbili ties,  particular^   the  right   to  exerci  -  leud'ei 
just  the  right   to  persuade. 

Iii  addition  to  organization,  there  is  the  important  issue  of  staffing  The 
of  government  agencies  at  all  levels  should  include  a  representation  of  elder* 
drawn  from  the  capable  half  of  the  new  generation  the  people  who  realh  undei 
stand  the  situation  and  have  unmateched  creative  ability.  The  pattern  set  lo 
Massachusetts  is  worth  a  thorough  investigation  from  the  standpoint  of  methods 
and  procedures  in  this  connection.  The  Bay  State  is  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  have 
a  cabinet-level  Department  of  Elder  Affairs  under  a  bill  sponsored  l>.\  the  Council 
of  Elders.  Tin's  Council  is  a  pre-existing  organization  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Following  this  splendid  example,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  pressure  cannot 
be  applied  at   as  many  points  in  the  political  structure  as  possible  to  obtain   (1) 
top  executive  priority  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  aging,  and  (2)  adequate 
representation  of  the  elderly  in  agencies  concerned  with  their  affairs. 
Why  should  we  always  be  on  the  outside  looking  in? 

Moving  down  to  the  local  level  of  government,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the 
ity  is  an  ideal  unit  for  an  organization  ma.de  up  entirely  of  elders  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  for  governmental  effort  at  the  local  level.  Such  an 
organization,  accountable  to  a  cabinet-level  State  Department  and  forming  firm 
ties  With  organizations — voluntary  and  governmental— at  the  local,  county  and 
state  levels,  would  go  far  in  coordinating  the  present  hodge-podge  of  parallelism, 
cross-talk  and  less-than-effective  expenditure  of  funds  and  effort. 

In  the  overall  picture,  organizational  patterns  in  the  field  of  aging  are  weak, 
uncoordinated  and  inadequate  in  terms  of  the  problems  confronting  the  new 
generation  of  retirees.  Unitl  organizations  and  their  staffs  are  upgraded,  particu- 
larly with  meaningful  rather  than  token  representation  of  the  mature  people 
themselves,  progress  will  be  minimal. 

In  your  deliberations  in  Washington,  please  examine  in  detail  the  plight  of  the 
orphaned,  vigorous  half  of  the  new  generation  of  retirees  and  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  national  policy  directed  toward  (1)  the  sharp  reduction  of  their  isolation 
from  American  society,  and  (2)  the  intensive  application  of  their  proven  talents  and 
skills  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

[Enclosure  No.  1] 
The  Invisible  Half 

Since  protest  in  one  form  or  another,  some  winding  up  in  violence,  has  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  American  life,  thousands  of  words  have  been  devoted  to 
The  Silent  Majority.  These  are  the  solid  citizens  who  are  trying  to  make  democracy 
work  without  destroying  its  roots.  The  Silent  Majority  grumbles  a  lot  but  it 
doesn't  picket,  conduct  sit-downs  in  private  offices,  burn,  bomb  or  indulge  in 
other  types  of  disruption  to  state  a  position  on  a  controversial  issue.  Hence,  this 
Majority  is  not  only  silent  but  also  lacking  in  any  clear-cut  identity.  In  the 
absence  of  news  value,  the  only  media  coverage  the  Majority  usually  gets  is  a 
statistic  in  an  opinion  poll.  Such  anonymity  is  not  conducive  to  establishing  a 
Who's  Who  of  its  members. 

Within  The  Silent  Majority  of  Greater  Phoenix,  there  are  over  100,000  senior 
citizens.  Roughly  half  of  us — between  45,000  and  50,000  people — are  totally 
invisible.  We  are  the  people  who  don't  feel  that  we  have  actually  changed  with 
aging  except,  we  must  grudingly  admit,  in  a  physical  sense.  On  occasion,  we  get 
aches  and  pains  in  muscles  we  didn't  know  we  had.  Bruises  don't  quickly  turn 
brown  and  go  away  as  they  used  to.  Sight  and  sound  are  not  quite  as  sharp  as 
they  once  were.  Wrinkles  combined  with  thinning  hair  ma}^  be  facing  us  in  the 
mirror  every  day.  Such  deterioration  makes  us  question  the  quality  of  the  basic 
engineering  design  of  the  human  bod}^  from  time  to  time,  but  mostly  we  take 
our  lumps  and  do  pretty  much  the  same  things  we  have  alwaj^s  done  because 
we  feel  exactly  the  same  as  we  always  have  in  our  own  minds.  Also,  we  have 
discovered  that  consuming  interest  and  the  satisfactions  of  productive  activity 
can  cancel  out  physical  complaints  in  large  measure. 

We  are  the  alert  and  capable  half  of  the  retirement  community  with  plenty 
of  go-power  which  nobody  sees. 

The  causes  of  our  invisibility  are  complex  combinations  of  our  own  deficiencies 
and  the  host  of  misconceptions  pervading  the  thought  of  younger  people  on  the 
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subject  of  aging  and  the  aged.  One  of  the  major  factors  is  the  failure  of  our  own 
and  other  generations  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  current  retired  population 
forms  a  brand  new  generation  of  Americans  which  has  never  existed  heretofore. 
Until  awareness  of  this  basic  fact  becomes  general,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the 
public  at  large  to  look  at  us  as  something  more  than  a  blob  of  humanity  and  to 
start  sorting  us  into  groups  according  to  our  capabilities,  special  needs  and  the 
potential  many  of  us  have  for  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  productive 
life  of  the  communitv. 

As  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record",  because  here  is  where  the 
identity  of  this  new  generation  emerges  in  outline.  We,  the  members  of  the  current 
retirement  generation,  built  this  country  from  a  second-rate  power  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  its  present  world  leadership.  Over  the  years,  we  have  poured 
talent,  skill  and  money  unstintingly  into  science,  technology  and  all  phases  of 
social  development.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  we  retirees  have  a  longer  and  more 
productive  lifespan  thanks  to  the  advances  in  the  medical  sciences  which  we 
have  underwritten.  In  contrast  to  our  forebears,  we  find  that  most  of  us  have 
20  years  ahead  of  us  and  that  we  are  at  the  peak  of  our  capabilities  at  age  65. 
Thanks  to  technological  innovation,  also  underwritten  by  us,  all  of  our  day-to- 
day activities  do  not  have  to  be  channeled  into  just  staying  alive;  we  have  leisure 
time  at  our  disposal.  Many  businesses,  industries  and  elements  of  the  government 
are  making  it  possible  for  individuals  to  take  "early  retirement".  Actually,  our 
generation  is  getting  older  and  younger  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  those  of  us 
who  are  not  mowed  down  by  catastrophic  illness  are  much  younger  and  much 
more  capable  than  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  at  the  same  biological  age. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  lack  of  identity  as  a  generation,  the  prevailing  images  of 
the  older  person  created  by  some  of  the  more  pompous  members  of  the  younger 
generations  who  think  that  they  know  all  about  us  down  to  the  last  wrinkle  are 
proving  to  be  most  effective  in  keeping  us  invisible.  According  to  these  images,  we 
are  "over-the-hill"  and  no  longer  capable  of  doing  anything  for  ourselves  or  any- 
thing really  important  or  useful  in  the  community.  We  are  dependents  who  must 
be  cared  for,  sheltered  and,  above  all,  entertained.  As  one  lady  serving  as  a  lead-off 
witness  in  a  session  of  Senate  hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly  stated  the 
case:  .     ,_  ., 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  m  the  world 
that  consults  its  teenagers  on  world  affairs  and  tells  its  older  people  to  go  out 
and  play.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  older  citizen  accepted  this  admonition,  he  cannot 
afford  the  expenses  of  getting  to  the  playground. 
And  let  us  not  forget  the  genius  of  the  advertising  community  in  the  creation  of 
images.  On  a  daily  basis,  we  are  bombarded  with  the  wonders  of  a  club  high  above 
Phoenix  where  we  can  socialize  on  a  free  membership  complete  with  compli- 
mentary coffee— if  we  have  $5,000  cash  on  the  barrelhead  to  put  into  a  savings 
account.  Most  of  us  try  to  visualize  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  that  much  money 
to  use  in  that  way.  Another  ad  along  the  same  lines  tells  us  that  our  money  will 
work  for  us  while  we  play.  Here  again,  most  of  us  make  mental  notes:     What 
money?"  "Who  wants  to  play  all  the  time?" 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  vital  issue  of  economics  and,  more  specifically,  to  the 
issue  of  income.  In  exploring  this  issue,  nobody  has  any  difficulty  seeing  that  por- 
tion of  the  retirement  generation  living  on  welfare.  In  fact,  the  widely  accepted 
picture  of  aging  and  welfare  as  one  and  the  same  is  actually  fostered  in  Arizona  by 
the  placement  of  the  Division  of  Aging  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
In  actuality,  only  8%  of  the  retirement  generation  in  Greater  Phoenix  is  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  The  remaining  portion  of  92%  is  bringing  about  $40  million  a  month 
or  close  to  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year  into  the  Valley,  mostly  from  outside 
sources.  This  kind'  of  income  can  hardly  be  considered  peanuts  in  anybody  s 
business  pattern  because  it  represents  substantial  buying  power,  good  cash  flow 
into  the  area,  steady  demand  for  goods  and  services — all  needed  to  keep  any 
economy  sound  and  healthy. 

But  what  about  individual  income?  In  the  retired  community  of  Greater 
Phoenix,  35%  or  23,000  households  are  living  at  the  poverty  line  and  below,  25% 
or  15,000  households  are  affluent,  and  40%  or  28,000  households  form  a  large 
middle  grouo  between  poverty  and  affluence.  Subtracting  the  8%  on  the  welfare 
rolls  from  the  35%  living  in  poverty,  this  leaves  27%  of  our  number  who  are  in 
bad  straits  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "indivisible  poor".  To  this  group, 
another  19%  should  be  added  covering  that  portion  at  the  bottom  of  the  middle 
group  making  a  total  of  46%  who  are  tightly  caught  in  the  inflationary  squeeze 
and  are  scraping  by  at  just  about  subsistence  level  in  standard  of  living. 
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skills  for  biding  deficie  icies  of  all  kinds,  Inclu  ling  lack  o!  I 
eyes  of  the  outside  world.  We  tend  bo  become  pasl  n 
ment  al  the  I  and  private  level. 

Unfortunately,  concealment  at  the  public  level  ha  ive  value.  h 

Road  to   v>w  tiere  a  id  eve  i1  ual  i  Fh  ■  [nvi  ible  !  I  -ill  of 

generation  in  Greater  Phoenix  has  a  wealth  of  experience,  proven  tal 
skills  to  offer  in  solvi  ig  the    nyria  1  of  problems  facing  its  44 
communities  in  the  projected  growth  of  the  Seventies.  Becau  e  w< 
this  wealth  is  just  sitting  and  has  no  value  to  anybody,  including  the  retirement 
generation.  Somehow,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  must  ma  i  ible 

and  acceptable  to  the  ot  her  general  ions  so  that  we  can  actively  join  in  the  produc- 
tive life  of  the  communities  in  which  we  live  on  a  give-and- 
everybody  else. 

We  have  all  the  resources  we  need  to  make  ourselves  visible  and  acceptable. 
We  have  plenty  of  voting  power  and  1972  is  an  Election  ifear.  The  politicians  will 
be  wooing  us.  We  have  enormous  buying  power  which  has  yet  ;<•  he  used  consl  ruc- 
feively  in  our  interests.  We  have  invaluable  experience  gleaned  from  years  of 
activity  as  producing  and  operating  members  of  the  society.  We  know  our  way 
around,  but  we  must  use  our  knowledge.  As  Voltaire  once  warned:  "Shuu  idle 
It  is  a  rust  that  attaches  itself  to  the  most  brilliant  metal." 

In  the  political  arena,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  candidates  for 
public  office  conduct  polls  to  find  out  what  the  voters  favor  and  write  their  plat- 
forms to  coincide  with  voter  preferences.  Mr.  Arch  N.  Booth,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  raises  an  interesting 
question:  "If  everybody  is  following  everybody  else,  who  is  leading?"  He  further 
observes  that  candidates,  by  and  large,  do  not  break  new  ground  but  follow  trails 
hacked  out  by  others,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  pressure  groups,  particularly  the 
organized  (and  sometimes  rather  disorganized)  lobbies. 

Most  of  our  legislators  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  realize  that  the 
older  citizen  has  monumental  problems.  Some  understand  these  problems  in  broad 
general  outline.  For  solutions,  they  get  piles  and  piles  of  fragments,  masses  of 
statistics  and  opinions  which  contradict  each  other  and  gripes  by  the  carload  on 
anything  and  everything.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our 
own  party — the  senior  citizens — on  a  concerted  and  unified  basis.  We  must  put 
together  manageable  packages  of  solutions  to  our  problems  which  legislators  can 
use  to  make  a  good  start  on  eliminating  injustices  and  correcting  evils  in  the  social 
system  under  which  we  are  living.  In  other  words,  we,  the  retirees,  must  assume 
the  leadership  called  for  by  Mr.  Booth.  This  is  a  huge,  full-time  job  which  allows 
no  time  out  for  chronic  complaining  and  carping  about  trivia.  If  we  do  a  good  job, 
gaining  visibility  will  be  a  breeze. 

In  working  toward  gains,  we  have  another  big  job  ahead  of  us.  An}^  kind  of 
activity  in  the  field  of  aging  and  retirement  at  the  grass-roots  level  quickly  reveals 
a  serious  information  gap.  Accurate  information  in  usable  form  relating  to  who  we 
are,  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  can  do,  what  we  want,  what  we  need  and  what 
services  are  now  available  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  lacking.  Furthermore, 
present  channels  for  disseminating  information  are  considerably  less  than  effective. 
Until  we  close  this  gap,  our  chances  for  making  substantial  gains  within  and  out- 
side our  generation  must  be  rated  as  poor.  The  communications  media  are  not 
the  villains  in  the  piece.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  help,  but  here  again,  we, 
the  retired  people  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  using  their  help  and  facilities. 

As  a  generation,  we  had  some  exposure  through  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  held  in  November  and  December  of  1971.  For  America's  senior  citizens, 
1971  was  "The  Year  of  the  Conference".  The  year  1972  is  supposed  to  be  "The 
Year  of  Action".  Fine.  Nobody  disputes  these  labels  or  the  ideas  underlying  them. 
But  shouldn't  1972  also  be  "The  Year  of  the  Question"?  Before  barging  into  full- 
scale  action,  shouldn't  we  also  be  doing  some  soul-searching  in  the  form  of  pre- 
senting and  answering  some  basic  questions : 

What  should  society  be  doing  for  us? 

What  should  we  be  doing  for  society  and  in  what  proportions? 

What  do  aging  Americans  really  want? 

What  are  their  most  urgent  needs? 

Which  of  these  needs  should  be  assigned  the  highest  priority? 

How  should  these  highest-priority  needs  be  met? 
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In  this  soul-searching,  we  should  be  taking  steps  to  stop  ourselves  and  other 
age  groups  from  thinking  of  us  as  dependents.  We  have  ample  resources  to  help 
ourselves  in  many  ways.  We  have  no  excuses  for  developing  into  a  gimme  group 
placing  complete  reliance  on  government  for  the  determination  of  our  collective 
future.  If  we  become  totallv  dependent,  we  will  be  lost  in  a  wasteland  of  frustra- 
tion. The  former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  H.  Stans  summed  the  situation 
up  for  us  rather  neatly,  as  follows: 

If  the  last  three  decades  have  taught  us  anything,  they  have  taught  us 

that  government  alone  cannot  succeed  in  meeting  the  great  social  needs  of 

our  time.    Government  has  tried;  government  has  launched  thousands   of 

programs;   government   has   spend   billions   upon   billions   of   dollars;   and, 

government  has  failed. 

Essentially,  older  Americans  have  the  will  and  the  wherewithal  to  shape  the 

pattern  of  their  environment  and  to  make  of  their  lives  whatever  they  wish.  The 

depth  of  their  understanding  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  mistakes  made  and  the 

experience  gained  will  be  important  in  that  process.  What  they  need  now  is  help 

in  developing  opportunity. 

Retirement  Achievements  is  a  private  organization  formed  by  a  retiree  to 
assist  other  retirees  in  the  development  of  a  productive  life  of  active  participation 
in  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 

[Enclosure  No.  2] 
Primary  Effort  Areas,  1970-72 

Intensive  effort  to  attract  public  funding  through  personal  contacts  and  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  a  formal  proposal. 

Assisting  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
1971,  through  service  as:  member  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force;  recorder  for  the 
Work  Section  on  Retirement  Roles  and  Activities  at  the  State  Conference.  Also, 
preparation  of  a  position  paper  sent  to  each  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
representing  Maricopa  County. 

Cooperating  with  the  Community  Council  Project  on  Aging  m  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Income  Maintenance  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  position  paper  on 
income  maintenance. 

Preparation  of  a  position  paper  relating  to  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
in  the  plan  proposed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Government  of  Arizona. 

Assistance  and  presentations  to  interested  church  groups. 

Assistance  to  out-of-town  and  out-of-state  individuals  requesting  information 

Supplying  a  point  of  contact  for  employers  who  want  older  workers  and  older 
workers  who  want  employment.  ,..,,.  ±        L    ,   . 

Providing  guidance  and  other  assistance  to  individuals  interested  in  contract 
employment  or  in  going  into  business  for  themselves. 

Providing  facilities  for  evaluating  the  marketability  of  ideas  for  new  products  or 
services.  _,  , 

Supplying  a  point  of  contact  for  store  managers/owners  who  want  consignment 
goods  and  older  people  who  need  such  an  outlet  for  their  arts  and  crafts. 
=  Providing  assistance  to  employers  in  preretirement  education  and  counseling  for 
their  employees  nearing  retirement. 

Proposal  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Valley  relative  to  the  use  of  older 
people  on  consulting  teams  and  the  formation  of  Senior  Chambers  of  Commerce  for 
older  businessmen.  _  .  . 

Supplying  a  point  of  contact  for  the  integration  of  organizational  effort  at  the 
local  level  which  will  have  strength  and  significance  in  its  political,  economic  and 
social  influence.  Preparation  of  a  formal  proposal  outlining  such  integration  and 
presentation  to  officers  of  groups  which  could  serve  as  lead  organizations.  ( 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  proposal  to  assist  banking  institutions  in  pro- 
viding protective  services  for  elderly  customers. 

Study  of  the  potential  of  ID  cards/cash  discount  credit  cards  for  retired  people. 

Establishing  contacts  with  the  communications  media  through  preparation  of  a 
basic  script  and  participation  in  a  TV  program  telecast  by  KiVK-lV,  Phoenix, 
and  correspondence  with  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  (Bill  Movers);  syn- 
dicated columnists  (e.g.,  Bob  Walton  and  Sylvia  Porter) ;  etc. 

Acquisition  of  core  materials  for  an  information  center  on  aging.  Contact  witn 
the  Public  Library  relative  to  establishing  alcoves  stocked  with  materials  ot 
particular  interest  to  retired  people. 
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Ildii.  John    Hi;  \ih.m  \s, 

Cha/niiait,  Select  Committer  on  Education, 

Kayburn  House  Offia  Building, 

II  ashington,  DA  . 

Dear  Mk.  Brademas:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  writne 
in  connection  with  your  public  hearing  on  March  l,  with  id:. hen  to  II  L{    12017 
Enclosed  herewith  is  coin  of  the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on   Vdniini 

tion  on  Aging  with  reference  bo  the  organization  and  locati f  the  Admini  tra- 

tion  on  Aging. 

f  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  evidence  taken  by  this  special 

rask    Force  in  arriving  at  their  conclusion  insofar  as  it  relates   to  the  offia 

Education. 

Since  your  committee  is  especially  concerned  with  educational  matters  I  am 
lopeful  that  this  transcript  will  be  of  assistance  to  von  in  understanding  the 
ack  ol  program  in  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  so  far  as  the  other  citizens  o 
he  nation  are  concerned. 

lam  also  enclosing  herewith  excerpts  from  the  background  paper  on  education 
vm  ten  for  the  White  House  Conference  in  1961,  and  excerpts  from  the  background 
>aper  on  education  written  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  L971. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  an  educa- 
ional  program  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs  and  problems  of  Senior  Citizens. 
U  the  present  time,  there  is  practically  no  program  at  all  dealing  with  this 
jroblem. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  underscore  is  the  recommendation,  contained  in 
he  Task  Force,  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Older  Americans  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  all  the  programs  dealing  with  the  aging. 

It  was  the  experience  of  this  committee  that  this  could  be  a  most  helpful  device 
n  protecting  the  rights  of  the  aging. 

In  the  future  if  1  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  the  committee  in  clarifying 
by  of  the  problems  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  their  proposed  legislation, 

shall  be  glad  to  respond. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  D.  Blue, 
Chairman,  Iowa  Commission  on  Aging. 

Enclosures. 

In  1961,  the  background  paper  on  Education  for  Aging  prepared  for  the  White 
louse  Conference  on  Aging  held  later  that  same  year  by  the  committee  on 
Education  was  chaired  by  Dr.  George  E.  Davis  of  Indiana,  and  on  Page  90  of 
heir  report,  said  as  follows : 

"In  today's  complex  world,  it  is  generally  felt  that  most  people  with  less  than  a 
fth  grade  education  are  likely  to  function  with  serious  handicaps.  A  census  bureau 
ses  this  as  the  index  of  functional  illiteracy.  It  may  come  as  a  great  surprise  to 
mny  people  to  realize  that  in  1957,  nearly  sixty  percent  of  all  functional  illiterates 
rere  over  55  years  of  age;  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  persons  over  65  had  less 
han  five  years  of  schooling;  and  that  seven  percent  had  no  formal  schooling  at  ail. 
d though  the  percentage  of  functional  illiteracy  has  dropped  snghily  since  1940 
from  23.6  to  22.0%)  tne  total  number  has  increased  by  over  one  million." 

Many  of  these  functional  illiterates  would  take  basic  subjects  if  they  weie  offe.ed 
uth  adequate  promotion  and  encouragement,  'ihe  thrill  of  finally  learning  to 
Bad  and  write  is  a  strong  motivating  factor,  if  people  can  overcome  the  fea,  o 
eing  rediculed  by  others  and  the  fear  of  being  stupid.  Some  feel  that  it  is  too  la.e. 
'hose  who  do  learn  to  read  and  write  usually  feel  a  great  sense  of  achievement  and 
ride. 

ihe  idea  that  time  will  remedy  these  educational  deficiencies  is  not  sound, 
^hile  in  the  long  run,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  wTill  decrease,  the  reduction 
urmg  the  next  decade  will  not  be  significant  unless  there  is  a  sizeable  increase  in 
teracy  education,  ihe  challenges  of  the  latter  years  are  difficult  enough  without 
le  added  handicaps  of  illiteracy.  It  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  read  and  write 
asily  to  realize  this  handicap. 

In  the  same  report,  on  page  123,  we  find  the  following  statements: 

"Before  great  strides  can  be  taken  in  education  fin-  aging,  more  research  and 
asic  information  are  needed.  Some  of  the  knowledge  needed  about  education  for 
ling  is  as  follows"  (15  specific  items  needed  omitted). 
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The  amount  of  research  now  being  undertaken  about  educational  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  aging  is  relatively  small.  The  development  of  research  efforts  of  the 
magnitude  indicated  above  cannot  be  carried  out  quickly  (even  if  the  resources 
and  personnel  were  available)  as  it  takes  time  to  develop  and  train  good  research 
individuals  and  teams. 

Little  of  what  has  been  learned  through  research  has  yet  reached  educators. 
These  persons  need  comprehensive  information  about  aging,  but  in  less  technical 
language  than  is  used  in  many  research  reports.  The  time  lag  between  discovery 
or  experimentation  and  its  widespread  use  in  aging  is  very  serious. 

There  are  a  number  of  existing  programs  which  can  serve  as  excellent  guides 
for  future  development  in  certain  areas,  and  there  are  a  limited  number  of  people 
with  skills  and  knowledge  in  education  for  aging.  However,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  expand  programs  on  a  nationwide  basis  without  first  developing  a 
number  of  experimental  demonstration  and  training  programs. 

In  most  cases  the  basic  leadership  in  education  for  aging  has  come  at  the  com- 
munity level.  Local  communities  have  often  had  to  proceed  without  adequate  or 
technical  or  financial  assistance  from  state  and  national  organizations  and  gov- 
ernmental units.  The  most  successful  of  these  efforts,  at  a  community  level,  has 
been  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Relatively  few  communities  have  evolved  effective 
patterns  of  shared  leadership. 

The  task  of  providing  education  for  educators  and  community  leaders  has 
rested,  and  will  probably  continue  to  rest,  with  the  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  organizations.  Some  State  Departments  of  Education,  notably 
Florida,  California  and  New  York,  and  a  number  of  Universities  have  given 
leadership  by  providing  staff  services  which  develop  resources  and  channels  of 
communication,  prepare  and  disseminate  permanent  material,  conduct  courses, 
workshops  and  conferences  and  provide  consultative  services. 

Many  people  have  felt  that  most  state  departments  of  education  have  been 
inadequately  staffed  in  the  general  areas  of  adult  education,  adult  home  economics 
education,  library  adult  education,  adult  recreation,  and  adult  education  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  However,  even  when  limited  staff  time  is  available,  the 
emphasis  often  has  been  on  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of  young  and  middle-aged 
adults.  Relatively  few  state  departments  of  education  have  worked  cooperatively 
with  universities  and  with  other  educational  agencies  in  their  States  to  encourage 
special  professional  development  and  training  of  educators  who  will  work  with 
older  adults.  .      :\ 

In  addition  to  state  leadership,  both  the  Federal  Government  and  national 
organizations  must  provide  leadership  in  the  field  of  education  for  aging.  While 
some  leadership  has  already  been  provided,  more  is,  needed  if  local  and  state 
programs  are  to  meet  the  many  challenges  and  needs  in  the  field  of  aging. 


In  1971,  the  committee  preparing  the  background  paper  on  education  which 
was  headed  by  John  W.  McConnell,  on  page  5,  said: 

"So  far,  little  has  been  said  about  the  time  when  education  for  the  later  years 
should  take  place.  In  the  discussion  of  coping,  expressive,  contributive,  and  influ- 
ence needs  above,  if  one  were  looking  for  some  cue  concerning  the  time  when 
education  in  these  areas  would  be  most  effective,  the  'Teachable  moment  would 
seem  to  appear  when  the  problem  confronts  the  older  person  with  an  urgent  need 
for  decision  and/or  action.  Thus,  by  implication,  the  later  years,  would  appear  to 
be  the  best  time  for  studying  the  problems  of  those  years." 

But  both  practice  and  theory  indicate  that  education  for  the  state  of  being  old 
should  occur  much  earlier— some  argue  as  early  as  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  A  discussion  of  the  latter  view  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  urged 
here,  rather,  that  about  45  is  a  plausible  age  to  begin  the  process  of  educating 

°The  basis  for  arguing  that  one  start  to  think  constructively  about  retirement 
and  its  meaning  twenty  years  ahead  of  time,  is  a  clear  one.  An  early  introduction 
to  the  issues  an  adult  will  encounter  as  he  or  she  makes  the  transition  from  a 
working  to  a  nonworking  style  of  life  will  enable  that  individual  to  anticipate  the 
hazard  and  opportunities  of  the  later  years.  By  so  doing,  he  will  be  able  to  regulate 
his  living  in  advance  so  that  when  hazards  appear,  they  will  be  defused  and  the 
opportunities  can  be  exploited.  To  illustrate,  proper  exercise,  periodic  health 
examinations,  weight  control,  the  practice  of  good  nutrition,  and  the  like,  it 
started  early  and  responsibly  pursued,  would  greatly  diminish  the  probability  oi 
suffering  a  crippling  illness  later  on,  would  increase  physical  fitness,  and  lead  to 
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management,  planning  for  an  Xquate  SmentinSorn^  ''/J'1,1-"'    ■'',"" 

'--'!'•"  I activities  that  would  transfer  ...  Z    ,17,, ,777, "i'Vl'  " 

affairs,  too,  would  vastly  increase  ban* ,7    V,,  inev  tagv 

fc^  '"  the8e  '■ *ments  "'  M»  ^ter  years  , d  be  more8 effeeutel? 

Butthere  b  a  need  to  begin  education  the  pretraneitional  (preretirem, 
in. I  only  to  aoquire  information  for  making  vital  decisions  i„,i  ,i     , 
..f  developing  attitudes  which  would  help       ' '<      'f,   boi      'h  7',  fri, \       !7!'T' 
years  to  view  the  aging  process  as  a  means  of  fuliill  7        „ „ ,        '  '      ' 

limitation  to  berated  if  not  ignored.  l„  a  y„„u,-,„'7,7,  7v'  "he    71  7 

^rauaduig  a  middle-aged  person  toadmil  thats ,  da3  he  will  , '„   7    ,      ,7    , 

later  years  and  should  therefore  take  some  systematic  anH  ii„>7, ,,<-.,,  '' 

in  anticipation  thereof,  often  presents  fn,s(  7, EJ rtfficS  ,  , ' ,777'  g* 
csolutn.n  o  winch  requires  much  more  Information  and  research  than  are  avaffl! 
Pt^nentXat^?  addltl°na'  a"d  m">^  "» '"  f<*  ""'  ^St 


President's  Council  on  Aging  Conference 

The  Office  of  Education  was  represented  by  Mr.  Dick  Hays,  Actino-  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Margarite  Frank,  and  next  met  the  panel         8  AS81stant 

Mr.  Meyer  Our  mission  today  is  to  see  what  other  agencies  in  the  Government 
ire  doing  as  related  to  the  elderly,  in  order  t  get  some  background  that  wi U  porn  it 
lis  to  make  some  recommendations  as  to  strengthening  Government  ac  ion  as  t 
•elates  to  the  elderly.  And  we  would  like  to  get  your  story  as  to  what  the  Denar- 
nent  Office  of  Education,  is  doing  largely  as  related  to  the  elderh^  and  how  vou 
ee  the  role  as  a  separate  agency.  J  '       u  now  *  ou 

Mr.  Hays.  Fine.  In  terms  of  looking  at  this,  we  have  taken  the  format  that  was 
[resented  to  us  and  sort  of  answer  the  questions  as  you  offer  th  m  one  is  to 
lescribe  the  OE  program  as  it  relates  to  the  aging.  And  that  can  b^  done  ver? 
>nefly.  There  is  very  little.  Most  of  the  money  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
,oes  primarily  to  school  systems  through  the  state  and  to  higher  educat  on  thro^ 

;™tie«-;n  terms  of  support  to  students  and  very  few  of  the  progmins 
unded  through  these  mechanisms  relate  to  the  aging.  Papains 

Tif  0n7ce°{,  Education  priorities  have  been  to  disadvantaged,  in  particularly 
^tKott  thGlr  Present  Priorities  are  expressed.  TherPe  are  some 
programs  that  do,  but  they  are  very  minimal  in  terms  of  OE's  total  effort  and 
nose  are  the-our  Office  of  Education  programs.  The  best  estimates  that  weh™ 
>  that  three-fourths  of  those  participating  will  be  over  age  65.  Certain  Title  I 

hroul8  °thP  !t?tp??r  ^UCatl°n  A.C>  h\Title  !»  is  m(>ney  that  goes  to  states  and 
hiough  the  states  to  the  universities  for  continuing  education  programs  and 
tates  make  their  own  decisions  about  how  that  is  to  be  done 

Now    along  these  very  broad  guidelines  of  continuing  education,  and  looking 
r^AS^^6  past  two  years'  there  were  some  scattered  efforts,  I  believe   in  the 
ast,  1970;  7  programs  in  7  states  that  were  around  $66,000.00.  Those  are  the 
nly  ones  that  really  would  be  attributed  to  having  programs  for  those  over  65 

in  scattered  efforts  in  other  programs  such  as  in  Title  I,  Elementarv  and 
econdary  Education  Act,  professionals  and  people  in  the  community  work  with 
articular  programs  for  disadvantaged  children.  And  in  nearly  ail  cases  they  have 
rograrns  to  encourage  the  aging  to  participate,  and  certainly  it's  hard  to  find 
n  agency  the  aged  would  fit  in.  The  Library  programs  with  the  general  popula- 
on— very  limited  research  might  be  going  on  in  very  scattered  forms  that  mieht 
?late  to  educational  needs  of  the  aged.  There  is  almost  nothing  that  the  Office 
t  ^ducation  has  not  yet  seen  as  a  primary  area  of  emphasis. 

Governor  Blue.  Might  I  interrupt  for  a  question  or  two?  I  have  seen  some 
gures  indicating  that  the  educational  level  of  the  average  person  reaching  65 
u-^l  H  relatlvely  low,  Perhaps  eighth  grade  or  sub-eighth  grade.  The  world  in 
men  they  live  as  they  retire  is  a  very  complicated  world,  and  there  are  Govern- 
ient  programs  of  various  kinds,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

As  you  very  well  indicated,  the  educational  thrust  has  been  to  educate  the  voung 
)  make  a  living  and  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  educational  programs  to 
repare  people  for  retirement.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  or  any  plan  in  your 
e,Parti?ent  for  developing  retirement  training  programs  for  older  people ? 

Mr  Hays.  I  can't  state  with  complete  knowledge  about  types  of  discussions 
lat  have  gone  on,  particularly  as  it  may  relate  to  educational  personnel  who  are 
pproacning  retirement.  And  also  I  am  sure  this  type  of  discussion  has  been 
71-272 — 72 — pt.  2 33 
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involved  with  our  adult  basic  education  in  terms  of  looking  at  where  they  want  to 
go  and  the  thrust  of  their  priorities  in  the  program.  But  those  would  be  areas  where 
I  would  think  the  best  type  of  discussions  have  been  taking  place.  In  terms  of 
elevating  this  to  a  major  policy  level  within  the  Office,  I'm  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  a  major  policy  level.  It  can  be 
intermediary  or  even  a  minor  priority.  Preparation  for  retirement,  we  recognize 
more  and  more,  there  is  a  very  important  part  of  equipment  that  a  person  should 
have  on  retirement  so  that  he  can  live  a  somewhat  more  meaningful  life,  so  that 
becomes  important.  ,,.,-,  . 

Secondly,  adult  education  or  a  continuing  education  planned  program,  where 
the  elderlv  themselves  can  participate,  even  in  the  school  programs,  in  offering 
just — With  the  lost  art  of  improving  their  cultural  background,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  learning  new  fields.  . 

Is  there  nothing  being  done  in  the  Office  of  Education  on  these  kinds  of  programs 
on  the  local  level? 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Miss  Adkins.  What  is  your  adult  basic  program? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  adult  basic  is  about  $50,000,000.00,  $40,000,000.00  of  which 
goes  to  the  state  for  development  of  adult  basic  programs. 

=  Miss  Adkins.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  or  standards  or  anything  of  that 
sort  of  what  is  being  done?  ,:.,,,         •     i  ■+        ^  + 

Mrs  Frank.  Bringing  in  people  without  a  high  school  equivalence — it  used  to 
be  eighth  grade,  but  it's  not  now— high  school  equivalency,  up  to  high  school  equiv- 
alency, usually  basic  reading  and  writing  and  mathematics. 

Miss  Adkins.  They  generally  do  that  right  in  the  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Frank.  Not  necessarily,  that  sort  of  program  isn't  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Hays.  Could  be. 

Mrs.  Frank.  Could  be,  doesn't  have  to  be. 

Miss  Adkins.  The  states  are  usually  set  up— they  have  their  own  way  of  doing 

'Mrs  Frank.  Basically  yes,  but  agencies,  either  school  agencies  or  community 
agencies,  could  apply  to  the  states  for  this  money;  but  I  am  sure  some  states  have 
their  own  programs  also. 

Miss  Adkins.  That's  $40,000,000  in  this?  ^ 

Mrs.  Frank.  $50,000,000;  40,000,000  for  the  states;  $10,000,000  the  Office  of 
Education  administers  directly. 

Governor  Blue.  Why  hire  such  a  high  administative  problem.' 

Mrs  Frank.  There's  a  lot  of  administration,  of  course.  We're  not  so  concerned 
in  formula  or  grants.  It's  the  way  the  money  goes  to  the  states,  the  distribution— 
it's  in  the  Office  of  Education.  „,'..,  t    * 

Now  the  law,  I  believe,  states  that  the  purpose  of  that  is  to  prepare  people  for 
occupations,  and  the  effect  of  that  in  terms  of  discussion,  OE,  Office  of  Secretary, 
Office  of  Management,  Budget,  this  is  getting  people  into  the  work  force,  the 
primary  fact  of  that,  certainly  not  to  exclude  others  that  should  be  a  priority 
within  the  states.  But  this  is  the  focus  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Education  is 
encouraging. 

Miss  Adkins.  Do  all  50  states  have  such  a  program/ 

Mrs.  Frank.  Yes.  .   . 

Mr  Meyer.  If  a  university  wishes  to  set  up  a  pre-retirement  training  program 
to  develop  a  curriculum  for  that  and  ask  for  a  grant,  and  they  could  make  a  pretty 
good  case  for  it,  would  OE  be  in  a  position  to  handle  a  program  of  this  sort.'' 

Mr.  Hays.  That  only  would  be  within  their  scope,  their  authority,  cooperative 
research. 

Mrs    Frank.  That  would  be  an  adult  basic  education. 

Mr  Hays.  There  is  a  large  discretionary  category  in  the  Office  of  Education 
with  cooperative  research  money,  that  can  handle  a  wide  range  of  things,  and 
certainly  that  type  of— as  long  as  it  relates  to  development  training,  re- 
search—related to  the  wide  thrust  of  education,  anything  could  be  considered, 
both  in  absolute  proposals  and  those  which  are  promoted  and  pushed. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Your  $15,000,000  has  to  go  to  school  districts,  right*' 

Mrs.  Frank.  This  is  another  program,  The  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  you're  talking  about  the  $15,000,000;  $14,000,000  went  tc 
the  states  and  $10,000,000  is  kept.  Is  that  $10,000,000  that  you  keep  for  discre- 
tionary purposes,  going  to  school  districts? 

Mrs.  Frank.  Not  necessarily.  Nonprofit  communities 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Why  oouldn't  they  do  thai  in  ti 
fiKgesting? 

Mr.  Mays.  Yes,  it's     thai  money  is  fur  operating  program  ba  ioalli  ;  but 
dea  is  curriculum  development  and  this  sort  of  thing,  which  i    more  applicable  to 
be  cooperate  e  res<  arch. 

Governor  Blue.  I  retrace  my  question.  Supposing  the  application  came  In  from 
our  Department,  from  the  state,  we'll  say,  and  they  said,  *Well.  now,  we  h 

roblem  here  that  we  would  Like  to  do  some  experimentatioi We  would  III  e  to 

Fain  ex-teachers  or  businessmen,  professionals,  people  with  some  backgroond 
•ork  with  the  dropouts  or  as  teachers  aides."  Would  vu  be  in  a  position  to  fund 
uch  a  program? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  I  think,  depending  on  how  that  was  presented  certainly  it 
mild  bedone;  so  could  thestates. 

Governor  Hun:.  This  seems  to  be  focusing  on  $10,000,000,  part  of  the  sir,  000  - 
DO  which  may  be  more  appropriate  for  the  state  agency  than  aging  problems 
fee  in  the  statu  educational  departments. 

Mr.  Hays.  There  are  various  ways  that  this  could  be  addressed.  The  poinl  is  at 
le  state  level  could— various  ways— let's  say,  if  a  district— I  was  thinking  about 
project;  they  wanted  to  do  certain  things,  and  this  program  was  to  use  certain 
eople,  to  use  disadvantaged  children,  and  using  people,  retired  school  teachers 
id  there  are  various  ways  tlat  could  be  funded. 

Governor  Blue.  I'll  phrase  the  question  another  way:  Are  you  in  a  position 
lat  you  could  say  to  the  states,  "We  consider  setting  up  programs  at  the  local 
vel  for  preparing  people  for  retirement.  They  are  important  programs  and  we 
ould  encourage  you  to  set  up  such  a  program."  Do  you  think  you  are  in  a  position 
j  take  that  kind  of  action  or  would  you  rather  it  come  from  the  present  Adinin- 
tration  on  Aging,  asking  you  to  take  it  up? 

Mr.  Hays.  At  this  time  I  suspect  something  could  be  done.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
3ii  probably  would  not  consider  making  a  statement  right  now  because  I  suspect 
Leir  feeling  you  know,  would  be  that,  due  to  the  parts  you  have  set  forth  and  the 
•nditions  and  wmat  our  direction  is,  and  certainly  this  could  be  considered.  What 
Le  Commissioner's  judgment  would  be  I  wouldn't  guess  at  this  time.  I  suspect 
Lat  that  is  just  now  in  a  draft  and  not  being  considered,  to  give  you  an  honest 
iswer. 

Governor  Blue.  What  has  been  your  communication  with  the  Administration 
l  Aging,  either  on  your  own  initiative  or  the  initiative  of  the  Administration  on 
ging,  with  reference  to  project  research? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  can  find  little  record  of  any  communication.  There  may  have 
sen,  but  maybe  at  certain  levels ;  but  Margarite  and  I  have  looked  ever  since  we 
>t  your  letter,  about  appearing  before  you  and  that's  what  stimulated  that 
ore's  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.   You  should  have  gone  down  to  talk  to  them  about  it,  and  when 
ey  asked  that  question,  you  could  say  yes. 
Miss  Adkins.  Just  j^es. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Is  it  sort  of  low  key,  you  knowr,  reports,  insofar  as  aging  is 
ncerned  in  the  field  relating  to  overall  deficiencies  in  your  budgetary  situation? 
)r  example,  I  for  one,  would  not  want  to  influence  in  any  way  your  priorities  that 
»u  establish;  that  is,  attempting  to  rob  one  segment  of  the  population  to  provide 
ograms  for  another.  My  concern  would  be,  you  know,  whether  or  not  that 
rerall  deficiencies  that  tend  to  influence  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  think  the  Office  of  Education  has  approximately  200  different 
ws  that  it  administers,  and  the  composite  of  that  becomes  the  Office  of  Educa- 
>n.  Certainly  the  Office  of  Education  has  to  take  initiative  in  suggesting  other 
eas,  but  basically  it  has  been  an  area  of  a  higher,  secondary,  and  elementary 
ucation,  and  I  guess  the  feeling  of  the  budgetary  restrictions — we  would  like 
rtainly  to  do  more  there.  There  was  a  limitation  that  we  had,  the  restriction  that 
i  had  in  terms  of  budget,  and  this  has  been  our  judgment.  And  to  be  very  frank, 
ion't  think  the  Office  of  Education  has  considered  its  work  in  relationship  to  the 
ed.  It's  been  discussed  casually. 
Miss  Adkins.  That's  true,  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Meyer,  why  did  you  have  these  people  in? 
Mr.  Meyer.  I  wanted  to  find  some  Department  in   Government  that  really 
plies  only  to  the  level  of  young  people  and  forget  that  the  elderly  people  even 
ist. 

Mr.  Hays.  I'm  not  reflecting  a  personal  opinion;  I'm  just  trying  to  understand 
ur  questions,  hear  them  all  and  give  you  as  honest  answers  as  I  think  we  can 
fe  you. 
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Governor  Blue.  I  think  what  he  has  been  saying  to  us  we  can  find  in  the 
background  paper  on  education  that  was  written  for  the  White  House  Conference 
I  think  education  generally  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  the  young  and  nobody  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  the  fact  that  the  times  are  changing  and  the  social  order  of  the  day 
was — we  need — developing,  that  needed  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It's  the  public  concept  that  the  emphasis  has  always  been  on  youth, 
and  justly  so.  I  mean  there  is  no  question  that  the  major  thrust  you  pointed  out, 
the  primary  thrust  is  toward  the  young  person,  but  with  the  elderly  still  having 
15  or  20  years  beyond  retirement,  where  education  could  alter  his  mental  well 
being,  but  it  seems  that  maybe  we  ought  to  put  those  same  jobs  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mrs.  Frank.  And  then  I  have  one  other  point  to  make  and  I  think  maybe  we 
can  work  on.  If  we  look  at  all  of  the  Office  of  Education  legislation,  the  money 
that  is  provided  by  this  legislation,  most  of  it,  I  don't  know  the  percentage,  but 
probably  90%  of  it  is  stipulated  to  go  into  universities  and  colleges  and  into  local 
school  systems.  And  it  seems  to  me  from  what  little  I  know  that  many  adults  or 
elderly  people  would  like  to  get  most  of  their  education,  not  from  the  schools, 
maybe  from  the  informal  setting  of  television  or  radio  or  an  extension  course, 
not  in  the  universities  per  se  or  the  schoolrooms.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
have  to  look  at.  We  have  to  look  at  ways  to  get  the  local  school  systems,  who 
reallv  do  get  the  big  chunk  of  the  money,  to  provide  services  for  the  aged,  but 
not  to  take  away.  So  it's  not  that  we're  saying  we  can't  do  anything;  it's  just  the 
monev  is  now  going  into  these  places  where  the  aged  or  the  aging  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  participate;  whereas  if  you  approach  the  school  boards,  they  would 
comment  generally  with  this  same  story;  that  is,  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
younger  peoole.  Plans  should  be  made  available  to  extent— in  some  states  you 
have  adult  education  programs  which  do  the  very  things  we're  talking  about. 
They  were  the  first  to  be  cut  out  when  the  budgets  were  reduced.  And  this  is  the 
type  of  thing  we're  trying  to  emphasize  in  government  agencies,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  think  I  would  agree.  We  should  not  remain  like  this,  and  there 
are  probably  things  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I  interrupt?  The  traditional  method  of  teaching,  even  you 
recognize,  I  don't  know  what  the  new  job  is— it  involves  a  special  type  of  pro- 
gram, special  type  of — 

Mr.  Hays.  Desegregation.  ,,''      ,    .         w 

Mr.  Meyer.  This  is  a  new  problem;  we  didn't  have  this  problem  before.  JNow 
we're  indicating  that  you  want  to  add  this  additional  programs  for  OE,  and  that 
it's  not  to  do  with  the  elderly. 

Miss  Adkins.  It  is  really  quite — I  think  statistics  would  show  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  illiteracy  among  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes.  .    '       ,      .  ,  , 

Miss  Adkins.  As  far  as  the  fact  that  we  are  increasingly  having  the  need  tc 
cope  with,  for  instance,  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  moved  in  in  such  numbers,  anc 
the  Cubans,  groups  that  have  come  in,  who  have  got  to  learn  English.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  the  adult  education  program  could  go,  in  addition  tc 
the  question  of  training  for  retirement.  There  is  a  definite  need  here  which  we,  as 
a  Nation,  simply  haven't  faced. 

Governor  Blue.  I  guess  a  little  more  on  my  scope,  I  feel  that  older  people 
need  training.  Their  nutritional  habits,  how  to  manage  their  money,  even  health— 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  Department,  to  receive  the  benefits  they  re  en- 
titled to  and  all  that  sort  of  things. 
Mr.  Meyer.  That's  true. 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  these  are  the  things  which  we  are  gradually  coming  t( 
in  the  centers  and  that  kind  of  special— but  I  think  this  whole  adult  educatior 

area  has  been  just  neglected  and 

Mr.  Hays.  It  has  a  manpower  development  focus  period. 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  that  statistics  show  that  in  17%  of  those  at  age  65  or  ovei 
have  an  eighth  grade  education,  and  those  75  and  older,  that  is  even  more  seven 
than  that.  They  are  just— just,  the  document  that  shows  their  basic  skills,  and  th< 
other  educational  issues  are  preparing  people  for  retirement,  preparing  peopl< 
to  enjoy  the  leisure  years,  and  making  them  productive  years.  I  think  the  tele 
vision  programs  can  be  extremely  effective.  Down  in  Colombia,  South  America 
they  had  a  marvelous  program  down  there  for  teaching  old  and  young  on  radio 
and  we  haven't  begun  to  use  the  media  in  the  ways  that  we  can. 
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Mr.  IIws.  The  Office  of  Education  is  just  getting  started  In  fche  technoloi 
the  media  area.  There  have  been  movements  in  the  past  and  the  contribution  bo 
things  like  t hat,  but  here  I  agree  with  you,  here  is  the  opporl  unity  of  really 

Governor  Blub.  [  want  to  put  in  a  little  work  on  that.  I  have  a  very  keen  reeling 
about  this   particular  subject.    My    Executive   Order   while   I    was  in   office,    I 

established  the  first  TV  station  in  the  colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States, 

based  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  an  educational  instrument.  They  promptly 

took  it  ami  made  it  a  90%  commercial  institution,  and  I  have  been  disappointed 

with  thai  end,  because  1  thought  T  was  really  doing  something,  you  see. 

Miss  Adkins.   You  were  just  a  pioneer  and  they  weren't  ready  for  you. 

Governor  Blue.  I  did  that  by  Executive  Order;  then  got  kicked  bv  the  legisla- 
ture for  doing  it. 

Mr,  Meyer.  Mr.  Hays,  do  you  see  the  possibility  of  creating  a  close  liaison 
with  the  Office  and  the  region,  any  value  in  it?  Let's  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hays.  Certainly  I  see  value.  I'm  just  not  prepared  to  say  what  those 
options  would  be,  but  I  have  an  office  with  unusual  power.  It's  called  the  Office  0f 
Special  Concern. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  what  that  meant. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  think  that's  a  question  I'm  supposed  to  ask  myself  from  time  to 
time  really.  My  only  answer  to  that  is  to  tell  you  what  units  we  have.  We  have 
what  are  formally  called  the  advocate  offices,  Spanish-speaking,  American  Indians, 
African- American,  Youth,  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  and  humanities. 
That's  the  closest  to  the  Office  of  Special  Concern,  and  any  other  thing  that  may 
be  coining  down  the  pike.  It  doesn't  fit  within  the  bureaucracy.  It  seems  to  be 
untouched.  We  are  happy  to  be  an  office  that  takes  some  of  the  issues  that  have 
not  been  seriously  considered  in  the  past  and  try  to  give  some  time  and  attention 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  do  that;  we  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  are  the  mechanics  to  institute — I've  tried  to  count.  I  have 
8  or  9  Special  Concerns  there.  Why  don't  they  run  it  to  10  and  put  aging  there? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  have  a  lot  of  candidates.  It's  a  question  of  which  one,  list  them 
alphabetically.  That's  a  good  suggestion;  I  think — okay,  I  think  the  time  is  now — 
looking  at  the  freeze  in  employment.  They're  not  going  to  give  me  any  more 
positions.  I  take — I'm  a  member  of  the  staff  myself,  at  least  I'm  beginning  to 
feel  what  development  has  shown. 

I  will  be  happy  to,  and  with  the  Commissioner's  blessing,  be  happy  to  serve  as 
a  focal  point  and  a  point  of  contact  for  the  Office  of  Aging,  and  would  look  for- 
ward to  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Very  good.  I  think  that  is  another 

Mrs.  Frank.  I  think  that  is  another  general  category;  I  can  speak  for  myself; 
I  probably  speak  for  most  other  people.  As  you  say,  the  community  of  aging  is  a 
community  that  has  to  be  educated,  and  we  really  don't  know  the  need.  There 
ire  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  would  be  able  to  help 
us.  We  don't  know  the  needs  other  than  what  we  read  in  books,  about  the  kinds 
Df  services,  the  best  ways  to  administer  and  to  distribute  the  services. 

Miss  Adkins.  There's  no  inter-Departmental  group  that  brings  in — for  in- 
stance, you  would  meet  once  a  month  with  a  group;  AoA  would  spur  you  on; 
pou  don't  have  such  a 

Mr.  Hays.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  there  are  so  many  things  out  there; 
;here  are  times  when  you  can't  see  them  all.  So  I  answer  that  with  precaution, 
aot  that  I  know  of,  and  at  least  none  that  has  any  higher  priorities. 

Governor  Blue.  Let  me  admit  to  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Let  me  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  illustrate  why  I  think  you  could  easily  be  interested.  Number  one, 
we  would  take  the  three-generation  family  where  a  grandfather,  grandmother, 
jomebody  like  that,  is  living  with  a  family.  This  would — it  frequently  raises 
lomestic  problems  that  directly  affect  the  children  in  the  family,  and  this  occurs 
nore  often  than  you  might  think.  Now,  this  would  be  one  illustration  of  whv  the 
Department  could  be  interested.  Another  illustration,  and  that  fits  into  the  adult 
ield,  because  when  we  start  talking  about  aging  we  don't  think  of  old  people  but 
actually  middle  aged  adults.  I  am  frequently  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
working  out  one  kind  of  a  problem  or  another  for  the  parents,  and  they  come 
square  up  against  the  problem  with  no  preparation  for  it. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  agree. 
t  Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  another  angle  that  could  be — where  your  Commissioner 
or  Special  Concerns,  and  you  mentioned  Special  Concerns  and  yet  you  don't — 
fou  don't  recognize  that  a  new  population,  a  new  segment  of  population  that's 
;rowmg  very  large  in  our  country;  and  that  is  the  elderly  retired  person  in  be- 
coming more  and  more  effective  as  a  large  group  because  of  the  trend  of  early 
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retirement,  so  that  today,  when  yon  have  a  20,000,000 — this  has  really  grown 
very  large,  and  I  dare  say  that  in  numbers  we  probably  have  a  large  population 
target  in  the  forms  that  you've  mentioned  there.  And  why  is  the  Puerto  Rican 
more  important  as  a  Special  Concern  than  the  elderly  who  have  a  very  serious 
concern  as  well?  I  won't  say  the  Puerto  Ricans  don't  have  an  important  con- 
cern—von shouldn't  have  the  concern  of  OE,  but  in  addition  to  that?  Again, 
echoing  what  Hobart  Jackson  said  before,  he  doesn't  want  to  see  any  funds 
drawn  away  from  one  group  to  satisfy  another  group,  but  some  ways  in  OE  there 
ought  to  be  some  recognition,  even  if  a  problem  doesn't  come  your  way,  the  full 
recognition  of  this  large  growing,  new  element  of  population  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Jackson.  To  some  extent  it's  against  the  Polish  or  national  policy,  and  how 
much  of  research  ought  to  go  into  some  of  these  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Office  of  Education  fits  into  a  whole  range  of  things. 

Governor  Blue.  I  sat  here  listening  to  you  informally.  I  find  a  very  strong 
argument  for  vour  being  interested  in  the  field  of  aging.  Most  local  communities 
have  to  support  their  programs  through  bondage  issues  that  are  approved  by 
voters,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  bondage  issue  through  where  you 
have  a  high  percentage  of  the  elderly.  I  might  just  add  to  the  problem  by  saying 
that  these  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  from  California  throwing  out  the 
validity  of  certain  sources  of  financing  black  schools,  complicates  the  arguments 
that  I'm  making.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  public  relations  between  the  school 
systems  and  the  elderly  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a  system  of  adult  education, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hays.  I'm  sure  the  relationship  and  rapport  and  also  the  economics  that  it 
reflects,  too.  Some  of  these  people  just  can't  afford  that  additional  increase  in  taxes 
and  ccrtainlv  that  is  the  primary  consideration,  and  I  am  sure  what  you're  saying 
is  they  also  "consider  Federal  direct  benefits  to  them  in  terms  of  that  institution 
being  there. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  really  we're  knocking  on  a  door  which  is  hardest  to  open. 
These  offices  have  got  their  mission  and  the  mission  of  the  education  bureaucracy 
has  been  prettv  well  defined  for  100  or  more  years  to  be  the  youth  group,  and  the 
resources  for  that  group  are  now  limited  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  population  con- 
cerning them,  perhaps  it  hasn't  been  for  years. 

There  isn't  in  the  university — there  isn't  on  the  part  of  the  administrations, 
anyway,  wanted  to  respond  to  adult  education  and  all  these  different  facets  of  the 
universities  systems  tothe  community,  to  give  older  people  a  lot  of  things  to  do, 
but  I  don't  think  faculties  have  much  interest  in  them  by  far  and  large.  Probably 
more  of  a  relative  or  family  member  interest  and  I  think  in  the  elementary  area 
even,  the  better  the  teacher,  probably  the  less  the  interest  in  anything  beyond  her 
immediate  age  groups  that  she  specializes  in.  If  we  are  going  to  attack  this  problem 
of  education  for  the  aged,  I  think  in  one  area  we  have  to  do  it  on  a  special  clientele. 
And  programs  for  the  elderly;  organize  the  quality  of  education,  such  as  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Meyer.  On  the  local  level? 

M^.  Perkins.  Through  AoA  and  the  counterparts  and  the  states  and  localities 
doing  this  as  a  special  program;  that  is  to  let  you  off  the  hook,  my  friend.  I'm  not 
just  trving  to — 

Mr.  Hays.  Even  if  you  left  me  off,  one,  it  wouldn't  help  actually. 

Miss  Adkins.  1  think  the  vocational  education  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
people  who  retire,  particularly  who  retire  early,  and  I  keep  going  back  to  my  own 
situation,  living  in  a  village,  if  we  can  get  a  plumber  to  drive  the  10  miles  to  our 
village  from  the  big  town,  within  a  week's  time,  we're  being  lucky.  If  we  could 
have  some  earlv  retirees  learning  to  be  good  plumbers,  it  would  be  marvelous. 

Mr.  Meyer,  "in  addition  to  that — I'm  referring  to  your  program  where  they 
employed  retired  people  to  act  as  school  aide.  It's  an  excellent  program,  Benetka 
(phonetic). 

It  has  been  going  on  for  7  or  8,  9  years.  This  is  working  out  very  well.  Isn  t  this 
kind  of  stimulus  for  a  program 

Mr.  Hays.  What  is  the  name,  the  school  out  in  California?  Hastings.  They  have 
a  verv  One  institution,  and  they've  learned  how  to  make  the  use  of  those  resources. 
There's  no  question  about  it."  In  terms  of  areas  that  we  have  to  consider  very 
carefullv 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  the  Commissioner  or  the  Superintendent  of  Benetka — 
there  may  be  an  in  for  vou  to  get  your  program  going. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Does  Goldberg's  problems  come  under  your  Special  Concern? 

Mrs.  Frank.  We're  concerned  about  the  same  issue. 


Mr.  II  ^s.  Hut  concerned  aboul  what  they  might  bo  doing.  He's  Borl  of  an 
ndependenl  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 

Mr.  Pi  EtKi ns.  Whal  does  he  do? 

Mr.  [  1  \ >  -s .  Herman  Goldberg?  He's  head  "t"  what's  supposed  t"  !>'•  a  new 
urogram  Lnternally;  it's  Mill  in  Congress.  This  would  ho  ;i  large  $4.5  billion  for 
mergencies  in  school  systems  in  terms  of  desegregation. 

Miss  Aokins.  [ncluding  bussing? 

Mr.    Meter.   He  stimulated  bussing.   He  was  the  only   Board  of   Education 
Superintendent    in   this  state  thai   started  the  bussing  when   Allen   (phoni 
»ut  out— somebody  had  to  sot  up     .-ill  school  district-,  had  to  set  up  bussing.  But 
lc  se1  up  the  program  originally  and  ho  has  been  a  strong  bussing 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  New  York?" 

Mr.  Meter.  In  Rochester. 

Mr.  II  LTS.  I  think  the  President  has  set  the  standard — T  was  watching  our 
lecretary  this  morning;  he  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  what  the  President  said.  I 
ue<s  everyone  would  say  it  was  perfectly  clear  what  the  Secretary  was  saying, 
liar  that  program  must  certainly  have  a  focus.  Minimal  requirements  in  terms 
f  bussing. 

Mr.  METER.  They  used  voluntary  buses  in  Rochester  which  worked  out  pretty 
;ell.  It  was  individual  choice.  But  what  he  did  first  was  to  get  some  of  the  outlying 
rhite  school  districts  to  send  buses  into  the  inter-city  schools.  lie  doesn't  have 
inch  support  on  that;  there  is  such  resistance  on  the  blacks  going  out  into  the 
utlying  areas.  It  worked  pretty  good  until  he  left;  then  it  fell  apart. 

Air.  Hays.  Some  targets  of  opportunity  should  be  explored  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  the  present  area  being  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  is  a 
ontinuing  education  program,  library  program.  These  ought  to  relate  to  those 
5  and  older,  and  those  who  are  going  to  reach  65  some  day,  which  is  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Hopefully. 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  immediate  services  would  focus — would  have  to  in  terms  of 
ducational  technology,  particular!}-  educational  television  as  to  terms  of  numbers 
f  programs  that  the  aides,  professionals  that  enter  into  these  programs  in  a 
leaningful  way,  Volunteers  in  Education,  which  is  a  program  that  we  have  that's 
~>rt  of  a  program  that  doesn't  have  much  money — but  the  spirit  is  high  and  we 
ry  to  encourage  people  to  volunteer  programs  that  have  success.  But  it's  small. 

There's  other  things  we're  thinking  about,  too.  The  Community  College  Pro- 
ram  has  yet  to  go  anywhere.  And  there  are  other  thrusts  that  we're  thinking 
bout  in  the  Office  of  Education.  The  minimal  needs  would  be  sensitized  to  the 
irge  population  out  there,  to  consider  how-  we  can  better,  within  our  resources, 
nd  whether  that's  dealing  with— I  think  we  ought  to  be  sensitized  to  that  and 
?e  what  we  can  do.  And  the  minimal  staffing  and  present  staff  is  to  have  a  contact 
nd  maintain  liaison  with  AoA. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why  don't  you  just  call  John  Martin  and  have  lunch  with  him 
d  do  that. 

Mr.  Hays.  They  refused  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Meter.  May  I  suggest  that  you  did  part  of  it  when  you  came  over  to  the 
Vhite  House  Conference. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  guess  we  could  look  at  other  things,  but  in  AoA  there's  really  little 
d  talk  about.  Except  we  don't  know  much  about  AoA  to  even  be  articulate  in  a 
leaningful  way,  suggesting  ways  of  improving  programs  for  the  aging.  Again, 
know  it's  limited;  I  think  right  now  we'd  like  to  work  and  see  what  we  could  do 
l  the  Office  of  Education  and  describe  the  present  coordination  efforts.  I  think 
-e  could  do  that  with  very  few  words  so  that  we  will  then  do  something  about  it. 
'here  wasn't  much  said  before. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Let  me  say  that  I  and,  I'm  sure  the  rest  of  the  Committee  doesn't 
onsider  this  a  negative  meeting  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  hope  you  consider  it  honest  but  not  negative. 

Air.  Meyer.  But  the  interest  is  primarily  to  find  out  what  the  Departments  are 
oing,  and  it's  not  a  revelation.  Some  Departments  aren't  doing  anything  about  it. 

Air.  Hays.  They  didn't  even  take  an  hour  to  tell  you  that. 

Air.  Jackson.  In  terms  of  the  potential  for  increasing,  I  think  that  is  positive. 

Air.  Hays.  We  just  never  got  that  started. 

Governor  Blue.  This  Department,  in  my  judgment,  has  one  of  the  greatest 
iotentials  that  there  is. 

Air.  Perkins.  It  has  been  that  way  for  many  a  year. 

Air.  AIeyer.  Thank  you. 

(The  group  representing  the  Office  of  Education  was  excused.) 
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Final  Report,  Task  Force  on  Administration  on  Aging 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  on  May  6,  1971,  established 
this  Task  Force  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  the  organization  and 
status  of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  We  have  done  this  through  recommenda- 
tions that  we  feel  will  most  effectively  direct  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  meeting  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 

In  reaching  the  conclusions  found  in  this  report,  the  Task  Force  examined  the 
views  found  in  previous  studies  such  as  the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Aging  (April  1970),  the  report  to  the  United  States  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  (October  1971),  and  the  White  House  Conference  background 
paper  on  Government  and  Non- Government  Organization.  We  also  questioned 
representatives  from  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Office  of  Education,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  and  Social  Security  Administration  in  the 
Depaitment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Depaitmental  spokesmen 
from  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Transportation,  Labor, 
ACTION,  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  discussed  our  ideas  with  the 
Staff  Director  and  the  Minority  Staff  Director  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  with  OMB  representatives  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
Executive  Reorganization  Plans.  In  addition,  we  queried  each  State  unit  on 
Aging,  as  well  as  those  national  organizations  with  strong  interests  in 
aging.  Finally,  we  took  special  cognizance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  both  as  found  in  the  "Report  to  the  Delegates" 
and  as  we  observed  them  during  our  participation  in  the  Conference. 

This  Task  Force  is  agreed  that  government  at  all  levels  has  a  major  responsibility 
for  intervening  on  behalf  of  older  people.  The  elderly  constitute  a  disproportionate 
share  of  those  in  poverty,  have  little  unsubsidized  housing  built  for  their  special 
needs,  are  overdependent  on  our  declining  public  transit  facilities,  are  discriminated 
against  in  employment  and  training  programs,  and  are  the  only  part  of  our  popula- 
tion with  no  socially  defined  and  accepted  role  (parent,  worker,  schoolchild, 
preschool  player).  The  voluntary  agencies,  churches,  and  community  groups 
have  been  active  in  some  of  these  areas,  but  the  problems  are  so  large  that  the 
need  for  government  action  is  unmistakable. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  responded  to  this  need  in  an  en- 
couraging but  sporadic  fashion  in  the  past.  Over  the  years,  a  number  of  necessary 
programs  have  been  put  in  place,  such  as  Social  Security,  Old- Age  Assistance, 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Subsidized  Housing.  Each  of  these  programs  has  been 
enacted  to  meet  a  need  which  had  finally  emerged  as  an  urgent  national  problem. 
They  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success  the  special  needs  for  which  they 
were  developed.  In  addition,  there  are  many  other  programs  which  serve  the  elderly 
as  part  of  a  broader  endeavor:  economic  growth  and  stability,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, community  mental  health,  legal  assistance,  etc. 

We  find  that  the  principal  current  weakness  in  the  way  the  Federal  Government's 
programs  affect  older  Americans  is  summed  up  accurately  in  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  Aging  (April  1970): 

"No  agency  has  authority  to  determine  priorities,  to  settle  conflicts,  to  eliminate 
duplication,  to  identify  and  assign  responsibility,  to  search  for  gaps  within  and 
between  agencies,  to  initiate  concerted  action  to  keep  Federal  agencies  constantly 
aware  of  how  their  programs  affect  the  elderly." 

We  have  not  considered  additional  substantive  questions,  such  as  the  proper 
local  delivery  system,  since  we  did  not  interpret  this  to  be  our  charge.  We  have 
taken  the  arraj^  of  present  Federal  programs  as  given,  and  have  sought  to  make 
recommendations  that  will  make  these  programs  work  better. 

The  current  weakness  in  the  federal  organization  and  process  can  be  divided 
into  two  crucial  and  overlapping  areas: 

Advocacy  and  Planning. — Bringing  a  deep  concern  for,  and  expertise  about,  the 
problems  of  the  aging  forcefully  and  effectively  to  bear  on  policy  and  resource 
allocation  decisions. 

Program  Coordination. — Ensuring  that  wherever  possible,  programs  that  should 
be  closely  related  at  the  point  of  delivery  are  so  structured  and  administered  that 
the}^  can  be  coordinated. 

Advocacy  is  a  badly  overused  word  and  calls  for  more  precise  definition.  In 
general,  advocacy  for  the  aging  is  required  because  the  needs  of  older  people 
are  easy  to  overlook.  We  are  a  youth-oriented  society;  the  social  and  psychological 
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aspects  of  the  aging  process  are  still  poorly  understood  by  the  public.  Older 
people,  after  a  life  of  independence,  are  hesitant  bo  admit  their  Increasing  depend- 
ence, and  the  elderly  are  not  3  e1  well  organized  polit  ically.  Services  for  the  elderly 
are  contained  in  virtually  everj  agency  and  many  different  programs,  and,  there- 
fore, the  elderly  are  forced  to  compete  for  program  resources. 

Given  these  problems,  effective  advocacy  at  the  federal  level  must  include 
serving  as  a  contact  point  and  channel  for  I  hose  who  R  ish  to  convey  1  heir  concerns 
on  behalf  of  the  aging  to  high  Administration  officiate  (e.g.,  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Secretary  of  HUD,  the  Domestic  Council,  the  President).  Advocacy  must  ensure 
that  the  greatest  expertise  on  aging  available  is  forcibly  focused  on  executive  and 
legislative  policy,  and  on  resource  allocation  decisions.  Existing  progrmas  should 
be  evaluated  in  comparison  with  needs,  and  results  conveyed  to  the  public  and  to 
key  decisionmakers.  Program  managers  must  be  educated  and  lobbyed  to  en  ure 
that  the  elderly  obtain  their  fair  share  of  multi-generational  programs. 

Several  caveats  should  bo  included  at  this  point.  No  one  person  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  perform  all  the  above  functions — some  are  inherently  in  conflict 
with  one  another.  Some  separation  is  appropriate.  Top  federal  executives  find 
themselves  in  a  highly  conflict-laden  position  when  they  serve  as  strong  advocate 
for  a  client  group.  For  these  reasons  it  is  inappropriate  to  expect  the  Executive 
Branch  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  advocacy.  Many  of  the  above  functions  can  be 
best  performed  by  or  through  the  Congress,  if  it  is  organized  properly. 

The  advocacy  role  is  highly  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  resourcefulness, 
experience,  high-level  support,  and  imagination  of  the  advocate  himself — far  more 
so  than  most  jobs.  An  advocate  must  also  have  resources  to  obtain  and  anatyze 
information,  to  communicate  with  and  support  non-government  advocates,  to 
demonstrate  his  credibility.  A  respectably-sized  operating  program  is  such  a 
resource. 

The  advocacy  function  has  close  ties  with  that  of  program  coordination.  As 
noted  above,  the  lack  of  federal  coordination  of  aging  programs  is  a  significant 
problem,  and  one  which  has  certain  costs  associated  with  it. 

An  area  which  suffers  from  poor  coordination  is  one  in  which,  among  other  short- 
comings, there  is  no  central  point  for  knowledge  and  oversight  of  all  federal  pro- 
grams, viewed  from  a  certain  perspective.  The  perspective  may  be  functional 
(all  rural  development  programs),  geographic  (all  programs  impacting  on  a  certain 
area),  or  based  on  a  recipient  group  (mentally  retarded,  children,  the  elderly). 

Lack  of  knowledge  results  in  an  inability  to  construct  an  effective  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  in  an  area.  A  strategy  should  outline  basic  needs  and 
assign  relative  priorities  to  each,  lay  out  appropriate  plans  for  meeting  these  needs, 
and  then  match  highest  priority  needs  with  resources. 

Lack  of  such  a  federal  strategy  produces  the  first  significant  cost — inefficient 
allocation  of  resources.  This  manifests  itself  in  overlaps  and  duplication,  in  gaps 
in  service,  and  in  just  plain  mistakes — allocating  more  money  to  less  important 
problems  while  neglecting  those  of  greater  importance. 

The  misallocation  of  resources  can  contribute  to  a  second  general  cost,  and  one 
that  may  have  even  more  damaging  longrun  implications:  the  appearance  of 
government  unresponsiveness  to  legitimate  citizen  needs.  The  "massive  Federal 
bureaucracy"  rolls  on  like  some  mindless  juggernaut,  distributing  random  benefits 
but  deaf  to  calls  for  redirection.  Uncoordinated  programs  thrive  on  red  tape, 
compartmentalization,  and  lack  of  internal  communication. 

In  the  area  of  programs  for  the  aged,  two  kinds  of  coordination  are  essential: 
coordination  of  national  policy  and  strategy,  and  coordination  of  program  opera- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  to  specify  which  of  these  must  come  first,  since  they  are 
clearly  interdependent.  A  sensible  national  policy  cannot  be  formulated  without 
data  on  the  needs  of  the  population  group  and  the  present  needs-meeting  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  this  information  must  come  from  the  operating  pro- 
grams. Conversely,  programs  can  be  coordinated,  but  they  should  ideally  be  co- 
ordinated to  some  end,  and  this  must  be  established  by  the  national  policy  or 
strategy.  Once  such  a  strategy  is  set,  then  resource  allocation  decisions  can  be 
made  much  more  rationally  and  programs  implemented  in  a  complementary  mode. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Task  Force  that  a  coordinated  national  policy  for  aging 
does  not  now  exist. 

Although  organizational  location  is  invariably  cited  as  the  cause  of  difficulties 
in  the  aging  area,  there  are  factors  other  than  organization  which  bear  on  how  well 
or  how  poorly  the  advocacy  and  coordination  functions  are  carried  out.  These 
include  the  existing  programs,  the  priority  accorded  these  activities,  and  the 
management  process  used  to  carry  them  out. 
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The  governmental  activities  to  be  performed  are,  of  course,  primarily  deter- 
mined by  statute  and  executive  decisionmaking.  Some  statutes  are  quite 
prescriptive,  allowing  little  room  for  executive  discretion.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  program  has  little  discretion  in  paying  annuities  to  eligible  retired 
persons  under  OASDI. 

Executive  decisions  play  a  more  important  role  in  determining  other  functions 
A  middle  ground  is  found  in  Medicaid  and  public  assistance,  where  legislation 
permits  considerable  latitude,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  States,  in  determining 
the  level  and  mix  of  benefits. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides  still  broader  executive  discretion.  Research 
and  demonstration  authority,  formula  grants,  and  special  project  grants  permit 
a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  innovation  in  service  delivery. 

Part  of  the  frustration  of  dealing  with  federal  programs  on  aging  is  that  there 
are  all  three  types  outlined  above.  Furthermore,  as  mentioned  earlier,  many  of 
these  programs  are  multi-generational  in  their  effect:  they  benefit  other  clients 
as  well  as  the  elderlv.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to  consolidate  all  or  most  of 
the  functions  related  to  a  particular  public  problem  or  clientele  such  as  the 
elderly.  Some  of  the  constraints  on  a  consolidative  impulse  in  aging  are  considera- 
tions "of  efficiency.  The  Administration  on  Aging  strongly  advocates  economic 
security  for  the  elderty,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  that  Administration  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  paying  monthly  benefits  to  retired  workers — a  function 
now  being  performed  superbly  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  priority  assigned  to  any  function  is  the  product  of  legislation,  executive 
decision,  and  public  interest.  The  level  of  national  priority  assigned  especially 
determines  the  extent  and  kinds  of  supportive  activity  performed  by  organiza- 
tions for  whom  services  to  older  people  are  a  secondary  purpose.  Examples  of 
such  organizations  are  those  concerned  primarily  with  transportation,  health, 
and  housing,  which  are  public  functions  where  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
older  people  are  a  part  of  the  picture  but  not  the  principal  or  only  objective.  The 
level  of  response  of  such  organizations  can  be  favorably  affected  by  advocacy 
and  coordinative  activities,  including  executive  priorities  and  emphasis. 

The  process  of  managing  functions  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  older  Americans 
is  a  challenge  to  management  theory  and  practice.  The  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  incongruence  of  service  delivery  systems.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion deals  directly  with  most  of  the  people  it  serves.  The  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  most  other  federal 
organizations  involved  in  human  services  deal  indirectly,  usually  through  State 
and  local  governmental  and  private  organizations. 

Management  process  is  more  important  than  structure  as  a  determinant  of 
delivery  capacity.  Management  process  is  quite  susceptible  to  executive  decision 
and  priority  assignments.  These  can  be  more  important  factors  than  legislative 
provisions.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  full  potential  of  its  legislatively-prescribed  role  of  coordinating 
all  federal  efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  poverty;  the  authority  was  written  in  law 
but  the  process  was  lacking. 

Organizationally,  a  function  should  be  placed  where  it  can  be  performed  best. 
Opinions  about  optimum  placement  will  very  among  interested  persons  and  over 
time.  It  is  significant  that  payment  of  billions  of  dollars  annually  in  retirement 
benefits  for  17>^  million  older  citizens  is  handled  by  a  Bureau  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  statute  leaves  little 
room  for  discretion  in  the  operation  of  the  program.  Budget  and  societal  effects 
taken  alone  do  not  seem  adequate  determinants  of  organizational  placement,  in 
fact,  organizational  placement  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  organizationaJ 
effectiveness.  Compatibility  with  other  functions  of  the  larger  organizations, 
priority  rating,  and  the  management  process  for  interrelation  of  dependent  func- 
tions are  equally  important  factors. 

To  deal  realistically  with  current  problems  in  the  aging  area,  the  lask  *orce 
considered  and  rejected  several  alternatives  before  coming  up  with  its  recom- 
mendations. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  frequently  proposed  is  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dependent agency  or  Department  on  Aging.  Such  an  agency  could  focus  on  its 
special  portion  of  the  population,  treating  income  maintenance,  employment  and 
volunteer  opportunities,  housing,  transportation,  health  services,  social  services, 
and  recreation  as  the  interrelated  reality  they  are  to  the  older  person.  The  Secre- 
tary of  a  Department  on  Aging  and  his  staff  could  achieve  the  priority  setting, 
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coordinated  planning,  evaluation,  advocacy,  program  coordination,  and  gap 
tiling  that  we  seek.  In  effect,  the  veterans  Administration  is  a  prototype  for  uch 
I  depart  incut . 

This  approach,  however,  is  not  realistic.  Ii  is  incompatible  with  the  President's 
proposals  for  governmenl  reorganization.  Further,  most  of  the  large  federal 
programs  are  organized  on  a  functional  basis,  rather  I  ban  by  clientele  groups.  ( riven 
the  range  of  technical  specialties  which  are  included  in  fields  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  health  services,  etc.,  it  has  been  deemed  more  efficient  to  group 

these  specialities  and  have  them  serve  many  target  groups.  To  create  a   Department, 

on  Agingwith  a  sufficient  "critical  mass"  in  terms  of  numbers  of  programs  included, 

Even  the  historical  context  and  present  organizational  reality,  would  cause  mas- 
sive disruption  to  ongoing  programs.  Therefore,  we  rejected  a  Department-  on 
p.ging. 

Another  alternative  considered  was  the  separation  of  the  advocacy  and  program 
functions  of  the  federal  role  in  aging.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  establishing 
an  overall  federal  policy  coordination  and  development  /advocacy  capability  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  while  leaving  program  operations  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  respective  departments.  The  White  House  level  group  would 
oversee  all  aging-related  activities  of  the  Departments  of  HEW,  HUD,  Trans- 
port.! t ion,  Labor,  Agriculture,  OKA),  VA  and  ACTION.  This  White  House 
lapability  could  be  organized  as  a-  standing  committee  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
with  the  President's  Special  Assistant  on  Aging  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
Erector  of  a  permanent  staff. 

There  are  strong  arguments  for  such  a  course  of  action.  The  establishment  of  a 
White  House  unit  on  aging  would  place  advocacy  and  policy  development  at  the 
highest  organizational  level  and  provide  higher  visibility,  the  possibility  of  better 
coordination  of  fragmented  programs,  and  more  impact  in  setting  priorities, 
resolving  conflicts,  and  monitoring  programs.  It  would  corroborate  the  recognized 
feeling,  seen  in  the  establishment  of  the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Aging, 
that  there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  policy  coordination  and  development  function 
bhat  can  only  be  successfully  implemented  at  the  Cabinet  level,  and  a  program 
'unction  that  can  be  effectively  carried  out  at  bureau  level.  A  permanent  staff 
bo  support  this  policy  coordination  and  development  function  would  ensure 
greater  federal  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  older  people.  Also,  it  would  cost 
-elativety  little  to  establish. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  strongly  commend  the  formation  of  the  Domestic  Council  on  Aging, 
rhis  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  older  people, 
lhe  task  of  developing  a  national  strategy  on  aging  is  a  crucial  one  that  must  be 
performed  by  the  most  competent  persons  at  the  highest  levels  of  government, 
rherefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Aoing 
continue  in  existence,  with  the  President's  Special  Assistant  on  Aging  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  and  director  of  a  permanent  staff.  This  is  our  priority  recom- 
nendation. 

2.  The  Administration  on  Aging  should  be  retained  within  the  Department  of 
EIEW,  but  it  should  be  raised  to  the  status  of  an  independent  agency  within  HEW 
•eporting  directly  to  the  Secretary.  It  should  be  given  the  staff,  resources,  mandate, 
ind  visibility  to  carry  out  the  advocacy  and  coordination  functions,  in  addition 
.o  the  program  operations  to  which  it  now  devotes  its  time.  As  part  of  this  man- 
late  and  increased  visibility,  the  Commissioner  should  oversee  the  preparation 
>f  a  results-oriented  plan  to  carry  out  the  Administration's  policy  on  the  aging 
hroughout  HEW. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  role  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Older  Americans, 
authorized  in  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  be  broadened  to  include  the 
nonitormg  of  all  programs  dealing  with  the  aged,  and  not  just  those  authorized 
mder  the  Act.  The  Committee  should  meet  no  less  than  every  three  months,  and 
it  each  meeting  should  review  with  the  Commissioner  and  other  federal  officials 
>rogress  of  carefully  formulated  plans  in  the  aging  area. 

4.  We  believe  that  any  change  in  the  structure,  functions,  or  location  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  must  clearly  and  unequivocally  provide  for  the  involve- 
nent  of  older  persons  themselves,  including  the  involvement  of  Black  elderly  and 
;he  elderly  of  other  minority  groups.  These  special  groups  have  particularly 
lifncult  and  multi-dimensional  problems  which  are  dealt  with  only  infrequently, 
md  even  then  in  a  categorical  and  fragmented  fashion.  To  begin  to  remedy  this 
problem,  it  is  important  that  Blacks  and  other  minority  groups  be  represented 
m  advisory  boards  and  in  other  ways  at  least  to  the  extent  of  their  proportion  in 
:he  population. 
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5.  We  are  in  general  support  of  the  President's  plans  for  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation. However,  we  feel  that  the  proposal  for  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources is  weak  in  the  area  of  advocacy.  We  strongly  recommend  that  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Human  Resources  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  performing  high-level  advocacy  and  coordination  for 
the  elderly  across  all  the  programs  of  the  new  Department. 


Statement  of  the  American  Optometric  Association 

The  American  Optometric  Association,  with  total  membership  of  17,300  in  all 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  pleased  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
H.R.  12017,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Provisions  of  the 
existing  legislation,  first  enacted  in  1965  as  Public  Law  89-73,  have  produced 
programs  highly  beneficial  to  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  American  population. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  Optometric  Association  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  can  be  amended  to  broaden  the  scope  of  certain  of  the  programs  it  authorizes, 
and  to  incorporate  several  other  features  shown  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  to  be  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  our  older  citizens. 


THE    NEED    FOR   VISION   CARE 

In  a  special  report  submitted  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1971, 
Doctor  V.  Eugene  McCrary  of  the  American  Optometric  Association  cited  the 
fact  that  among  all  individuals  aged  65  and  over,  nearly  100%  have  some  type  of 
visual  problem  which  could  be  ameliorated  or  corrected  through  professional 
visual  care  and/or  the  use  of  appropriate  lenses  or  other  optical  aids. 

Dr.  McCrary's  report  indicated,  however,  that  no  more  than  20%  of  all  who 
could  benefit  are  receiving  such  services,  primarily  because  Federally  funded 
health  programs  for  the  elderly  such  as  Medicare  do  not  make  adequate  provision 
for  visual  care. 

The  White  House  Conference  of  Aging  Report  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sessions  contained  a  number  of  specific  recommendations  for  inclusion  of  pro- 
fessional visual  care  and  the  lenses  or  other  devices  necessary  to  enhance  the 
functional  vision  of  older  citizens.  The  Section  on  Physical  and  Mental  Health 
contained  a  policv  recommendation  that  "A  comprehensive  health  care  plan 
for  all  persons  should  be  legislated  and  financed  through  a  National  Health  Plan." 
To  be  truly  comprehensive  in  scope,  any  health  plan  for  the  elderly  must  include 
a  full  range  of  professional  vision  care.  The  availability  of  optometric  vision  care 
would  make  the  lives  of  Americans  over  age  65  more  enjoyable,  and  would  produce 
a  marked  decrease  in  personal  injuries  sustained  by  older  persons  due  to  failing 
eyesight.  This  could,  in  turn,  appreciably  reduce  the  need  for  catastrophic  care. 

In  the  section  on  "Aging  and  Blindness"  in  the  final  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  Report,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  (Titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  be  amended  "to  cover  low  vision  aids 
when  the  need  is  certified  bv  an  ophthalmologist  or  an  optometrist  specializing 
in  low  vision  treatment;  and  that  the  number  of  low  vision  centers  be  increased 
and  that  the  centers  be  staffed  under  the  supervision  of  an  ophthalmologist  or  a 
qualified  optometrist." 

Although  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  already  acted  on  a  proposal  to  define  optometrists  as  physicians  foi 
purposes  of  Section  1861  (r)  in  Title  XVIII,  the  Congress  is  clearly  on  record 
in  favor  of  making  the  services  of  optometrists  more  readily  available  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  as  recommended  in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Report. 
The  Senate  had  approved  such  a  provision  in  two  earlier  Congresses. 

Further  addressing  the  problem  of  visual  care,  the  White  House  Conference 
Report  section  on  "Aging  and  Aged  Blacks"  contained  a  recommendation  thai 
dicare  coverage  should  be  expanded  and  improved  *  *  *  and  that  Parts  A 
and  B  of  Medicare  be  merged  and  all  deductibles  and  co-payments  be  elimineted. 
and  that  services  previously  excluded  (such  as  foot  care,  eyeglasses,  eye  refractions 
and  examinations  for  eyeglasses,  examinations  for  hearing  aids,  false  teeth  anc 
dental  care,  other  prostheses,  and  out-patient  psychiatric  care)  should  be  in- 
cluded .  .  ." 

UKCOMMENDATIONS     FOR     AMENDMENTS     TO     H.R.     12017 

With  respect  to  the  legislation  before  you,  H.R.  12017,  there  are  several  point! 
where  provisions  should  be  made  for  visual  care  and  for  participation  of  th( 
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Nation's  visual  care  specialists  In  programs  designed  to  assisl  and  improve  the 
Duality  of  life  of  older  Americans. 

The  American  Optometric  Associati  m  Secti  m  2  a)(l)  of  the  bill 

pe  made  more  specific  as  to  definition  or  clarification  of  the  pre  •  til   lani 
which  reads,  at  the  top  of  page.2  of  the  bill,  ".  .  .  comprehensive  programs  . 
Include  a  full  range  of  health,  education  and  social  services  to  our  older  cil 
pho  Deed  them."  Such  a  definition  should  include  reference  to  a  full  range  of 
vision  care  \>\->\  ided  by  optometrists  or  physicians  skilled  in  diseases  of  I  he  eye 

The  amendment  to  Section  4(b)(15)  of  the  Act  which  appears  on  lines  17 
through  21  of  the  bill,  or  to  Section  202(4)  of  the  Act  shown  on  lines  5  through  M) 
on  page  (i  of  the  bill,  should  be  expanded  to  allow  for  grants  to  supporl  continuing 
|ducation  programs  for  health  care  professionals  interc-ted  In  expanding  their 
scientific  knowledge  and  improving  their  expertise  in  the  care  of  geriatric  pal  i 
eligible  for  bene, its  under  programs  authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  should  include  geriatric  seminar-  and  other  formats  of  continuing  education 
Designed  to  make  such  material  more  readily  available  to  more  practitioners 
in  all  the  health  professions. 

The  American  Optometric  Association  urges  that  a  new  Part  F  be  added 
to  the  new  Title  VII,  following  the  proposed  Part  E;  that  the  new  Part  F  be 
inserted  on  page  34  of  H.R.  12017  and  that  the  present  Section  742  on  page  34 
be  renumbered  as  Section  743.  We  recommend  the  following  language  for  the 
new  Part  F: 

"F.    VISION    NEEDS    FOR   OLDER   AMERICANS 

"Section  742 — For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  functional  vision  of  older 
Americans,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary 
:or  the  Fiscal  Year  1973,  and  each  succeeding  Fiscal  Year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
Lyvo. 

"Sums  appropriated  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
;o  any  State  which  has  in  effect  a  State  Plan  approved  under  Section  303,  to 
issist  in  the  planning,  establishment  and  operation  of  a  program  designed  to 
neet  the  visual  needs  of  older  Americans,  particularly  those  of  low  or  moderate 
ncome. 

I  "Such  a  program  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation  in  the 
states  of  projects  providing  for: 

"(1)  Complete  visual  examinations  for  older  persons  in  multi-purpose  senior 
:enters  and  nursing  homes  or  other  State  agencies  dealing  with  older  Americans; 

'  (2)  Demonstration  programs  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  providing  visual 
xaminations  on  a  routine  basis  for  older  Americans  under  the  Medicare  program, 
a  eluding  documented  cost  estimates  and  utilization  of  vision  care  services; 

"(3)  Utilization  by  the  State  of  the  services  of  optometrists  and  physicians 
killed  in  diseases  of  the  eye  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  and  each  type  of 
tractitioner  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  participate  with  the  State  agency 
a  the  program." 

The  American  Optometric  Association  believes  that  addition  of  the  foregoing, 
art  F  holds  great  potential  for  providing  data  useful  in  designing  visual  care 
enefits  for  future  health  programs  serving  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 


American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  2A,  1972. 
Ion.  John  Brademas, 
Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
hmmittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
LS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Vashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  is 
leased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  legislation  to  extend  the  Older 
jnerican  Act.  The  Association  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  confronting 
le  elderly  citizens  of  this  nation  and  in  particular,  those  affecting  their  health 
ad  well-being. 

The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  represents  the  entire  dental 
ygiene  profession  which  comprises  approximated  20,000  dental  hygienists.  As 
lembers  of  the  dental  health  team,  dental  hygienists  are  primarilv  dental  health 
iucators  for  individuals  and  groups.  The  primary  role  of  the  dental  hvgienist  is  in 
le  area  of  prevention  of  oral  disease. 

People  over  age  65  comprise  approximately  10  per  cent  of  our  total  population 
rid  this  figure  is  rising  continually.  During  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been 
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an  increase  of  over  one  million  in  the  number  of  people  over  age  65— raising  the 
total  number  of  elderly  citizens  to  approximately  22  million.  In  addition  to  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  elderly  persons,  these  persons  have  increased 
significantly  their  per  capital  expenditures  for  health  care.  The  average  person 
over  age  65  is  spending  four  times  as  much  money  on  health  care  as  is  an  individual 
under  age  65. 

When  one  views  the  oral  health  of  the  elderly,  he  is  immediately  depressed  by  the 
scene.  In  addition,  it  becomes  immediately  evident  that  oral  health  burdens, 
common  to  all  people,  fall  with  particular  weight  on  the  elderly. 

A  survey  of  a  typical  1,000  Americans  residing  in  nursing  homes  would  find  more 
thaD  half  had  lost  all  of  their  natural  teeth.  For  those  who  had  dentures,  it  would  be 
unusual  to  find  a  full  upper  or  lower  denture  that  was  not  cracked,  broken  or 
chipped.  Many  of  the  dentures  would  be  too  old  for  use  and  often  unsanitary.  You 
would  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  these  patients  use  their  ill-fitting  dentures 
at  all  due  to  looseness,  broken  teeth  or  poor  condition  of  their  gum  tissues.  Many 
patients  without  dentures  would  tell  you  that  they  had  them  in  their  dresser  drawer 
or  in  their  purse,  or  that  they  had  lost  them  or  thrown  them  away.  Many  patients 
without  teeth  would  say  thev  never  had  dentures  and  didn't  want  them. 

Next  you  would  observe  that  of  the  remaining  teeth,  many  would  need  dental 
fillings.  Of  course  most  of  the  teeth  which  needed  fillings  at  one  time  have  been 
extracted.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  remaining  teeth  are  in  need  of  extraction 
either  because  thev  are  broken  or  decayed  beyond  repair  or  they  are  very  loose 
from  disease  of  the  gums  and  supporting  bone.  Oral  infection  of  various  types 
would  be  common.  . 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  way  to  change  this  depressing  scene  is  to  prevent  dental 
disease  during  childhood  and  follow  a  lifetime  regimen  of  oral  hygiene  and  regular 
dental  care.  The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  continues  to  support 
this  important  position.  m  .  . 

With  respect  to  those  people  in  institutions  primarily  designed  tor  geriatric 
residence  preventive  and  therapeutic  dental  care  should  be  available.  Often  the 
funding  of  such  care  is  not  available  or  is  so  limited  that  the  services  of  a  dentist 
could  n(  t  be  supported.  The  dental  hygieuist,  however,  who  is  educated  and 
proficient  in  skills  designed  to  prevent  dental  disease  in  all  age  groups  and  to  rec- 
ognize disease  states  which  necessitate  referral  for  more  extensive  care,  could 
function  in  centers  for  the  elderly.  .■.„..    ,, 

For  example  in  the  area  of  prevention,  dental  hygienists  are  skilled  in  the  con- 
trols which  reduce  the  incidence  of  dental  caries  and  diseases  of  the  soft  tissue  and 
bone  which  support  teeth.  Primary  among  these  controls  is  patient  self-care  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  toothbrush,  dental  floss  and  ancillary  devices,  as  taught  by 
the  dental  hvgienist  to  patients  and  staff.  In  the  cases  where  elderly  patients  are 
unable  to  provide  self-care,  nurses,  aides,  and  other  staff  may  be  taught  to  provide 
the  specific  prescribed  oral  care  for  the  patients.  .     . 

Secondary  prevention  is  also  among  the  skills  of  the  dental  hygiemst  who 
performs  the  intraoral  procedures  of  the  prophylaxis  and  often  its  more  sophisti- 
cated extensions  into  into  root  planning  and  tissue  curettage  The  preparation 
of  diagnostic  aids  used  by  the  dentist,  such  as  chartmgs  of  conditions  of  the  oral 
cavity^  radiographic  surveys,  and  study  casts  are  included  in  the  skills  of  the 

dental  hvgienist.  .  ,  , 

In  instances  where  patient  needs  require  more  than  primary  and  secondary  pre- 
vention, the  dental  hygienist  is  proficient  in  identifying  the  need  for  therapeutic 
services  offered  by  the  dentist  and  can  make  the  appropriate  referrals 

The  Association  highly  recommends  support  for  inclusion  of  dental  hygienists 
in  the  care  of  the  elderly  to  reduce  and  hopefully  eliminate  the  discomfort  and 
general  debilitation  which  accompanies  dental  neglect.  J 

The  report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  emphasized  the  fact  that 
good  oral  health  is  an  integral  part  of  the  health  requirements  of  the  elderly,  lhe 
American  Dental  Hvgienists'  Association  strongly  supports  this  position  and 
recommends  its  adoption  in  all  health  programs  for  the  elderly.  Without  immediate 
efforts  to  alleviate  oral  health  problems  of  the  aged,  oral  health  burdens  will 
continue  to  fall  with  particular  weight  on  the  elder  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  your  hearing  record. 

Sincerely  j^ours,  _  _,7 

J  J  Irene  Woodall, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 
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Section    Recommendations    on    Transportation,    With    Related    Recom- 
mendations From  utheh  Sections  and  Special  Concerns  Sessions 


i'm  white  house  conference  on  aging 
Preface 

The  While  Mouse  Conference  on  Aging  was  organized  into  II  subject-matter 
Sections.  Technical  Committees  were  appointed  for  each  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  who  charged  them  with  the 
responsibility  for  planning  the  work  of  their  respective  Sections. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  Secretariat  made  up  of  representatives  of  appropriate 
government  agencies,  the  Technical  Committees  identified  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  major  issues  requiring  resolution  in  order  to  achieve  a  forward  Looking, 
consistent  national  policy  in  aging  and  to  bring  about  immediate  act-ion.  These 
issues  were  considered,  modified,  and  added  to  by  local  State  White  House  Con- 
ferences and  National  Organization  Task  Forces.  From  these  deliberations  there 
emerged  the  core  subject-matter  which  was  considered  by  the  Delegates  to  the 
various  Sections  of  the  national  Conference. 

The  Conference  Sections  each  met  twice  during  the  Conference,  but  most  of  the 
work  was  done  by  the  Delegates  working  in  small  subsection  groupings  of  from 
35  to  40  persons.  Thus,  every  Delegate  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
2  days  of  subsection  discussions,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  formulation  of 
recommendations  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  Section. 

The  recommendations  (majority  and  minority)  approved  by  the  Subsections 
were  prepared  for  transmittal  to  the  Section  Drafting  Committee  by  the  Sub- 
section Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Recorder.  The  Section  Drafting  Com- 
mittee, which  included  the  Section  Co-Chairman  and  Recorders  and  the  Sub- 
section Recorders,  collated  the  recommendations  from  the  Subsections  for  the 
review  of  the  Policy  Coordinating  Committees.  These  Committees,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  all  section  and  subsection  officers,  determined  the  statement  of  the 
majority  and  minority  recommendations  to  be  presented  for  action  at  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Sections.  Those  recommendations  that  received  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  Delegates  attending  the  meeting,  together  with  approved  minority 
recommendations,  became  the  official  action  report  of  the  Section. 

In  order  to  respond  to  groups  writh  concern  for  particular  populations  of  the 
elderly  or  for  special  problems  of  aging,  17  Special  Concerns  Sessions  were  orga- 
nized. These  Sessions  were  planned,  developed,  and  managed  by  ad  hoc  committees 
representing  various  organizations  and  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  Federal 
personnel.  The  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Delegates  attending  the  4-hour 
meetings  of  the  Special  Concerns  Sessions  add  significantly  to  the  Conference 
product,  especially  in  the  area  of  program  suggestions. 

The  interrelationships  and  interdependencies  among  the  various  aspects  of 
aging  and  among  the  ways  of  dealing  with  them  made  it  inevitable  that  a  number 
of  Sections  and  Sessions  of  the  Conference  would  deal  with  the  same  or  closely 
related  issues.  The  final  reports,  therefore,  have  been  organized  to  present  each 
recommendation  of  a  Section  together  with  recommendations  closely  related  to 
it  proposed  by  other  Conference  groups.  The  resulting  overlap  and  duplication 
of  recommendations  serve  to  underscore  the  extent  to  which  the  Delegates  shared 
common  opinions  about  basic  and  overriding  issues  and  about  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  resolving  them. 

The  individual  reports  of  the  various  Sections  are  being  issued  serially,  but  they 
will  be  included  in  the  full  chronicle  of  the  Conference  to  be  published  at  a  later 
date.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  learn,  in  one  place,  the  thinking  of  all  Confer- 
ence groups  on  the  various  issues  to  which  the  Transportation  Section  recom- 
mendations are  addressed,  the  related  recommendations  from  other  Sections  and 
Special  Concerns  Sessions  are  recorded  following  each  of  the  Transportation 
Section  recommendations. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  admiration  and  gratitude 
to  the  Delegates,  the  Section  and  Subsection  leaders  and  staff,  the  Technical 
Committees,  Secretariat,  and  all  who  worked  so  diligently  and  with  such  dedica- 
tion. I  have  great  hope  and  confidence  that  their  work  will  carry  forward  into 
significant  advances  for  older  Americans — and,  therefore,  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman. 
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Transportation  Section 


I 


INTRODUCTION 

There  were  174  delegates  named  to  the  Transportation  Section.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  observers — representing  Federal  Government  agencies,  State  govern- 
ment,   institutions    of   higher   education,    and   foreign    countries— attended   the 

Participants  represented  a  wide  range  of  occupational  fields  and  interests. 
Among  them  were  researchers,  insurance  executives,  legislators,  State  agency 
executives,  health  and  social  services  workers,  attorneys,  union  representatives, 
and  finally,  experts  in  the  area  of  transportation — transportation  economists 
and'  planner's — who  assisted  in  guiding  the  discussion  toward  the  development  of 
feasible  and  realistic  policies. 

It  is  significant  that  a  third  of  the  Delegates  named  to  the  Transportation 
Section  were  retired.  Thev  added  much  enthusiasm  to  the  discussion  by  making 
the  Section  more  aware  of  the  elderlv's  transportation  reeds.  This  was  the  first, 
time  that  such  an  intermix  of  elderly  people  and  practitioners  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  together  about  keeping  older  people  mobile.  The  subject 
wa^  not  considered  as  a  major  topic  at  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Beginning  with  the  Older  Americans  community  forums,  State  White  House 
conferences  on  aging,  and  continuing  throughout  the  National  Conference,  par- 
ticipants spoke  frankly  about  transportation  needs  peculiar  to  their  own  com- 
munities. It  was  evident  that  the  problem  is  of  grave  concern  in  every  section  of 
the  country  whether  rural,  suburban,  or  urban.  Rural  participants  expressed 
particular  concern  regarding  the  virtual  non-existence  of  any  modes  of  public 
transportation  in  their  communities.  It  was  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
that  the  problem  of  transportation  must  be  solved;  transportation  inadequacies 
are  intensifying  other  problems— particularly  the  problem  of  getting  to  and 
from  community  services  essential  to  daily  living. 

The  Section  on  Transportation  produced  22  recommendations  which  call  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  action  to  provide  increased  availability  of  transportation 
services' to  older  citizens.  If  our  broad  concern  is  for  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
old  people,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ability  to  provide  for  one's  needs  and  the 
ability  to  function  for  and  with  society-at-iarge  are  significantly  dependent  upon 
one's  access  to  adequate  transportation.  Indeed,  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
transportation  for  the  elderly  may  be  the  sine  qua  non  for  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  old  people. 

SECTION  REPORT  PREAMBLE 

It  has  been  unanimously  agreed  by  the  State  and  territorial  conferences,  the 
National  Organization  Task  Force,  the  Technical  Committee  on  Transportation 
and  the  Delegates  of  the  Transportation  Section  of  this  Conference  that  meeting 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  is  a  problem  of  vital  concern. 

For  many  of  the  elderly  the  lack  of  transportation  itself  is  the  problem;  for 
others  it  is  the  lack  of  money  for  bus  fares,  the  lack  of  available  services  to  places 
they  want  and  need  to  reach,  the  design  and  service  features  of  our  transportation 
systems.  These  problems  interact  with  one  another  and  in  doing  so  further  aug- 
ment the  transportation  difficulties  of  the  elderly. 

For  example,  their  low  incomes  often  force  them  to  live  m  poor  transit  service 
areas  and  prevent  them  from  owning  private  automobiles.  Rising  fares  and  reduced 
service  of  financially  declining  transit  companies  restrict  their  travel.  Even  where 
transit  is  available,  design  features  and  the  lack  of  directional  information  may 
preclude  access  to  available  part-time  work  which  might  improve  their  incomes. 

The  elderly,  like  everyone  in  society,  must  depend  upon  the  ability  to  travel  for 
acquiring  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  well  as  employment 
and  medical  care.  The  ability  to  travel  is  also  necessary  for  their  participation  in 
spiritual,  cultural,  recreational,  and  other  social  activities.  To  the  extent  the  aged 
are  denied  transportation  services  they  are  denied  full  participation  m  meaningful 
community  life.  ,         •  ^. 

It  is  essential  that  the  needs  of  all  the  elderly  be  considered.  In  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  transportation  systems  and  services  proposed  m  the  policy 
recommendations,  provision  must  be  made  to  serve  the  ethnic  and  cultural  needs 
of  minority  groups.  In  addition,  because  the  transportation  needs  of  the  rural 
elderly  are~  critical,  they  must  be  assured  of  receiving  all  the  benefits  associated 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  Conference. 
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The  implications  of  the  failure  of  our  transportation  network  to  mee1  the  need:. 
of  the  elderly  h:i\c  received  widespread  attention  and  study  by  Congressional 
bommittees,  advisory  boards,  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging,  and  numerou 
bther  goal-generating  sources.  'They  have  repeatedly  affirmed  thai  the  opportunity 
for  a  wulc  range  of  life  ohoioes  is  a  basio  right  of  the  elderly,  thai  mobility 
accessary  precondition  for  free  and  dignified  choice,  thai  maximization  of  choice 
through  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  aged  ought  to  be  the  overall  goal 
of  public  policy  for  the  older  citizen. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Transportation  Section  are  in  agreement  with  these  goals. 
However,  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  cannot  wait  for  more  studies' 
Immediate  act  ion  is  needed.  The  transportation  policy  recommendations  are  a  call 

for  action  now.  The  order  of  presentation  of  recommendations  in  this  report  shall 

not  be  considered  as  an  ordering  of  the  priority  of  the  recommendations. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Transportation  Section  recommendations  are  numbered  and  presented  in 
italic  type.  Related  recommendations  from  Other  Sections  and  from  Special 
Concerns  Sessions  appear  in  roman  type.  The  reader  wishing  to  inform 
himself  on  the  work  of  the  Transportation  Section  alone,  may  do  so  by  reading 
consecutively  the  Preamble  on  the  preceding  page  and  the  italic  num- 
bered Recommendations  below. 

Recommendation  I 

The  Federal  Government  shall  immediately  adopt  a  policy  of  increasing  trans- 
portation services  for  the  rural  and  urban  elderly.  The  policy  should  be  flexible, 
encompassing  various  alternatives.  Both  system  subsidies  and  payments  to  the  elderly 
individuals  may  be  needed,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  availability  and  usability 
of  public  and  private  transportation. 

Subsidies  should  be  made  available  not  only  for  existing  systems,  but  also  for  the 
development  of  flexible  and  innovative  systems,  especially  where  there  are  no  existing 
facilities. 

Financial  support  should  be  directed  toward  accomplishing  program  purposes 
such  as:  (1)  Reduced  or  no  fare  transit  for  elderly  people  (2)  operating  and  capital 


Related  recommendations  (from  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 
Spanish  Speaking  Elderly. — It  is  recommended  that  all  municipalities  with  public 
transit  systems  provide  free  or  reduced  fare  during  the  non-peak  hours  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  and  demand  that  these  same  sj^stems  make  literature 
available  in  Spanish  for  the  Spanish  speaking  elderly  in  terms  of  routes  and 
schedules,  and  also  that  these  systems  request  subsidized  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Asian  American  Elderly.— Federal  (such  as  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Transportation)  State 
(such  as  commissions  on  aging,  public  welfare,  departments  of  human  resources) 
and  local  governments  and  private  organization  grants,  which  provide  assistance 
for  the  elderly,  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  Asian  American  groups. 
Recommendation  II 

The  Federal  Government  shall  act  immediately  to  increase  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  for  all  users,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  rural  people,  the  poor,  and  youth. 

Related  Recommendations  (from  Other  Sections) 
Aged  and  Aging  Blacks. — It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal   Government 
shall  establish  or  subsidize  transportation  systems  which  will  provide  services 
at  lower  rates  and  have  reasonable  operating  hours  in  all  areas  where  black  elderly 
reside. 

Recommendation  III 

Publicly  funded  programs  for  the  elderly  shall  be  designed  so  that  transportation 
will  be  required  as  an  integral  part  of  these  programs,  whether  transportation  is 
provided  directly  by  the  programs  or  through  other  community  resources. 

Public  policy  shall  require  coordination  of  existing  transportation  and/ or  new 
planned  transportation  with  publicly  funded  programs  for  the  elderly. 


71-272— 72— pt.  2- 
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Related  Recommendations  (From  Other  Sections) 

Xutrition. — Federal  Government  policy  must  offer  the  older  person  a  variety  of 
options  for  meals  *  *  *  the  policy  should  also  require  the  provision  of  facilities 
including  transportation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  equivalent  of  a  National  School  Lunch  Program 
be  established  for  senior  citizens.  *  *  *  Funding  should  provide  for  adequate 
staff,  food  supplies,  equipment,  and  transportation. 

Education.  .  .  .  For  older  persons  to  participate  in  educational  programs, 
agencies,  organizations,  and  government  must  provide  incentives.  The  incentives 
should  be  aimed  at  eliminating  specific  barriers  to  the  availability  and  accessibility 
of  educational  services  for  older  persons,  including  transportation. 

Facilities,  Programs,  and  Services. — Tax  funds  should  be  more  equitably  allocated 
to  maximize  the  likelihood  that  older  persons  will  continue  to  live  independently 
and  to  help  ensure  that  persons  have  a  choice  of  living  arrangements.  To  achieve 
this,  a  full  range  of  supportive  services  must  be  adequately  financed.  These  services 
would  include  visiting  nursing,  homemaking  programs,  home-delivered  meals, 
transportation  for  essential  services,  and  all  other  reasonably  necessary  services. . . . 
(From  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 

Aging  and  Blindness. — It  is  recommended  that  the  elderly,  including  the  blind 
and  handicapped,  must  have  access  to  all  modes  of  mobility  and  transportation 
for  obtaining  the  essentials  of  daily  living  and  the  cultural  and  social  benefits  of 
modern  society. 

Aging  and  Aged  Blacks. — It  is  recommended  that  government  resources  allocated 
to  nutrition  should  concentrate  on  providing  food  assistance  to  those  in  need.  This 
food  assistance  program  must  be  improved  to  make  more  commodities  available  to 
senior  adults  in  more  accessible  distribution  centers  with  transportation  for  seniors 
to  and  from  the  centers.  .  .  . 

Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Services. — The  necessary  resources  of  other  related 
in-home  services  such  as  friendly  visitor,  meals-on-wheels,  chore  services,  shopping 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  other  in-home  professional  services,  must  be  available 
when  needed  if  individuals  and  families  are  to  be  served  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  Poor  Elderly. — Public  departments  of  social  services  need  to  become  the 
primary  agency  for  services  to  the  disabled  and  impaired  elderly  ...  by  offering 
such  services  as  homemaker,  home  health  and  chore  services,  protective  services, 
friendly  visiting  and  telephone  reassurance,  day  care,  home-delivered  meals, 
special  transportation,  etc. 

Rural  Older  People. — In  the  design  of  a  national  health  service  delivery  system, 
the  unique  characteristics  of  rural  areas  must  be  considered  and  special  delivery 
systems  developed.  Transportation,  outreach,  and  home  care  services  should  be 
integral  parts  of  all  health  services  in  rural  areas. 

Recommendation  TV 

To  assure  maximum  use  of  vehicles  and  coordination,  all  government  passenger 
vehicles  (such  as  school  buses,  vans,  and  other  vehicles)  in  use  by  Federal,  regional, 
State,  county,  and  city  programs  shall  be  made  available  interchangeably  among 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  transportation  to  senior  citizens  for  their  respective 
programs.  The  use  of  these  vehicles  shall  be  available  without  prejudice  to  serve  all 
disadvantaged  elderly. 

An  area  clearinghouse  should  be  established  so  that  all  local  transportation  resources 
are  used  efficiently  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Related  Recommendations  (From  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 

Spanish  Speaking  Elderly. — It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  General  Services  Administration 
make  available  all  excess  vehicles,  in  good  condition,  to  any  elderly  based  organiza- 
tion in  order  that  transportation  services  for  the  Spanish  speaking  and  other 
elderly  be  made  available  in  metropolitan,  urban,  or  rural  areas. 

Recommendation  V 

The  Federal  Government  shall  provide  leadership  and  financial  support  for  the 
devi  lopment  of  individualized,  flexible  transportation  for  the  elderly  which  provides 
increased  access  to  health  care  facilities,  shopping,  religious,  social,  recreational,  and 
cultural  activities.  Programs  should  be  implemented  by  local  and  State  governments, 
private  enterprise,  and  voluntary  community  action  agencies. 

Recommendation  VI 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
agencies,  shall  set  minimum  standards  for  the  design  of  equipment  and  facilities  and 
shall  develop  programs  to  assure  the  safely,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  elderly  as 
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pedestrians,  drivers,  and  users  of  transportation  services.  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards  should  be  by  local  and  State  governments  unless  preempted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Recommendation  17/ 

Transportation  systems  and  services  d<  veloped  or  subsidized  by  public  funds  shot/  be 
designed  in  architecturally  barrier-free  manna-  in  order  to  provide  accessibility  for 
alt  people. 

The  Federal  Government  shall  provide  guidelines  to  State  and  local  governments  to 

assist  in  the  development  of  improved  ancillary  services  such  as  term  mat  design, 
shelters,  centralized  transit  information,  traffic  control,  an, I  cross-, roll;  markings. 
Where  appropriate,  symbols,  multilingual  Signs,  and  other  der/ccs  ,nll  be  used'  to 
facilitate  movement  of  all  lis,  /-v. 

Recommendation  VIII 

Appropriate  legislation  at  all  levels  of  government  should  provide  thai  the  elder/,/ 
and  hand/capped  be  allowed  to  travel  at  half  fares  or  less  on  a  space-available  basis  on 
all  modes  oj  public  transportation. 

In  commendation  IX 

The  Federal  Government  should  move  immediately  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  both 
men  (isc  the  level  of  funding  available  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation services  and  also  foster  the  coordination  of  all  forms  of  transportation,  public 
and  private,  at  Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local  levels  of  responsibility. 
Recommendation  X 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  immediately  adopt  legislation  to  con- 
vert the  Highway  Trust  Fund  into  a  general  transportation  fund  to  be  utilized  for  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

A  portion  of  the  general  transportation  fund  shall  be  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  transportation  services  and  the  improvement  of  existing  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly. 

Recommendation  XI 

A   nationwide  set  of  driver's  licensing  standards  shall  be  established  that  do  not 
discriminate  against  the  elderly  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age  alone. 
Recommendation  XII 

In  designing  new,  flexible  transportation  services,  the  Federal  Government  should 
establish  a  national  policy  for  guaranteed  liability  insurance  to  cover  volunteer  drivers. 
Recommendation  XIII 

Individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  volunteer  drivers  for  the  elderly  and 
be  compensated  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  services  rendered;  a  tax  break;  use  of  publicly  owned  vehicles;  or  assistance  with 
insurance  and  maintenance  of  vehicles. 

Related  Recommendations  (from  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 
Volunteer  Roles  for  Older  Person. —Budget  planning  in  both  government  and 
voluntary    agencies   should   provide   for   making   available   to   older   volunteers 
assistance,  when  needed,  with  transportation,  incidental  expenses,  and  insurance 
protection. 

Recommendation  XIV 

An  elderly  person  knowledgeable  in  the  affairs  of  the  elderly  shall  be  appointed 
as  an  assistant  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  work  toward  implementation  of  their  transportation  programs. 
Recommendation  XV 

.Th?  Federal  Government  and/or  State  governments  should  pass  legislation  pro- 
hibiting insurance  companies  from  increasing  auto  insurance  premiums  or  cancelling 
policies  on  the  basis  of  age  alone. 

Related  Recommendations  (from  Other  Sections) 
_    Facilities,  Programs,  and  Services.— Age  alone  may  be  an  appropriate  criterion 
in  establishing  policy  for  certain  programs.    ...    It  is  an  inappropriate  criterion 
when  used  to  discriminate  against  the  elderly  in  determining  eligibilitv   for  in- 
surance.   ...  &         J 
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Recommendation  XVI 

Exploration  of  the  concept  of  no-fault  insurance  and  the  possibility  of  government- 
operated  insurance  programs,  and  experimentation  now  underway  in  the  various 
States,  which  would  further  the  development  of  better  insurance  programs,  shall  be 
encouraged. 

Minority  Recommendation 
Exploration  of  the  concept  of  no-fault  insurance  and  experimentation  now  underway 
in  the  various  States,  which  would  further  the  development  of  better  insurance  programs, 
shall  be  encouraged. 

Related  Recommendations  (from  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 
The  Elderly  Consumer. — We  strongly  urge  that  the  delegates  return  to  their 
states  and  work  for  the  passage  of  laws  at  the  Federal  and/or  State  or  territorial 
level  providing  for  no-fault  automobile  insurance  to  replace  the  present  inadequate 
auto-reparations  system. 

Recommendation  XVII 

All  levels  of  government  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  the  present  lack  of 
provisions  for  the  basic  transportation  needs  of  the  rural  elderly.  Federal  laws  shall 
be  amended  to  include  specific  definitions  of  responsibility  for  rural  transportation 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Related  Recommendations  (from  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 
Rural  Older  People. — A  broad  program  to  develop  people-delivery  systems  in 
rural  areas  should  be  undertaken  such  as  those  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment, based  on  demonstration  projects  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Green  Light,  and  others. 

Legislation  should  be  passed  enabling  and  requiring  public,  social,  health,  and 
employment  services  in  rural  areas  to  help  provide  transportation  and  outreach; 
removing  legal  barriers  such  as  taxi  rates  and  car,  taxi,  and  school  bus  insurance 
restrictions  to  such  transportation  services;  and  financing  such  services  for  older 
people  in  rural  areas. 

Recommendation  XVIII 

In  the  absence  of  State  or  local  response  to  the  transportation  needs  of  all  users, 
especially  the  elderly,  handicapped,  rural,  poor,  and  youth,  the  Federal  Government: 
shall  be  empowered  to  act  unilaterally  in  their  interest. 

Recommendation  XIX 

Individualized  and/or  public  transportation  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  planning 
of  all  privately  funded  senior  housing  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Recoimnendation  XX 

All  policies  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Conference  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  other 
territories  associated  with  the  United  States. 

Recommendation  XXI 

Because  American  Indian  Reservations  are  considered  to  be  outside  of  State  juris- 
diction, American  Reservation  Indians  are  not  eligible  for  existing  or  proposed 
State-funded  transportation  services.  The  Federal  Government  should  recognize  the 
unique  transportation  problems  of  American  Reservation  Indians,  and  shall  im- 
mediately provide  through  subsidies  new  transportation  services  that  assure  American 
Reservation  Indians  transportation  to  health  care,  educational,  social,  religious, 
recreational,  cultural,  and  shopping  facilities. 

Related  Recommendations  (From  Special  Concerns  Sessions) 
The  Elderly  Indian. — Funds  should  be  allocated  to  assure  elderly  American 
Indians  of  their  transportation  needs.  One  of  the  ways  the  problem  could  be 
alleviated  is  by  providing  the  vehicles  deemed  necessary  to  overcome  the  existing 
conditions  cited  above.  However,  each  Indian  tribe  or  organization  should  define 
its  own  transportation  requirements  to  fit  its  respective  needs. 

Recommendation  XXII 

It  is  proposed  that  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  subsequent 
followup  of  this  Conference  can  beneM  by  including  in  their  structured  deliberations  a 
special  section  or  workshop  having  a  kind  of  free-wheeling  assignment  to  offer  new 
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and  creative  ideas.  Such  a  section  would  not  be  bound  by  structural  i  ..,,,   .  //  would 

be  C0mp08ed  Of  leaders  from  the  elderly  and  a  cross-sect  /an   of  all  the  major   <iclds  of 

society.  It  would  examine  the  issues  and  underlying  value-systems  which  limit  self' 
determination  and  inhibit  the  elderhj  person's  opportunity  to  be  productive.   This 

section  would  suggest  new  basic  concepts  not  now  explored  m  the  ij.ld  of  aging.  Said, 

concepts  would  go  beyond  our  basic  riew  of  I  he  elderly  person's  role  in  society. 
Other  Recommendation  ' 

Youth  and  Age.     Form  transportation  teams  to  assist  the  elderly. 

Appendix 
background  on  transportation  for  the  elderly 

Upon  registration,  each  participant  in  the  Transportation  Section  received  a 
Delegate  Work  Book  on  Transportation,1"  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  present 
situation  in  transportation  based  on  the  fuller  Background  and  Issues  Paper 
prepared  earlier  for  the  Conference.2 

A  brief  excerpt  from  the  summary  3  on  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  long-range  goals  for  older  people  is  reproduced  below.  This  material  was 
provided  to  Delegates  for  focus  and  information  from  which  to  generate  discussion 
and  recommendations  for  action. 

SUMMARY 

Meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  is  a  problem  of  vital  concern 
to  a  variety  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  and  organizations  and  private 
enterprises. 

During  1970,  specific  goals  have  emerged  in  government-sponsored  inter- 
disciplinary conferences  and  workshops  which  seek  to  establish  a  unified  and 
consistent  basis  for  developing  a  program  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderty.  Recommendations  have  been  grouped  into  five  categories: 

Research  to  define  more  closely  the  needs  and  behavior  of  the  aged  and  to  apply 
this  information  more  efficiently  to  transportation  planning. 

Programs  to  improve  specific  services  to  the  elderly,  including  overall  im- 
provements in  utilizing  the  available  capacity  of  existing  transportation  systems. 

System  and  design  improvement  to  modify  existing  systems,  to  extend  mass 
transit  systems  by  means  of  more  feasible  and  personalized  supplementary  trans- 
portation forms,  and  to  modify  vehicle  and  urban  design  to  support  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

Financing  methods  to  deal  with  the  costs  of  transportation  for  the  elderly  and 
the  financing  of  changes  and  impovements  in  systems. 

Legislative  action  to  make  design  modifications  mandatory  and  to  fund  trans- 
portation improvements  related  to  the  aged  (either  directly  or  in  terms  of  income 
support  for  the  group) . 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SECTION 

Technical  Committees,  assisted  by  a  Secretariat  of  Government  personnel,  were 
responsible  for  the  initial  planning  and  work  of  preparing  for  the  local,  State  and 
National  White  House  conferences  on  aging.  The  officers  of  the  Sections  and  Sub- 
sections were  likewise  assisted  by  Federal  resource  personnel  who  were  especially 
knowledgeable  and  well-informed  in  the  subject  areas  of  the  Section.  The  Dele- 
gates, thus,  had  easy  and  immediate  access  to  technical  information  they  might 
need  in  their  discussions  and  formulation  of  resolutions. 


THE  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Chairman 

Thomas  C.  Morrill,  Vice  President,  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


*  This  recommendation  from  the  Special  Concerns  Session  on  Youth  and  Age  is  addressed 
to  the  subject  of  Transportation  but  not  closely  related  to  any  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Transportation  Section. 

laNo  copies  of  the  Delegate  Work  Books  on  Transportation  are  available  for  distribution. 
^CSvles.oi:  th?  Background  and  Issues  Paper  on  Transportation  can  be  obtained  from 
J£,/*«u£e"nt££dent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  Price,  $0.65. 

3  Ruth  Lauder,  Editor. 
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Members 

Fernando  E.  Alvarez,  President,  Spanish-American  Translation  Bureau,  New 
York,  Now  York. 

Frances  M.  Carp,  Research  Psychologist,  Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Development,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Sherman  G.  Finesilver,  Judge,  District  Court,  State  of  Colorado,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Kalin  Koicheff,  Caseworker,  Tremont  Social  Service  Center,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Marion  E.  Martin,  Commissioner,  Labor  and  Industry,  State  of  Maine,  Augusta, 
Maine. 

Earl  Kennedy,  President,  Inter-American  Travel  Agents  Society,  Detroit,. 
Michigan. 

Richard  M.  Michaels,  Director  of  Research,  Transportation  Center,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Roland  A.  Ouellette,  Assistant  Director,  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety,  General 

Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Ralph  E.  Rechel,  Transportation  Economist,  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Morton  A.  Schwabacher,  President  Council  on  Aging  for  Seattle  and  King 
County,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Sigmund  J.  Sluszka,  Teacher,  Sewanhaka  High  School,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 


? 


^ 


THE    SECRETARIAT    FOR    THE    TECHNICAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    TRANSPORTATION 

Director 

Ira  Laster,  Jr.,  Program  Coordinator,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  Department  of  Transportation. 

Members 

Kathaleen  C.  Arneson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Joseph  S.  Asin,  Policy  Analyst,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

James  E.  Huddleston,  Acting  Director,  Child  and  Family  Services,  Community 
Services  Administration,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ira  Kaye,  Chief,  Community  Development  Division,  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Feme  Kolodner,  Social  Insurance  Specialist,  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Edmond  J.  Leonard,  Director  of  Information,  The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Ryland  Swain,  Specialist  in  Aging,  Office  of  Research  and  Demonstration, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  WTelfare. 

Floyd  I.  Thiel,  Chief,  Socio-Economic  Studies  Division,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Transportation. 

SECTION    OFFICERS 

Co-Chairmen 

Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  C.  Morrill,  Vice-President,  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Consultant:  Robert  J.  Ahrens,  Director,  Division  of  Senior  Citizens,  Chicago 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Recorder:  Joseph  S.  Revis,  Consulting  Associate,  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Assistant  Recorder:  Paul  Ertel,  Associate  Regional  Commissioner  for  Aging, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Management  Officer:  Ira  Laster,  Jr.,  Program  Coordinator,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C. 
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si'  BSECTION    OFFICERS 

Subsection  I 

Chairman:  Roberl  .1.  A.hrens,   Director,   Division  of  Senior  Citizens    Chi 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vice  Chairman:  Juanita  M.  Quinteros,  Director,  Projecl  Bravo,  Senior  Citizen 
Program,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Recorder:  Mamie  Capellen,  Area  VII]  Vice-President,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Subsection  8 

Chairman:  James  B.  Townsend,  State  Representative,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Vice  Chairman:  William  Rasmussen,  Director,  Division  0f  Care  of  the  Aged 
Chicago,  [llinois. 

Recorder:  Cynthia  Marano,  Writer,  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Subvert  ion  $ 

Chairman:  William  M.  Spreitzer,  Head,  Transportation  Research  Department, 
Research  Laboratories,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Warren,  Michigan. 

Vice  Chairman:  William  K.  Fowler,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment,- Division  of  Mass  Transit  Operations,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Recorder:  Marion  E.  Bryant,  Executive  Officer,  National  Association  of 
Negro  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Subsection  4 

Chairman:  Leota  G.  Davis,  Retired,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Vice  Chairman :  Edward  Ryken,  Executive  Director,  Martin  Senior  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  Inc.,  San  Rafael,  California. 

Recorder:  Jean  Von  Ezdorf,  Executive  Director,  Little  House,  Menlo  Park, 
California. 

Subsection  5 

Chairman:  Frances  M.  Carp,  Research  Psychologist,  Institute  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Development,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Vice  Chairman:  Earl  Kennedy,  President,  Inter- American  Travel  Agent's 
Society,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Recorder:  Francis  Barth,  State  Senator,  Solen,  North  Dakota. 

FEDERAL  RESOURCE  PERSONNEL  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

Joseph  Asin,  Policy  Analyst,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  H.  Bruton,  Urban  Planner,  Office  of  Policy  and  Plans  Development, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and  International  Affairs,  Department 
of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Patricia  Cass,  Special  Assistant  to  Deputy  Administrator,  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Marilee  B.  Cavender,  Consumer  Affairs  Specialist,  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  Department 
of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  Finkelstein,  Acting  Chief,  Highway  and  Mass  Transit  Programs 
Division,  Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Review,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Marion  W.  Forrester,  International  Economist,  Office  of  Transportation  Policy 
and  International  Affairs,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

_  Donald  H.  Gaines,  Attorney  Advisor,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion, General  Counsel,  Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eric  H.  Hanson,  Intergovernmental  Coordinator,  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  Henry,  Economist,  Socio-Economic  Studies  Division,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ira  Kaye,  Chief,  Community  Development  Division,  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edmond  J.  Leonard,  Director  of  Information,  The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Father  Anthony  Rocha,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Beverly  Silverberg,  Information  Specialist,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cynthia  Straker,  Attorney  Advisor,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ryland  Swain,  Specialist  in  Aging,  Office  of  Research  and  Demonstration 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Floyd  I.  Thiel,  Chief,  Socio-Economic  Studies  Division,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Margaret  E.  A.  Tuttle,  Program  Analyst,  Office  of  Program  Development, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv,  Washington,  D.C.  , 

Jim  F.  Young,  Chief,  Service  Development  Division,  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
and  Service  Development,  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 


Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportunity  Center,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  28,  1972. 
Representative  John  Brademas, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  direction  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Minneapolis  Age  & 
Opportunity  Center,  Inc.  (M.A.O.),  who  represent  many  thousands  of  Senior 
Citizens,  we  have  been  asked  to  bring  before  you  concerns  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
in  our  City  of  Minneapolis.  Concerns  we  know  are  shared  by  older  Americans 
across  this  Nation. 

We  are  sure  you  have  heard  these  issues  expressed  many  times,  from  National 
Organizations  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  from  Senior  Citizen  groups  at  various  local 
levels  in  your  State.  And  these  same  issues  were  raised  at  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Knowing  this,  we  realize  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  have  still  another  appeal 
made  to  you.  However,  because  we  cannot  see  any  concrete  answers  to  these 
issues  emerging,  and  because  of  the -immediate  crisis  of  severe  poverty  affecting 
many  of  our  people,  we  are  bringing  our  concern  to  every  Congressman  in  the 
Country. 

We  know  these  solutions  are  never  easy,  but  we  also  have  faith  in  your  ability 
to  help  us. 

We  have  worked  for  our  Country  and  have  paid  the  taxes  that  have  developed 
our  Nation  during  our  productive  years. 

We  saved  for  our  retirement  hoping  never  to  be  a  burden  on  others,  but  infla- 
tion has  decimated  those  savings,  and  our  social  security  and  Veterans  Retire- 
ment Pension  raises  never  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

For  some  of  us,  the  ooorest,  the  raises  in  Social  Security  and  Veterans  Pensions, 
given  us  at  the  National  level,  are  taken  away  from  us  by  other  Agencies  criteria 
at  the  local  level.  It  seems  the  very  complexity  of  government  abandons  us  in 
our  need,  and  defeats  your  desire  to  help  us. 

Those  of  us  who  can  still  supplement  our  income  by  working,  have  restrictions 
imposed  on  us,  on  what  we  may  earn  under  the  Social  Security  Law.  We  are  told 
this  is  a  "retirement"  pension  and  therefore  this  income  should  be  limited.  This 
is  not  reasonable,  for  there  are  no  long-range  job  possibilities  at  our  age  for  most 
of  us,  and  our  brief  opportunity  to  build  our  independence,  is  denied  us. 

It  is  indeed  hard  for  us  to  beg  for  your  understanding  and  help,  but  as  the 
Governing  Board  of  an  Agency  directly  dealing  with  the  hunger  and  neglect  of 
our  peers,  we  ask  it. 

We  are  expressing  only  the  most  pressing  needs,  and  those  in  the  simplest 
terms,  because  we  feel  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  facts : 

1.  Restrictions  on  earned  income  after  65  should  be  abolished. 

2.  The  floor  for  Social  Security  and  Veterans  Pension  at  65  should  be  $150.00 
for  a  single  person  and  $200.00  for  a  couple. 

3.  Payments  should  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  and  be  related  to  the 
Consumers  Price  Index. 

4.  No  raise  given  Nationally,  should  be  nullified  locally. 

5.  People  suffering  from  occupational  diseases  should  be  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity at  any  age. 
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6.  Death  benefits  should  be  related  bo  a  realistic  cost  of  funerals,  families  of 
people  of  all  ages  should  receive  some  portion  of  fees  paid  into  the  fund.  A.1  prei  - 
cut  the  heirs  of  unmarried  contributors  Mill  working,  gel  $265.00  rcgardlei  oi 
the  sums  contributed. 

We  believe  you  will  do  everything  possible  to  help  us,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon.  We  thank  you  in  anticipation  of  this. 
Sincerely , 

Daphne  ll.   Krause, 

Executive  bin  ctor; 


Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  3,  1972. 
Each  member,  Los  Angeles  County  Delegation  to  Congress  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

At  its  meeting  held  February  29,  1972,  on  motion  of  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  went  on  record  as  unanimously  endorsing  II 11  12719, 
known  as  the  "Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972." 

This  Bill  provides  for  improved  information,  training,  nutrition  and  transpor- 
tation services  for  senior  citizens.  It  would  also  centralize  Federal  programs  and 
authorize  75%  Federal  grants  for  programs  to  promote  opportunities  for  persons 
aged  sixty  or  over  to  render  public  service. 

The  board  considers  these  services  to  be  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  respectfully  solicits  your  active  support  for  early  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  S.  Mize, 

Executive  Officer. 


Retired  Professional  Action   Group, 
^r     ^  ,  Washington.  D.C.,  March  14,  1972. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Ahrens, 
Director  of  Division  for  Senior  Citizens, 
Department  of  Human  Resources, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Ahrens:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  details  concerning 
the  utilization  of  elderly  persons  by  the  City  of  Chicago  to  upgrade  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  services  and  activities  of  the  elderly. 

Retired  Professional  Action  Group  was  formed  by  Ralph  Nader  on  February 
28,  1972,  to  provide  older  persons  with  a  mechanism  for  transmitting  their  accu- 
mulated skills  and  wisdom  into  activities  which  can  result  in  constructive  social 
change.  The  contemplated  formation  and  purpose  of  the  Group  were  reported  to 
the  Congress  on  October  1,  1971,  when  Ms.  Elma  Griesel,  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  testified  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives  (see  Hearings  to  Amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965— Part  1). 

In  your  testimony  of  March  8,  1972,  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  you  made  two  statements  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  Retired 
Professional  Action  Group,  as  follows : 

1.  Approximately  26  persons  are  employed  by  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the 
Mayor  s  Office  for  Senior  Citizens.  Of  these,  approximately  6  billets  are  occupied 
by  senior  citizens. 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  instituted  a  program  under  which  elderly  citizens  ac- 
tually participate  with  appropriate  City  Offices  in  the  inspection  of  nursing  homes. 

To  us,  it  is  apparent  that  your  Office  is  attacking  the  problems  of  the  aged  in 
a  most  aggressive  and  constructive  manner.  It  is  indicative  of  the  philosophy 
advanced  by  you  in  your  statement  of  November  2,  1971,  to  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee when  it  met  in  Chicago,  as  follows : 

"*  *  *  We  conceive  our  role  in  Government  to  be  that  of  an  advocate  agency 
or  older  people  and  our  task  to  be  that  of  making  the  systems  work  to  service 
them.  It  is  a  formidable  task,  for  the  systems  serve  them  very  poorly  where  they 
jven  serve  them  at  all. 
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"How  do  we  achieve  these  programs?  One  thing  is  certain — not  alone.  The  job 
can  only  be  done  by  a  massive  effort  of  the  pnblic  and  private  sector,  the  elderly 
and  others,  working  together  in  ways  we  have  still  to  invent.  *  *  *" 

The  concept  and  thrust  of  vour  program  offers  tremendous  potential  for  resolv- 
ing many  of  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Consequently,  we  would  hope  you  are  willing 
to  share  vour  accomplishments.  Accordingly,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  your  program  with  the  end  in  mind  of  encouraging  nation-wide  adoption. 

To  assist  us  in  our  review,  we  would  appreciate  all  pertinent  materials  covering 
the  roles  of  the  elderly  in  the  administration  of  the  various  programs  for  the  aged. 
Specifi call v,  we  would  like:  , 

1.  Organization  chart  of  the  Division  for  Senior  Citizens,  Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  of  Chicago.  ......  i       a 

2    Names,  addresses,  titles,  and  position  descriptions  of  senior  citizens  employed 

in  inspecting  nursing  homes,  etc.  A  resume  of  the  range  of  their  activities   number 

of  inspections  monthly,  types  of  discrepancies  discovered,  and  action  taken  on 

these  discrepancies  is  also  requested. 

3.  Relation  of  senior  citizens  employed  as  inspectors  to  cognizant  departments 

11 4°  Names,  addresses,  titles,  and  position  descriptions  of  senior  citizens  employed 
in  the  Division  for  Senior  Citizens.  _  . 

5.  Compensation  breakdown  for  all  senior  citizens,  viz,,  whether  salaried  or 
volunteer,  and,  if  volunteer,  whether  with  or  without  expenses. 

6.  Plans  for  the  future. 

Sincerely,  ^  x     ^ 

J'  Elma  L.  Griesel, 

Co-Director. 


Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens, 

Chicago,  III,  April  U,  1972. 
Ms.  Elma  L.   Griesel, 

Co-Director,  Retired  Professional  Action  Group, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De  ib  Ms.  Griesel:  Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  14.  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  answering  you,  but  we  have  just  removed  our  offices  to  2Zo&. 
Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60601,  and  the  preparation  to  move,  the  moving 
and  our  present  half-unpacked  state  have  made  it  difficult  to  keep  current  with 

a  iTm  responding  now  with  the  information  I  can  give  you.  We  are  awaiting 
decisions  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  titles  and  grades  of  some  positions, 
and  we  need  this  information  before  we  can  complete  our  Table  of  Organization. 
As  soon  as  we  have  this,  I  will  send  it  on  to  you. 

We  have  reorganized  since  January  1,  when  we  regained  our  former  status  as  a 
separate  department.  As  a  consequence,  our  Table  of  Organization  is  an  integrated 
one  between  corporate  funded  positions  and  several  Federally  funded  projects. 
The  charts  should  be  clear  to  you  when  you  receive  them,  as  they  are  coded  to 
denote  the  source  of  funds  for  each  position. 

The  City  of  Chicago  operates  on  a  calendar  fiscal  year.  The  final  decision  to 
separate  our  operation  from  the  Department  of  Human  K™0™™™™^*™ 
November,  after  the  corporate  budget  had  been  Polished  and  forw^ded  to  the 
Citv  Council.  Our  new  office  was  created  by  transfer  of  staff  and  budget  ot  the 
former  Division  for  Senior  Citizens,  DHR.  The  integrated  Table  of  Organization 
was  a  necessity  in  order  to  fulfill  our  new  responsibilities  as  a  separate  department, 
since  we  left  behind  the  Human  Resources  units  in  research,  budget  Personnel, 
accounting,  public  information,  etc.,  that  provided  support  for  all  of  the  Human 
Resources  divisions,  including  ours.  We  will  propose  to  move  f  ve™l  of  ^ 
Federal  positions,   now  integrated   into   support  activities,   into   the   corporate 

°UId?hink, fihowevcr,°the  method  by  which  we  have  chosen  to  operate  w  a  sound 
one  that  we  will  retain  and  improve  upon.  On  January  1  we  began  ^  implement  a 
career  development  line  in  the  field  of  aging  that  had  been  carefully .worked  out 
last  year  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Parenthetically,  only  t]»s  week  the 
State  Unit  on  Aging  asked  me  to  furnish  them  with  the  job  descriptions  and  s^anes 
of  this  career  development  line,  to  consider  for  their  own  much-to-be-hoped-tor 

eXPAU  Sof°  c>u°r  Slal  staff  in  the  career  development  line  are  now !  tfj 
as  Specialists  in  Aging,  at  ascending  levels,  under  the  City's  Technical  Service 
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Plan.  Under  the  regular  service  plan,  we  have  established  a  new  title  of  Assi  tani 
Specialist  in  A.ging.  It  requires  the  undergraduate  degree  but  qo  experience,  and 
we  hone  to  use  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attracting  young  people  into  care< 
the  field  of  aging.  Since  all  of  our  corporate  funded  Btaff  has  experience,  we  are 
using  the  title  for  the  first  time  as  we  staff  seme  of  our  new  Federal  projects. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  career  development  line  and  our  Specialist  In 
Aging  classifications,  is  that  we  are  using  the  titles  interchangeably  between 
corporate  and  Federally  funded  programs.  It  permits  us  to  cut  down  the  time  it 

previously    took    to   gear  Up   For  a    project.    We   can   simply    transfer,    as   feasible, 

Specialists  in  Aging  from  the  corporate  budget  to  a,  Fedral  project,  and  back 
again,  or  to  another  project,  as  the  grade  levels  and  job  duties  permit,. 
^  Counts,  therefore,  by  age  or  other  categories  of  people  on  the  corporate  or 
Federal  budgets  at  any  given  time,  have  little  meaning  for  comparative  purpbsea 
Other  than  to  indicate  the  present  source  of  funds  for  the  positions.  For  example: 
we  just  transferred  a  stall"  member  aged  57  to  a  SI  A  III  post  (G6,  entrance  salary 
$14,108),  as  a  promotion  to  head  a  Federal  project.  There  were  no  SIA  III  vacan- 
cies in  the  corporate  budget.  Similarly,  we  named  a  man  aged  56  to  head  another 
Federal  project  as  an  SIA  II  (G4  entrance  salary  $11,700).  There  were  no  SIA  II 
corporate  budget  vacancies  at  the  time  he  was  appointed.  In  any  event,  the  point 
to  note  is  that  in  our  operation  a  person  may  be  on  the  corporate  fund  today,  on 
the  Federal  tomorrow  and  on  another  one  when  that  seems  appropriate. 

It  is  conceivable,  if  we  develop  real  job  comparability  in  this  field,  as  a  State  of 
Illinois  letter  to  me  suggest  may  be  possible,  we  would  have  a  career  develop- 
ment line  in  aging  that  could  be  interchangeable  between  City  and  State  govern- 
ments. We  are  also  going  to  encourage  private  agencies  in  the  field  to  consider  the 
possible  merits  of  tying  in  to  this  system. 

Some  years  ago  a  position  was  created  by  the  former  Youth  Welfare  Commis- 
sion (now  split  into  several  divisions  of  the  Human  Resources  Department),  that 
makes  a  certain  amount  of  sense  also  for  us.  It  is  a  20  hour  a  week  part-time  job 
on  a  graded  recognized  basis,  called  Neighborhood  Assistant.  (A  Neighborhood 
Assistant  I,  Gr.  3,  has  an  entrance  salary  of  $5,628;  a  Neighborhood  Assistant  II, 
Gr  6,  has  an  entrance  salary  of  $6,828).  When  our  office  separated  from  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  on  January  1,  we  took  five  Neighborhood  Assistant 
lines  with  us.  I  had  elderly  in  two  of  these  positions,  but  they  have  both  resigned, 
one  because  of  ill  health,  the  other  because  they  felt  the  constraints  of  their  20 
hour  a  week  obligation  to  us  interfered  with  other  pursuits.  I  intend,  however, 
that  all  5  of  these  positions  shall  be  filled  by  elderly,  as  they  open  through  vacan- 
cies. 

We  may  still  have  to  develop  some  new  type  cf  position,  beyond  any  we  now 
have,  that  would  both  meet  our  needs  and  yet  be  attractive  f  of  more  elderlv.  We 
were_  turned  down  on  one  job  last  week  (Assistant  SIA,  Gr  10,  entrance  salary  at 
$9,156),  by  a  65  year  old  woman  who  wanted  it,  but  wanted  more  not  to  lose  anv 
of  her  Social  Security  payments.  We  were  turned  down  by  a  highly  qualified  man 
of  60,  to  whom  we  offered  the  position  of  director  of  our  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  (a  Specialist  in  Aging  II  position),  because  the  job  as  we  define  it  requires 
more  energy  than  he  wants  to  invest  at  the  age  of  60. 

For  your  further  information,  the  City  of  Chicago  has  no  mandatorv  retirement 
age  for  its  employees.  That  is  required  by  State  statute,  however,  of  the  City's 
fire  and  police  departments. 

From  the  questions  your  letter  raises,  there  is  an  obvious  misunderstanding 
about  the  Senior  Citizens  Patrol.  It  is  not  a  reality,  only  an  idea  that  we  first 
proposed  in  Chicago  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
for  which  we  have  investigated  numerous  funding  sources,  none  successfully  so 
far.  I  would  like  to  undertake  such  a  program  if  we  could  get  a  bill  like  S  555, 
the  Older  Americans  Community  Service  Employment  Act,  out  of  the  Congress 
and  past  the  President. 

You  have  written  me  a  long  letter  and  it  appears  that  I  have  written  vou  an 
even  longer  reply.  The  Table  of  Organization,  as  I  indicated,  will  be  forthcoming 
along  with  an  age  breakdown  of  our  staff  by  funding  source,  with  names  and 
address  of  all  who  are  age  55  and  over.  We  are  preparing  a  summary  of  our  opera- 
tional plans,  which  means  condensing  a  sizeable  present  document.  If  all  goes 
well,  we  should  be  able  to  send  you  these  materials  within  a  week  to  10  days. 

If  you  come  to  Chicago  at  any  time,  please  let  us  know.  We  would  be  happy  to 
set  up  a  meeting  with  our  staff  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  explore  any 
ideas  you  may  have  or  that  we  might  develop  for  further  involvement  of  the  elderly 
in  our  work  in  Chicago. 

With  all  best  wishes, 

Robert  J.  Ahrens, 

Director. 
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Statement  of  the  American  Library  Association 

The  American  Library  Association  is  a  nonprofit  educational  organization,, 
founded  in  1876,  with  a  membership  of  about  30,000  librarians  and  other  civic- 
minded  citizens  dedicated  to  the  development  and  continuing  improvement  of 
library  service  for  people  of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life  throughout  the  Nation. 

Long  concerned  about  the  unique  library  and  information  needs  of  older  persons, 
the  Association  has  been  actively  represented  in  both  the  1961  and  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Attached  is  the  statement  "The  Library's  Responsi- 
bility to  the  Aging",  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Adult  Services  Division  of 
ALA  (Attachment  A),  and  a  copy  of  the  Adult  Services  Division  Special  Report 
"Public  Library  Service  to  the  Aging"  by  Genevieve  M.  Casey,  prepared  for  the 
1971  Conference  (American  Libraries,  October  1971 — Attachment  B). 

The  American  Library  Association  supports  HR  13467,  which  would  provide 
for  a  public  library  services  program  for  older  persons.  While  a  considerable 
number  of  public  libraries  have  earnestly  and  successfully  reached  out  into  their 
communities  to  serve  the  elderly,  most,'  already  struggling  through  a  period,  of 
financial  stress,  do  not  have  the  necessary  resources  to  extend  special  library  services 
to  senior  citizens.  It  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  data  available  that 
libraries  are  presently  serving  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  aged,  that  we  need 
more  education  and  training  to  develop  library  leaders  in  this  field,  more  research 
on  the  library  and  information  needs  of  the  aged,  and  more  categorical  aid  from 
Federal,  State,  and  private  sources  to  allow  public  libraries  to  experiment  with  new 
patterns  of  service  to  this  growing  group  in  our  population. 

HR  13467,  the  Older  Readers  Services  Act  of  1972,  would  authorize  a  new  Title 
IV  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (PL  91-600)  and  earmark 
$50.6  million  over  the  next  four  years  in  grants  to  States  for  programs  for  older 
persons.  Enactment  of  this  measure  would  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the- 
Education  section  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging: 

Public  Libraries  serve  to  support  the  cultural,  informational,  and  recreational 
aspirations  of  all  residents  at  many  community  levels.  Since  older  adults  are 
increasingly  advocating  and  participating  in  lifetime  education,  we  recommend 
that  the  public  library,  because  of  its  nearby  neighborhood  character,  be  strenth- 
ened  and  used  as  a  primary  community  learning  resource.  Adequate  and  specific 
funding  for  this  purpose  must  be  forthcoming  from  all  levels  of  government  and 
most  importantly  from  private  philanthropy.  We  recommend  further  that  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  be  amended  to  include  an  additional  title 
to  provide  library  services  for  the  older  persons. 

The  additional  funds  proposed  in  HR  13467  are  essential  if  the  highly  desirable 
programs  which  would  be  authorized  are  to  be  implemented  most  effectively. 
Some  question  the  need  for  a  separate  title  in  the  law.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
existing  Act  to  preclude  carrying  on  under  Title  I  such  activities  as  would  be 
authorized  by  HR  13467.  The  main  factor  inhibiting  the  full  range  of  library 
programs  for  elderly  persons,  however,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  funds.  Substantial 
amounts  of  money  are  needed  for  special  materials  to  serve  older  adults,  such  as 
large  print  books,  magnifiers,  and  page  turners,  and  for  special  services  for  the 
elderly  homebound  and  institutionalized. 

Funds  are  needed  also  to  train  older  adults  to  work  at  various  types  of  jobs  in 
libraries  as  well  as  to  perform  assignments  with  projects  designed  to  deliver  special 
services  to  their  peers.  Information  about  community  services  available  for  this 
group  of  persons  is  a  crying  need,  as  is  extension  of  bookmobile  services  to  homes 
for  the  aged,  nursing  homes,  and  individual  senior  citizens  who  are  unable  to 
leave  their  homes  to  come  to  the  library. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  library  service  to  older  readers,  another  possibility 
the  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  is  to  also  strengthen  HR  12017,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  by  earmarking  funds  to  carry  on  library 
programs.  In  this  way,  the  Older  Americans  Act  would  not  only  provide  a  further 
means  for  the  Nation's  public  libraries  to  fufill  some  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
aging,  but  could  also  improve  the  ability  of  programs  provided  in  particular 
sections  of  the  Act  to  achieve  their  intended  impact.  For  example: 

Under  "Preretirement  Programs"  in  Section  503,  libraries  could  be  a  primary 
source  of  planning  and  executing  preretirement  programs  as  well  as  cooperating 
with  other  groups  involved  in  preretirement  training  because  of  their  ability  to: 
1.  provide  materials  suitable  for  use  with  the  programs,  and  2.  provide  neighbor- 
hood locations  to  hold  such  programs. 

Under  "Service  Roles  in  Retirement",  Section  701,  with  increased  Federal 
assistance  libraries  could  strengthen  and  expand  activities  to  train  older  adults  to- 
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w,«rk  a1  traditional  type  library  jobs  as  well  as  fco  engage  In  activities  such  as 
accompanying  librarians  on  calls  to  nursing  homes  and  other  senior  citizen 
domiciles,  reviewing  books,  contributing  to  oral  history  projects,  etc.  Two 
amples  of  successful  activity  are  found  in  Vermont,  where  older  adults  have  been 
trained  and  hired  to  help  with  library  routines;  and  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
public  library  has  (mined  older  adults  bo  perform  the  outreach  work  involved  in  a 
program  providing  library  service  to  older  persons. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  with  funds  from  Title  V  (Training  Projects)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  Wayne  State  University's  Department  of  Library  Science  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Gerontology  (a  Michigan  interuniversity  research 
agency)  began  an  ongoing  program  to  prepare  librarians  at  the  master's  level  to 
specialize  in  service  to  the  aging.  (See  Attachment  B). 

It  has  been  found  that  special  earmarked  funds  are  an  incentive  to  libraries  to 
initiate  special  programs  for  the  elderly  which,  if  successful,  are  frequently  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  service  of  the  library.  Examples  may  be  found  in  Milwaukee, 
Where  service  began  with  funds  from  the  Older  Americans  Act,;  in  St.  Louis,  whore  a 
grant  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  spurred  them  on;  in 
(  leveland,  where  a  grant,  from  the  Judd  Fund  started  library  services  to  shut-ins 
and  to  the  institutionalized;  and  in  Baltimore,  where  the  spark  came  in  the  form 
of  a  contract  with  the  Community  Action  Agency  founded  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

As  is  evident  from  the  above,  funds  from  many  sources  have  been  available  in 
the  past  to  serve  the  aging.  No  amounts  of  money,  however,  have  been  authorized 
specifically  to  provide  library  services  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
senior  citizens.  A  variety  of  library  services  to  the  aging  are  underway.  Now  we 
need  to  build  on  these  efforts.  The  need  is  great  but  the  funds  are  lacking. 

Persons  heretofore  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  our  society  must  be  identified 
and  served  in  accordance  with  their  needs  so  that  thev  too  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  personal  lives  and  contribute  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  American  Library  Association  urges  prompt  enactment  of  HR 
13467,  the  Older  Readers  Services  Act,  and  the  specific  authorization  of  library  pro- 
visions in  HR  12017,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments,  in  order  to  expand  and 
improve  library  services  crucial  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Attachment  A 

The  Library's  Responsibility  to  the  Aging 

Aging  has  daily  personal  implications  for  every  person  in  our  society.  The  social, 
economic,  and  biologic  problems  resulting  from  the  process  of  aging  "place  respon- 
sibilities on  all  types  of  libraries,  especially  the  public  library.  Libraries  serve  their 
their  communities  by: 

1.  Contributing  to  a  positive  attitude  toward  aging  and  the  aged; 

2.  Providing  information  and  education  on  aging  and  its  problems  for  profes- 
sionals and  laymen  who  work  with  this  group  and  for  those  who  are  retired ; 

3.  Facilitating  the  use  of  libraries  by  the  aged  through  improved  library  design; 
.  4  Providing  library  service  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  of  all  the  aged, 
including  the  homebound  and  the  institutionalized; 

5.  Utilizing  the  potential  of  the  older  person  as  a  volunteer  to  reach  his  peers; 

6.  Employing  older  adults  in  programs  designed  specifically  to  serve  the  elderlv; 

7.  Involving  the  elderly  in  the  planning  process  when  designing  special  services 
and  programs  for  older  adults; 

8.  Working  with  other  agencies  and  groups  concerned  with  these  needs  and 
problems  ; 

9-  Providing  services  and  materials  for  those  preparing  for  retirement; 

10.    Continually  exploring  ways  of  making  these  services  more  effective. 

Libraries  should  experiment  with  new  materials  and  services  as  well  as  make 
continued  use  of  traditional  library  materials  and  services;  should  maintain  ade- 
quate standards;  and  should  use  innovative  techniques  and  programs  to  reach  the 
aged  who  can  no  longer  be  served  effectively  as  a  part  of  integrated  adult  services. 

Attachment  B 

Public  Library  Service  to  the  Aging 

(By  Genevieve  M.  Casey) 


Few  objective  reports  exist  on  public  library  services  to  the  aging;  none 
on  evaluation  of  library  service  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  person  h 


exists 
person  himself. 
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In  planning  for  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  therefore,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  Committee  on  Library  Services  to  an  Aging  Population 
proposed  that  a  series  of  objective,  realistic  case  studies  be  prepared  about  how 
outstanding  public  libraries  were  serving  the  aged.  In  keeping  with  the  theme  of 
the  1971  Conference,  "The  Older  Americans  Speak  to  the  Nation,"  the  committee 
suggested  that  these  case  studies  emphasize  how  the  elderly  library  users  them- 
selves feel  about  programs  designed  for  them,  what  part  the  elderly  play  in 
planning  library  programs,  and  what  opportunities  they  are  finding  in  libraries 
for  employment  and  volunteer  service. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  this  information  by  librarians,  as  evidenced  by 
numerous  requests  for  advice  and  help  addressed  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  committee  felt  that  many  agencies  serving  the  elderly  community  were 
unaware  of  library  programs  and  the  way  in  which  the  library  could  supplement 
their  own  services.  Case  studies  describing  programs,  they  hoped,  would  dramati- 
cally highlight  patterns  of  cooperation  beneficial  to  the  older  adult.  Also,  the  case 
studies  could  illustrate  possibilities  for  active  participation  in  library  activities 
to  older  adults  in  program  planning  and  operation. 

Among  the  questions  the  committee  hoped  that  studies  might  answer  were: 
(1)  What  special  services  do  public  libraries  offer  the  aged;  (2)  To  what  extent 
do  libraries  serve  shut-ins,  nursing  home  residents,  residents  of  housing  projects 
and  apartment  hotels;  (3)  Are  the  aged  people  served  satisfied  with  library  pro- 
grams ;  (4)  Are  older  adults  involved  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  library 
programs  as  advisory  committee  members,  as  paid  assistants,  as  volunteers;  (5) 
Are  adequate  materials  available  for  aged  users  in  American  public  libraries ;  (6) 
Are  special  programs  for  the  aged  necessary?  Is  it  desirable  to  plan  services  which 
segregate  the  aged  from  other  adult  library  users;  (7)  What  is  the  relationship 
between  library  programs  and  programs  of  other  agencies  serving  the  aged;  and 
(8)  Does  the  library  provide  any  unique  services  for  the  aged? 

In  summary,  the  committee  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  case  studies  would 
result  in:  stimulation  of  more  effective  library  service  for  elderly  people;  pro- 
vision of  more  objective  information  for  librarians  about  how  existing  programs 
are  actually  operating  and  what  they  are  accomplishing;  stimulation  of  elderly 
people  to  become  aware  of  the  opportunities  in  library  programs  for  either  volun- 
teer or  paid  positions;  and  development  of  closer  working  relationships  with 
representatives  of  other  disciplines.  The  committee  recommended  that  a  univer- 
sity with  research  capacity  be  invited  to  undertake  the  case  studies  and  that  the 
American  Library  Association  assume  responsibility  not  only  for  guiding  the 
proiect,  but  also  for  disseminating  the  information  generated  to  the  White  House 
conference  and  to  the  library  profession  at  large.  Early  in  1971  the  project  got 
under  way  at  the  Department  of  Library  Science,  Wayne  State  University,  with 
the  help  of  a  small  grant  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Wayne's  Department  of  Library  Science  has  been  interested  in  service  to  the 
aged  for  several  years.  In  1969,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education,  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Title  II-B,  Wayne  State  sponsored  a  one-week  institute 
on  public  library  service  to  the  aging,  attended  by  library  educators  and  librarians 
from  large  public  library  systems  and  state  libraries  who  had  responsibility  for 
local  library  training.  At  this  institute  the  participants  developed  a  seventeen- 
point  statement  of  principles  for  planners  of  library  service  to  the  aging.  These 
principles  proved  useful  in  defining  the  scope  of  the  proposed  case  studies  and  in 
evaluating  the  services  offered  by  public  libraries.  The  principles  were: 

1.  The  public  library  is  responsible  for  serving  the  total  community.  Since  older 
adults  constitute  a  significant  and  growing  portion  of  the  population,  libraries 
should  provide  meaningful  service  to  them  and  recognize  their  needs  in  establishing 
budget  priorities. 

2.  The  aging,  as  individuals,  have  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  needs,  and 
therefore  should  have  available  to  them  the  full  range  of  public  library  resources 
and  services. 

3.  Although  the  needs  and  interests  of  older  individuals  vary  widely,  aging 
people  as  a  group  tend  to  share  certain  predictable  characteristics  which  require 
specialized  library  services.  Among  these  are:  loss  of  a  socially  accepted  role,  more 
leisure  time,  declining  sensory  acuity,  declining  vitality  and  other  physical 
disabilities,  reduced  economic  resources,  less  independence  for  personal  develop- 
ment and  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  caution,  and  a  learning  capacity  which  continues 
at  a  slower  rate.  These  characteristics  should  be  recognized  in  planning  library 
services  for  the  aging. 
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■1.  The  Library  should  draw  the  community  s  attention  to  the  need  to  define  a 
role  For  the  aging  in  society,  and  should  aid  aging  individuals  in  finding  creative 
and  satisfying  roles  for  themselves. 

5.  The  physical  limitations  of  older  people  should  be  considered  in  planning  and 
operating  Library  facilities.  Strong,  uniform  Lighting,  acoustic  and  Bafety  featurei  . 
and  easy  access  to  buildings  shouid  be  incorporated  into  existing  librariei  and 
planned  for  new  facilities. 

t>.  Because  many  older  people  have  hunted  mobility,  the  Library  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  nursing  homes,  residences  for  the  aged,  senior  (•enters,  and  the 
homebound. 

7.  The  library  should  provide  materials  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  aging,  such  as  Large-print  books,  talking  books,  films, 
pictures,  and  equipment  for  the  visually  handicapped,  such  as  prism  glasses, 
magnifyers,  etc. 

S.  Local  libraries  should  provide  information  on  the  regional  library-  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  and  should  assist  aging  people  in  using  its 
services. 

9.  The  total  library  staff  should  be  trained  to  serve  the  aging  as  adult  individuals 
with  special  needs  and  characteristics. 

10.  Every  library  should  designate  a  staff  member  with  special  responsibility 
for  coordinating  services  to  the  aging. 

11.  Appropriately  trained  volunteers  with  clearly  defined  responsibilities  may 
supplement  the  professional  staff  in  serving  the  aging. 

12.  Personal,  one-to-one  contact  is  indispensible  in  introducing  library  service 
to  the  aging  and  in  maintaining  their  interest. 

13.  Training  for  librarians  hip  should  include,  in  the  curriculum,  recognition  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderty. 

14.  Libraries  should  schedule  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  and 
interests  of  the  aging  and  should  schedule  them  at  times  and  places  most  con- 
venient for  them. 

15.  The  aging  themselves,  as  well  as  community  agencies  serving  the  aging, 
should  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  library  programs  for  the  aging. 

16.  The  library  should  assemble  reliable  and  up-to-date  information  on  com- 
munity services  to  the  aging  and  should  provide  liaison  and  personal  referral  of 
aging  patrons  to  appropriate  community  agencies. 

17.  The  librae  should  cooperate  with  other  community  agencies  working  with 
the  aging  and  provide  them  with  materials  and  services  to  complement  their 
programs. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  Wayne  State  University's  Department  of  Library  Science  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Gerontology,  a  Michigan  interuniversity  re- 
search agency,  began  an  ongoing  program  to  prepare  librarians  at  the  master's 
level  to  specialize  in  service  to  the  aging,  funded  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  In  addition  to  the  required  core  courses  in  library  science,  the  geron- 
tology fellows  enroll  in  appropriate  library  science  electives  such  as  "Selection  and 
Evaluation  of  Library  Materials  for  Adults"  and  "Public  Library  Systems  and 
Services,"  as  well  as  in  several  cognate  courses  on  the  psychology  and  sociology 
3f  aging.  Library  science  fellows  also  participate  in  a  seminar  with  students 
specializing  in  gerontology  from  other  disciplines  such  as  medicine,  social  work, 
md  architecture,  and  do  extensive  field  work  with  the  aging  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  the  Michigan  State  Library  Unit  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, and  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  gerontology  fellowship  program  provided  the  framework  within  which 
Wayne  State  University  undertook  the  case  studies  recommended  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  as  part  of  their  course  work  and  with 
travel  costs  underwritten  by  the  Institute  of  Gerontology,  eleven  students  began 
,o  work  on  the  project.  The  students,  ten  of  whom  received  their  degrees  in  June 
L971,  were  Mary  Eliason,  Lilian  Gold,  Josephine  Hess,  Pamela  Johnson,  Jeanne 
-jopez,  Marrianne  Lj^szak,  Mary  Mahler,  Gerald  Obrochta,  Eleanor  Schaedel, 
.dalia  Vazquez  and  Nancy  Ward.  Jeanne  Lopez  was  sixth-year  specialist  student. 

To  clarify  the  objective,  scope,  and  audience  for  the  studies,  to  define  the 
pecific  information  to  be  sought  and  the  methods  for  gathering  it — i.e.  ques- 
tionnaires, interviews,  etc. — and  to  choose  the  libraries  to  survey,  the  students, 
heir  faculty  advisor,  Genevieve  Casey,  and  Laura  Hardy,  the*  director  of  the 
nstitute  of  Gerontology's  Wayne  State  office  met  on  February  3,  1971  with  a 
mall  advisory  committee  made  up  of  Leslyn  Schmidt  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
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Library,  and  chairman  of  ALA's  Committee  on  Library  Service  to  an  Aging 
Population;  Dorothy  Romani,  coordinator  of  Extension,  Detroit  Public  Library; 
and  Ira  Phillips,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Hospital  and  Institu- 
tion Libraries.  At  this  meeting  the  group  decided  that: 

1.  In  addition  to  providing  information  to  delegates  to  the  White  House 
conference,  the  case  studies  might  also  serve  a  wider  purpose  as  an  instructional 
tool  for  library  schools  and  for  continuing  education  programs. 

2.  The  audience  for  the  case  studies  should  include  delegates  to  the  White 
House  conference  (professionals  from  all  the  fields  related  to  the  aged  and  some 
aged  people  themselves),  social  agencies  serving  the  aged,  public  libraries  and 
librarians,  library  schools,  and  elderly  people  interested  in  fostering  library  service. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  studies  should  be  special  public  library  services  for  the 
well/aging,  living  in  the  community,  those  who  are  shut  in  or  institutionalized, 
and  programs  to  prepare  adults  of  middle  age  for  retirement.  (Service  to  elderly 
persons  who  used  the  library  as  individuals  was  not  considered  measurable.) 

4.  Information  should  be  gathered  from  librarians  and  library  administrators, 
social  agencies  cooperating  with  the  library,  and  aged  users  of  the  services.  Rather 
than  subject  already  over-burdened  librarians  to  another  questionnaire,  the  stu- 
dents decided  to  gather  their  information  by  direct  interview,  all  of  them  using  the 
same  outline  of  questions.  ,     .   .  ,  ,  ,.,  L  „ 

Questions,  which  were  addressed  to  library  administrators  and  library  staff 
working  directly  with  the  aging  included:  What  priority  does  the  library  attach 
to  specialized  services  for  the  aged?  Does  the  library  have  a  written  policy  state- 
ment regarding  specialized  service  to  the  aged?  Has  the  library  conducted  use 
studies  which  show  what  percentage  of  the  people  using  the  library  are  over  sixty- 
five?  In  what  ways  has  the  library  structured  its  services  to  serve  the  aged  popula- 
tion? How  as  service  to  the  aging  reflected  in  the  library's  book  selection  policy? 
Does  the  library  see  itself  as  an  avenue  for  providing  roles  for  older  people?  How 
does  the  library  view  its  responsibility  as  an  information  and  referral  center? 
What  records  does  the  library  keep  on  its  specialized  programs  for  the  aged?  Is 
service  to  the  aged  a  part  of  the  library's  in-service  training  program?  What  is  the 
impact  of  the  library  services  to  the  aged? 

In  the  area  of  budget  and  finance,  such  questions  were  asked:  What  is  the  cost 
of  special  programs  for  the  well/aging  living  in  the  community,  institutional 
service,  shut-in  service,  information  or  referral  service,  preretirement  programs? 
Does  the  library  have  a  special  budget  for  specialized  services  to  the  aged?  Has 
the  library  made  estimates  of  unit  cost  of  special  service  to  the  aging?  If  so,  what 
are  the  components?  Can  the  library  estimate  the  number  and  kind  of  personnel 
required  in  order  to  develop  specialized  services  to  the  aged?  Does  the  library  have 
special  equipment  for  its  services  to  the  aged?  If  the  library  were  provided  with 
unlimited  funds,  how  would  they  be  used  for  service  to  the  aged? 

In  order  to  gain  information  on  the  library's  relationships  with  other  community 
agencies  serving  the  aged,  each  of  the  libraries  surveyed  was  asked  to  identify 
the  most  important  agencies  serving  the  aged  in  the  community,  and  to  arrange 
appointments  with  them.  Questions  asked  of  these  agencies  were:  What  is  the 
library  doing  to  serve  the  aged?  What  is  the  library  doing  to  help  you  carry  on 
your  task  of  serving  the  aged?  What  would  you  like  the  library  to  do  to  help  you 
carry  on  your  task?  Do  you  turn  to  the  library  for  information?  If  not,  where  do 
you  get  your  information?  Do  you  refer  your  patrons  to  the  library?  What  rela- 
tionship is  there  between  your  agency  and  the  library? 

Although  the  original  proposal  had  hoped  to  probe  the  library  and  information 
needs  of  aged  people  who  did  not  use  the  library,  as  well  as  those  who  did,  it  was 
decided  that  the  time,  expertise,  and  funds  necessary  for  this  anlaysis  were  not 
available,  and  that  the  study  must  confine  itself  to  interviews  with  a  selection 
of  aged  users  of  special  services  chosen  by  the  libraries.  In  these  interviews  the 
students  asked:  How  did  you  come  to  know  about  the  service?  What  media  do  you 
use?  What  media  would  vou  prefer  to  use?  What  meaning  does  the  service  have  to 
you?  Do  you  use  visual  aids?  Would  you  like  to?  Is  the  library  choice  of  materials 
appropriate?  How  frequently  do  you  use  the  service?  What  improvement  would  you 
like  to  see  in  the  service?  Would  you  welcome  film  programs,  talks,  lectures  and 
opportunity  to  talk  about  books?  What  is  you  opinion  of  the  library  staff?  Are  there 
any  special  qualities  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  librarians?  Do  you  prefer  the 
personnel  serving  you  to  be  young  or  old?  Should  the  aged  be  incorporated  into 
an  advisory  board  to  help  plan  the  service?  If  you  were  involved  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  program  what  recommendations  would  you  maker  Would  you  UKe 
to  help  with  the  program? 
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Each  studenl  prepared  for  his  visit  by  gathering  census  statistics  concerning 
the  oity  as  a  whole,  such  as  percentage  of  aged  people  in  the  oommunil  y,  economic 
level  of  the  aged,  educational  level  of  the  agea,  level  of  employment  of  the  aged, 
number  and  percentage  of  institutionalized  aged,  and  also  informal  ion  concerning 

the  library,  its  level  and  source  of  financial  support,  its  organization  and  adminis- 
trative structure,  and  its  program  as  reflected  in  the  annual  reports  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  students  also  attended  a  short  seminar,  conducted  for  them  by  a 
graduate  social  worker  on  interviewing  techniques. 

In  selecting  the  libraries  to  be  visited,  we  looked  for  those  offering  excellent, 
imaginative  programs  for  the  aging,  and  for  libraries  or  a,  variety  of  sizes  and 
administrative  structure.  Data  gathered  in  1969  in  preparation  for  Wayne  St 
JJSOE  Institute  on  the  Aging  helped  us  to  identify  some  of  these  libraries  although 
there  is  need  for  more  exhaustive  data  gathering. 

Five  large  city  public  libraries  were  chosen:  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Louis,  and  two  libraries  in  smaller  cities,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
and  Richmond,  Indiana.  One  library  system  with  many  small  and  medium-sized 
autonomous  members,  the  Nassau  County  (N.Y.)  System  and  two  state  libraries, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  were  included.  As  a  part  of  the  Massachusett ,s 
study,  several  small  Massachusetts  public  libraries  which  had  received  LSCA 
grants  through  the  state  library  were  also  visited. 

What  did  the  students  learn? 

That  libraries  of  all  sizes  and  resources  can  offer  a  meaningful  service  by  provid- 
ing books  and  other  library  services  to  citizens  who  are  institutionalized  or  shut 
in  at  home.  Small  libraries  accomplish  this  very  informally,  with  the  librarian  or  a 
member  of  her  staff  stopping  off  on  her  way  home  with  an  armful  of  books.  In 
large  cities,  like  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  the  service  requires  a  sizeable  staff, 
carefully  organized,  but  flexible  patterns  of  relationship  with  nursing  home  person- 
nel, special  collections  of  large-print  material,  and  equipment  such  as  station 
wagons,  a  bookmobile,  lightweight  portable  book  trucks,  and  even  reading  aids 
for  the  handicapped  such  as  page-turners,  prism  glasses,  et.  All  of  the  libraries 
visited  felt  that  personalized  home  (or  institutional)  delivery  was  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  library  service  to  which  all  citizens  are  entitled.  All  the  libraries 
found  that  people  who  are  shut  in  at  home  or  in  an  institution  value  library  service 
deeply,  often  for  the  human  contact  with  the  librarian  as  well  as  for  the  enlarge- 
ment reading  provides  in  a  world  often  narrowed  to  the  dimension  of  a  hospital 
bed. 

The  best  of  the  institutional  services,  such  as  those  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
involve  personal  visits  by  the  librarian  regularly  scheduled  about  twice  a  month 
and  materials  professionally  selected  in  terms  of  each  individual's  interest,  needs, 
and  capacities.  The  least  valuable  service  was  unmanned  deposit  collections, 
even  if  these  were  frequently  changed  and  renewed.  In  Detroit,  however,  at 
Eventide,  a  large  hotel-like  residence  for  aged  who  do  not  require  extensive 
nursing  care,  a  committee  of  aged  residents  administers  the  library  service  with 
great  personal  satisfaction.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  are  using  bookmobiles  to 
serve  the  aged  in  nursing  and  convalescent  homes  thus  offering  them  a  wider 
range  of  material  from  which  to  select,  as  well  as  professional  guidance.  These 
bookmobiles  have  special  equipment  to  life  patrons  in  wheel  chairs  onto  the 
vehicle,  and  to  wheel  off  loaded  book  trucks  for  bed-fast  patients  within  the 
tiome. 

Libraries,  like  Cleveland  and  Boston,  have  established  programs  for  well/aged 
fvhich  have  become  community  traditions.  These  commonly  consist  of  films, 
ectures  by  community  leaders  on  health,  economic  problems,  community  re- 
sources, art,  music,  etc.,  as  well  as  bookbased  discussions.  All  such  programs 
•ecognize  that  older  people  are  often  isolated  and  lonely,  and  that  one  important 
benefit  of  the  programs  is  the  opportunity  for  socializing  and  making  new  friends. 
Most  libraries  feel  that  the  programs  should  be  related  to  library  resource,  and 
should  lead  to  reading.  Commonly,  books  are  displayed  and  introduced  at  each 
neeting.  Some  libraries  are  ambivalent  about  labeling  older  people  in  the  pro- 
graming, and  advertise  activities  for  adults  which  are,  in  fact,  so  scheduled  and 
itructured  that  they  are  attended  largely  by  older  and  retired  people. 

Nassau  County  Library  has  been  successful  with  a  series  of  programs  on  retire- 
nent,  beamed  to  adults  in  their  late  forties  and  fifties.  A  similar  program  attempted 
n  Detroit  was  poorly  attended.  It  would  seem  that  libraries  might  further  explore 
.he  possibility  of  cooperating  with  industry's  preretirement  programs. 

All  libraries  number  among  their  regular  users  many  elderly  persons  who  do 
lot  want  or  need  special  treatment.  Most  of  these  patrons  have  been  life-long 
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users  of  the  library.  The  problem  of  most  libraries  is  not  so  much  in  retention  of 
these  habitual  older  readers,  but  rather  in  attracting  those  who  had  not  been 
librarv  users  in  their  younger  years.  Milwaukee's  use  of  community  aides,  them- 
selves senior  citizens,  who  go  from  door  to  door  in  areas  of  the  city  with  a  high 
concentration  of  older  people,  inviting  them  to  come  to  the  library,  or  to  apply 
for  shut-in  service,  has  been  most  successful.  ; 

Most  librarians  assume  that  aged  people,  as  a  group,  do  not  have  an  identifiable 
pattern  of  reading  interests.  Milwaukee  is  beginning  to  gather  some  very  interesting 
data  about  changing  reading  patterns  by  asking  aged  patrons  what  kmas  of 
material  thev  like  to  read  now,  and  whether  they  were  more  or  less  interested 
in  these  materials  when  they  were  younger.  Older  people  who  are  shut  in,  either 
at  home  or  in  institutions,  tend  to  show  some  specialized  reading  interest  for 
books  of  action  and  escape,  but  these  preferences  may  stem  from  their  life  style, 
not  their  age  per  se.  ,  .  . .  .   ,  , 

Most  libraries  recognize  that  their  older  patrons  need  larger  print,  and  are 
welcoming  the  less  bulky  format  in  which  the  newer  editions  of  largeprmt  books 
are  appearing.  Most  libraries  find  large-print  books,  as  they  are  presently  avail- 
able less  than  perfect  because  the  range  of  materials  is  limited  (old  people  de- 
mand best-sellers  as  much  as  younger  adults)  and  because  of  their  weight  and 

libraries  offering  superior  service  to  aged  people  often  do  so  because  of  the 
special  interest  of  one  librarian  who  extends  his  or  her  concern  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  rest  of  the  institution.  Librarians  like  Clara  Lucioli  and  Fern  Long  m 
Cleveland,  Muriel  Javelin  (who  started  special  services  to  the  aged  m  Boston  and 
continued  her  interest  when  she  moved  to  Nassau  County),  and  Dorothy  Romani 
in  Detroit,  have  not  only  developed  ongoing  programs  in  their  own  libraries,  but 
also  have  created  models  for  other  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Paraprofessional  staff,  both  paid  and  volunteer,  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  a  library's  service  to  the  aged.  A  model  for  the  nation  s  libraries  has 
been  provided  by  Milwaukee's  successful  use  of  aged  people  who  are  themselves 
senior  citizens,  these  community  aides,  trained  in  interviewing  techniques  and 
community  resources,  proved  invaluable  in  finding  the  aged  people  isolated  m 
their  apartments  and  furnished  rooms,  and  often  helping  them  find  the  courage 
to  use  the  library's  resources.  .-.,..  •  i 

Special  ear-marked  funds  can  stimulate  libraries  to  initiate  special  programs 
for  the  aged  which,  if  they  are  successful,  are  often  continued  as  a  regular,  per- 
manent service  of  the  library.  Examples  of  this  were  found  m  Milwaukee,  where 
service  began  with  a  grant  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  m  St.  Louis,  where 
a  grant  under  LSCA  sparked  the  program,  and  in  Cleveland,  where  a  grant  from 
the  Judd  Fund  started  the  shut-in  and  institutional  service.  ^  Because  special 
services  to  the  aged  tend  to  require  a  substantial  amount  of  staff  time,  and  because 
the  aged  for  the  most  part  are  not  vocal  in  demanding  library  service  libraries 
with  limited  financial  resources  often  do  not  initiate  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  has  conducted  an  extensive  service  to  nursing  homes 
and  residences  for  the  aged  since  1948  with  no  special  funds. 

State  libraries  can  encourage  service  to  the  aging  by  ^^^f^,  {™ 
grants  to  serve  the  aging,  as  happened  in  Massachusetts  and Missouri  and  by 
offering  in-service  training  opportunities  to  public  librarians  throughout  the  state 
as  the  New  Jersey  State  Library  did.  The  state  library  consultants,  who  offered 
these  opportunities  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  were  both  graduates  of 
the  Wayne  State  University/ USOE  institute  on  library  service  to  the  aging. 

Many  libraries  divide  administrative  responsibility  for  service  to  the  aged 
between  an  extension,  or  outreach  unit,  main  library,  and  branch  personnel. 
Milwaukee  has  drawn  much  of  the  library's  services  to  the +aging  into  a  single 
unit  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  results  of  an  oragmzation  which  mc hided 
a  staff  position  of  coordinator  of  service  to  the  aging,  who  functioned  in  an  advisory 
and  training  capacity  somewhat  as  the  traditional  coordinators  of  service  to 

^Successful  rrargyPp°rograms  for  the  aged,  in  all  of  the  libraries  visited,  were 
planned  and  administered  in  close  liaison  with  other  c0™™™^.,  ^™es 

All  of  the  aged  users  of  library  special  services  were  pleased  with  the  programs 
and  valued  them  for  the  human  contacts  as  much  as  for  the  mental  stimulation, 
information,  and  cultural  enrichment.  m  .  , 

The  aged  users  judged  the  librarians  in  terms  of  their  professional  skill  and 
warmth ^c^naiity  They  were  indifferent  about  whether  the  staff  were  young 
or  old,  although  Milwaukee's  experience  is  that  community  aides  who  are  them- 
selves aged  help  to  reassure  insecure  older  people  and  encourage  them  to  make 
the  effort  to  remain  active  and  outgoing. 
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The  aged  users  who  attended  programs  did  qoI  seem  Interested  In  helping  plan 
or  administer  the  programs  offered  to  them.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  emphatically 
inclined  to  let  the  library  do  the  work  and  make  the  choioes  for  them.  This  was 
true  even  in  Boston  where  the  "Never  Too  Late"  clubs  have  a  long  hi  tory  of 
involvement  of  members.  The  students  theorized  thai  in  the  future  this  may 
change,  as  a  aew  breed  of  older  people  emerges  who  have  grown  up  practicing 
self-determination  and  political  action. 

Libraries  commonly  evaluate  then  programs  by  informal  conversation  with 
individuals  and  with  groups  about  what  they  most  liked  and  disliked  about  a 
program.  Boston  Public  Library  asks  each  attendant,  once  a  year,  to  indicate 
the  programs  he  or  she  most  and  least,  enjoyed  in  the  annual  series.  More  so- 
phisticated evaluation  is  missing  in  terms  of  how  effective  the  library's  services 
are  in  meeting  the  serious  needs  of  the  users  and  in  helping  them  to  cope  with 
then-  advancing  age  and  diminishing  roles  in  the  community. 

The  case  studies  revealed  that  more  data  is  needed  on:  unit  costs  of  various 
kinds  of  special  service  to  the  aging,  both  within  and  outside  the  library,  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of  library  service;  the  effectiveness  of  various 
patterns  of  library  service  to  the  aging;  the  relative  advantage  and  disadvantages, 
feasibility,  and  difficulties  of  separating  the  aged  as  a  special  group  or  of  inte- 
grating them  into  the  total  community  for  service;  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  centralizing  all  service  to  the  aged  in  a  single  library  unit  or  dis- 
persing responsibility  for  such  service  over  many  librarv  departments;  how  to 
evaluate  library  programs  for  the  aged;  the  reading  interests  of  the  aged  (if 
these  do  fall  into  a  predictable  pattern) ;  how  best  to  recruit,  use,  and  train  vol- 
unteers to  aid  in  service  to  the  aging;  how  the  library  might  develop  a  meaning- 
ful service  to  the  great  majority  of  aged  persons  who  do  not  use  the  library; 
and  what  library  schools  are  doing  to  prepare  their  graduates  to  work  with  the 
aging. 

The  case  studies  investigated  the  services  of  only  a  few  representative  libraries. 
It  may  be  that  a  whole  host  of  imaginative,  innovative  programs  are  being 
offered  in  libraries  throughout  the  country  which  could  serve  as  models  and 
inspiration  as  libraries  move  into  the  austerity  of  the  seventies.  Research  is  needed 
to  identify,  analyze,  and  evaluate  these  programs. 

In  general  it  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  very  limited  data,  that  libraries  are 
presently  serving  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  aged,  that  we  need  more  educa- 
tion and  training  to  develop  library  leaders  in  this  field,  more  research  on  the 
library  and  information  needs  of  the  aged,  and  more  categorical  aid  from  both 
federal,  state,  and  private  sources  to  allow  public  libraries  to  experiment  with 
new  patterns  of  service  to  this  growing  group  in  our  population. 


TO  AMEND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF  19(15 


FRIDAY,  APRIL   14,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1  p.m.,  in  Pocatello 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  145  South  Third  Street,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Mr. 
John  Brademas  (chairman)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Brademas  and  Hansen. 

Staff  member  present:  Dr.  Martin  L.  LaVor,  minority  legislative 
associate. 

Chairman  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  come  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  hearings  on  H.R. 
12017  and  related  bills  aimed  at  strengthening  and  improving  pro- 
grams for  the  older  citizens  of  our  country. 

The  Chair  wants  to  express  his  appreciation,  and  the  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Hansen,  to  those  who  have  come  to  take  part  in  our  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  citizens  of  our 
country. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  note  that  this  is  the  15th  day  of  hearings 
on  legislation  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  and  other  measures  to  improve  the  lives  of  older  persons. 

Hearings  have  been  held  not  only  in  Washington,  but  all  over  the 
country,  as  we  seek  to  obtain  advice  from  citizens  on  how  best  to 
write  this  legislation. 

The  Chair  thinks  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  say  just 
a  word  about  the  legislative  processes  in  Congress,  of  which  our 
hearings  here  today  in  Pocatello  are  an  important  part.  So  if  you 
will  indulge  the  Chair,  those  of  you  who  were  kind  enough  to  be  here 
today,  he  would  like  to  give  a  brief  high  school  civics  lecture  and, 
as  an  old  political  science  teacher,  this  comes  naturally. 

When  a  bill  is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  the 
product,  customarily,  of  the  thinking  of  the  Member  of  Congress  or 
members  of  his  staff,  or  of  several  Members  of  Congress  or  interested 
persons  in  groups  outside  of  Congress.  That  idea  is  written  up  in 
the  form  of  a  proposed  legislative  statute,  known  as  a  bill,  and  the 
Congressmen  will  insert  that  bill  in  a  wooden  box  known  as  the 
hopper,  that  is  near  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Rep  resentati  ves. 

The  bill  is  then  referred  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee.  Congress,  being  a  body  of  two  cham- 
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bers— the  House  with  435  members,  and  the  Senate,  with  100— would 
not  be  able  efficiently  to  do  its  work  if  we  were  not  able  to  divide  our 
consideration  of  legislation  into  several  different  standing  committees. 
In  the  particular  case  that  we're  discussing  here  today,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  has,  as  you 
can  judge  from  its  title,  jurisdiction  over  bills  in  the  education  and 
labor  fiel ds,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  matters. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  in  turn,  refers  the  bill  to  one 
of  seven  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
There  are  four  subcommittees  that  deal  with  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  three  subcommittees  that  deal  with  education  and  other 
matters. 

The  subcommittee  which  is  meeting  with  you  here  today  is  one  of 
the  three  education  subcommittees ;  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  My  name  is  John 
Brademas.  I  represent  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  home  of  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame,  if 
that  name  better  places  it  for  you. 

One  a  bill  has  been  referred  to  our  subcommittee,  the  chairman, 
meeting  with  members  of  the  minority  side,  make  their  judgments 
on  whether  or  not  to  give  serious  consideraion  to  the  bill,  as  in  this 
ease  we  have  decided  to  do. 

The  next  step  in  the  legislative  process  is  to  call  for  hearings  on  the 
bill,  to  invite  expert  witnesses — and  other  persons  who  may  not  be 
experts  in  the  field  but  may  be  affected  by  a  proposal  or  have  views 
on  it — to  present  their  views,  pro  and  con,  on  the  legislative  proposal. 
We  have  held  hearings  on  this  legislation  and  companion  bills  in 
Washington,  Boston,  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  my  own  State 
of  Indiana,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  be  here  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
todav. 

After  we  have  completed  our  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  subcom- 
mittee we  then  have  what  we  call  a  markup  session  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  which  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  get  together  and 
go  through  the  bill  line  bv  line,  offering  amendments  to  the  bill  until 
we  come  out  with  a  final  version  that  we  vote  up  or  down.  If  we 
approve  the  bill,  it  is  then  sent  to  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  the  same  opportunity  to  amend  the  bill  as  is  afforded 
to  every  member  of  the  committee,  both  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides  of  the  committee. 

Once  that  job  has  been  completed  and  the  final  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved, that  bill  is  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
customarily,  after  consideration  bv  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House, 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  legislative  traffic  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  full  House  of  Representatives  considers  the  bill.  The  time 
for  the  debate  is  divided  equally  between  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity sides,  and  customarilv  opportunity  is  given  once  again  on  the  flooi 
of  the  House  to  amend  the  bill,  and  then,  finally,  vote  it  up  or  down. 
A  similar  process  is  likely  to  be  going  on  by  our  companion  com* 
mittee  in  what  we  call  our  "other  bod v,"  the  Senate, 

Assuming-  the  House  passes  the  bill  and  the  Senate  passes  a  similar, 
though  different,  bill,  it  then  becomes  ppcessary  to  have  a  committee 
composed  of  senior  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
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sitting  as  a  Conference  committee,  to  lesolve  whatever  di  fferencea  I  here 
may  be  between  the  I  louse  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  rhat  product 
of  that  deliberation  is  known  as  *a  conference  report,  which  is  another 
name  for  a  compromise  bill,  which  then  must  be  passed  in  identical 
form  by  both  (he  House  and  the  Senate  before  it  is  sent  to  the  White 
House  and  to  the  desk  of  the  President  for  his  consideration  and 
signature  or  veto,  as  the  1 'resident  sees  (it. 

This,  then,  is  a  thumbnail  picture  of  how  the  legislative  process 
works. 

The  Chair  wants  to  say,  on  this,  his  first  visit  to  the  State  of  Idaho, 
how  particularly  pelased  he  is  to  be  in  the  home  district  of  Congress- 
man Orval  Hansen.  Mr.  Hansen  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most 
effective  members  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  He  is  one  of  those  who  most  faithfully 
attends  the  meetings  of  our  subcommittee,  and  works  the  hardest 
on  producing  good  legislation. 

Although  I  am  a  Democrat  and  Congressman  Hansen  is  a  Repub- 
lican, we  have  worked  closely  and  effectively  together  on  a  number  of 
measures  that  are  now  the  law  of  the  land,  such  measures  as  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act,  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  the  Nu- 
trition for  the  Elderly  Act,  which  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  not 
long  ago,  and  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  you  who  are  here 
today,  for  it  makes  possible  the  provision  of  at  least  one  hot  meal  daily, 
5  days  a  week,  to  persons  aged  60  or  over. 

Congressman  Hansen  and  I  have  worked  together  as  cosponsors 
of  the  major  child  development  bill  and  wTe  are  still  working  very  hard 
on  that  bill,  which  can  mean  so  much  to  the  lives  of  our  young  children 
and  society. 

We  worked  closely  together  only  last  month  to  see  to  it  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  which  it  did  unanimously,  a  bill 
which  will  provide  much  needed  funds  for  strengthening  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  for  disabled  and  handicapped  people 
in  the  United  States. 

So,  I  think  in  your  Congressman  here  in  Idaho,  all  of  you  have  a 
legislator  who  is  not  only  serving  the  interests  of  your  district,  but 
is  serving  the  national  interest.  And  I  am  very  glad  to  be  in  his  district 
today. 

Our  purpose  in  conducting  these  hearings  is  to  bring  home  to  our 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  the  administration  and  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country,  the  facts  about  issues  facing  the  older  people. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  President  Nixon  convened  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  and  that  one  of  the  themes  of  that 
conference  was  that  the  time  had  come  for  action  on  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  not  just  talk.  Mr.  Hansen  and  I  are  interested  in  some 
action.  The  bill  that  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  with  you  today  is 
•an  instance  of  a  legislative  initiative  on  the  part  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  Congress  to  respond  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  Whie  House  Conference  on  Aging  discussed. 

I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  possible,  as  a  result  of  the  process 
that  I  have  described  to  you  for  there  to  be  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress  and  support  of  the  administration  for  a  bill  providing  com- 
prehensive services  for  older  Americans. 
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It  seems  extraordinary  that  we  have  so  much  to  do  to  make  the 
1970's  the  time  when  America  begins  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  older 
citizens — such  needs  as  adequate  income,  adequate  health  care,  de- 
cent housing  at  reasonable  costs,  adequate  recreational  and  social 
services,  transportation  that  is  adequate  for  the  aging. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  we  hope  to  hear  from 

you  today  here  in  Idaho,  and  on  which  we  invite  your  observations. 

Before  I  announce  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  are  testifying 

today,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  Congressman  Hansen, 

for  such  opening  comments  as  he  may  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Congressman  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  first  of  all— I'm  quite  confident  I  can  do  it— on  behalf  of 
all  of  you  present,  express  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  for  taking 
the  time  from  what  I  know  is"a  very  busy  schedule,  to  come  to  Idaho 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  number  of  Idaho  citizens  to  participate  in 
these  hearings,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  this  very 
important  legislation. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  our  staff,  I  would  extend  to 
all  of  you  a  very  warm  welcome. 

I  think  perhaps  a  great  many  of  you  received  letters  from  me, 
notifying  you  of  these  hearings  and  extending  to  you  an  invitation  to 
come  and  to  listen. 

I  am  grateful  you  were  able  to  make  time  in  your  schedule  here 
today  to  be  with  us. 

I  should  also  note  for  your  information,  the  presence  of,  and  ex- 
tend a  welcome  to,  two  key  staff  members  who  have  not  only  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  this  legislation,  but  have  also  had  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  other  legislation  referred  to  by  our 
chairman. 

We  have  Jack  Duncan,  who  I  think  is  on  the  telephone  at  the  mo- 
ment and  will  be  here  at  the  table,  and  chief  counsel  for  our  sub- 
committee, Dr.  Martin  LaVore,  who  is  also  a  specialist  in  these  areas 
and  has  worked  very  hard  on  aging  legislation. 

I  am  personally  grateful  that  so  many  would  take  a  good  part 
of  their  weekend  to  come  out  here  so  that  these  hearings  could  be  sched- 
uled in  Idaho  here  today. 

With  that,  I  will  yield  back  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  witnesses  from  whom  we  shall  be  hearing. 
Mr.  Wil  Overgaard,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Idaho  Office  of 
Aging;   Rev.  Jack  Viggers,  director  of  the  Eastern  Idaho  Social 
Services  on  Aging ;  Mr.  Perry  Swisher,  director  of  special  educational 
services  at  Idaho  State  University;  the  Honorable  Cecil  Sandburg, 
former  State  senator  from  Idaho:  Mrs,  Eunice  Erickson,  in  charge  of 
airing  programs  for  the  community  action  agency  in  Lewiston;  and 
then  we  shall  have  two  panels  on  which  will  be  participating  Joe 
Bailev,  Mrs.  Grace  Ritchev,  Rev.  George  Eichler,  Katherine  Praxel, 
as  well  as,  subsequently,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Vernon,  Mr.  Charles  Teuscher, 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Chapin. 

Our  first  witness  today  is  Mr.  Wil  Overgaard,  deputy  director  of 
the  Idaho  Office  of  Aging. 
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Would  you  lake  the  witness  stand  and  we  look  forward  <o  hearing 
from  you. 

I  know  Mr.  Hansen  has  a  statement  that  be  would  like  to  insert, 
at  this  point,  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  record 
bhe  statement  of  Mrs.  Kay  Pell,  director  of  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging. 
It  was  anticipated  she  would  be  here  today,  and  our  leadon*  witness, 
but  when  I  spoke  to  her  2  or  3  weeks  ago  relative  to  these  hearings, 
she  indicated  that  it  was  possible  that  her  son  would  be  returning 
from  Vietnam  at  about  this  time,  and,  in  fact,  if  that  did  happen, 
priorities  being  what  they  are,  that's  where  she  would  be  and  very 
happily.  That  has  happened. 

While  we  miss  her  statement,  we  rejoice  in  the  circumstances  that 
prevent  her  being  with  us.  Her  statement  will  be  included  on  the  rec- 
ord and  Wil  Overgaard  will  be  the  leadoff  witness. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  KAY  PELL,  DIRECTOR,  IDAHO  OFFICE  ON 

AGING 

As  director  of  the  Department  of  Special  Services  and  the  Idaho 
Office  on  Aging,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  present  a  statement  on  the  proposed 
legislative  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  before  this  dis- 
tinguished congressional  committee.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
is  much  to  be  done  to  improve  and  expand  services  to  the  elderly  of 
our  country.  H.R.  12017  takes  the  initiative  in  accomplishing  this 
goal. 

The  only  area  of  the  bill  which  I  feel  deserves  more  attention  is  the 
funding  level  to  be  available  to  State  agencies  on  aging  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  proposed  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  In  Idaho,  as  I  am  sure  is  the  case  in  other  States,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  matching  level  for  State  agencies  be  changed  from  the  75-25 
ratio  to  a  90-10  ratio  in  order  that  a  State  can  obtain  the  full  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  support  expansion  of  administrative  re- 
quirements. This  is  the  only  way  we  can  meet  the  demand  for  increas- 
ing our  capabilities  for  implementing  new  and  expanded  services. 

The  coordination  of  aging  programs  proposed  in  H.R.  12017  is  an 
excellent  concept  and  must  be  accomplished  to  avoid  overlapping  of 
programs  and  possible  costly  duplication  of  effort.  Having  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Administration  on  Aging 
prior  to  their  establishment  of  aging  programs  would  enhance  co- 
ordination efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  my  support  for  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  I  endorse  the  concept  proposed 
by  Senator  Church  in  S.  3181  wherein  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
would  become  an  Assistant  Secretarv  of  HEW.  This  closely  follows 
the  concept  of  H.R.  12017  under  title  II. 

STATEMENT  OF  WIL  E.  0VERGAARD,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
IDAHO  OFFICE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Overgaard.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hansen,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  before  getting  into  specific  comments  concerning  our  im- 
pressions of  the  bills  and  our  feelings  on  the  bills  that  are  under  con- 
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sideration  as  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  would  like 
to  present  a  little  bit  of  demographic  data  concerning  the  State  of 
Idaho,  because  I  think  it  has  a  definite  relationship  to  the  comments 
which  I  will  make  and  I'm  sure  to  some  of  the  comments  being  made 
by  people  representing  various  areas  of  the  State. 

Out  of  the  712,567  population  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  age  group 
55  and  above,  there  are  approximately  133,000 ;  in  the  age  60  and  above 
there  is  approximately  97,000,  and  in  age  65  and  above  there  are  ap- 
proximately 68,000. 

In  total  population,  Idaho  ranks  43d  in  the  Nation. 

Out  of  this  population,  the  work  force  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
when  I  say  "work  force,"  I'm  talking  about  those  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  65,  comprises  some  329,000  people. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  some  83,000  square  miles;  16.7  percent  of  the 
land  is  privately  owned. 

I  mention  these  figures  because  it  shows  that  the  tax  base  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  rather  limited,  therefore,  programs  which  will  enhance 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  Idaho's  senior  citizens,  and  provide 
opportunities  for  the  elderly,  will  require  outside  support  for  these 
types  of  programs.  Financial  support  is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
other  than  within  the  State,  and  most  likely  through  Federal  support. 

I  have  tried  to  present  a  picture  of  a  rural  State. 

So  often  we  find  that  in  the  development  of  programs  and  activities 
at  the  Federal  level,  the  considerations  of  the  rural  States  are  some- 
times lost  in  the  mass  of  considerations  that  are  given  to  States  such 
as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  your  own  State  of  Indiana,  Georgia,  and 
many  other  more  populous  States. 

The  programs  that  are  being  developed  at  the  Federal  level  and  the 
concept  being  developed  at  the  Federal  level  do  not  always  give  the  due 
consideration  that  we  feel  is  necessary  in  a  rural  State. 

I  think  I  should  mention  that  Idaho  ranks  13th  in  size  in  the  Nation* 

This  presents  a  rather  unique  picture.  There  are  only  nine  com- 
munities in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  have  more  than  a  10,000  popula- 
tion. There  is  only  one  community  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  Ada  County , 
that  has  over  100,000  people.  Therefore,  under  the  standard  metro- 
politan areas  there  is  not  one  city  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  meets  this 
criteria. 

This  brings  me  to  the  two  particular  bills  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment. 

They  are  your  own  sponsored  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.K.  12017.  And 
H.R.  13925,  which  is  the  administration's  bill. 

Basically,  both  of  these  bills  do  have  the  ultimate  objective  of  en- 
hancing the  well-being  of  our  elder  citizens.  However,  the  emphasis 
on  the  bills  are  different. 

The  emphasis  on  the  administration's  bill  is  upon  the  organizational 
structural*  changes  that  are  necessary  to  implement  programs  within 
the  communities,  whereas,  under  ELR.  12017  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
programmatic  changes  to  the  amendments  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  will  provide  greater  opportunities  for  senior  citizens  to 
participate  in  needed  activities. 

Idaho  didn't  become  a  participant  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
until  1968.  Since  1968  our  emphasis  has  been  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  community  of  the  State  to  have  a  senior  citizen  or- 
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ganization  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  the  community  to  bring  about  the 
awareness  of  the  senior  citizen's  problems  and  <<>  mobilize,  integrate, 
and  coordinate  the  resources  within  the  community  bo  support  the 
programs  that  are  being  developed  and  implemented. 

The  objective  of  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  is,  of  course,  to  provide 
for  this  opportunity  to  the  communities  of  ih'4  State,  [f  the  emphasis 
is  to  bo  upon  the  organizational  structural  changes,  then  the  amount 
of  funds  that  are  to  be  made  available  for  implementation  of  pro- 
grams is  going  to  be  limited  because  the  funds  will  be  going  toward 
the  administrative  end  of  the  programs,  rather  than  the  service  end  of 
the  programs. 

It  has  taken  the  Administration  on  Aging  some  7  years  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  agencies,  the  State  agencies,  which  were  created 
under  the  1965  Amendment  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  work  in 
the  development  of  projects  and  activities  in  the  communities,  to  find 
out  there  has  not  been  sufficient  enough  funds  to  provide  the  State 
agencies  with  technical  assistance  and  planning,  evaluation,  and  co- 
ordination requirements  needed  at  the  State  level  to  assist  the  com- 
munities at  the  grassroots  levels  to  develop  their  programs. 

The  administration's  bill  emphasis  is  on  structural  changes  down 
into  the  community  level.  Here  we  run  into  another  problem  and  that 
problem  is  that  there  aren't  sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  resources, 
trained  and  available  now,  to  work  in  the  planning  and  developing 
areas  within  the  communities. 

It  is  our  emphasis  that  the  elderly  people  have  a  voice  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  for  them  within  the  communities.  We  feel  that 
H.E.  13925  will  not  provide  this  emphasis.  We  do  feel  that  H.E.  12017, 
with  its  emphasis  on  programmatic  changes  and  with  the  support  of 
the  State  agencies  the  voice  of  the  elderly  will  be  an  essential  part  of 
program  development.  We  believe  that  H.E.  12017  will  provide  the 
resources  that  are  necessary  for  us  to  be  insured  that  all  elderly  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
new  programs  that  are  being  legislated  and  which  will  become  avail- 
able to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  I  have  written  a  testimony  which  I 
have  prepared  and  submitted  to  you  which  covers  briefly  some  other 
points,  but  basically,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  we  have  here  to 
express  to  you  some  of  our  concerns  and  some  of  our  feelings,  and, 
hopefully,  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bills  will  benefit  such 
States  as  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  is  a  rural  State  and,  hopefully, 
that  the  bills  will  give  the  rural  States  due  consideration. 

I  believe  it  is  germane  to  the  issue  at  hand  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  and  its  activities  since  its  inception.  This 
State  agency  was  created  by  an  executive  order  of  the  Governer  in  May 
of  1968.  Immediately,  projects  under  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  were  developed  and  implemented  in  principal 
locations  on  the  State.  Since  May  of  1968  the  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  made  possible  for  some  35  communities  within 
this  large  rural  State — 13th  in  size  in  the  United  States — to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  elderly  to  live  more  pleasant,  meaningful,  and 
productive  lives.  Because  our  elderly  population  over  65  years  of  age 
is  only  667,776,  title  III  project  funds  under  the  act  have  been  rather 
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limited,  approximating  $160,000  per  year  for  the  period  of  1968-72. 
Conseqeuntly,  development,  implementation,  and  expansion  of  aging 
projects  in  the  communities  of  the  State  have  been  limited  by  the 
project  funds  available.  Although  we  feel  great  strides  have  been  made 
by  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  since  1968  to  assist  communities  in  the 
State  in  their  development  and  implementation  of  projects  and  activi- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  their  elderly  population,  we  still  have  many 
uncovered  areas  where  programs  are  needed.  We  currently  have 
projects  in  only  23  of  our  44  counties. 

The  limited  funding  has  restricted  Idaho  Office  on  Aging's  capa- 
bility to  support  all  communities  of  the  State  with  the  level  of  funding 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  viable  projects.  In  order  that 
that  all  the  communities  of  the  State  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  and  projects  specifically  designed  for  the  elderly, 
it  is  vital  that  the  funding  level  for  the  States  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
12017  and  S.  3076  be  approved  and  allocated.  This  funding  level  of 
$150  million  fiscal  year  1973,  $200  million  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $250 
million  fiscal  year  1975  would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  States  by 
providing  needed  and  expanded  services  to  the  elderly  of  our  country. 

There  are,  however,  areas  of  concern  which  are  missing  from  H.R. 
12017  and  S.  3076  that  we  feel  have  significant  impact  on  the  State 
agencies  on  aging  in  carrying  out  their  function  and  responsibility 
as  required  by  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  funding  ratio  between  Federal  and  State  participation  for 
the  ad  ministration  of  State  plans  must  be  changed  from  the  75-25 
percent  to  a  90-10  percent  match  if  the  State  agencies  are  to  effectively 
function  as  the  principal  advocate  for  the  elderly  within  the  State. 
Rural  States  such  as  Idaho  have  a  limited  tax  base.  In  Idaho  only 
16.7  percent  of  the  land  is  privately  owned ;  393,727  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  65  represent  the  potential  work  force.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  critical  fiscal  constraint  for  the  State  to  meet  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  various  State  agencies.  Therefore,  the  legislative 
proposals  which  increase  the  administrative  funds  for  increasing 
State  agency  staffing  to  meet  new  planning  and  programing  require- 
ments cannot  be  matched  at  the  75-25  percent  ratio.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  75-25  percent  match,  although  not  mentioned  in  H.R.  12017, 
is  included  in  H.R.  13925. 

In  regards  to  the  budget  level  for  fiscal  year  1973,  as  proposed  to 
the  State  agencies  on  aging  by  the  AOA,'  resources  earmarked  for 
statewide  planning  provides  that  42  States  would  receive  $200,000— 
Idaho  being  one  of  these— to  provide  for  the  administrative  require- 
ments to  support  a  staff  of  approximately  15  to  20  persons,  State  par- 
ticipation would  remain  at  the  25-percent  matching  ratio.  This  means 
that  in  the  case  of  Idaho  some  $66,660  in  State  matching  funds  would 
be  required  to  earn  the  $200,000  of  Federal  funds  required  for  this 
activitv.  Where  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  $25,000  required  for 
the  current  matching  ration,  it  becomes  infeasible  to  expect  the  State 
to  provide  an  additional  $41,660  in  matching  funds.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  90-10  ratio  be  implemented  in  order  that  the  States 
have  the  capability  to  carry  out  their  functions  and  responsibilities 
required  by  the  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

H.R.  13*925  goes  into  detail  concerning  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  in- 
sure there  is  a  conversion  of  the  existing  title  III  projects  to  the  area 
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planning  concept.  According  to  informal  ion  from  AOA,  such  r  change 
is  essential  to  the  overall  strategy  to  strengthen  the  program  capacity 
of  the  State  agencies  on  aging.  U.K.  L3925  would  require  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  provide  aging  programs  primarily  to  areas  of  geo- 
graphic priority  within  the  State. 

At  this  time  it  is  not  feasible  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  be  designated  to  administer  planning  and  service 
functions  for  aging  due  to  the  pressures  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
existing  programs  within  their  own  areas  of  concern.  Idaho  has  44 
counties  divided  into  six  regions.  It  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  which  unit  of  local  government 
would  be  administer  for  the  aging  programs  as  required  by  IT.R. 
13925.  This  would  mean  that  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  would 
have  to  be  the  principal  administrator  for  each  of  the  regions.  This 
would,  in  the  case  of  Idaho,  require  that  such  private,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations be  created  and  trained  solely  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be 
much  easier  and  much  less  costly  for  this  rural  State  to  have  the  re- 
gions administered  through  regional  coordinators  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging.  The  administrative  expense  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  program  would  have  effective  liaison  with  the 
State  agency  and  other  agencies  at  all  times.  The  way  the  area  plan- 
ning concept  is  proposed,  it  appears  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  where  it  can  be  feasibly  implemented.  It  is  natural 
that  an  area  such  as  metropolitan  Chicago  can  more  effectively  ad- 
minister a  plan  for  that  geographical  area  than  could  its  State  agency, 
taking  into  consideration  the  overall  population  of  that  State  and 
the  concentration  of  population  in  a  few  geographical  areas.  In  a  rural 
State  such  as  Idaho,  this  does  not  apply.  There  are  no  areas  of  the 
State  that  have  a  large  metropolitan  population.  It  is  therefore  im- 
practical that  independent  area  agencies  on  aging  be  created  where 
they  do  not  function  directly  under  the  office  on  aging. 

Planning  regions  have  been  established  in  Idaho,  but  it  has  been 
done  to  suit  Idaho's  needs — not  those  of  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Indiana.  In  its  present  form,  the  six  regions  are  not  adminis- 
tered independent  of,  but  effectively  through,  existing  State  agencies. 
If  the  area  planning  and  service  concept  is  to  be  required,  strong  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  rural  State's  capability  to  implement 
the  program  as  is  most  practical  and  feasible  for  each  oi  them. 

H.R.  12017  and  H.R.  13925  have  the  common  objective  of  improving 
and  expanding  services  to  older  Americans.  The  administration's  bill, 
H.R.  13925,  emphasizes  a  required  change  in  the  administrative  initia- 
tives at  the  State  and  local  level  for  the  implementation  of  programs 
for  the  elderly.  H.R.  12017  emphasizes  the  programatic  changes  to  the 
current  act  that  greatly  increases  the  types  of  services  available  to  the 
elderly.  H.R.  12017  does  not  emphasize  a  completely  new  State  struc- 
ture whose  value  may  take  7  more  years  to  prove  or  disprove. 

We  support,  therefore,  H.R.  12017  and  its  companion  Senate  bill 
S.  3076  with  the  provision  that  these  bills  include  a  90/10  Federal-State 
matching  ratio  for  the  administrative  costs  of  State  agencies  on  aging. 
If  this  is  accomplished,  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  can  effectively  and 
efficiently  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Overgaard. 
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I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to  put  to  you  after  your  very  interesting 
review. 

You've  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Idaho  is  a  rural  State.  Do  you  see,  or 
have  you  learned  in  your  responsibility  with  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging, 
that  there  are  certain  problems  that  affect  older  people  that  are  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  a  rural  State  that  one  might  not  encounter  in  a  more 
urban  area  ? 

The  Witness.  Specifically,  outside  of  income,  which  is  a  major  prob- 
lem nationwide,  but  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  I  think  that  one  of  the  major 
problems,  and  it  may  be  the  contributing  factor  to  such  things  as  health 
and  nutrition  and  others,  is  the  very  limited  transportation  system. 

There  are  only  two  localities  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  have  a  bus 
system,  one  is  Boise,  Idaho,  and  one  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  which  has  a 
muni-bus  system.  Neither  of  these  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  people  who  may  have  to  walk  10  or  15  blocks  to  get  to  the  bus 
route. 

There  are  nine  communities  over  10,000 ;  there  are  a  number  with 
5.000,  and  2,000  populations,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  live  out  on 
the  farms  and  there  is  a  need  for  transportation  to  get  them  into  where 
services  can  be  provided,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  serve.  If  I 
was  going  to  tie  problem  areas  down  to  one,  I  would  say  that  trans- 
portation is  a  very  high  priority. 

I  believe,  also,  that  to  insure  that  the  limited  resources  of  the  com- 
munity used  properly  for  the  elderly,  that  they  be  channeled  through 
senior  citizens'  centers.  The  elderly,  if  they  need  assistance,  can  turn  to 
the  center  as  an  information  and  referral  location.  We  advocate  for  the 
senior  citizens'  center,  which  can  serve  as  the  hub  of  activities  from 
which  can  stem  all  the  programs  which  can  be  made  available  to  them, 
as  well  as  provide  information  and  referral  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  have  just  one  other  question. 

In  your  prepared  statement  you  put  great  stress  on  the  ratio  ot 
Federal  and  State  funds  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  State 
plans  and  indicated  you  were  unhappy  about  the  75  Federal,  25  State, 
and  hoped  that  it  be  90  Federal  and  10  State.  Now  what  do  I  say 
when  people  say  "We  ought  not  to  have  all  that  help  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government,  State  governments  ought  to  be  assuming  more 
of  these  responsibilities  if  we  are  to  take  States'  rights  seriously  ? 
What  would  you  say  to  that  kind  of  criticism  ? 

Mr.  Overgaard.  In  presenting  the  brief  overview  on  the  demographic 
data  and  pointing  out  that  the  small  tax  base  the  State  has,  I  was 
attempting  to  point  out  that  there  are  not  sufficient  fund  resources  to 
support  all  that  is  required  within  the  State.  Consequently,  m  order 
to  expand  the  activities  and  the  functions  of  the  agency  that  has 
the  prime  responsibility,  for  aging  programs  we  will  be  unable  to 
come  up  with  an  additional  $41,666  to  earn  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  agency.  This  means 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  expand  our  staff,  as  AOA  desires, 
to  provide  technical  and  specialist  personnel  that  can  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  communities  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
their  programs  and  activities. 

Until  this  year  Idaho  received  about  $160,000  average  :for  project 
grants.  This  has  been  increased  to  $346,000  for  project  grants  within 
the  State  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
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There  are  some  communities  thai  cannot  raise  the  60/40  ratio  for 
the  second  year  and  50/50  for  the  third  year  and  beyond  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  amount  of  resources  to  nice!  .-ill  of  the  needs. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  if  this  ratio  was  a  75/25  match  and  remained 
this  way  throughout  the  entire  years  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  could  insure  program  continuation.  This  would  provide  for 
more  opportunities  for  the  elderly  within  the  community  and  we 
wouldn't  be  placing  a  big  burden  each  year  upon  the  projects  to 
struggle  hard  soliciting  funds  and  fund  raising  activities  so  they  can 
come  up  with  the  income-matohing  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  welcoming  my  good  friend  Wil  Overgaard,  I  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  inform  my  chairman,  who  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  is  a  part-time  recruiter  for  Fighting  Irish  in  his  home  district, 
that  they  missed  one  of  the  great  football  players.  Wil  Overgaard  is 
one  of  Idaho's  football  greats. 

Mr.  Brademas.  He  looks  to  be  still  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  you  made  a  good  point,  Wil,  in  the  limited 
tax  base  Idaho  has  to  support  this  type  of  program. 

The  record  should  also  reflect,  as  part  of  your  description,  where  you 
mentioned  16.7  percent  of  the  State  is  privately  owned,  approximately 
64  percent  is  federally  owned,  so  the  Federal  Government  does  have  a 
very  large  investment  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  investment  which,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  produce  the  kind  of  wealth  for  the  support  of  these 
programs. 

I  would  also  note  in  response  to  your  comments  on  the  limited  trans- 
portation facilities  available,  that  we  did  have  the  testimony  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  "before  our 
subcommittee  a  few  days  ago,  describing  a  number  of  experiments 
underway,  including  several  that  he  explained  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, that  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  elderly  people  who'live  in 
rural  communities  and  small  communities,  that  do  not  have  a  public 
transportation  system.  Hopefully,  out  of  these  pilot  projects  will 
develop  some  models  that  can  be  adapted  to  communities  in  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  describe,  if  you  would,  in  elaborating  on  some 
of  your  comments,  the  progress  we  are  making  in  Idaho,  if  any,  in  terms 
of  establishing  community  programs.  There  is  a  fine  program  that  is 
operated  under,  with  limited  funding,  here  in  Pocatello.  We  have  them 
In  other  communities  in  the  State.  We  are  attempting  to  develop  pro- 
grams in  some  of  the  smaller  communities,  as  I  think  we  will  hear  about 
later  today. 

Could  you  give  us  kind  of  an  overview  of  the  trends  and  some  of  the 
obstacles  you  see  to  getting  programs  and  centers  in  all  of  the  places 
where  they  are  needed  and  can  serve. 

Mr.  Overgaard.  At  the  present  time  there  are  20  projects  funded 
through  the  Idaho  Office  on  Aging.  These  projects  are  operating  in  23 
of  the  44  counties,  and  in  35  local  communities  throughout  the  State. 
The  difficulty  which  we  have  in  working  and  getting  programs  estab- 
lished is  that  the  communities  are  not  fully  aware  of  their  responsibili- 
ties nor  are  they  aware  of  the  number  of  elderly  living  within  a  com- 
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munity.  It's  interesting  to  us  who  go  out  in  the  communities  that  when 
we  talk  to  them  about  senior  citizens'  programs,  and  we  state  the 
number  of  people  65  and  above,  60  and  above,  55  and  above,  what  the 
basic  income  is  for  that  area,  and  statistics  about  the  elderly,  we  are 
more  knowledgeable  than  the  local  officials. 

We  feel  that  within  the  next  2  years  we  will  have  provided  the 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  communities  within  the  principal  locations 
of  the  State  with  an  opportunity  to  have  senior  citizens'  programs.  We 
will,  if  the  funding  stays  at  the  level  provided  this  year,  in  1972  and 
if  it  remains  at  this  same  level  in  1973, 1974,  and  1975,  we  will  be  able, 
within  2  years,  to  have  provided  the  opportunity  for  all  the  elderly  of 
the  State"  of  Idaho  to  participate  in  the  programs  that  are  available 
to  them,  both  from  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  these  funds  go  to  other  areas  than  into 
title  III  project  funds,  we  would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  make  this 
type  of  headway. 

The  obstacle  we  have  had  in  the  State,  is  first  of  all,  financial,  be- 
cause there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  all  communities. 
There  is  now,  unless  the  fund  emphasis  will  have  to  be  on  a  regional 
planning  structure.  This  emphasis  will  not  provide  the  full  oppor- 
tunities for  senior  citizens  as  intended.  It  took  7  years  for  AOA  to 
find  out  that  there  was  not  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the  State  agen- 
cies with  a  professional  staff  and  then,  now,  the  bill,  the  administra- 
tion bill,  seems  to  emphasize  increased  administrative  units  at  local 
levels  to  do  what  the  State  agencies  were  unable  to  do  at  the  State 
level.  This  does  not  make  sense  to  us,  particularly  when  we  have  not 
yet  provided  an  opportunity  for  all  communities  of  the  State  to  have 
programs  or  even  be  aware  of  aging  programs. 

Perhaps  in  5  or  6  years  this  concept  may  be  feasible  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  but  now  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  don't  know  if  I  answered  your 
question  or  not. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  assume  that  what  you  are  saying  is  that  pretty  much 
of  what  happens  in  the  future  dependson  identifiable  and  fairly  high 
and  predictable  level  of  Federal  supervision. 

Mr.  Overgaard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  you  will  convey  to  Mrs. 
Pell  our  greetings. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Overgaard. 

Our  next  witness  is  Rev.  Jack  Viggers,  director  of  Eastern  Idaho 
Social  Services  on  Aging. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEV.  JACK  VIGGEKS,  DXEECTOE,  EASTERN  IDAHO 
SOCIAL  SEEYIC'ES  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Brademas.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  you. 

Reverend  Viggers.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hansen,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  I  have  been 
►ciated  with  the  funded  aging  program  now  for  the  last  4  years 
i]i  the  Idaho  Falls  area.  For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  executive 
director  of  that  program,  and  the  program  is  funded  through  funds 
received  from  the  Administration  on  Aging,  in  part;  in  part,  through 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services,  Program  65  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  and  in  part  through  local  initiative  funds. 
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The  particular  mandate  under  which  we  function  has  been  to  id<  n 
tify  the  concerns  of  the  senior  citizens  of  Bonneville  County,  and 
then  create  programs  which  speak  to  those  concerns,  and  also  to  assist 
senior  citizens  to  mobilize  other  kinds  of  community  resources  which 
can  improve  their  particular  living  situation. 

A  senior  citizen  in  the  past  has  not  been  a  vvvy  militant  kind  of 
advocate  for  his  own  causes.  They  have  accepted  a  kind  of  second -class 
citizenship,  and  they  have  done  it  without  much  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganized complaint.  At  least  in  our  particular  situation  I  know  this 
is  true. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1005  and 
programs  became  available  to  the  senior  citizens  of  Bonneville  County 
in  1969  that  situation  began  to  change. 

Slowly  at  first,  but  now  that  increasing  vehemence,  these  senior  citi- 
zens are  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  service  delivery  sys- 
tem which  was  designed,  to  serve  young  wage  earners  and  their 
families  and  which  ignored  their  specialized  needs. 

More  particularly,  I  find  that  senior  citizens  are  not  willing  to  see 
their  options  eroded  away.  They  are  insisting  that  their  age  and  their 
poverty  should  not  be  the  major  factors  controlling  their  style  of  life. 

As  far  as  they  are  physically  able,  they  say,  "We  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  what  we  want  to  do."  They  say,  "We  ought  to  be  able  to  exercise 
options  as  to  where  we  live,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  places  we 
need  to  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  friends  and  generosity 
of  neighbors." 

They  are  saying  that  "the  services  which  we  need  ought  to  be  located 
in  places  which  suit  our  convenience,  rather  than  the  convenience  of 
those  persons  who  purvey  those  services." 

It  seems  to  me  that  senior  citizens  are  raising  some  very  legitimate 
issues  for  which  specific  remedies  should  be  found  and  time  is  a  very 
fleeting  commodity  for  them.  They  can't  afford  to  wait.  They  want 
quick  action  and  they  deserve  quick  action.  And  they  need  massive 
effort  to  corect  past  inequities  and  to  prevent  more  inequities  in  the 
future. 

The  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as  contained  in 
H.R.  12017,  are  generally  responsive,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  express 
needs  of  older  Americans.  For  those  I  would  like  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

However,  in  the  case  of  one  very  high  priority  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  has  been  less  responsive.  A  continuing  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference reports  that  I  read  was  the  call  for  a  separate  Administration 
on  Aging,  one  that  functions  directly  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  pressing  needs  of  older  Americans  add  substantial 
credibility  to  that  request,  I  think. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  which  we  who  work  in  older  aging 
programs  and  the  aging  Americans  themselves  face,  is  that  for  the 
most  part  they  are  invisible.  National  attention  needs  to-be  drawn  to 
their  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  concentrated  effort  over  a  3-year 
period  ought  to  be  provided,  at  least  that  much. 

After  3  years'  time  it  might  be  able  to  absorb  that  agency  into  an 
existing  department,  provided  that  in  that  time  it  has  achieved  suffi- 
cient stature  so  that  it  does  not  become  lost  in  this  absorption  process. 
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An  Administration  on  Aging,  which  reports  to  the  Department  of 
HEW.  might  be  able  to  obtain  this  high  visibility  factor  which  is 
urgently  needed  by  aging  programs.  But  that  same  Administration 
on  Aging  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  for  success. 

The  issue  is,  do  we  really  intend  to  do  something  creatively  to  ease 
the  burden  of  aging,  or  are  we  going  to  look  upon  aging  programs  as 
simply  another  part  of  a  welfare  system.  Because  the  senior  citizens 
with  whom  I  have  contact  are  generally  not  interested  in  welfare.  They 
are  not  looking  for  welfare.  They  simply  want  their  full  citizenship 
affirmed,  they  want  their  special  'interests  served  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  other  special  interests  are  served  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  administers 
programs  which  are  of  interest  to  older  Americans,  but  other  depart- 
ments administer  programs  as  well.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  can  serve  their  specialized  housing  needs,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  can  assist  them  in  achieving  low-cost 
transportation  to  meet  their  needs,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
help  to  assure  their  need  for  low-cost  meals  is  met,  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  exert  special  effort  to  enable  part-time  employment  for 
those  who  want  part-time  employment  and  who  are  physically  able  to 
work. 

Throughout  the  entire  Government  there  are  agencies  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  services  which  are  needed  by  older  Amer- 
icans, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prime  task  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  must  be  to  mobilize  these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
senior  citizen. 

We  ask  simply  that  the  machinery  which  is  established  be  estab- 
lished in  a  manner  which  insures  this  operation  will  be  as  effective  for 
the  benefit  of  senior  citizens  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

In  the  main,  I'm  very  supportive  of  the  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  this  H.K.  12017.  The  provisions  authorizing  con- 
struction of  multipurpose  facilities,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  particularly 
important  one.  It's  one  that  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  and  it  ought  to  be  funded  at  an  adequate  level.  An  essential 
element  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  senior  citizens  is  an  attractive 
center,  one  which  is  conveniently  located  and  one  in  which  a  broad 
range  of  services  can  be  offered,  under  one  roof  in  one  place.  When 
one's  strength  begins  to  diminish,  the  conservation  of  strength  becomes 
a  very  serious  concern  and  need. 

Now,  as  the  director  of  an  aging  program,  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  levels  of  Federal  assistance  which  can  be  made  available 
to  those  programs  and  I'm  also  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
assistance  is  delivered  to  us  who  are  in  the  direct  program  system. 

Assistance  coming  to  us  in  our  particular  situation  from  their  dif- 
ferent directions  and  in  three  different  ways,  I  think  we're  in  a  position 
to  offer  some  subjective  kinds  of  opinion-comment  on  them. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  presently,  and  under  the  proposed 
amendments,  would  continue  funding  through  the  State  office  on  aging. 
Onr  relationship  with  that  office  has  been  excellent.  We  have  no  com- 
plaint whatsoever.  They  have  been  supportive  of  us  and  our  program 
development.  They  have  given  us  good  access  to  assistance,  but  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  very  small  funding  levels  which  they  have  have  per- 
mitted only  very  small  programs  bo  be  developed. 

Because  it  is  a  State  office  on  aging,  there,  is  a  great  tendency  to 
spend  the  resources  as  broadly  as  possible  to  get  as  broad  a  coverage 
over  the  State  as  they  possibly  can.  Well,  when  you  spend  Limited  re 
sources  and  spread  them  so  thinly,  the  impact  is  limited,  also.  I  (end 
to  resist  programs  which  are  established  Oil  a  competitive  basis,  be- 
cause very  often  people  with  very  real  needs  who  have  ineffective 
advocates  are  not  able  to  receive  the  benefits  of  those  programs.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  competitive  application  process  we  go  through 
with  GEO,  does  have  the  virtue,  at  least,  of  making  significant  fund- 
ing available  to  those  who  are  able  to  latch  onto  it. 

So  my  feel  inns  are  mixed  as  to  how  best  the  Federal  funding  should 
come.  As  local  communities  and  local  units  of  government  assume  more 
active  responsibility  for  the  senior  citizen  services,  formula  grants 
then  might  be  ray  effective.  It  might  be  a  very  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  deliver  substantial  help,  even  though  the  funds  might  be  limited. 
In  our  part  of  Idaho  local  units  of  government  have  been  particularly 
unresponsive.  We  receive  lots  of  encouragement,  lots  of  handshaking 
and  good  comment  from  public  officials,  but  no  money. 

Therefore,  until  these  people  are  willing  to  exert  tangible  effort,  I 
would  not  like  to  see  local  units  of  government  given  any  control,  what- 
soever, over  aging  funds.  If  they  want  to  put  money  in  the  pot  then 
we'll  talk  to  them  about  money. 

A  very  valuable  requirement  contained  in  H.R.  13925  ought  to  be 
considered,  I  think,  in  this  regard.  I  refer  to  the  strong  emphasis  in 
that  bill,  for  the  development  of  State  plans  and  State  agencies.  I  think 
this  is  important.  I  think  that  lack  of  a  strong  requirement  for  plan- 
ning in  the  H.R.  12017  is  a  weakness,  but  to  make  the  prime  vehicle 
for  planning  an  agency  or  unit  of  general  purpose,  government  would 
not  be  as  productive,  I  think,  as  an  independent  agency  could  be.  Such 
an  agency  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  develop  strong  community 
support  and  to  mobilize  other  kinds  of  resources  in  addition  to  public 
funds. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  community  interest  in  the  pro- 
grams we  administer.  The  value  of  volunteer  time  and  materials  which 
have  come  into  this  program  have  equaled  or  surpassed  the  levels  of 
Federal  support  which  we  have  received. 

That  support  that  has  not  been  matched  by  local  taxing  units.  I  urge 
you — what  is  needed  is  a  radical  readjustment  of  priorities.  We  need 
to  look  at  it  differently  than  we  have  in  the  past.  We  don't  need  to 
intensify  the  sort  of  welfare  approach  to  senior  citizens'  centers.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  you  place  these  programs  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  status  quo  or  to  make  these 
potentially  or  actually  instruments  of  political  advantage. 

The  senior  citizens  have  been  used  for  far  too  long,  and  at  this  point 
in  time,  they  deserve  a  little  special  consideration. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those  provocative  and 
stimulating  statements. 

I  have  just  a  few  questions.  I  noted  you  said  until  a  local  unit  of 
government  were  willing  to  invest  some  tax  funds  in  the  programs  for 
the  aging,  you  felt  that  local  units  should  not  be  controlling  those 
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programs— if  I  don't  misrepresent  what  yon  said.  Would  you  make 
the  "same  point  with  respect  to  State  government? 

Reverend  Viggers.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  that  the  State  governments 
should  be  making  contributions  to  these  programs.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  State  legislature  has  not  been  more  responsive  in 
this  area.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  I  think  they  will 
be  encouraged  in  subsequent  sessions. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  greater  attention  paid  by 
State  legislators,  as  well  as  by  those  in  Washington,  for  the  need  to 
invest  State  tax  dollars  in  such  programs. 

I'm  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  very  often  people  complain,  as 
you  have  just  done,  that  people  want  programs  but  no  money  seems  to 
be  available.  The  money  has  to  come  from  some  place.  There  is  money 
in  the  State,  just  as  there  is  money  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  have  just  one  other  question. 

You  were  suggesting,  I  think,  your  sympathy  with  proposals  that 
have  come  to  our  subcommittee  to  establish  an  Office  of  the  Aging  m 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in  order  to  give  greater  visibility 
to  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  your  point. 

In  1965,  as  you  are  aware,  Congress,  in  passing  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  mandated  the  establishment  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  precisely 
that  objective,  mainly  to  give  high  visibility  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  in  the  executive  branch,  and  some  of  us  have  been  distressed  to 
see  under  both  administrations,  efforts  to  downgrade,  as  we  see  it,  the 
role  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Now  while  I  am,  therefore,  sympathetic  to  your  point,  I  would 
invite  you  to  comment  on  the  following  proposition:  that  it's  not 
enough  to  give  attention  to  where  you  locate  the  agency,  although  that 
is  very  important,  but  the  agency  has  to  have  some  money  over  which 
to  preside  if  it's  going  to  be  able  to  have  effective  influence.  So  that 
one  might  well  have  somebody  in  charge  of  aging  programs  for  Fed- 
eral Government  located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  but 
if  you  give  him  no  more  money  than  we  have  given  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging,  and  the  Administration  on  the  Aging,  he  might  not  be  that 
much  better,  nor  might  the  elderly  be  that  much  better  off. 

I  would  invite  you  to  comment  on  that. 

Reverend  Viggers.  I  would  do  so. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  problem  in  developing  significant  pro- 
grams and  in  giving  this  high  visibility  necessary  to  the  Nation's  be- 
coming aware  of  the  problems  of  senior  citizens,  has  been  just  that — 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  money  available  to  do  the  job,  and 
changing  the  location  of  the  office  without  substantially  increasing  the 
funds  available  would  do  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  von,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  welcome  my  long-time  friend,  Reverend  Viggers,  to  our  subcom- 
mittee and  commend  his  very  effective  contribution  to  these  programs 
as  director  in  Idaho  Falls.  In  days  earlier  he  and  I  and  some  others 
joined  in  trying  to  implement  a  unique  idea  that  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  Inter-Agencv  Council,  which  helped  to  bring 
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into  being  the  Eastern  Idaho  A-gency,  of  which  Reverend  Viggen  ls 
the  Director.  Its  very  reassuring  to  see  some  of  these  dreams  come 
(rue.  and  although,  as  you  noted.  I  he  problems  have  not  all  been  solved, 
progress  lias  been  ra1  her  significant. 

I  think  I  can  predict  with  some  confidence  that  some  statements 
that  you  made  very  clearly,  very  pointedly,  will  he  quoted  frequently 
by  our  chairman  during  the  course  of  future  hearings  at  his  public 
comments  on  these  issues,  having  traveled  with  him  and  worked  with 
him  on  legislation  such  as  this,  I  know  of  his  strong  interest  in  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  State  and  local  responsibility  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  demonstrated  willingness,  with  dollars  and  resources,  to 
make  a  contribution. 

I  would  also  concur  with  your  observation  and  with  the  chairman, 
about  the  importance,  not  only  of  the  placing  of  the  Office  of  Aging, 
but  of  the  land  of  support  it  gets,  not  only  in  terms  of  leadership  from 
those  who  are  in  positions  of  political  leadership,  but  in  terms  of  sup- 
port with  dollars,  which  is  a  joint  Executive  and  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope,  and  I  think  I  can  predict  with  some  assurance, 
that  the  Congress  will  appropriate  the  budget  that  this  administration 
has  recommended,  in  the  amount  of  a  fivefold  increase  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  I  would  also  note  that  this  subcommittee,  and  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  its  chairman,  who  you  will  agree  is  very  ar- 
ticulate, was  a  large  factor  in  calling  attention  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
to  the  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  budgeted  amounts,  which  resulted  in 
supplemental  requests  for  appropriations. 

So  the  subcommittee  has  been  an  effective  instrument  in,  I  think, 
needling  the  executive  branch,  and  we  hope  it  can  be  effective  among 
our  colleagues  in  Congress  in  raising  on  the  scale  of  priorities,  some 
of  these  verv  important  programs. 

Let  me  direct  one  or  two  questions  to  your  comments  about  the  re- 
luctance of  local  government  to  become  involved  with  dollars. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  is  limited  to  the  State  of  Idaho  or  Idaho 
communities,  it's  pretty  well  nationwide. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  translate  what  you  term,  as 
the  good  wishes  from  those  in  positions  of  leadership  in  communities, 
into  the  kind  of  action  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  at  the  Federal 
level  in  this  legislation? 

Reverend  Viggers.  It  seems  to  me  first  of  all  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  priorities.  We  can  find  money  for  the  kinds  of  things  we  want  to  do, 
we  feel  are  important  for  local  communities  to  do.  Traditional  respon- 
sibilities in  local  communities  are,  for  the  most  part,  met — it's  very  dif- 
ficult to  change  our  view  of  what  local  community  responsibility  is. 
It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  some  impetus  to  change  in  the  priority 
system,  might  be  made  through  such  things  as  how  the  proposed  inte- 
grated grant  process  would  work.  It  might  be  very  interesting^  for 
example,  to  put  a  special  condition  on  a  sewer  grant,  that  certain  kinds 
of  senior  citizens'  projects  would  have  to  be  funded  as  well.  If  you 
want  to  build  the  sewer,  why,  do  something  for  the  old  folks. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  senior  citizens  wTho  are  in  the  eastern  Idaho  area, 
particularly  Idaho  Falls,  as  I  understand  it,  were  ultimately  success- 
ful, I  think  instrumental,  as  I  would  note,  in  securing  the  authorization 
of  the  creation  of  the  housing  authority  in  that  community.  Has  that 
not  been  true  ?  How  did  that  happen  ? 
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Reverend  Viggers.  That  was  a  very  interesting  process,  Congress- 
man Hansen.  They  went  through  all  the  machinery  and  finally  marched 
on  the  courthouse.  That's  the  way  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question  which  I  think  relates 
to  the  priority  and  action  at  the  political  level. 

There  is  a  theme  that  runs  throughout  these  hearings,  and  I  think  it 
runs  throughout  the  White  House  Conferences,  and  other  conferences 
including  the  Senior  Citizens'  Seminars  that  I  sponsor  annually  in  the 
major  communities  of  my  district.  Among  the  greatest  needs  is  a  need 
that  almost  overrides  some  of  these  material  requirements.  It  is  a 
need  to  contribute  in  some  meaningful  way  to  society,  to  put  to  good 
use  this  treasury  of  talents  and  experience  and  dedication  that  we  have 
in  our  older  citizens.  Reference  is  frequently  made  to  our  society  as 
one  that  glorifies  youth,  and  I  think  this  is  largely  true.  We  are 
enamored  with  young  people  and  things  young  people  do.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  18-year-old  vote  than  about  the  over  65-year- 
old  vote,  which  I  think  it  will  be  five  times  as  great  in  terms  of  active 
votes  at  the  polls.  But  for  those  of  us  who  have  positions  of  leadership, 
who  have  a  platform  and  can  speak  cut,  those  in  positions  such  as  you 
hold,  those  who  have  other  responsibilities,  how  can  we  help  to  shape 
public  attitudes  in  a  way  that  will  give  due  respect  to  and  place  a  high 
value  on  onr  older  citizens,  so  that  the  ways  can  be  found  to  make  use 
in  a  very  meaningful  way,  of  the  talents  they  have  to  contribute? 

Reverend  Viggers.  In  response  to  your  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it's  a  problem — it's  a  cultural  problem  as  much  as  anything  else.  We 
have  been  talking  a  great  deal  now  about  the  possibility  of  such  things 
as  foster  grandparents  program  and  other  retired  programs,  and  it 
is  questionable  in  my  mind  as  to  how  effective  these  programs  are  going 
to  be  to  provide  that  kind  of  productive  outlet  for  senior  citizens.  Our 
culture  says  that  a  working  man,  a  person  who  does  a  good  job  and  who 
is  productive,  p-ets  paid  a  wage.  When  you're  past  the  time  when  you're 
paid  a  wage,  then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  retire  on  a  pension  and  the 
pension  ought  to  be  adequate  to  meet  your  needs. 

I  think  the  problem  is  that  we  have  not  prepared  people  adequately 
for  retirement.  We  need  to  encourage  people  in  their  working  produc- 
tive years  to  take  active  parts  in  voluntary  activities,  to  develop  the 
talents  which  will  serve  them  well  in  the  years  in  which  they  have  more 
time  to  enter  into  creative,  voluntary  activity. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  it  seems  a  tremendous  waste  that  indus- 
try will,  for  example,  provide  expensive  management-level  personnel 
to  direct  or  to  work  in  community  projects,  and  the  man  who  works  on 
the  loading  dock,  he  works  9  to  5  and  he  goes  home  and  management 
does  not  reallv  encourage  him  to  participate  in  community  activities. 
The  upper  echelon  management,  they're  trained  for  retirement;  the 
majority  of  the  workers  are  not. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Thank  you  again,  Reverend  Viggers.  This  has  been 
most  helpful. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Perry  Swisher,  director,  special  educational 
services,  Idaho  State  University. 

While  the  witness  is  taking  the  chair,  I  observe  that  the  State  of 
Idaho  is  very  fortunate  in  that  it  has  not  only  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Hansen  in  the  field  of  aging,  but  also  that  of  your  Sena- 
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tor,  Senator  Frank  Church,  who,  as  you  know,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  A.ging.  So  you  are 
well   represented  in  this  respect  in  both  the  Senate  and  I  low 
Representatives. 

STATEMENT   OF   PERRY   SWISHER,    DIRECTOR,    SPECIAL   EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES,  IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr,  Swisher. 

Mr.  Swisher.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hansen,  ladies  and  gentlemanj  as 

a  preface  for  these  remarks  last  year  I  did  have  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  the  Senate  committee  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  White 
Plouse  Conference  on  Aging,  and  worked  most  especially  with  some  of 
the  Indian  people  from  some  of  the  Western  States  and  their  input  into 
that  Conference.  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Conference  and  was  most  im- 
pressed with  the  recommendations  that  came  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  public  policy  and  problems  of  the 
aging,  first  as  to  short-term  policies : 

No.  1,  in  order  that  a  lack  of  funds  or  initiative  at  the  State  level 
not  foreclose  local  effort,  in  order  that  local  contribution  may  be  made 
where  it  does  exist,  and  in  order  that  State  programs  may  cover  wide 
areas  where  that  is  preferable,  any  Federal  program  for  the  aging 
should  be  so  flexible  that  matching  in  all  kinds  of  contributions  below 
this  Federal  level  may  come  from  any  level,  and  further,  there  should 
be  no  strictly  State  level  matching  requirement  higher  than  10  per- 
cent at  this  point  in  time  in  any  new  program. 

No.  2,  the  availability  of  existing  and  future  food  distribution  pro- 
grams should  be  radically  broadened,  especially  by  not  denying  par- 
ticipation to  those  needy  aged  persons  who,  because  of  the  extended 
family  customs  in  the  American  Indian  and  Mexican- American  cul- 
tures, and  the  broken  families  of  low-income  people,  happen  to  live 
with  other  people. 

No.  3,  based  on  our  experience  in  southern  Idaho's  program.  I 
strongly  urge  the  expansion  of  adult  basic  education,  including  the 
instruction  of  English  as  a  second  language. 

No.  4,  the  housing  policies  that  tend  arbitrarily  to  segregate  the 
aging  should  be  deemphasized.  I  favor  the  option  of  mixed  housing 
for  the  older  people  who  like  children  and  people  different  from  them- 
selves and  community  activities  generally. 

No.  5,  dispatch-busing  is  proving  to  be  a  good  low-cost  solution  to 
the  deterioration  of  public  transportation.  Strong  emphasis  should 
be  made  for  its  institution  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  older  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  city. 

Pocatello,  here,  25  percent  of  our  elderly  people  are  without  any 
form  of  transportation  and  nearly  75  percent,  by  our  estimate,  would 
directly  benefit  by  the  inauguration  of  a  public  transportation  system. 

Those  are  short-term  recommendations. 

LONG    TERM 


No.  1,  no  generation  of  Americans  should  grow  up  with  a  belief 
that  education  ends  at  a  given  age  or,  conversely,  that  the  interruption 
of  education  is  bad  per  se. 
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Xo.  2,  diversities  instead  of  uniformities,  is  essential  to  health.  Ex- 
tended family  patterns  of  minority  cultures  should  not  be  discouraged, 
and  the  family  unit-in-the-box  pattern  of  our  dominant  culture  should 
not  be  discouraged  economically  from  finding  other  options. 

No.  3,  no  generation  of  Americans  should  reach  old  age  again 
unassured  when  they  get  there  that  the  amenities  will  be  there. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Swisher.  On  very  short 
compass  I  think  you  have  touched  most  effectively  and  lucidly  on 
some  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  elderly  and  have 
brought  some  new  perspectives. 

Let  me  ask  you,  as  a  country  boy  of  Indiana,  about  the  meaning  of 
one  of  the  phrases  vou  used.  What  does  "dispatch  busing"  mean? 

Mr.  Swisher.  It  doesn't  mean  a  damned  thing  in  Idaho  because 
we  don't  have  it. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  would  it  mean  if  you  had  it? 

Mr.  Swisher.  In  a  community  like  Pocatello,  if  somebody  needed  a 
ride,  he  could  contact  a  central  point  and  from  that  central  point  the 
bus  would  receive  its  dispatch  orders  and  the  bus  would  go  to  the  place 
where  people  were  instead  of  going  to  fixed  stations  at  fixed  times. 
It's  proven  to  be  economical  and  is  working  in  the  black  in  several 
States.  It  was  encouraged,  I  think,  by  an  expert  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  possibly  with  some  help  from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  make  reference,  Mr.  Swisher,  to  problems  of  the 
needy  aged  in  the  American  Indian  and  Mexican- American  cultures. 
Can  you  comment  further  with  respect  to  the  problems  facing  the 
Indian  elderly,  for  example.  In  my  own  State  we  have  verv  few 
Indians,  but  here  in  Idaho,  you  have  two  major  reservations,  if  I  am 
correct  in  mv  understanding. 

What  problems  have  you  found  that  may  be  particularly  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Swisher.  One  very  serious  problem  is  that  programs  that  are 
quite  strictly  welfare  programs  tend  to  deal  in  money  or  commodities. 
Just  dropping  money  on  somebody  in  a  reservation  environment  is 
no  solution  to  a  problem.  In  their  society,  as  opposed  to  our  own,  the 
the  most  respected  person  is  the  oldest  person  in  the  family.  But  with 
that  respect  goes  an  obligation  so  that  not  only  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  that  old  person,  but  the  grandchildren  and  perhaps  the  nephews 
and  nieces  turn  to  that  old  person  for  help.  And  again,  as  distinct  from 
our  culture,  you  can't  really  quarrel  with  it  when  a  member  of  your 
family  has  a  need.  If  you  have  $10  and  a  grandchild  doesn't,  no  matter 
what  that  $10  gets  used  for,  the  old  person  loses  it  and  the  young 
person  gets  it.  So  traditional  forms  of  distributing  support  don't 
really  work  in  an  extended  family. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  alternative  are  you  suggesting? 

Mr.  Swisher.  I'm  suggesting  so  much  flexibility  that  the  people 
themselves,  the  tribes  themselves,  following  their  own  customs  and 
patterns,  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged  or  anv  other  sector  of  their  pop- 
ulation in  the  way  that  works  best,  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  from 
your  vantage  point  in  Washington,  or  even  from  ours  in  Pocatello.  to 
resolve  the  problems  as  well  as  the  tribes  themselves  can,  if  given  the 
option  and  resources. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Finally,  could  you  comment  further,  Mr.  Swisher. 
on  your  third  point,  that  has  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  adult  basic 
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education  for  people  who  are  not  Literate.  T<>  whom  do  von  have 
reference  in  Idaho  in  t his  reepecl  i 

Mr.  Swisher.  Adult  basic  education,  of  course,  has  come  to  pro- 
vide a  lot  more  than  Literacy.  A  lot  of  old  people  didn't  finish  public 

school,  didn't  even  finish  grade  school.  There  arc  other  people  who 
may  have  gone  to  secondary  school  at.  a  time  when  the  education  t\wy 
got  was  social.  The  effect  of  the  adult  basic  education  program  has 
been,  at  least  in  southern  Idaho,  to  extend  to  a  great  many  people  a 
service  that,  well,  it  would  seem  to  have,  I've  seen  it  have  absolutely 
rejuvenating  effect  on  people  who  didn't  know  what  they  could  do. 
People  in  this  room  have  worked  with  the  program  as  students  or  aids 
who,  as  a  result  of  that  program  have  gone  on  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  Pocatcllo  senior  citizens'  center,  have  gone  on  to  help 
create  new  opportunities  for  older  people.  They  have  had  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  in  their  own  homes  and  families  in  changing  the  priorities  of 
young  people  in  families  where  traditionally  education  for  money 
reasons  simply  had  no  priorities. 

It  has  been  a  great  stimulant.  The  English  as  a  second  language 
thing  applies  to  rapid  increase  in  the  settling  out  of  Mexican- 
Americans  from  the  migrant  stream.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  migrant 
stream  that  flows  up  from  Texas  and  California,  that  is  changing  a 
great  deal,  and  people  are  settling  out,  staying  all  year,  and  very  many 
of  them,  a  high  majority  of  them,  don't  have  competence  in  English.  I 
don't  know  where  else  to  turn  except  to  ABE  for  the  help  we  need  now. 

Thank  you.  -?f 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  the  last  point  and  note  that  the  emphasis  on 
education  doesn't  come  up  very  much.  I  think  it  ought  to  come  up 
more  frequently.  The  last  time  that  I  recall  in  our  hearing  a  point 
was  made  similar  to  your  testimony  was,  I  believe,  in  our  Chicago 
hearing  some  months  ago,  when  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity, 
urgency,  of  extending  educational  opportunities  for  older  persons. 

You  have  mentioned  adult  basic  education.  What  other  instruments 
or  institutions  do  you  think  can  be  usefully  employed  in  order  to 
enlarge  educational  opportunities,  for  continuing  education,  not  only 
for  those  who  have  the  requirement  for  the  basic  English,  as  you  point 
out,  but  those  who  just  want  to  keep  on  learning  ? 

Mr.  Swisher.  In  addition  to  the  work  that  Gordon  Jones  and  ABE 
have  done  to  help  us  in  eastern  Idaho,  we  were  privileged  to  have  a 
community  education  grant  these  past  few  years  through  the  Poca- 
tello  School  District. 

A  lot  of  older  people  have  made  good  use  of  that  community  edu- 
cation program,  and  it  has  taught  the  school  district  some  things 
they  needed  to  learn. 

f  think  the  greater  part  of  the  learning  process  right  now  has  to 
take  place  among  the  teachers  themselves,  as  the  educational  estab- 
lishment, and  in  the  political  establishment.  Because  we  are  a  uni- 
versity town,  we  live  with  this  notion  that  education  consists  of 
going  through,  say,  16  consecutive  years  of  school  and  getting  a  de- 
gree and  then  you  are  educated  and  you  can  get  a  better  job  because 
of  it.  That  not  only  isn't  true,  but  it's  harmful,  and  the  notion  that 
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that  constitutes  education  is  harmful.  I  don't  talk  to  many  people 
older  than  I  am  who  don't  know  it,  and  I  also  don't  talk  to  many 
people  who  don't  regret  that  they  didn't  know  it  earlier. 

Education  consisting  of  putting  30  kids  in  a  classroom  and  talking 
to  them,  is  passe.  An  education  consisting  of  earning  a  baccalaureate 
degree  and  demanding  a  better  job  because  of  it,  is  going  to  be  passe, 
if  it  is  not  already.  And  the  thought  that  education  is  meant  for  chil- 
dren, I  think,  is  also  passe.  So  I  think  you  just  have  to  change  your 
ideas  about  education,  and  quit  thinking  it  is  something  that  a  pro- 
fession has  proprietorship  over.  A  good  deal  of  education  takes  place 
in  this  room  every  week  and  we  don't  call  it  education. 

We  did  obtain,  Mr.  Hansen,  as  you  know,  an  experimental  grant 
to  get  ACTION  volunteers.  I  think  it's  very  important.  I  see  all  kinds 
of  changes  happening  in  the  Peace  Corps.  It  looks  as  if  they  are 
going  to  be  phased  down  and  out.  But  the  outgrowth  of  it,  of  the 
volunteer  program,  is  the  fact  that  you  can  take  the  idealism  of  the 
young  people  and  professional  resources  of  the  university  and  plug 
them  into  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged group,  and  you  can  do  great  things  with  that  energy,  vital- 
ity, and  idealism.  It's  a  new  direction.  I  hope  it  doesn't  founder,  be- 
cause VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  seem  to  be  falling  off  on  either  side. 
The  concept  behind  the  ACTION  approach  is  so  sound.  We  have  only 
liad  our  volunteers  for  not  8  weeks  yet,  and  it's  a  fairly  exciting  thing 
to  see  what  happens  to  these  kids,  and  it's  also  beginning  to  be 
exciting,  although  that  takes  longer,  to  see  what  happens  when  those 
volunteers  go  back  to  the  campuses  and  get  their  academic  evaluations 
from  the  professors  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  field.  This  is  a  vital 
kind  of  change  that  can  hurt  nobody,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
allows  that  new  baby  to  grow  up.  I  think  it's  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  you  elaborate  further  on  this  question,  point 
No.  4  in  your  short-term  goals  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  grow- 
ing evidence  and  reflects  a  theme  that  we  hear  also,  in  the  subcom* 
mittee,  that  is  the  archaic  and  outdated  and  unrealistic  idea  that  in 
housing  we  should  segregate  in  a  separate  community  the  elderly 
people  ? 

Mr.  Swisher.  Well,  it  might  be  best  to  start,  maybe,  at  the  nursing 
home  first.  I  don't  think  Pocatello  is  different.  If  you  go  to  look  to  see 
where  our  nursing  homes  are,  they  are  where  the  people  ain't.  It  says 
a  lot  about  the  attitude  of  society,  based  on  productivity  and  com- 
petition, when  it  gets  to  how  it  regards  older  people.  That  tells  me 
more  than  any  policy  statements,  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  building 
where  it  is  quiet  but  really  what  makes  it  quiet  is  that  we're  not  there. 
We  built  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  woman  who  grew  tulips  and  petunias, 
and  carrots  and  onions  all  her  life,  can't  even  go  outside;  or  a  man 
who  may  have  been  around  horses  a  his  life  never  sees  a  horse. 

We  built  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  who  fixed  every  car  in  the  neigh- 
borhood never  sees  another  car  again.  It's  wrong  and  bad. 

It  goes  to  our  concept  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  I  think  with  the 
best  of  intentions  projects  like  the  one  in  Pocatello — that  is  a  very  good 
project — ou^ht  not  to  be  the  end  of  our  project.  We  should  evolve  into 
a  project  where  younger  people  are  around  older  people,  and  where 
older  people  can  concern  themselves  about  their  problems. 
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I  think,  boo,  that  we  have  some  sentimental  attitudes.  Vm  fast  grow- 
ing old,  so  Vm  fast  growing  ou1  of  them,  \n\i  we  think  elderly  people 
want  to  be  protected  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  when  it's  an  ob- 
servable fact  that  only  the  older  people  can  handle  such  things  knowing 
that  each  new  crisis  isn't  the  end  of  everything.  The  general  practice 
of  isolating  old  people  from  what's  happening  is  had  for  them,  ob- 
viously. And  it's  also  had  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  1  might  observe,  Mr.  Swisher,  I  think  that  you  have 
made  that  point  about  the  importance  of  not  isolating  older  people 
from  the  rest  of  society  more  tellingly  than  any  other  witness  before 
our  subcommittee.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  some  significance  in 
that  respect,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  includes  older 
Americans  legislation,  but  also  includes  preschool  programs,  child  day 
care  centers,  and  related  legislation.  So  that  Mr.  Hansen  and  I  are 
concerned  not  only  about  nursing  homes,  but  also  about  nurseries,  and 
about  the  full  gambit  of  human  experience.  I  think  I'm  accurate  in 
saying  that  we  have  been  fascinated  to  see  that  what  we  learn  about 
what  happens  to  people  at  one  stage  of  their  lives  has  real  importance 
for  what  happens  to  people  later  in  their  lives. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony  in  general  and  in  particular  for 
that  last  point  that  you  made. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Cecil  Sandberg. 

Senator  Sandberg,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CECIL  SANDBERG,  FORMER  IDAHO  STATE 

LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  Sandberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr.  Hansen.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here  and  speak  to  you.  We  are  pretty  well  neighbors. 

I  have  given  a  short  resume  of  what  my  thinking  is  and  what  I  think 
important  to  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  enlarge  a  little  bit  on 
one  or  two  other  phase  here  in  an  oral  presentation. 

In  the  matters  of  problems  of  the  aging,  I  think  finance  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  all  concerned  with.  We  have  approximately  a  little 
less  than  70,000  people  in  Idaho  who  are  past  the  age  of  65,  and  I 
find  that  the  average  of  the  people  with  regards  to  their  wealth  and 
their  means  is  about  the  same  as  nationally,  that  about  10  percent 
are  considered  to  be  somewhat  wealthy,  about  15  percent  are  well 
off,  25  percent  figure  they  can  just  about  get  by  on  what  they  have, 
and  the  other  50  percent  are  at  the  poverty  level  or  even  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Inflation  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  that  is  interfering  the  most  with 
our  older  people  in  Idaho,  and  also  with  those  who  are  on  any  fixed 
income. 

The  medical  costs,  hospital  costs,  nursing  home  costs,  drugs,  the 
spiraling  Costs  of  everything,  due  to  inflation,  has  in  many  cases 
taken  the  little  reserve  many  of  the  older  people  have  had,  and  often- 
times a  catastrophic  or  serious  illness  affects  the  people  who  then 
find  that  they  are  broke.  It  takes  everything  they  have  and  then 
they  have  to  go  back  to  charity,  which  is  embarrassing  to  most  of  our 
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American  people,  because  most  of  them  are  of  the  old  pioneer  stock 
and  are  very  independent. 

They  don't  like  to  go  back  and  ask  and  plead  poverty  to  anyone* 

In  regards  to  housing,  in  talking  to  people  throughout  the  State,  and 
at  our  meetings  we  have  held  following  the  White  House  Conference, 
we  find  that  most  of  the  older  people  would  rather  live  in  their  own 
homes  rather  than  be  institutionalized  in  nursing  homes  or  hospitals 
or  care  centers  of  that  type. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pride  in  homeowner  ship,  and  a  result  of  this 
pride,  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  stay  in  their  home,  that  they  would 
like  to  have  certain  adjustments  brought  about  in  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral level  so  they  won't  have  to  give  up  their  home  for  poverty  when 
the  time  comes. 

They  might  be  able  to  keep  up  the  appearances  of  the  home  and 
their  surroundings  in  which  they  take  pride.  There  seems  to  be  quite 
a  feeling  in  regards  to  the  older  people,  that  with  a  home  and  staying 
with  their  friends  and  near  their  families,  life  has  more  meaning 
than  when  they  are  placed  in  an  institution  or  a  hospital  and  in  many 
cases  we  have  found  that  those  who  have  thought  they  would  probably 
like  to  retire  to  a  retirement  settlement  in  Arizona  or  California, 
they  have  been  very  disappointed  when  they  got  there,  because  the 
contacts  you  have  made  during  your  life  mean  so  much  to  you  that 
you  find  oftentimes  they  come  back  to  Idaho. 

We  are,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  working  toward  getting  more 
housing  for  elderly  people.  The  need  is  housing  groups  for  the  elderly 
where  each  one  can  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  others.  That  seems 
to  give  them  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  group,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  lives. 

Transportation  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  it's  one  of  ours  in 
the  area  here. 

It  is  rather  interesting  when  I  was  in  Washington  on  the  White 
House  Conference,  that  I  was  serving  on  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. At  first  I  thought  there  would  be  a  rather  drab  discussion 
upon  it,  but  when  I  got  into  the  essentials  of  it  and  found  that  trans- 
portation has  such  a  difference  in  what  it  includes  or  means,  the  trans- 
portation in  the  bigger  cities  is  more  mass  transportation,  congested 
areas,  and  in  our  areas  its  isolation,  that  affects  us  the  most. 

In  the  matter  of  having  a  little  discussion  after  one  of  the  meetings 
I  was  talking  to  a  man,  I  think  from  Philadelphia.  He  said : 

You  mentioned  the  isolated  transportation  in  your  country,  in  Philadelphia 
I  was  to  an  apartment  house,  six  or  seven  stories,  and  no  elevator,  and  the 
problem  there  is  to  get  the  arthritis  sufferers  down  to  the  clinics  or  to  the  doc- 
tor. 

He  said  some  of  these  people  had  lived  on  one  room  for  3  or  4  years 
because  they  couldn't  use  the  stairs.  Yet  he  pointed  out  here,  our  prob- 
lem was  isolation. 

After  we  talked  to  that  group  a  fellow  from  the  Dakotas  came 
over  and  mentioned  something  about  the  Indian  problems  and  said 
he  talked  to  one  of  his  friends  from  one  of  the  reservations  in  the 
Dakotas.  In  asking  him  what  their  problem  was,  if  his  people  couldn't 
get  to  transportation,  and  the  Indian  said,  "Some  of  my  people  are  on 
the  gravel  road,  some  on  the  oil  road,  and  some  are  at  the  end  of  the 
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trail."  He  said  the  difficulties  of  I  ranspoi  tal  ion  i  here  is  quite  different 
than  what  i(  is  in  a  Large  city. 

They  questioned  him,  thinking  they  would  have  fun  by  kidding  this 
Indian  representative  and  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  do  when  you're 
out  at  the  end  of  (lie  trail,  do  you  have  electricity  out  there?"  "No." 
"How  do  you  get  word  out  thai  you  need  transportation  oul  at  the  end 
of  the  trail?"  And  the  Indian  paused  and  thought,  and  said,  "Smoke 
signals."  So  perhaps  that  is  the  situation  we  are  confronted  with, 
and  the  people  of  the  different  areas  of  the  countries,  and  their 
needs. 

In  the  matter  of  nutrition,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  the  committee 
that  legislation  has  been  passed  so  that  people  could  get  one,  hot 
meal  a  day,  because  I  think  diet  deficiency  lias  been  a  big  problem. 
We  have  tried  in  some  areas  to  have  a  cooked  meal  for  everyone  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  If  the  plan  can  be  made  more  effective  it  will 
be  a  help. 

Another  thing  many  of  our  older  people  are  concerned  with  is  where 
do  they  get  legal  advice  and  how  do  they  get  the  information  they  need 
on  the  matter  of  their  social  security  and  things  of  that  kind.  In  most 
places  they  have  clinics  where  they  have  people  from  social  security 
come  in  and  give  a  talk,  and  they  have  others  come  in  and  give 
them  advice  in  regard  to  other  matters.  Discussing  wills  and  estates, 
manj^  times  the  argument  seems  to  be  that  when  they  hear  these  talks 
they  don't  talk  in  the  language  that  the  layman  understands.  They 
need  somebody  versed  in  their  language  to  explain  to  them  their  rights 
and  needs  in  a  manner  they  could  easily  understand. 

They  need  somebody  that  knows  more  about  interest  rates,  invest- 
ments, taxes,  for  those  that  have  means  of  investing,  to  avoid  their 
being  taken  in  by  a  quick  operator  or  something  of  that  nature.  They 
need  to  have  advice  they  can  depend  on. 

I  believe  that  pretty  well  covers  what  I  would  have  to  say  orally. 
I  make  it  very  brief,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  meeting 
with  you  and  talking  with  you,  and  I  hope  things  I  may  have  said 
will  be  of  service  to  you  in  helping  you  to  formulate  your  facts. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sandberg. 

(Mr.  Sandberg's  resume  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Brademas.  We'll  begin  the  questions  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

After  completing  his  distinguished  service  in  the  legislature,  Sena- 
tor Sandberg  has  demonstrated  what  we  would  like  to  see  more  fre- 
quently; that  is,  another  career  of  leadership  and  service  on  behalf 
of  our  elderly  citizens,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, but  in  many  other  capacities,  Senator  Sandberg  has  been  a 
genuine  and  very  effective  leader  in  this  area. 

Let  me  pursue  one  point  you  touched  on  in  your  initial  remarks: 
The  matter  of  homeownership,  and  the  importance,  I  would  imply 
from  your  comments,  of  assuring  a  genuine  choice  for  older  people  to 
live  in  the  homes  they  have  lived  in.  I  would  assume  that  the  experience 
about  which  you  have  knowledge  is  similar  to  that  which  comes  to  this 
subcommittee  through  other  witnesses.  That  is,  that  a  maior  barrier  and 
a  growing  barrier  to  homeownership,  and  I'm  talking  about  continued 
homeownership,  and  a  barrier  to  that  free  choice  is  the  increasing  prop- 
erty tax  rates. 
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To  what  extent  is  that  a  factor  here,  and  to  what  extent  are  you 
aware  that  positive  action  is  being  taken  to  help  relieve  the  property 
tax  burden  from  the  homes  of  older  people  ? 

Mr.  Sandberg.  There  have  been  bills  introduced  to  the  legislature 
in  the  past  session  to  help  alleviate  this.  One  of  the  matters  we  had 
before  a  group  was  the  matter  of  the  real  estate  law,  and  that  was  one 
that  abolished  the  lien  law,  so  it  is  not  in  effect.  The  person  doesn't 
have  to  assign  the  house  to  the  State  if  they  go  on  public  assistance ; 
that  is,  if  the  house  is  under  a  certain  value.  We  introduced  bills  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  get  reductions  of  taxes  to  help  the  older 
people  maintain  their  home,  by  reducing  the  tax  according  to  age.  I 
don't  know  how  many  went  into  effect,  There  were  bills  introduced. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  would  also  note  for  the  record,  your  comment,  with 
which  I  agree,  on  the  need  for  adequate  legal  services,  and  I  would 
also  acknowledge  as  a  lawyer,  and  agree  with  the  needs  for  one's  legal 
rights  to  be  explained  in  clear  and  understandable  terms.  Maybe  this 
would  suggest  a  reeducation  program  to  the  lawyers,  but  short  of  that, 
I  would  note  that  many  of  us  have  been  working  on,  as  cosponsors — 
and  the  chairman  is  among  those — of  legislation  which  would  expand 
the  legal  services  for  all  who  have  need  for  them  and  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  them,  including  the  elderly. 

Your  comments  in  particular  we  will  pass  along  to  the  appropriate 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  of  that  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Senator  Sandberg,  I  do  not  have  questions  to  put  to 
you  because  you  have  covered  your  points  very  well  in  vour  oral  and 
prepared  statements,  and  in  your  response  to  Mr.  Hansen,  I  was 
struck,  however,  by  what  Congressman  Hansen  said  about  your  en- 
joying a  secondary  career,  because  that  reminds  me  of  rny  mother. 
My  mother  is  about  70  years  of  age  now.  She  was  a  schoolteacher  in 
Indiana  for  over  45  years.  Now  she  is  technically  retired,  but  she  still 
does  substitute  teaching,  and  she's  active  in  her  church ;  she's  active 
in  the  United  Nations  Association,  she  is  active  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  she  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Teachers  Credit  Union  in 
my  home  county,  which  has  about  10,000  members.  She  reads  about 
six  newspapers  a  day  and  the  last  time  I  talked  to  her  she  said  she 
was  pretty  busy,  and  didn't  have  too  much  time  to  talk  because  she 
was  out  regi sterin g  1 8-year-ol d  voters. 

So  it  is  possible  to  be  fairly  active,  even  though  you  have  achieved 
the  age  of  70,  or  what  sometimes  are  described  as  the  twilight  years. 
As  I  look  at  my  own  mother  it  doesn't  look  like  much  of  a  twilight 
to  me.  So  I  heard  echoes  in  Congressman  Hansen's  remarks  about 
your  own  activities  because  of  my  family,  and  I  thank  you,  Senator, 
for  vour  very  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  Sandberg.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  neighbors  the  other  day 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  Cece,  if  I  had  known  I  was  going  to  live  as 
Ions  as  I  have  I  would  have  taken  better  care  of  myself." 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Chair  would  like  to  announce,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  guests  here  today,  that  we  are  going  to  hear  from  one  more 
witness  now,  and  then  we  are  going  to  take  a  break  for  a  little  bit  and 
then  come  back  to  hear  the  two  panels  of  persons  who  were  mentioned 
earlier. 
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So  the  last  witness  before  our  intermission  is  Mrs.  Eunice  Erickson 
who  is  in  charge  of  aging  programs  for  the  Community  Action 
Agency  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

We  arc  very  happv  (o  haveyou  here. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  would  like4  to  acknowledge  and  extend  a  special  wel- 
come to  a  long-time  and  good  friend,  and  one  whose  interest  in  the 
elderly  is  well  known,  not  only  in  this  community,  but  in  my  own 
community  of  Idaho  Falls  some  years  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  to  stand.  Mr.  Willis  Ludlow. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  EUNICE  E.  ERICKSON,  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY  OF  LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

Mr.  Brademas.  Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Erickson.  When  the  call  came  inviting  me  to  take  part  in  this 
hearing  the  advisory  council  was  in  session.  It  is  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  12  senior  groups  we  have  in  our  own  particular  program,  plus 
representatives  of  the  local  and  national  retirement  groups  such  as 
the  NBTA,  the  local  gerontology  council  and  concerned  public  and 
private  agency  people.  They  unanimously  endorsed  my  appearance 
here  today. 

We  have  a  unique  situation  in  that  Ave  have  a  two-county,  two-State 
program,  so  that  a  county  in  Washington  is  also  a  part  of  our  projects. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  great  depth  on  the  first  point  because  Jack 
Viggers  covered  it  so  well. 

When  we  talked  with  the  group  about  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  so  he  was  directly  answerable  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  HEW,  they  very  pointedly  directed  my  attention  to  the  policy 
proposals  and  under  Government  and  non- Government  sections,  pro- 
posal No.  2,  which  directly  asked  for  an  office  in  the  Department  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  asked  that  that  office  and  the  Administrative 
Executive  for  the  Office  on  Aging,  be  given  adequate  authority  and 
funding  so  there  would  be  adequate  prestige,  and  so  that  the  programs 
could  be  developed. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  envision  the  plight  of  the  headman  in  the 
Office  of  Aging,  trying  to  develop  the  strategy  and  tactics  necessary 
to  reach  the  older  Americans  under  the  present  structure,  while  being 
answerable  to  the  Secretary  of  one  department.  He  must  deal  with 
problems  and  solutions  which  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  other 
secretaries  and  departments.  It  seems  to  us  in  northern  Idaho  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  on  Aging  needs  to  move  freely  between 
the  offices  of  Government  and  the  Chief  Executive  to  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  senior  citizens.  Therefore,  we  ask  there  be  an  amendment 
to  remove  this  Office  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  that  it  be  given  a  different  status  with  an  administrative 
assistant  at  the  head. 

The  second  point  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  is  the  fact  that 
in-kind  credit  for  senior  citizens  who  volunteer  in  their  own  pro- 
grams is  not  allowable.  Under  present  situations,  matching  local  fund- 
ing, senior  citizen  skill  has  no  value.  You  are  not  worth  a  penny  to 
your  own  program. 

When  you  are  older,  with  very  limited  means,  you  cannot  contribute 
vast  sums  of  money  or  goods,  but  you  can  give  of  your  time  and  your- 
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knowledge,  your  experience  and  your  skill.  One  of  the  things  that 
happens  is  that  people  who  are  wealthy  and  who  contribute  money, 
older  citizens  are  included  in  that,  corporations  and  businesses  can  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  fact  that  they  are  contributing.  But  the  senior  citi- 
zens are  reduced  to  being,  in  their  own  programs,  only  takers,  as  far  as 
the  administration  is  concerned.  Therefore,  we  would  ask  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  be  amended  to  include  at  least  percentage  of  the 
matching  share  be  allowed  for  senior  citizens  with  a  dollar  value 
attached. 

In  our  program  in  Lewiston,  we  have  volunteer  receptionists  for  7 
hours  every  day.  We  have  hosts  and  hostesses  who  man  the  center.  We 
have  maintenance  people  who  are  volunteers.  All  other  renovations  and 
decoration  of  the  centers  is  done  by  volunteers.  We  have  many  volun- 
teer drivers.  Since  we  have  an  SOS  program  under  OEO  we  can  take 
dollar  value  for  those  hours.  But  if  we  were  strictly  an  Administration 
on  Aging  project,  those  dollar  values  with  those  hours  would  have  only 
the  value  that  thev  have  in  terms  of  goodwill  and  knowledge  of  a  job 
well  done.  So  we  do  ask  this  be  considered  in  amending  the  act  so  that 
there  be  a  definite  provision  made  so  that  senior  citizens  may  have 
some  dollar  value  in  their  own  projects. 

We  are  further  concerned  with  the  proposed  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion to  place  top  priority  on  community  planning  and  the  plan,  as  it  has 
come  to  us,  is  to  divert  cost  of  the  $18  million  increase  into  area  plan- 
ning. 

We've  had  planning  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  have  been  operat- 
ing some  of  our  plans,  we  are  still  planning.  We  believe  we  should  have 
on-going  planning,  but  there  must  also  be  a  time  when  we  have  time 
and  money  to  implement  the  plan.  So,  therefore,  we  do  ask  that  there 
be  a  special  consideration  given  to  utilizing  a  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
AOA  projects  to  implement  the  plans  now  sitting  on  a  desk  waiting 
to  be  funded.  This  is  one  of  our  chief  concerns. 

In  the  Lewiston  area  we  have  a  transportation  project  under  AOA ; 
we  have  a  nutrition  program  unfunded  except  for  the  administrative 
time  we  spend.  It  is  totally  voluntary.  We  charge  75  cents  a  person, 
which  covers  the  cost  at  this  point. 

The  Lewiston  School  District  has  opened  up  every  one  of  the  schools' 
cafeterias  to  senior  citizens  at  the  going  rate  of  45  cents.  They  have 
asked  for  no  additional  funds  for  this.  They  feel  that  the  45  cent 
charge  will  cover  the  additional  cost. 

We  have  a  recent  supplement  housing,  that  is  beautiful,  we  believe 
it's  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  adjacent  to  a  school  yard,  and  of 
course,  Warner  School,  and  Lewiston  Orchard  is  getting  the  greatest 
business  in  their  cafeteria.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done  for  seniors.  But  the  senior  citizen's  participating  in  these  pro- 
grams are  also  participating  in  other  ways.  They  are  participating  in  a 
March  of  Dimes  carnival  to  raise  funds.  They  have  done  some  stuffing 
for  the  college.  They  have  a  hospitality  house  for  the  Job  Corps  men 
who  come  to  Lewiston  every  Saturday. 

The  orux  of  our  program,  and  what  makes  it  viable,  is  that  the 
senior  citizens  not  only  are  having  some  attention  drawn  to  what  their 
particular  needs  are,  but  they  are  also  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  community,  to  become  again  a  force  in  the  commu- 
nity so  that  they  are  no  longer  forgotten.  With  the  privilege  of  hav- 


Lng  a  good  borne,  having  a  community  listening  bo  you  and  being  con 
Tiled  about  your  problems,  goes  the  responsibility  for  being  a  good 
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citizen  and  this  is  1  he  crux  Ox  the  whole  program  we  have 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Mis.  Erickson.  I  think  you 
have  touched  on  some  important  problems  which  we  recognize  from 
similar  situations  elsewhere  in  the  count  ry.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  your  suggestions  with  respect;  to  the  possibility  of  counting  as  in- 
time— correct  ion,  as  in-kind-  the  services  of  senior  citizens.  It's  my 
understanding  that  presently  this  is  possible  under  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  that  it  is  essential 
that  if  those  contributions  of  hours  are  to  be  so  counted,  that  the 
particular  responsibility  or  jobs  of  the  volunteers  be  specified  in 
some — 1  won't  s;iy  detail— but  quite  clearly.  Just  being  there  would 
not  count. 

Mrs.  Erickson.  You  have  to  be  paid  by  someone. 

Mr.  Brademas.  And  I  think  they  are  presently  paid  at  the  minimum 
wage. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  your  suggestion,  we  should  look  at  what 
we  are  doing*  nnder  the  OEO,  and  see  if  we  can  do  something  like 
that  in  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  Erickson.  We  have  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Martin  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson.  We  had  written  to  him  requesting  a  reason  why  this 
was  deleted  completely  from  the  act  and  from  the  implementation 
of  the  act  and  it  is  within  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare's  jurisdiction  to  regulate  under  the  act.  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin'^ letter  to  Senator  Jackson  indicated  they  were  afraid  there  would 
be  a  program  that  would  brin.<r  in  entirely  records  that  would  indicate 
that  senior  citizens  had  done  this  and  that  this  would  result  in  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding.  They  recognize  it  is  a  problem  but  thinks  there 
should  be  some  consideration  given. 

Air.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  chairman  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  some 
helpful  comments  you  have  given. 

I  was  interested  in  your  noting,  in  the  beginning  part  of  your  re- 
marks, the  two-State  nature  of  the  agency  in  which  you  are  a  r^rf. 
I  expect  this  is  somewhat  unique,  perhaps  more  in  this  part  of  the 
country  and  I  expect  it  might  also  provide  special  opportunities  and 
some  particular  problems. 

Mrs.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  you  sort  of  describe  how  it  is  worki ng  and 
what  we  might  do,  maybe,  in  terms  of  legislation  or  administrative 
action  to  make  it  easier  where  there  is  a  community  that  sort  of 
crosses  State  lines  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  community  \ 

Mrs.  Ertckson.  Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  could  be  done  would 
be  in  developing  an  area  model  where  an  area  was  contingent  to  the 


commercial  area,  such  as  Clarkston  and  Lewiston  are. 


our  area. 


It 


would  be  the  combined  working  together  of  the  various  offices  i%  but 
with  a  single  office  as  the  coordinating  body.  This  is  proposed  under  the 
President's  plan,  as  I  read  it,  but  it  does  pose  some  problems  in  that 
particular  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  where  the  bloc  grants  are 
made  to  the  State. 
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Mr.  Overgaard  and  John  McPherson,  in  the  respective  States  of 
Washington  and  Idaho,  do  have  a  good  relationship,  and  they  have 
given  us  the  go-ahead  to  apply  for,  and  that  grant  is  almost  ready  for 
submission  at  this  point,  a  grant  where  the  Community  Action  Agency, 
which  is  an  Idaho  corporate  body,  is  the  grantee  agency,  but  the  funds 
will  be  used  in  Asotin  County,  Wash. 

Along  with  this  goes  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  these  counties  for  development  of  a  transportation  grant.  The  city 
of  Lewiston  has  granted  an  office  for  a  coordinating  center  for  trans- 
portation. They  have  also  granted  some  money  for  the  Idaho  project 
and  next  year  we  anticipate  funds  from  the  Clarkston  City  Council. 
This  is  where  the  works  cross.  I  think  it  has  probably  to  be  pretty  much 
on  a  local  level,  except  that  approval  of  this  type  of  a  structure,  pos- 
sibly under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  But  it  is  an  interesting  prospect 
and  you  get  all  sorts  of  State  meetings. 

We  go  to  the  Washington  meeting  which  will  be  held  May  22,  on 
aging,  the  State  meeting,  and  have  to  get  back  in  time  to  get  to  the 
Boise  meeting  on  the  24th.  But  we  get  the  best  of  both. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  take  a 
break  of  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  enable  everyone  to  have  some  re- 
freshments which  have  been  made  available ;  and  then,  after  a  short 
time,  we  shall  reconvene  and  hear  from  the  two  panels  of  persons  who 
were  earlier  mentioned. 

We  will  now  be  in  recess. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken  at  3 :21  p.m.) 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

As  the  Chair  observed,  we  are  going  to  conclude  our  hearing  here  in 
Pocatello  today  by  hearing  from  seven  persons  who  will  be  sitting  on 
two  different  panels. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Brademas.  On  the  record. 

What  the  Chair  proposes  we  now  do  is  call  on  each  of  the  members 
of  the  panel  to  make  a  statement  if  be  or  she  wishes  to  do  that,  one  after 
another,  and  then  Congressman  Hansen  and  I  can  ask  questions. 

Reverend  Eichler. 

Panel  No.  1 
STATEMENT  OF  REV.  GEORGE  EICHLER 

Reverend  Eichler.  We  began  a  senior  citizens  club  in  January  of 
1970,  at  St.  Anthony.  I've  been  the  chaplain  and  director  of  activities 
of  that  club  since  that  time. 

Right  now  we  are  meeting  once  a  month,  but  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  we  are  only  reaching  and  helping  a  few  of  the 
older  citizens  in  our  county  who  really  need  attention  and  help. 

We  have  taken  surveys  through  the  membership  of  our  club  and 
through  two  local  newspapers  and  these  surveys  have  shown  in  the 
following  order  of  importance.  There  is  a  need  for  a  recreation  center 
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to  be  operated  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Senior  citizens  would  like 
to  volunteer  ( heir  services  and  talents  i<>  help  ol  hers. 

Senior  citizens  need  transportation  help  and  we  are  thinking,  here, 
of  centralization  for  a  senior  citizens  center  in  our  county.  We'll  have 
to  think  big  because  our  county  LS  one  of  the  biggest  in  area  in  our 
State. 

Senior  citizens  desire  to  be  visited;  senior  citizens  would  like  the 
telephone  reassurance  service ;  and  snow  is  a  problem  for  senior  citizens 
in  our  areas. 

Atthe  present  time  we  are  looking  forward  tohavinga  center  where 
these  desires  and  needs  can  be  fulfilled. 

We  have  been  looking  for  the  building  and  are  in  the  process  of 
talking  about  a  budget  for  the  senior  citizens  of  Fremont  County. 
The  Idaho  Office  on  Aging  is  helping  ns  to  go  forward  in  this  endeavor. 
I  would  recommend  that  Congress  extend  an  amendment  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  T  would  encourage  Congress  to  keep  on  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  necessity  of  it. 

These  people  are  a  very  important  part  of  society. 

I  would  further  encourage  officials  to  not  overlook  the  sparsely 
populated  areas.  Older  people  live  in  small  places  as  well  as  in  largo 
cities,  and  also  have  needs,  some  different  and  some  the  same,  as 
older  Americans  in  large  cities. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Reverend  Eichler. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  BAILEY 


Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hansen,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
we  are  facing  and  have  faced  in  the  past  few  years.  Following  call 
for  WHCA  on  October  6,  1969,  by  President  Nixon,  the  year  of  197a 
was  spent  holding  meetings  all  over  the  State  at  the  local  level,  to 
find  out  just  what  the  seniors  needed  from  their  own  viewpoint  and 
under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  localities.  In  1971,  the 
conference  year,  the  State  conference  was  held,  and  the  delegation  was 
appointed  for  the  White  House  conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  I  was  one  of  the  14  Senior  and  two  youth 
delegates,  also  four  from  retired  groups,  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  along  with  3,400  other  delegates  attended  the  White  House 
conference. 

We  gave  the  Congress  and  Federal  Government  a  clear  blueprint 
of  the  needs  of  the  seniors  of  the  Nation  that  was  gathered  from  the 
previous  meetings. 

In  this  1972,  the  past  Congress  year,  it  calls  for  action,  that  was 
the  theme  of  our  conference  in  Washington,  and  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, income,  transportation,  lower  taxes  for  the  elderly  homeowners, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  research;  not  necessarily  in  that  order  of 
priority.  All  of  the  officials  in  Washington,  D.C,  know  these  things 
very  well.  They  prefer  to  skip  around  on  what  most  delegates  feel 
were  not  the  most  vital  issues  of  the  elderly,  and  to  bring  to  the  front 
programs  like  the  volunteer  programs  being  offered  now. 

We,  the  delegates,  considered  these  as  way  down  the  list  in  priority 
and  need.  We  are  very  concerned  for  the  high  priority  issues  and  feel 
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that  the  administration  and  Congress  should  be  put  back  on  the  right 
track  at  once. 

In  speaking  of  priorities,  I  would  like  you  gentlemen  to  take  this 
message  back  to  Washington  when  you  return :  In  the  future  when 
a  foreign  country  or  railroad  asks  for  help,  let  them  wait  as  the  seniors 
have  for  years  and  spend  the  needed  money  on  programs  for  the  elderly 
people.  This  may  not  help  bring  a  generation  of  peace  but  it  will  bring 
a  ray  of  hope  to  20  million  older  Americans.  For  one  thing  research ; 
sufficient  funds  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology,  not 
to  extend  or  lengthen  the  span  of  life,  but  to  improve  all  facets  of  the 
life  we  now  have. 

Decent  housing  of  their  own  choosing  at  a  rent  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  lower  taxes  so  that  elderly  persons  may  maintain  their  own  homes 
and  in  their  own  way ;  incomes  sufficient  for  a  senior  citizen  to  main- 
tain their  dignity  without  begging  in  a  welfare  office. 

Good  food  is  needed  and  in  the  land  of  plenty  no  senior  should  go 
hungry. 

Mobility  and  freedom  to  move  about  well  contributes  to  the  being 
of  all  elderly. 

Medical  programs  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all,  including  drugs,  care 
of  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

Myself,  as  a  delegate,  as  a  senior  citizen,  I  beg  of  this  committee 
to  help  20  million  older  American  citizens  reap  more  of  the  benefits 
of  the  programs  we  have  laid  out,  and  not  let  them  all  go  down  the 
drain  as  so  many  other  programs  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  seniors  that  are  too  old  to  fight,  and 
some  too  weak  and  too  crippled  up  to  run,  but  thank  the  Good  Lord 
for  small  favors,  we  can  still  vote  this  fall. 

In  Washington  there  was  a  good  deal  of  comment  on  the  militant 
attitude  of  the  elderly,  and  I  don't  think  it  has  calmed  down  since 
the  White  House  Conference,  nor  is  being  changed  by  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kitchey? 

STATEMENT  OE  MKS.  GKACE  RITCHEY 

Mrs.  Uttchey.  Since  I  am  from  Idaho  Falls  I  will  speak  about  our 
needs  there,  and  I  have  four  that  I  think  are  very  important. 

The  very  first  is  housing.  We  have  been  having  a  real  difficult  time 
'getting  any  kind  of  an  apartment  house  for  our  people :  that  is  needed 
extremely ;  we  really  need  one. 

The  next  one  is  transportation.  We  need  transportation  for  elderly 
people  who  do  not  see  very  well,  who  do  not  hear  very  well,  and  who 
do  not  walk  very  well.  We  need  it  in  some  fashion. 

The  next  one,  meals  on  wheels.  Our  Honorable  Reverend  Viggers 
has  done  us  a  tremendous  service  in  Idaho  Falls  in  implementing  the 
established  program  that  he  has  already  arranged.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  that  discontinued.  We  want  it  to  expand,  continue  to  expand. 
Many  elderly  people  are  being  served  by  it,  and  they  are  most  happy. 
It  keeps  them  out  of  institutions,  out  of  hospitals,  and  that  is  what  we 
want. 
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The  other  one  is  what  our  Congressman  lias  suggested  in  a  bill 

that  he  sent  around,  the  explanation  or  discussion  of  it,  possibly  2  or 
3  months  ago,  for  in  regard  to  library  service  bo  older  people.  You 
know,  we  are  absolutely,  many  of  us,  hungry  for  thai  ability  to  keep 

up  on  current  issues,  to  see  ourselves  able  to  get  the  books  thai  we 
would  like  to  read  and  discuss  and  be  aware  of.  You  know,  when  you 
don't  walk  very  well  and  have  no  means  of  transportation,  how  are 
you  going  to  get  there?  You  simply  do  without,  That  is  one  of  the 
first  things  1  would  imagine  that  a  person  who  had  very  much  diffi- 
culty in  walking  would  give  up.  And  it  is  not  easy  for  a  mentally 
alert  person.  There  are  a  lot  of  mentally  alert  persons. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  housing,  how  I  feel  the  necessity  for  that. 
We  need  100-unii  apartment  buildings  built  for  senior  citizens  only 
with  doors  and  elevator  doors  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  wheel- 
chair and  no  noise  of  children. 

The  first  floor  should  contain  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  assembly 
room,  arts  and  crafts  room,  medical  room  or  office,  combination  read- 
ing and  library  room  could  be  in  that  assembly  room  in  the  corner 
of  it.  Just  think  how  tremendous  that  would  be  for  a  lot  of  people. 

Now.  I  may  be  ever  so  wrong,  but  it  was  our  report,  it  was  under- 
stood 2-year  postponement  is  contemplated  in  the  building  itself,  and 
our  disappointment  is  extreme. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Many  senior  citizens  find  it  difficult  to  walk  very  far.  They  need  to 
make  trips  for  doctor  calls,  to  church,  for  groceries,  to  the  post  office, 
to  shop  for  necessities,  maybe  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  with  a  taxi 
company,  or  as  you  folks,  several  of  you,  have  already  expressed,  the 
possibility  of  a  minibus. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  meals  on  wheels. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  little  more  on  the  library  situation.  In  the  corner 
of  the  assembly  room,  we  could  have  a  reading  library  room.  We  should 
have  there  two  daily  newspapers,  four  to  five  weekly  or  monthly 
magazines,  a  limited  library  could  be  built  up  and  the  library  could 
make  a  weekly  call  with  a  variety  of  books.  Senior  citizens  could  oper- 
ate this  room.  We  might  have  a  little  employment  among  senior 
citizens  where  they  could  do  that  type  of  work. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Praxel. 

STATEMENT  OP  KATHERINE  PRAXEL 

Mrs.  Praxel.  The  principal  reason  I  gave  an  affirmative  response 
to  the  invitation  to  come  here  today  was  that  I  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  many  considerations  which 
come  to  me  as  a  senior  citizen  of  Bonneville  County  and  the  good 
State  of  Idaho.  So  many  people  are  helping  to  smooth  the  way  for 
eiderly  persons.  Social  security  benefits  have  increased  several  times 
since  I  first  received  my  check  at  age  65. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Minnesota  registered  nurse  and  still  believe  that 
people  of  all  ages  should  have  regular  annual  physical  examinations, 
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and  I  know  that  medicare  is  helping  a  great  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, but,  personally,  I  have  found  that  medicare  gives  little  help  for 
medical  expenses  unless  the  patient  is  hospitalized. 

We  senior  citizens  do  appreciate  the  efforts  being  made  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  for  us.  I  am  especially  personally  grateful  for 
living  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  what  is  called  the  Garfield  Com- 
plex at  Idaho  Falls.  There  I  occupy  a  one-bedroom  apartment  and  was 
privileged  to  come  into  it  when  it  was  new. 

I  feel  that  I  am  only  one  of  a  very  few  who  have  this  opportunity 
of  living  in  one  of  these  apartments  where  the  rent  is  supplemented 
bv  the  Federal  Government. 

'These  buildings,  there  are  three  large  buildings,  48  apartments, 
only  nine  of  which  receive  this  supplementary  rent  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  people. 

Since  I  have  been  there  I  have  checked  regularly  with  the  office,  the 
real  estate  office,  that  looks  after  this  place,  and  there  is  always  a  long 
waiting  list,  Some  of  the  people  become  discouraged,  they  can't  get 
in  there  and  they  finally  give  up.  Since  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  here 
todav  I  checked  with  the  girl  in  the  office  and  she  said  they  always 
have  a  waiting  list  of  people  wanting  to  get  in  there. 

I  am  sorry  that  in  many  ways  I  don't  see  our  situation  as  many  ot 
us  senior  citizens  do  see  it.  Personally  I  have  no  desire,  though  I  m 
80  years  old,  I  have  to  live  where  there  are  only  older  neople.  I  have 
just  come  from  a  long  visit  with  my  son's  family  in  California  where 
we  have  a  kindergarten  child  and  the  oldest  one  is  in  college,  and  1 
really  enjoyed  being  with  the  family,  and  where  I  am  t-dav  T  enjoy 
hearing  the  children's  voices  as  they  come  from  school.  Sometimes 
1  am  taking  my  afternoon  rest  and  I  hear  the  children's  voices  outside 
and  I  feel  privileged  to  be  there.  So  as  a  general  rule  I  don't  think  we 
should  isolate  the  old  people. 

I  had  an  experience  in  California  living  with  only  older  people  and 
I  remember  spending  weekends  with  my  brother  and  some  of  the 
grandchildren  came  to  visit  their  grandparents  over  the  weekend, 
otherwise  we  saw  no  children. 
Not  all  of  us  want  to  be  isolated. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  big  thank  you  for  what  the  special  services  center 
in  Idaho  Falls  is  doing  for  us  today.  Many  of  us  are  really  enjoying 
that  service.  As  an  old  social  worker,  I  feel  that  we  aren  t  getting 
across  to  all  of  the  people  to  know  this  privilege  they  might  be 
enjoying  at  our  center.  , 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Praxel. 
I  thank  all  of  you. 

We  will  begin  the  questioning  with  Congressman  Hansen. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  one  or  two 

^1  think  Mrs.  Praxel  lias  done  a  great  service  in  helping  to  put  this 
into  perspective.  We  often  measure  progress  against  unlimited  needs, 
the  nUds  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing.  But  I  guess  when  we  reflect 
back  the  last  10  or  15  years  we  can  see  evidence  of  changes  that  are 
welcome.  That  shouldn't,  of  course,  cause  us  to  be  complacent  but 
perhaps  can  spur  us  on  to  more  meaningful  activity. 
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I  would  also  note  in  response  to  Joe  Bailey.  I  think  he  proved  it,  as 
have  om-  other  senior  cit  izens  on  this  panel,  and  I  his  is  the  same  as  our 
experience  with  similar  panels  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  in 
addition  to  having  (lir  ability  to  vote,  senior  citizens  have  tne  unique 
ability  to  communicate.  We  have  found,  without  exception,  thai  those 
wlio  come  before  this  subcommittee  and  get  the  message  across  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  the  most  clear  and  compelling  terms,  are  the  senior 
citizens,  and  I  think  that's  proved  to  be  true  again  here. 

Let  me  ask  Joe  a  quest  ion. 

I  call  him  Joe  because  I've  known  him  for  a  long  time.  You  listed 
some  priorities  with  which  I  would  agree.  If  you  could  pick  out  the 
one  that  is  more  important  than  any  other  in  your  judgment,  which 
one  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  Congressman  Hansen,  in  our  area  I  think  we 
have  made  a  giant  step  toward  housing,  but  I  would  have  to  say,  too, 
it  would  be  income  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Income  and  transportation.  I  think  implicit  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  statements  is  that  if  you  can  resolve  the  income  problem, 
that  many  of  the  others  are  diminished.  If  there  is  income,  in  some 
respects  transportation  can  be  made  available,  adequate  diet  is  avail- 
able, one  can  afford  to  live  in  housing  of  his  choice,,  can  Obtain  adequate 
medical  attention.  I  think  the  priority  you  list  is  pretty  consistent 
with  that  which  come  from  other  persons. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  understand  our  community.  The  owners,  Yucon, 
Lincoln,  Aman,  now  the  special  service,  is  doing  a  wonderful  job.  I 
would  have  to  compliment  them  in  every  way.  But  the  way  in  the 
rural  outside — you  can't  call  Idaho  Falls  a  metropolitan  area.  It's  a 
small  town.  But  those  people  in  the  outlying  villages  are  not  taking 
part  of  the  services  that  could  be  offered  to  them  and  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  them  would  enjoy  it  if  they  had  a  transportation  means. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  ask  also,  Mrs.  Ritchey.  You  mentioned  hous- 
ing being  an  urgent  need. 

What  is  the  holdup  now  on  getting  action  on  the  construction  of 
adequate  housing  in  the  Idaho  Falls  area?  I  guess  the  creation  of  the 
authority  of  the  agency  will  be  an  important  first  step,  but  I  gathered 
in  your  comment  there  are  some  additional  obstacles  that  are  holding 
up  decisions  that  need  to  be  taken. 

Mrs.  Ritchey.  There  were  five  directors  appointed,  and  while  they 
may  not  be  dragging  their  feet,  we  fear  they  are.  They  are  gentlemen  of 
the  city.  We  felt  that  after  the  decision  was  made  for  a  local  housing 
authority,  6  months  should  be  ample  time  for  them  to  begin  and  at  the 
end,  possibily,  of  a  year,  not  much  more,  a  year  and  a  half,  there  should 
be  constructed  a  building  that  would  accommodate  about  a  hundred 
units,  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  done.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Maybe  the  attention  focused  on  it  by  these  hearings 
will  be  something  of  a  stimulus. 

Let  me  also,  without  raising  further  questions,  acknowledge  our 
appreciation  to  Reverend  Eichler  for  pointing  out  what  I  have  con- 
tinuously tried  to  point  out  in  these  hearings.  Our  hearings  have 
largely  been  in  the  metropolitan  areas  where,  understandably,  the  con- 
cern relates  to  the  needs  of  those  areas.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
older  people  who  have  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  prefer  to 
stay  there  if  the  services  could  be  made  available.  I  think  calling  atten- 
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tion  to  the  conditions  in  Fremont  County,  which,  as  you  say,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  the  country,  lias 
helped  to  illustrate,  I  think,  the  needs  that  are  still  largely  unmet,  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  older  people  in  those  very  small  com- 
munities and  rural  areas. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  want  also  to  echo  what  Congressman  Hansen  has 
said  in  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  comments. 

I  have  one  question  I  would  be  glad  to  get  anyone's  reaction  on,  and 
that  goes  to  a  point  that  is  represented  by  a  highly  regarded  program, 
the  RSVP  programs,  retired  senior  citizens  volunteer  program.  To 
what  extent  do  you  feel  it  is  important  to  help  make  opportunities  for 
community  service  feasibility  for  older  persons  ?  Is  my  question  clear  ? 

Mrs.  Praxel.  No. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  restate  it. 

You  heard  me  tell  about  my  own  mother  and  how  she  is  active  in 
many  community  activities.  Maybe  that's  because  she  is  that  type  of 
person.  I  know  some  people  are  not  that  type. 

Is  it  true  or  not,  in  your  experience,  that  older  people  feel  frustrated 
in  their  sense  of  self- worth,  that  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  in  their  own  local  communities.  Do  they  feel 
they  have  few  options  or  alternatives  to  sitting  and  doing  nothing? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  observation  of  some  of  the  programs 
that  I  was  in  in  Washington,  I  worked  in  a  subsection  in  Washington, 
and  studied  a  program  very  intensively.  I  think  they  are  very  much 
adaptable  to  industrial  areas,  where  people  have  had  a  trade  or  worked 
for  a  wage.  But  you  get  in  a  rural  area  out  in  our  section  of  the  country, 
we  have  mostly  a  population — you  take  the  schoolteachers,  wouldn't 
you  say,  Mrs.  Ritchey — are  predominantly  professional  people.  There 
are  more  schoolteachers  retired  there. 

Mrs.  Ritchey.  Except  for  the  AARP's. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  average  rural  person  doesn't  feel  he  wants  to  do 
volunteer  work,  he  is  personally  under  supervision.  And  gosh  knows 
there  is  plenty  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mrs.  Praxel. 

Mrs.  Praxel.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  getting  the  knowledge  to  the 
people.  I  have  years  of  social  work  behind  me  in  Minnesota.  If  dedi- 
cated social  workers  got  out  and  found  the  people  who  need  our  help 
they  could  be  benefited  by  the  services  offered.  Personally,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  what's  done  for  me  in  Idaho  Falls.  I  go  every  Thursday 
to  those  luncheons  when  I  am  there,  and  we  have  a  very  pleasant  after- 
noon, but,  when  I'm  there,  I  can't  help  but  think  we're  not  reaching  all 
of  the  people  we  should.  I  know  to  some  of  those  who  come,  that  oc- 
casion is  something ;  it's  a  place  to  go  to  meet  their  friends  and  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  us.  I  don't  think  we  could  ever  thank  Reverend  Viggers 
for  what  he  has  done  for  us. 

Mrs.  Ritchey.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  do  believe  that  part  of  the 
inability  of  senior  citizens  to  do  what  they  would  like  to  do  is  their  lack 
of  a  car  and  they  could  do  a  lot  more,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
as  we  get  older  they  are  real  anxious  to  take  our  driver's  license  away 
from  us,  so  we  have  the  lack  of  a  car,  and  as  we  grow  older  we  have 
a  lot  of  physical  disabilities  increasing  with  them. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  connection  with  that  lasi  point,  legislation  thai  1 
sponsored  and  1  expect  to  be  passed  shortly  deals  not  exclusively  with 
older  people,  but  with  volunteers  in  the  national  forest,  and  it  gives 
transportation  funds  making  it  possible  for  people  with  the  skills  and 
time  to  contribute  to  volunteer  in  that,  kind  of  work.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  in  many  areas  if  von  just  provided  that  much,  just  the  transpor- 
tation or  the  meals  that  were  necessary,  or  if  a  uniform  was  necessary 
or  some  of  these  minor  expenses,  that  you  could  tap  an  enormous 
resource  of  talent  to  make  it  available  to  contribute  to  society. 

Mrs.  RiTOHET.  I'm  sorry,  I'm  always  doing  that,  but  if  we  had  a 
building  where  we  could  have  these  various  things  I  suggested;  kit- 
chen, diningroom,  assembly  room  and  a  library,  we  could  have  a  lot 
of  senior  citizens  employed  right  there.  Cleaning  and  washing  win- 
dows, there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  could  do  that  and  would  be  happy 
to.  And  take  care  of  the  library,  and  cook  in  the  kitchen,  you  know. 
They  are  clever  people. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  make  the  final  point  I  intended  to  make  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  chairman.  I  know  he  is  delighted  about  Mrs.  Kitchey's 
comment  about  the  library  for  older  people.  We  would  like  to  think 
of  that  as  the  Hansen  library  services  bill.  This  is  the  practice  among 
Congressmen,  but  I  acknowledge  that  the  principal  author  of  that  bill 
is  our  chairman,  Congressman  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  and  I  was  in- 
vited to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I  know  he  is  delighted  to  have  your  en- 
dorsement of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Brademas.  To  complete  the  record  of  candor  here,  I  've  got  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  who  is  not  here  today, 
but  was  the  original  author  of  the  bill. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  all  for  having  come  and  given  us  your 
views. 

We  must  now  listen  to  the  final  three  witnesses  today,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Vernon,  Mr.  Charles  Teuscher,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Chapin. 

Panel  No.  2 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  E.  T.  VERNON 

Mrs.  Vernon.  I  am  Mrs.  E.  T.  Vernon  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Arts 
in  our  community. 

We  are  about  850  members  out  of  3  million  members  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  very  active  chapter  of  arts  in  the  city.  I  have  tried 
in  this  term  of  office  to  work  closely  with  Mr.  Gunderson  here  in  the 
senior  citizens'  center  because,  as  I  see  our  problems,  I  think  we  should 
work  closely  together  and  we  have  had  a  courteous  atmosphere  in  the 
many  endeavors  that  we  have  tried  to  communicate  with. 

I  believe,  if  I  were  going  to  put  a  title  to  the  few  remarks  I  have, 
I  would  like  to  call  it  "Time  Is  So  Short." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  I  was  a  youngster  and  my  mother  told 
me  to  wait  a  minute  that  it  was  an  eternity,  but  when  we  get  65 
and  over  time  fleets  rapidly.  Now,  I  am  appreciative,  too,  as  some 
of  the  former  panel  members  are,  of  many  agencies,  and  certainly 
our  fine  Congressmen,  working  for  the  problems  of  the  aging  citizen. 
I'm  not  appreciative  that  much  is  being  done,  that  the  citizenry  of 
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the  United  States  is  being  waked  up,  that  we're  big  groups  and  we 
do  have  desperate  needs. 

But  I'm  still  saying,  Congressman  Hansen,  time  is  short. 

A  little  bit  of  extra  help  for  these  people  who  are  in  great  need 
can't  wait  another  5  years.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  bills 
before  the  Congress  this  year  that  should  have  certainly  gotten  through 
and  I  know  that  I  am  not  criticizing  anybody  because  there  are  many 
people  working  for  them.  But  this  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  President  Nixon's  speech  down  at  our  arts 
convention  at  Salt  Lake.  As  I  heard  Orval  Hansen  talk  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  I  was  very  appreciative  of  these  two  people,  and 
their  attitudes.  Senator  Church  is  working  hard.  But  my  point  is 
that  another  year  or  two  these  same  people  in  such  desperate  needs 
won't  be  here.  It  is  now  that  we  need  some  help. 

Now,  may  I  get  to  something  specific. 

A  week  ago  Thursday  evening  I  attended  the  city  council  meeting 
in  our  city,  by  invitation,  and  my  goodness,  the  things  that  went 
through  the  agenda  of  that  big  meeting,  and  I  noticed  that  our  mayor 
kept  looking  at  me  and  finally  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  a  conflab 
between  workers  and  plumbers  that  had  gone  on  for  30  minutes,  and 
he  said,  "Mrs.  Vernon,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  here  for." 
So  I  told  him  No.  1,  we  had  read  in  the  paper  where  they  were  going 
to  freeze  prices  on  cemetery  lots  and  many  members  had  called  me 
about  it.  No.  2,  that  one  of  the  great  needs 'of  800  and  some  members 
was  transportation  and  couldn't  our  city  help  do  something  about  this. 

There  was  some  real  good  discussion  on  it  and  the  city  council  said 
they  had  talked  very  strongly  of  minibusing,  transportation  type  of 
thing  here  in  town.  He  said,  "Why  don't  you  people  who  have  the 
ability  or  you  are  in  the  spot  to  do  it,  get  some  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  we'll  match  it  or  come  up  with  a  certain  por- 
tion." 

So,  for  what  that's  worth. 

One  of  our  other  big  problems  is  housing. 

I  have  read  in  our  Maturity  magazine  that  70  percent  of  our  3  mil- 
lion arts  members  w-ant  to  maintain  their  homes.  But  the  high  tax 
rate  is  pushing  them  out  of  their  homes.  I'm  just  wondering  now.  My 
husband  and  I  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day.  Can  you  afford  to 
live  in  our  own  home,  taxes  of  $50  a  month?  Everybody  doesn't  have 
that  rate,  but  living  in  Pocatello  is  high.  One  of  our  desperate  needs 
here  is  good  housing.  When  this  one  housing  project  was  completed 
the  manager  of  it  told  me  that  he  could  have  placed  eight  times  that 
many  people  if  they  had  just  had  the  room.  So  I  think  No.  1,  we  do 
need  some  housing  here  for  our  people. 

Transportation,  housing,  and  then,  of  course,  this  big  problem  we 
never  get  settled,  high  taxes. 

We  do  all  realize  our  senior  citizens  were  caught  in  the  bind.  In- 
flation soared  up,  everything  costs  two  and  three  to  ten  times  more, 
and  there  just  wasn't  that  much  money  given  them  from  social  secur- 
ity or  retirements.  We  appreciate,  too,  as  the  former  speakers  have 
said,  that  we  have  had  some  increases  and  our  citizens  appreciate  this 
very  much. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Pocatello,  when  I  was  teaching  here  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Standard  Oil,  was  one  of  the  five  highest  in  the  Nation. 
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I  have  noi  seen  statistics  for  the  Last  year,  but  I  know  we're  up  here. 
Ami  I  know  the  benefits  to  our  people,  are  not  that  great,  and  it  is* 
bin;  problem. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the  thought  that  I  stalled,  time  is 
short.  I  would  like  our  Congressman  to  tell  us  what  can  wedoasciti 
/ens,  what  can  we  do  as  organizations,  to  help  get  some  of  these  prob- 
lems solved  that  have  been  before  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Vernon. 

Mr.  Teuscher. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  TEUSCHER 

Mr.  Teuscher.  I  have  been  on  the  committee  of  this  organization 
that  meets  in  this  building-  for  the  last  :\  years.  1  have  been  in  a  lot  of 
committees  and  worked  a  lot  of  groups,  but  I  find  this  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  find  methods  in  getting  things  done  and  getting  things  going. 

Since  1  have  been  on  it,  it  has  been  a  constant  struggle  for  money  to 
pay  the  rent,  traveling  for  transporting  people  who  need  transporta- 
tion in,  in  and  out,  means  to  keep  the  thing  going,  in  general. 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  seems  to  be  that  we  are  either  the 
stupidest  people  in  the  State  of  Idaho  or  we  are  not  being  treated 
fairly — as  to  get  things  going  so  we  can  get  the  money  easily. 

We  have  dozens  of  classes,  art.  sculptoring.  We  have  tried  to  take 
care  of  the  old  people,  the  Mexican  people,  the  Negro  people,  and 
spread  our  services  here  to  reach  all  of  those  people  and  yet,  according 
to  the  officials  of  the  American  Government  we  are  only  a  single  orga- 
nization and  are  listed  as  that,  and  yet  we  have  used  the  funds  we  have 
been  able  to  get  to  support  all  of  those  groups  where  possible. 

Just  an  idea — when  I  came  here  we  spent  about  5  hours  the  first 
evening  working  out  a  set  of  bylaws.  That  was  3  years  ago.  We  are 
still  working  on  a  set  of  bylaws  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  State 
officials. 

We  had  a  man  from  the  State  who  came  in  last  week  and  told  us  to 
get  our  bylaws  in  order  and  we'd  get  all  of  the  money,  all  we  had  to 
do  was  get  the  bylaws  in  order.  He  has  been  here  5  weeks  and  we  have 
another  meeting  coming  up  in  the  same  bylaw  setup  and  I'm  doubtful 
if  we'll  ever  get  it,  that  we'll  get  one  that  will  satisfy. 

We  have  borrowed  bylaws  from  a  neighboring  community  that  lias 
been  accepted.  They  were  turned  down  with  a  four-page  briefing  telling 
us  to  get  them  in  order. 

They  have  all  promised,  and  we  have  had  people  in  as  advisers  and 
counselors. 

Last  Tuesday  night  we  had  five  Federal  officials  in  the  group.  We 
honored  them  by  recognizing  them  and  they  went  on  their  way. 

We  hoped  to  get  help  and  they  promised  us  plenty  of  money  if  and 
when  and  we  still  struggle  on  in  the  same  old  way. 

Our  own  director  works  at  less  than  half  what  he  got  on  his  last 
job.  All  of  these  Federal  specialists  come  in.  salaries  two  or  three 
times  what  he  gets,  probably,  and  we  wonder  if  too  much  money  is 
not  spent  on  Federal  directors  and  aides  who  have  done  little  to  help 
us  to  get  them  in  order. 
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We  have  a  free  clinic,  a  building  that  was  made  for  old  folks.  They 
came  in  for  their  Thursday  dinners.  I  have  helped  them  load  and 
unload  in  the  bus.  I  am  happy  to  help  them.  I  am  happy  we  have 
people  who  are  willing  to  look  for  people  who  need  this  help,  but 
don't  need  it  themselves.  When  I  see  the  joys  in  the  faces  of  those 
people  who  came  here,  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  worthwhile. 

In  this  building  we  have  had  several  organizations  come  in.  The 
free  clinic  asked  for  rooms  here.  We  helped,  since  we  are  a  public 
service  organization.  They  came:  in  and  took  a  section  of  the  building. 
When  they  met  at  our  meeting  and  asked  for  the  room  and  conditions 
we  were  willing  to  give  them  to  them,  and  when  our  group  asked  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  us  report  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  were  in  the  building  they  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  they  had 
a  caucus  and  came  back  and  said  they  wanted  no  part  of  paying  for 
this.  "We  want  to  be  free  and  work  as  we  wish,  and  we  don't  consent 
to  your  collecting  any  rent." 

The  college  program  came  in.  The  young  man  who  is  a  federally 
employed  official  asked  for  room  and  our  director  made  room  for  him. 

He  said  it  was  room  enough,  "but  what  can  you  do  about  air  con- 
ditioning;, about  special  lighting  ?  We'll  also  need  four  electrical  type- 
writers. Can  you  get  them?"  I  was  a  little  disturbed,  a  federally 
funded  agency  would  ask  us  to  provide  them,  and  asked  if  the  college 
wouldn't  provide  this. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Can  I  interrupt  ?  I  don't  know  from  your  statement 
to  what  organization  you  are  referring.  You  have  not  said. 

Mr.  Teuscher.  The  Special  Education  Services. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Special  Education  Services  ? 

Mr.  Teuscher.  Mr.  Swisher  is  on. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  organization  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Teuscher.  I'm  on  the  committee  of  the  board  of  this  group, 
SEICA,  Southeast  Idaho  Center  for  Community  Action  Agency. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Which  is  what?  I'm  from  out  of  State.  You  have 
been  discussing  bylaws  of  an  organization  and  have  not  told  us  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Teuscher.  Southeast  Idaho  Community  Action  Agency. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Is  that  an  agency  that  has  been  established  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Teuscher.  Right. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Teuscher.  These  have  been  some  of  the  problems.  The  building 
is  here.  We  are  making  the  best  use  out  of  it  as  we  can  and  want  to 
serve  as  many  people  as  we  can  but  getting  the  money  has  been  a 
problem. 
.  We  have  a  building  for  our  senior  citizens,  a  fine  building,  costing 
in  the  millions.  I  have  been  a  little  disturbed.  They  chose  the  spot  for 
the  building,  putting  it  where  there  would  be  easy  access  to  a  hospital, 
drugstore,  easy  access  to  a  grocery  store,  so  these  people  would  find  it 
not  too  difficult  to  find  the  things  they  need. 

The  building  was  rilled  in  no  time  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  there, 
I  think.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the  people  are  economically  in  the  group 
that  should  be  there  or  if  they  should  be  somewhere  else.  They  can 
walk  to  the  church  and  drugstore  and  hospital  and  I  find  the  lot  is 
filled  with  automobiles  owned  by  these  people.  Maybe  they  should 
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have  been  the  people  Left  out  and  le1  in  people  much  more  in  need.  E'm 
only  guessing.  The  people  who  are  there,  do  (hey  ask  to  gel  in  and  are 

they  the  ones  who  need  and  deserve  it?   I  know  I  wo  people  who  live 

there,  they  could  pay  good  rent,  they  have  better  pensions  than  mine, 
but  they  got  in  without  questions.  They  put  their  names  down  and 
when  an  opening  came  they  were  brought  in. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  will  forgive  my  questioning,  but  I  have  to  under- 
stand what  3  ou  are  talking  about.  I  want  to  understand  your  points. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  building  to  which  you  are  referring? 

Mr.  Teuscher.  It  is  a  nationally  funded  low-income  building. 

Mrs.  Ciiapix.  Housing. 

Mr.  Teuscher.  For  low-income  families. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  We  have  just  one.  , 

Mr.  Teuscher.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  some  should  be  in, 

These  are  just  some  of  the  problems. 

I  came  up  in  the  old  school  where  most,  of  you  did,  where  we  assume 
we  work  our  lifetimes  and  mate  enough  money  and  ask  for  nothing. 
But  we  always  have  the  poor  among  us  and  I'm  more  than  happy  to 
lend  a  hand  to  help  those  in  need.  But  I  wonder  sometimes  if  possibly, 
looking  into  the  welfare  plan  from  the  Federal  Government  stand- 
point, screening  more  carefully  should  be  done  on  some  of  the  things 
happening  in  our  community,,  such  as  rentals  and  so  on,  if  that  might 
help. 

I  know  a  merchant  who  lives  in  a  120  rental  and  pays  80.  In  my 
earlier  days  I  lived  where  I  could  afford  to  live,  but  now  the  Govern- 
ment subsidizes,  though,  and  why  I  wonder. 

I  know  a  man  who  gets  a  house. in  the. eighties  which  is  worth  150 
and  the  Government  pays  the  rest.  He  has  a  camper  and  a  boat  and  a 
trailer  m  his  yard  and  lives  in  one.  I  can't  afford  those  things  and  I 
don't  ask  the  Government  to,  subsidize  my  rent  so  I  can  afford  to  buv 
one. 

I'm,  not  complaining  but  I  think  the  needier  who  are  in  need  should 
have  the  help  and  I  would  he  more  than  willing  to  help,  but  I  think 
there  are  people  not  in  need  who  are  getting  some  of  the  funds  that 
probably  should  be  given  to  some  of  those,  who  are  more  in  need. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 
Mrs.  Chapin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MILDRED  CHAPIN 

Mrs.  Chapin.  I  would  like  to  hold  my  few  remarks  to  the  isolation 
program,  which  is  probably  first  among  senior  citizens.  Not  all  senior 
citizens  are  isolated  for  the  same  reasons.  Some  are  forgotten;  others 
are  low  income,  but  more  than  anything  else,  I'm  sure  that  the  lack  of 
affordable  transportation  is  the  worst  problem. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  John  B:  Martin,  Commissioner  on  the 
Committee  on  Education : 

When  the  phone  does  not  ring,  there  are  no  visitors' and  no  invitations  and  no 
way  to  secure  transportation  from  a  senior  center  to  a  civic  program  or  even  a 
market,  there  are  no  incentives  to  action.  Life  lived  in  this  type  of  solitary'  con- 
finement is  destructive  to  physical  and  mental  health  and  to  humanity.      • 

I  think  there  should  be  a  program  to  end  this"  isolation,  and  it  is  a 
five  -  point  p  rogr  a  m . 
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The  first,  because  it  blends  in  with  many  of  the  other  programs  men- 
tioned, is  the  program  of  transportation,  transportation  that  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  older  people.  Rural  areas  have  no  bus  service.  And 
thanks  to  Mr.  Overgaard,  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Idaho  is  a  rural 
country.  I'm  sure  a  great  many  people  back  in  Washington.  DC, 
would  not  recognize  the  problems  we  have  among  our  senior  citizens, 
among  our  senior  centers  or  any  place  when  it  comes  to  our  transpor- 
tation. ___  , , 

In  our  own  area  there  is  no  money  to  purchase.  We  are  told  money 
is  available  for  such  service  but  lack  of  concrete  information,  or  somo 
other  reason,  I  don't  know  what,  we  are  not  able  to  get  this  type  ot 
transportation  for  our  senior  citizens.  They  can't  be  transported  in 
unsafe,  unheated,  lumbering  buses  nobodv  else  wants.  We  are  trying  to 
serve  these  senior  citizens  of  southeast  Idaho,  Bannock  ^oimty,  *nrt 
they  are  invited  to  our  center,  and  we  get  this  answer  invariably,  V\  e 
would  love  to  come  but  we  have  no  transportation.''      . 

I  am  a  representative  of  the  Lava  Hot  Springs  Senior  Citizens  Cen- 
ter;  I  forgot  to  sav.  .  .■        .     , 

There  are  so  many  programs  we  could  instigate  if  we  had  a  means 
of  getting  these  people  to  where  we  want  to  serve  them  or  where  they 
want  to  serve  someone  else.  ,.__..    T  u- 

We  have  a  community  center  local  purpose  building  in  Lava,  a  multi- 
purpose building  in  Lava,  and  our  city  has  donated  2  days  a  week  rent, 
utilities,  free  to  us.  We  use  it  for  our  community  dinner  for  which  the 
senior  citizens  are  charged  a  dollar  but  we  still  have  no  means  of  trans- 
portation to  bring  them  in.  ■    •    A 

We  have  classes  in  textile  painting,  crafts,  and  sewing  that  is  done 
on  another  day  of  the  week  but  still  no  transportation  to  get  these  peo- 
ple to  the  center  where  thev  can  enjoy  what  they  like  to  do,  especially 
the  social  life,  and  that  is  what  is  so  important  to  most  senior  citizens. 
Thev  are  not  asking  for  handouts  or  welfare.  They  want  to  meet  people 
and  thev  want  recreation.  m  lnn  -. 

Then  the  nutrition  pro-ram  has  been  instigated,  end  this  also  de- 
pends on  transportation,  adequate  facilities  and  the  menus  of  financ- 
ing thes*  things  in  any  local,  rural  community.  These  things  aren't 
iuSt  done  without  some  kind  of  facilities  to  carry  them  on.  Thev  are 
wonderful.  Meals  on  wheels,  all  of  these  things,  are  very  real  it  they 

^GppXniSin  paid  employment  is  another  point  Voluntary  ac- 
tivities to  serve  others.  To  be  needed  is  important,  it's  true,  but  the 
most  necessary  of  all  human  requirements,  and  many  older  citizens 
are  limited,  is  activities.  There  are  a  great  many  places  over  the  coun- 
try you  could  mention  a  number  of  different  places,  where  they  have 
x'/ed  rile  senior  citizens  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  but  these  are 

!i  Homease?Viees,  telephone  calls,  visits,  neighborly  aid,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  done  through  volunteer  work,  To  be  needed  is  fine,  but  finance 
transportation  and  working  facilities  are  necessary  Clinics,  medical 
aid  IS  aid.  require  a  mode  of  transportation.  Visits,  for  piemcs, 
parks,  recreation  of  any  kind,  require  a  mode  of  transportation.  Trips 
to  the  pocial  security  public  assistance,  doctors  and  so  forth  are  ex- 
pensive to  senior  citizens  and  they  do  need  a  mode  of  transportation. 
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In  our  rural  districl  we  would  have  to  come  to  Pocatello  for  any  of 
these  services  and  getting  senior  citizens  here  is  a  problem. 

Again  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Mr-.  Martin,  "Transportation  and 
places  to  go  in  all  out  attack  on  isolation,"  but  I  would  like  to  add 
that  senior  citizens  need  more  information  on  wind  is  tangible,  whal 
the  Federal  Governmenl  will  do,  how  some  of  these  dreams  are  a1 
tained.  Dreams  are  wonderful  but  sooner  or  later  we  have  to  wake  up. 
We  are  told  that  money  is  available  for  transportation,  for  these  vari- 
ous things.  We  want  to  know  what  to  do  and  how.  We  are  willing  to  go 
uiow  what  we  can  do,  what  we  can  do  and  have 


into  action  when  we 
the  finances  to  do. 

I  was  handed  this  little  slip  which  T  would  like  to  read.  I  don't  know 
where  it  came  from,  but  1  was  asked  to  read  it,  and  I  will. 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  amount  hut  it  was  mentioned  one  million  dollars  for 
recreation.  A  lot  of  this  was  turned  hack  to  the  federal  government  and  it  wasn't 
used.  Why  ?  When  it  could  he  used  and  is  needed. 

Now,  I  don't  know  anything  about  this. 

Mr.  Bradkmas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Chapin. 

Let  me  say  in  commenting  on  the  next  to  the  last  point  you  made, 
that  part  of  my  own  bill  that  we  have  been  talking  about  here  today, 
H.R.  12017,  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  informa- 
tion and  resource  center  for  the  aging,  and  the  center  would  collect, 
review,  organize,  publish,  and  disseminate  information  and  data  re- 
lated to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  aging — including  informa- 
tion describing  measures  which  may  be  used  for  meeting  or  overcom- 
ing such  problems. 

Mrs.  Chapin.  I  noticed  that  was  one  thing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  the  center  would  be  helpful  in  meeting  the 
kind  of  problem  you  have  quite  rightly  put  your  finger  on. 

Let  me  make  another  observation  or  two  about  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  were  voiced  by  Mr.  Teuscher.  I  know  that  in  my  own  district  I 
have  heard  similar  complaints  from  time  to  time  about  the  income  lev- 
els of  people  living  in  low-income  housing  projects.  That's  a  matter 
of  law.  And,  really,  if  there  is  evidence  that  persons  are  living  in  such 
projects  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  there,  then  I  think  the  thing  to  do 
is  look  into  it  and  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  I 
certainly  have  little  sympathy  for  the  proposition  that  people  who 
can  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  housing  should  be  displacing  those 
who  are  not  able  to  afford  it.  So  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  thrust 
of  your  point.  The  thine;  to  do  is  to  draw  this  kind  of  a  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  }^ou  have  done  that. 

I  was  very  concerned  about  the  earlier  point  you  made,  if  I  heard: 
you  right.  You  were  talking  about  bylaws  for  your  organization  and 
you  stated,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand,  that  Federal  officials  had  come 
to  your  meeting  and  had  promised  that  if  you  got  your  bylaws  sorted 
out  properly  they  would  send  you  lots  of  money.  That's  a  very  serious 
allegation.  I  am  a  Federal  official  and  I  haven't  come  to  Idaho  to 
promise  you  one  thin  dime.  Maybe  your  statement  is  correct.  I  don't 
know,  other  than  what  you  said.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  I  would  be  aston- 
ished. This  is  the  first  place  I  have  heard,  since  1  have  been  in  Congress, 
that  Federal  officials  have  been  coming  in  promising  all  the  money  you 
want  for  some  program.  Although  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  is  important  and  large?  it  does  not  have  unlimited  resources  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  legislative  pressures  on  our  Government  for  dif- 
ferent programs — including  programs  for  elderly  people — and  Mr. 
Hansen  and  I  think  that  is  a  legislative  concern.  But  I  do  think  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  kind  of  corporation  with  unlimited  money.  It  is  your  money,  after 
all,  and  it  is  not  coming  out  of  the  skies  for  meeting  needs  just  because 
people  say  we  want  the  money,  please  send  us  the  money.  That  is  not  the 
way  the  Government  operates.  The  Government  is  big  enough,  it  cer- 
tainly makes  mistakes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

So* I  just  want  to  say  that,  if  some  Federal  officials  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  place  else  came  in  and  promised  if  you 
got  your  bylaws  straightened  out  they  would  send  the  money,  I  would 
like'to  know  who  they  are  and  I  will  get  after  them  personally.  You 
are  quite  right  in  suggesting  if  people  promise  you  something  and  don't 
make  good  on  the  promises,  that  contributes  to  a  feeling  that  officials 
are  not  being  honest  with  the  people. 

I  had  to  get  that  off  my  chest  because  that  is  a  very  serious  charge 
you  make.  I,  for  one,  will  be  very  glad  to  get  after  any  Federal  officials 
o-oing  around  promising  they  have  an  open  checkbook  in  their  hands. 
3  Mrs.  Chapin.  I  believe  besides  the  bylaws  and  things  that  there  are 
some  other  problems  that  are  holding  up  some  of  these  things  also, 
with  which  we  have  to  comply,  but  it  seems  as  the  information  comes — 
the  average  lay  person,  I  don't  think,  can  get  enough  information  on 
some  of  these  things  to  know  exactly  what  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  believe  that,  and,  believe 
me,  one  of  the  principal  jobs  of  a  Congressman  is  to  help  our  constitu- 
ents cut  through  the  Federal  redtape.  We  understand  that,  But  at  the 
same  time  you  will  appreciate,  I  think,  there  have  to  be  certain 
standards  for  these  programs,  that  we  can't  hand  out  money  to  people 
who  come  up  and  knock  on  the  door  and  ask  for  money.  It's  a  question 
of  balance,  I  believe. 

Is  there  any  other  comment  ? 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  say  how  grateful  we  are  to  all  three  of  you  for  your  very 
pointed  and  excellent,  clearly  stated  messages. 

Let  me  raise  a  question  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Chapm's  testimony.  How 
many  are  there  that  belong  to  the  Lava  Hot  Springs  Center  ? 

Mrs.  Chapin.  I'm  not  exactly  sure  of  how  many  belong,  but  we  serve 
all  the  senior  citizens'  of  South  Bannock  County.  We  have  tourists 
coming  in  also.  We  are  trying  to  serve  in  the  rural  community  of  Mc- 
Cammon,  Downey,  and  Lava.  We  get  people  Who  are  mobile  but  we 
are  not  getting  to  the  people  that  we  need  to  get  to,  that  we  should  be 
getting  to.  We  have  often  served  over  a  hundred  for  these  dinners,  and 
sometimes  through  the  winter  40  or  50,  but  if  we  have  the  proper 
transportation  it  could  be  enlarged  upon  so  much.  These  visiting  pro- 
grams, all  these  kind  of  things,  could  be  initiated  and  carried  out  if 
we  had  the  proper  transportation. 

Mr.  Hansen.  What  do  you  think  is  the  answer  in  that  kind  of  a 
community?  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  come  under  considera- 
tion before  the  committee,  and  I  think  one  that's  being  tested  out,  is 
the  use  of  volunteers  where  they  were  reimbursed  for  wear  and  tear  on 
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the  automobile,  gas  and  oil,  repairs,  and  so  forth.  Would  there  be 
available,  do  von  think,  in  the  community  of  Lava  volunteers,  if  they 
could  recover  their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  enough  people  to  meet  the 
( ransportal  ion  needs  or  is  1  here  some  other  step  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take? 

Mrs.  Chapin.  Justoffhand  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  rightnow.  We  are 
taking  care  right  now  of  some  of  the  transportal  ion  by  giving  dinner.-. 
People  are  charged  for  what  they  get. 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  busing  situation,  a  bus  and  a  driven1,  someone 
who  could  handle  those  things.  And  we  would  at  least  like  to  gel  a 
center  for  a  3-day  deal.  We  would  like  to  be  counted  among  the  senior 
centers  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  these  things  un- 
less we  can  do  something  about  getting  some  transportation.  There  are 
a  lot  of  different  people  who  use  their  cars  and  we  are  even  paying  some 
transportation  fares. 

But  you  might  say  we  are  a  stepchild  of  the  Pocatello  unit  here,  or- 
ganized down  there,  and  carried  on  as  a  program  for  the  rural  part  of 
the  county. 

We  have  two  half-time  mainstream  workers,  one  acting  as  a  director, 
one  as  an  echo  worker,  and  otherwise  we  are  pretty  much  working 
with  what  assistance  Mr.  Gunderson  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  mention  Mr.  Gunderson.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  to 
do  this  before  we  close  the  record,  and  make  certain  I  don't  forget, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  to  him  and  to  his  very  fine  staff  our  very  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  all  of  the  effort  that  has  been  contributed  for 
our  hearings  here  today.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  him  and  hear' 
nothing  but  the  highest  of  compliments  on  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Mrs.  Chapin.  He  came  in  under  rather  adverse  circumstances  and 


has  done  wonderful 


iy. 


Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  ask  a  question  similar  to  what  I  asked  Mr. 
Bailey  and  the  other  witnesses.  We  have  talked  about  a  whole  range 
of  needs  of  older  people.  Among  all  of  those  which  would  you  each 
identify  is  the  highest  priority  need  if  you  could  put  it  on  the  top 
of  the  scale  and  concentrate  on  it  more  than  any  other? 

Mr.  Vernon.  I  don't  know  which  is  No.  1.  Housing  is  No.  1, 1  think,, 
and  transportation  No.  2. 

Mr.  Teuscher.  I  think  transportation  is  No.  1. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  and  the  chairman 
may  differ,  that  probably  among  all  of  the  hearings  we  have  had  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  has  been  more  emphasis  on  transporta- 
tion here,  and  I  think  that  tells  us  something.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  public  transportation,  no  matter  how  expensive,  but 
in  Idaho,  in  all  but  two  communities,  there  is  no  public  transporta- 
tion, and  that  need  is  a  very  clear  one,  To  that  extent  I  think  these 
hearings  will  have  an  important  impact  on  the  shaps  of  future 
legislation. 

Mrs.  Chapin.  You  go  back  to  Prince  George,  Mo.,  and  at  that 
time  they  were  able  to  get  U.S.  Government  surplus  vehicles,  through 
G.S.A.,  I  think.  I  understand  they  are  supposed  to  be  available,  but 
getting  them  is  another  situation.  That's  why  I  say  I  don't  think  we 
are  getting  enough  information  on  these  things.  I  know  GSA  does 
turn  vehicles  over  to  other  Government  agencies  above  every  other 
priority. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  Congressman. 

Mrs.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Teuscher  and  Mrs.  Chapin,  we  want  to  thank 
all  three  of  you  for  your  very  valuable  contributions.  And  the  Chair 
would  like  to  invite  all  of  the  persons,  who  are  here  present,  to  feel 
free  to  send  to  Congressman  Hansen  any  further  statement  that  you 
would  like  to  have  included  as  part  of  the  hearing  record  of  our 
hearings  here  in  Pocatello  today. 

Once  again  the  Chair  wants  to  express  on  his  behalf,  and  he  is  sure  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hansen,  our  very  warm  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  making  possible  the  hearings  today,  and 
to  all  of  you  who  have  come  and  sat  through  the  hearings,  especially, 
of  course,  to  the  dozen  or  so  witnesses  who  have  appeared.  I  can  assure 
you  that  what  you  have  had  to  say  to  us  today  will  play  a  most 
valuable  role  in  our  shaping  a  bill  which,  we  hope,  will  make  possi-. 
ble  much  more  effective  services  for  the  older  people  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  once  again,  to  Congressman  Hansen  in  particular,  who  arranged 
these  hearings,  and  to  all  of  you,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  very 
much,  and  the  subcommittee  will  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  hearing  was  adjourned.) 


(The  following  material  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 


- 


Our  Society  Pays  Price  for  Separating  Generations 

(This  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Perry  Swisher  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  last  week  in  Boise.  Swisher  is  director  of  Special 
Educational  Services  for  Idaho  State  University.) 

Something  like  the  progression  from  colored  to  Negro  to  black  in  the  semantics 
of  race  will  also  occur  in  geriatrics  if  you  stay  with  your  task  long  enough. 
Cheese  and  wine  age,  and  are  better  for  it.  What  people  do  is,  grow  old.  The 
machine  and  its  efficiency  influence  our  time  so  pervasively  that  as  people  grow 
old  they  are  worse  off  for  it. 

In  response  to  your  invitation,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  beginning  represented 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  can  evolve  into  a  much  more  effective  advocacy 
of  the  old  for  the  good  of  all,  I  am  here  to  testify  and  to  help  in  a  discourse 
with  representatives  of  ethnic  minorities.  What  they  have  to  say  could  be 
instructive  not  only  as  to  AOA  impact  or  lack  of  it  upon  their  families  but  also 
as  insight,  by  comparison  and  contrast,  into  what  we  of  the  dominant  culture 
are  really  doing  about  old  people  nowadays. 

Using  comparison  and  contrast,  and  drawing  on  the  standards  of  a  people 
who  have  become  in  some  important  respects  a  race  apart,  I  find  that  I  am  old. 
I  am  47.  Old,  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  college  youth  with  whom  I  work, 
a  perspective  useful  as  a  contrast  to  that  of,  say,  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  the  primary  reason  for  appearing  is  that  I  also  work  among  the  Shoshoni- 
Bannock  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  And  they  have  shown  me  some- 
thing of  the  purely  human  and  spiritual  pleasures  of  growing  old  where  age  is 
not  a  measure  of  productive  efficiency.  My  observations  are  not  those  of  an 
Indian  expert — no  such  person  exists,  just  as  no  one  can  testify  to  you  in 
"Indian"  because  no  such  language  exists.  Rather,  here  are  some  conclusions 
by  a  non-Indian  first  as  to  government  policies  toward  the  aged  that  are  not 
responsive  to  the  realities  of  Shoshoni-Bannock  life,  and  then  as  to  the  survival 
of  values  in  the  non-industrial  culture  that  might  help  us  to  revitalize  parallel 
mores  nil  but  lost  to  the  dominant  culture  through  our  romance  with  technology. 

As  to  government  policies  : 

— The  households  of  older  Indians  are  frequently  indistinguishable  from  the 
domiciles  of  their  offspring,  their  own  parents,  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Laws, 
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rules  and  regulations  thai  impose  the  existence  of  a  separate  household  as  a  crl 
terion  Cor  any  kind  of  eligibility  cuts  against  the  grain  of  [ndian  life. 

Laws  using  property  as  security  Cor  old-age  assistance  are  alien  to  the 
Shoshonl  Bannock  concept  of  the  earth  itself  as  something  very  different  from 
property  and  not  subject  to  personal,  Individual  sovereignty  ("Can  i  own  my 
mother?  Can  I  buy  my  mother?") 

Refined  sugar,  and  starch  In  the  form  commonly  found  m  the  bleached 
Hour  and  bakers  products  of  the  dominant  society,  are  not  merely  alien  to  the 
traditional  Shoshoni-Bannock  diet  but  often  hostile,  as  good  as  poisonous,  to  the 
health  of  many  full-blooded  Shoshoni-Bannocks,  possibly  to  the  majority  ot  the 
elderly  U  least  at  Fort  Hall,  diabetes  and  obesity  are  social  diseases.  Genetic 
inability  to  cope  with  radical  and  technologically  Induced  changes  In  diet  content 
/■alls  for  a  change  in  technology,  nol  in  genes. 

Laws  excluding  persons  beyond  a  given  age  from  public  service,  and  even 
private  employment  in  some  cases,  contradict.  Shoshoni-Bannock  respect  for  the 
accumulated  experience  that  age  represents. 

—Laws  ignoring  the  customs  of  sharing  and  mutual  obligation  in  the  extended 
family  of  the  traditional  Shoshoni-Bannock  lead  to  the  ineffective  injection  or 
money— or  punitive  withholding  of  money— when  more  pragmatic  techniques  are 
called  for  in  meeting  the  needs  and  protecting,  the  rights  of  the  old 

—Programs  that  fail  to  take  into  account  the  great  distance,  the  limited  and 
unreliable  means  of  transportation,  the  low  priority  of  clock-measured  time 
among  traditional  Indians,  the  isolating  and  claustrophobic  trauma  ot  much 
hospital  and  nursing-home  confinement,  the  embarrassments  ot  the  office  waiting- 
room  and  the  stereotyped  and  largely  demeaning  categorization  of  Indians  by 
the  majority  of  front-desk  and  front-window  civil  servants— such  programs  do 
little,  do  nothing,  or  do  harm. 

As  to  Shoshoni-Bannock  values  : 

—The  -eneric  Shoshone  or  Bannock  word  for  mother  and  for  aunt  is  the  same. 
The  word  for  father  and  for  the  father's  brothers  is  the  same.  The  obligation  is 
the  same  Shoshoni-Bannock  families  are  not  containerized,  either  literally  or 
sociologically.  Cousins  are  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  can  be  no  orphan 
in  the  extended  Shoshoni-Bannock  family. 

-The  generic  word  for  paternal  grandfather  is  the  same  as  the  word  for 
paternal  Jrandson.  The  same  applies  to  maternal  f^^^^f^^^ 
so  on  There  is,  for  practical  purposes,  no  collective  word  for  all  grandparents. 
These  specie,  reciprocal,  affectionate  titles  of  mutual  identify  and  kinship  define 
a  family  complex  that  is  actually  a  community,  one  whose  intimacy  has  no 

C°ZTZlltVn^n!n  the  extended  Shoshoni-Bannock  family  is  the  genera- 
tion of  ultimate  authority.  The  price  of  that  authority  includes  accountability 
all  the  way  down  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  youngest  generation  The 
elder  is  Tree  within  this  framework  to  appraise  the  child  for  wha  lie  child  is 
and  is  not  under  compulsion  to  create  a  "chip  off  the  old  block"  because  the 
child  automatically  is  the  receptable  for  what  the  elder  knows  how  to  do  and 
what  he  believes.  Nothing  is  gained  by  pretending  that  this  family  can  be 
sheltered  completely  from  our  intrusions.  Something  is  gained,  however  by- 
acknowledging  the  evidence  that  the  most  damaging  changes  occur  in  the  life 
of  the  traditional  Indian  where  our  straight-line  objectives  puncture  his  round 

W  We"  too  live  on,  though  not  yet  in,  a  round  world,  and  it  is  true  that  among 
its  other  functions  technology  has  bound  us  together  technically  on  our  common 

PT^^nsug^stSta^  return  to  pre-industrial  forms  of  community  is 
possible  Because  the  humanness  within  tribalism  is  exclusive,  such  a  return 
would  not  be  desirable.  But,  believing  that  today's  major  social  crises  argue 
for  me,  I  do  insist  that  no  part  of  the  human  family  can  be  severed  without 
dehumanizing  the  society  that  built  their  compartment  and  stuffed  them  m  it. 
Given  a  decision  that  the  pursuit  of  separate  Utopias  for  separate  generations 
is  expensive  and  often  destructive  and  always  dehumanizing,  then  we  can  also 
decide  to  revitalize  and  embody  in  public  society  that  symbiosis  of  insight  age 
and  expectant  childhood  that  was  as  old  and  as  durable  as  the  family— before, 
in  our  obsession  with  the  wonder  or  our  era,  we  allowed  the  wheel  to  run  over 
it  We  have  wisely  not  abandoned  the  wheel  just  because  it  came  to  us  out  oi 
the  past  We  would  be  wise  to  build  as  integral  a  place  in  our  society  for  the 
memory  bank  of  age  as  we  are  providing  for  the  computer  that  imitates  it; 
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we  would  be  wise  to  greet  each  child  at  birth  as  an  enrolled  member  of  our 
-tribe"  for  which  we  are  accountable  as  his  aunts  and  uncles  instead  of  parti- 
tioning him  out  a  piece  at  a  time  to  disparate  specialties,  agencies  and  jurisdic- 
tions. I  make  no  other  accusations  but  in  conclusion  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
see  almost  daily  :  In  this  particular,  in  the  veneration  of  the  old,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fragility  of  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  in  their  sensitivity  to  all  living 
things,  it  is  my  traditional  Indian  friends  who  are  the  sophisticates.  National 
commitments  and  technical  competence  notwithstanding,  in  this  particular  we 
are  the  savages. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 
the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  deserve  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Country  for  holding  these  very  timely  hearings  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  expand  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  unhappy  conditions  and  unfortunate  circumstances  which  plague  the  lives 
of  our  20,000,000  older  Americans,  clearly  indicate  an  urgent  problem  that  we  as 
a  Nation  must  fully  and  expeditiously  resolve.  As  these  hearings  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  finding  legislative  means  to  improve  the  1965  Act,  they  will  fur- 
ther serve  to  impress  upon  the  American  public  the  PARAMOUNT  issues  and 
problems  that  continue  to  afflict  the  elderly  in  modern  America.  Our  older  Ameri- 
cans are  not  only  entitled  to  lives  of  dignity  and  economic  security  but  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  their  country  to  which  they  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves through  their  most  productive  years,  will  not  forsake  them  when  their 
need  is  greatest. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as  amended  in  1967  and  1969  brought  to  the 
impoverished  and  despairing  elderly  of  this  Nation  the  encouraging  feeling  that 
they,  too,  might  be  able  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  this  Nation's  abundance,  and 
opportunities  and  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  individually  plan  and  manage 
their  own  destinies.  While  some  few  gains  have  been  accomplished  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  we  should  and  we  must  now  recommit  ourselves 
to  more  vigorous  positive  action  designed  to  rekindle  within  our  disadvantaged 
senior  citizens  renewed  hope  for  a  more  economically  secure  future.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  those  who  suffer  from  too  little  attention  and  too  little  concern 
that  they  have  strong  advocates  here  in  Congress ;  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
doing  everything  within  our  legislative  powers  and  responsibilities  to  swiftly  and 
justly  remove  unbearable  financial  fears  from  their  lives  and  create  for  them,  a 
new  economic  status  that  will  permit  them  to  achieve  a  standard  of  living  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  average  American. 

Clearly  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  implement  a  viable  national 
program  to  assist  our  older  Americans.  If  we  are  to  successfully  relieve  the  sorry 
situation  which  permits  one  out  of  every  four  persons  65  and  older  to  live  below 
the  national  poverty  level  we  will  have  to  act  now  to  make  available  to  our  elderly 
a  more  comprehensive,  fuller  range  of  social  services,  to  include  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  employment  opportunities  and  multipurpose  senior  centers. 
Obviously,  the  reasonable  and  prudent  provision  of  these  necessary  programs  of 
action  is  essential,  since  it  is  authoritatively  anticipated  that  by  1980,  the  present 
number  of  approximately  20  million  senior  citizens  will  have  increased  by  5 
million  more.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  fail  to  timely  and  effectively  act  in 
anticipation  of  these  dramatically  growing  needs  of  our  aging  Americans. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  problems  faced  by  so  many  older  Americans  car- 
ries a  far-ranging  impact  for  all  American  citizens.  More  than  seven  out  of  every 
ten  children  born  today  can  now  expect  to  live  until  age  65.  As  man's  longevity 
increases  and  as  the  number  of  older  Americans  increases,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  that  we  develop  a  better  coordinated  national  program  for 
scientific  research  on  the  biological  aspects  of  aging.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  we 
have  a  very  limited  accumulation  of  gerontological  information  on  which  to  base 
critical  health  decisions  affecting  the  elderly  and  this  deficiency  makes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  gerontological  research  center  a  prudent  and  worthwhile  pursuit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  and  supporters  of  the  original  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  am,  of  course,  somewhat  gratified  at  what  has  so  far  been  done 
to  help  our  elderly  citizens  overcome  their  economic  insecurity  and  to  maintain 
their  personal  independence.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  only  begun  to 
make  progress  in  this  area  and  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done. 
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it  is  my  conviction  thai  we  as  ;i  Nation  now  have  b  unique  opportunity  to  un 
prove  the  plight  of  the  aging,  return  the  aging  citizen  to  a  fuller  existence  In  our 
society  and  remove  from  the  minds  of  ;iii  our  older  Americans  the  haunting  eco 
nomic  fears  thai  Invade  their  lives.  Quite  simply,  the  expansion  of  past  pro 
grams,  the  Institution  of  Innovative  new  programs  of  research  and  our  own  un- 
yielding determination  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  aging  will  permit  us  to  move 
from  thai  which  is  to  that  which  ought  to  be. 

In  conducting  this  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  dedicated  colleagues 
are  demonstrating  thai   you  will  diligently  address  yourselves  to  the  task  of 
finding  the  besl  Legislative  solution  to  every  aspect  of  the  older  American's  com 
pies  problems.  These  problems  merit  a   full  national  commitment  toward  the 
goait.of  permitting  all  of  our  elderly  to  equitably  share  in  the  abundance  of 

America.  L  am  sure  that  your  Legislative  recommendations  will  be  in  accord  with 
the  established  American  concept  and  tradition  of  promoting  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  in  our  American  society.  The  elderly  deserve  no  less  and 
ram  confident  that  the  great  majority  in  the  Congress  and  throughout  this  coun- 
try will  appreciate  and  approve  this  distinguished  Committee's  interest  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  our  older  citizens. 


Statement  of  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 

Department  of  Labor 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  record  the  Department  of  Labor's 
views  on  strengthening  and  improving  the  Older  Americans  Act.  We  share  the 
subcommittee's  concern  with  the  problems  of  older  workers.  The  Administration 
is  committed  to  making  1972  a  year  of  action  on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  As 
the  President  stated  in  his  March  23.  1972  message  to  Congress,  "any  action  which 
enhances  the  dignity  of  Older  Americans  enhances  the  dignity  of  all  Americans, 
for  unless  the  American  dream  comes  true  for  our  older  generation,  it  cannot 
be  complete  for  any  generation." 

Although  we  may  differ  on  the  means  to  achieve  this  objective,  we  agree  that 
the  present  Older  Americans  Act  has  not  been  a  complete  solution  to  the  need 
for  developing  and  coordinating  social  services  for  older  Americans.  I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  views  to  those  of  other  witnesses  who  have  urged  support  for  the 
Administration's  proposal,  H.R.  13925. 

The  position  of  the  older  worker  in  the  labor  market  is  characterized  by  cer- 
tain weaknesses.  Although  older  workers  often  have  the  advantages  of  experi- 
ence and  seniority,  once  they  have  a  break  in  employment  they  have  more 
serious  problems  in  finding  another  job  than  younger  workers.  Older  workers 
still  face  discrimination  in  hiring.  In  addition,  their  lower  average  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment,  and  in  some  cases  obsolescence  of  skills,  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  compete  with  younger  workers. 

Many  of  those  who  do  become  re-employed  find  it  necessary  to  accept  a  lower 
wage  than  they  received  on  their  previous  job.  The  difficulty  of  learning  new 
skills  or  of  relocating  in  a  new  community  add  to  the  problem  of  re-employment. 
For  some  older  workers,  early  retirement  beckons  as  a  refuge  from  the  burdens 
of  failing  health  and  unsuccessful  jobseeking,  even  though  they  must  accept  a 
permanent  reduction  in  income  and  retirement  benefit  levels. 


department  of  labor  activities  having  an  impact  on  older  persons 

The  Labor  Department's  principal  efforts  for  older  workers,  that  is,  persons 
45  and  over,  include  employment  assistance  services  and  manpower  work  and 
training  programs.  Through  Federal  grants,  States  operate  over  2,300  local  ofiicers 
providing  employment  services.  In  addition  to  general  services  provided  to  all 
worker?,  older  workers  receive  special  services  to  help  them  achieve  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  competition  with  other  workers,  including  intensive 
job  counseling,  and  individual  job  development  when  no  suitable  employer  orders 
are  available,  and  the  Employment  Services  work  to  persuade  employers  to  re- 
move restrictive  age  specifications  and  to  judge  each  applicant  on  his  ability  to 
perform  on  the  job  regardless  of  age.  As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  on 
Older  Americans,  we  are  also  working  with  the  State  Employment  Services  to 
help  them  be  catalysts  for  opening  job  opportunities  to  the  over  65  group,  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  FY  1971,  more  than  110,000  persons  45 
and  older  were  given  counseling  services  and  about  241,000  older  applicants  were 
place  in  employment. 
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All  told,  our  manpower  training  programs  enrolled  approximately  51,000 
senior  citizens  in  FY  1971,  accounting  for  8.6%  of  all  enrollments  in  activities 
other  than  those  expressly  set  up  for  Youth  (NYC  and  Job  Corps). 

Mainstream 40.0% 

Public  service  careers 13.5% 

OJT    10.7 

MDTA,    inst 8;> 

Low  option  OJT   (JOP) 8.1 

CEP 5.9 

WIN 5.1 

JOBS   5.0 

PEP    16.0% 

The  manpower  program  having  tbe  greatest  percentage  participation  of  older 
persons  is  Operation  Mainstream.  Regular  projects  under  the  Mainstream  Pro- 
gram require  that  40  percent  of  their  enrollees  be  over  55.  In  addition,  special 
older  workers  projects  under  the  Mainstream  Program  serve  exclusively  low- 
income  older  workers  55  and  over.  These  projects,  sometimes  called  community 
senior  service  programs,  include:  (1)  Green  Thumb  projects  which  are  located 
in  200  counties  in  17  states  and  primarily  consist  of  male  enrollees  working  in 
crews  and  engaged  in  beautifieation  and  conservation  projects  for  various  State 
arid  local  agencies;  (2)  Green  Light  projects  which  are  operated  in  35  rural 
counties  in  11  States  and  employ  primarily  older,  low-income  women  to  work 
two  days  a  week  assisting  in  strengthening  existing  community  services,  and 
one  day  a  week  assisting  in  special  outreach  efforts  to  help  the  aged,  shut-ins. 
and  the  handicapped;  and  (3)  other  projects  providing  public  service  jobs  to 
low-income  older  persons  in  communities  with  emphasis  on  high-unemployment 
areas. 

Our  total  effort  has  been  doubled  for  these  special  projects  supported  bt 
Operation  Mainstream  funds.  This  expanded  effort  will  mean  that  as  many  as 
10.000  low-income  older  persons  will  be  provided  with  useful  community  service 
employment. 

As  anticipated,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  is  providing  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  new  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older  persons.  The  most 
recent  data  on  age  characteristics  of  112,000  persons  enrolled  in  the  new  Public 
Employment  Program  (83%  of  the  total  enrolled  through  February  1972 )  indi- 
cates that  16  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  45  and  over.  Based  on  an  estimated 
160.000  new  enrollees  to  be  served  in  FY  1972  in  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram (PEP),  over  25.000  of  these  may  be  45  years  of  age  and  older.  Roughly 
$160  million  is  devoted  to  this  age  group.  In  FY  1973.  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $1.25  billion  similarly  should  provide  for  about  $200  million  devoted  to 
this  age  group. 

Furthermore,  trade  adjustment  assistance  provided  for  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  helping  about  20,000  unemployed,  80%  of  whom  are  45  years  or 
older  through  in-depth  counseling,  relocation  and  readjustment  allowance  and 
training.  Similarly  the  participants  in  the  special  manpower  program  for  dis- 
placed scientists,  engineers  and  other  technical  personnel  in  aerospace  industry 
are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  middle-aged  group. 

In  addition  to  these  manpower  activities  which  have  had  a  beneficial  impact 
on  older  workers,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  administering  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (ADEA)  which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  workers  40-65  years  of  age.  The  Department  has  encouraged  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  Act.  but  where  tbis  has  been  insufficient,  it  has  filed  over  SO 
suits — 30  of  which  have  been  successfully  concluded.  As  the  President  stated  in 
his  March  23.  1972  message  on  Older  Americans,  the  Administration  will  shortly 
submit  legislation  that  will  broaden  the  ADEA  to  include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. We  are  doing  our  part  by  reaffirming  our  policy  that  age  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  a  Federal  job  where  an  individual  is  otherwise  qualified  to  perform. 

Since  persons  over  65  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  ADEA,  the  Department 
is  using  other  means  to  eliminate  employment  discrimination  against  them.  Pur- 
suant to  the  President's  recent  message  on  Older  Americans,  States  and  local 
communities  are  being  urged  to  include  such  older  persons  in  tbe  opportunities 
provided  by  tbe  Emergency  Employment.  Act.  Specifically,  we  are  incorporating 
within  the  EEA  Program  Guidelines  appropriate  models  demonstrating  how 
citizens  over  6-^  years  of  age  may  be  included  in  the  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties made  available  by  the  legislation. 
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We  have  known  for  many  years  that  pari  <>f  iii«'  long  range  answer  t<»  adequate 
income  Cor  the  elderly  lies  In  Improving  private  pension  systems.  The  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  administers  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  which 
requires  reporting  and  disclosure  of  plan  data.  We  have  proposed  legislation  to 
strengthen  that  law  In  several  ways.  The  Administration  Is  also  trying  t<>  remedy 
the  situation  where  persons  who  have  worked  for  an  employer  for  ;i  significant 
period  of  time  lose  their  pension  rights  when  they  leave  or  lose  their  jolts  before 
retirement  The  President  has  proposed  a  bill  (H.R.  12337)  under  which  nil 
pensions  would  become  vested  as  an  employee's  age  and  seniority  Increases. 
Under  the  proposal,  the  percentage  of  participants  45  and  over  in  private  pension 
plans  with  vested  pensions  would  rise  from  (JO  percent  to  !)'_'  percent  ! 

As  a  result  of  all  this  experience  with  activities  aimed  at  helping  older  workers, 
the  Department  of  Labor  recognizes  the  need  to  better  coordinate  the  wide  range 
of  Federal  resources  available  to  help  older  citizens.  Wo  are  working  toward 
better  coordination  of  programs  for  tin4  elderly,  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
consistent  with  the  emphasis  (he  President  is  placing  on  decentralization  and 
decategorization  of  manpower  programs. 

In  our  budgeting  and  planning  for  most  manpower  program  activities,  we 
aggregate  the  plans  developed  by  local  area  manpower  planning  councils  based 
on  their  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  areas.  However,  cer- 
tain manpower  funds,  particularly  the  $26  million  provided  for  the  special  Main- 
stream projects,  are  now  earmarked  for  persons  55  and  over.  Information  on 
the  location  and  size  of  these  specific  projects  will  be  provided  at  the  national 
level.  For  the  great  majority  of  manpower  funds,  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  instruct  the  State  and  local  manpower  planners  (CAMPS  committees) 
concerning  the  general  level  of  emphasis  warranted  by  the  aging  programs  and 
ask  them  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  planning  efforts  of  the  State  and 
local  agencies  on  aging.  Similarly,  it  is  envisaged  that  the  State  and  local  plan- 
ning agencies  on  aging  would  coordinate  their  planning  efforts  with  the  CAMPS 
system  to  assure  that  the  overall  programs  for  older  Americans  are  adequately 
supported  by  the  area  manpower  planners.  This  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
relations  that  have  been  developed  in  the  health  planning  field. 

DUPLICATION  OF  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


A  prime  purpose  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  as  stated  in  Section  202  of  the 
Act,  was  to  "stimulate  more  effective  use  of  existing  resources  and  available 
services  for  the  aged  and  the  aging."  II.R.  12017  similarly  proposes  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  focal  point  of  Federal  concern 
for  older  people.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration's  proposal  would  not 
displace  or  duplicate  existing  authorities  or  programs.  However.  H.R.  12017, 
could  breach  this  policy  seriously.  For  example,  Section  701  of  H.R.  12017 
would  authorize  a  new  categorical  grant  program  under  which  older  persons 
would  be  able  to  provide  public  service.  Such  a  program  would  duplicate  the 
employment  opportunities  created  under  the  Mainstream  program  and  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  service  under  the 
Foster  Grandparents  and  RSVP  programs  administered  by  ACTION. 

H.R.  12017  would  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation for  older  persons  (sections  741  and  742).  The  bill  states  that  this  could 
include  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  older  persons  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain more  rewarding  employment,  and  programs  designed  to  retrain  persons 
who  are  shifting  to  new  employment  by  reason  of  age  or  other  conditions. 

Such  a  provision  would  duplicate  programs  now  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  described  above.  It  would 
unnecessarily  add  still  another  categorical  manpower  program.  The  result  would 
be  to  add  confusion  to  manpower  training  programs,  and  to  add  little  if  any- 
thing to  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  middle  age  and  older  per- 
sons. 

For  older  workers,  such  a  trend  would  be  regrettable.  I  believe,  the  actual 
and  potential  investment  of  DOL  funds  benefiting  older  persons  is  now  much 
more  substantial  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It 
is  a.  simple  factor  of  the  scale  of  operations".  As  the  President  has  indicated, 
what  is  needed  is  not  more  categorical  programs,  but  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation  which  will  enable  States  and  localities  to  design  programs  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  would  accomplish  this  goal. 
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The  public  service  employment  program  authorized  by  the  EEA  is  intended 
to  reach  all  age  groups  including  older  persons.  Section  7(c)  (2)  of  that  Act 
requires  a  plan  for  effectively  serving,  on  an  equitable  basis,  all  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  unemployed  population.  Since  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployers are  directed  to  give  consideration  to  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  segment  of  the  population,  middle  aged  and  older  persons  were 
expected  to  benefit  substantially.  In  fact,  experience  under  the  EEA  indicates 
that  under  the  Public  Employment  Program  about  $160  million  will  be  allocated 
in  FY  1972  for  middle  aged  and  older  workers.  This  indicates  that  when  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  manpower  funds  is  left  to  Governors  and  Mayors,  that  is, 
to  local  discretion,  older  persons  benefit  substantially. 

The  interests  of  older  workers,  as  well  as  others,  can  best  be  served  by  giving 
the  authority  for  manpower  program  administration  to  States  and  localities 
closest  to  the  problem,  to  develop  and  adapt  programs  best  suited  to  local  needs 
at  a  given  time  and  place. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  H.R.  12017,  in  proposing  to  add  another  piece 
of  manpower  training  programs  in  another  agency,  adds  little  if  anything  to 
the  resources  now  available — and  may  indeed  be  counter-productive.  It  is  not 
pnough  to  have  funds  available  to  set  up  training  facilities.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  know  the  kind  of  training  that  will  lead  to  employment.  Nor  is  it  enough 
merely  to  have  proper  training  available ;  other  related  and  supporting  services 
must  be  provided  as  well.  In  short,  we  need  to  build  a  continuum  of  manpower 
programs. 

It  takes  time  to  build  facilities  and  competence.  These  are  still  scarce  in  the 
manpower  field  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  money  to  go  out  and  buy  it. 


conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  have  taken  a  strong  and  consistent  position  against  the 
proliferation  of  categorical  manpower  programs.  We  believe  the  proposed  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  which  would  provide  flexible  funding  for  thp  States 
and  localities  based  on  their  own  assessment  of  priorities,  and  would  decentralize 
administration  to  elected  State  and  local  officials— would  best  meet  the  needs 
of  all  population  groups.  H.R.  12017  would,  in  many  respects,  duplicate  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  the  Department  and  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  efforts  to  decentralize  and  decategorize  manpower  activities.  The  Admin- 
istration proposal,  H.R.  13925,  on  the  other  hand  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  provide  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
Federal,  State  and  local  programs  on  aging. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  problems  facing  older 
Americans.  

Statement  of  Mercer  L.  Jackson,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Programs  for 
the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urran 
Development 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  Secretary  Romney  has 
asked  me  to  represent  him  this  morning  and  to  express  his  regrets  that  be  is 
unable  to  be  present.  As  you  may  know,  the  Secretary  has  recently  appointed 
me  as  his  Assistant  for  Programs  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped.  In  view 
of  my  new  new  position,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  vital  effort  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Since  Secretary  Richardson  and  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming  have  preceded  me, 
I  will  not  attempt  a  general  discussion  of  the  bills  before  you,  but  will  concen- 
trate upon  matters  of  most  immediate  concern  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Administration  Bill,  H.R.  13925,  and  your  bill,  H.R. 
12017,  share  a  common  basic  objective,  seeking  major  improvements  and  expan- 
sion in  services  to  our  Older  American. 

The  proposed  revision  of  Title  III  in  the  Administration's  bill  would  provide 
the  basis  for  a  firm  working  relationship  among  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  the  State  and  sub-State  agencies  handling  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  Executive  departments  administering  programs  which 
offer  assistance  for  the  elderly  would  identify  such  programs  and  the  funds 
associated  with  them  for  use  in  each  State.  The  Administration  on  Aging  in  its 
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coordinating  role  would  then  provide  this  Information  to  the  States  to  enhance 
State  and  local  planning  processes  and  facilities  cooperation  and  coordinated 
programs  with  Federal  agencies. 

Thus,  there  would  ho  assurance  for  (he  first  time  that  extensive  Federal 
funds  intended  for  our  elderly  population  would  be  easily  Identified  and  used 
according  to  comprehensive  strategies  developed  by  state  and  sub-state  bodies. 

This  mechanism  should  result  in  a  mere  equitable  distribution  of  resources  based 
on  determination  of  needs  at  the  State  and  sub-State  level,  as  well  as  Improve 
efficiency  and  avoid  duplication  and  overlap.  The  ability  to  coordinate  resources 
for  the  elderly  would  also  generate  Incentives  for  state  and  local  governments 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  undertake  a  coordinated  attack  on  problems  of 
the  elderly. 

HUD  will  participate  in  this  effort  together  with  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
As  a  first  step  the  Department  is  developing  data  on  elderly  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  State  planning  activities. 

Most  State  and  local  community  planning  agencies,  and  local  housing  author- 
ities, are  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  HUD  programs  and  should  be  able 
to  provide  significant  input  into  the  planning  process  I  have  described.  Also. 
HUD's  recent  decentralization  has  placed  a  HUD  Area  office  in  most  States 
which  has  both  the  responsibility  and  the  authority  for  funding  HUD  programs. 
With  State  and  area  agencies  calling  attention  to  specific  needs  of  the  elderly, 
many  general  purpose  projects  and  programs  can  be  utilized  directly,  or  modified, 
to  serve  special  needs  of  the  elderly  in  ways  that  were  not  previously  considered 
to  be  feasible.  Such  a  system  will  enhance  our  ability  to  deliver  and  effectively 
administer  HUD  programs  for  the  elderly  according  to  State  and  sub-State 
plans. 

It  should  he  noted  that  this  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  two  other  Administra- 
tion proposals:  one  for  a  new  Department  of  Community  Development,  which 
would  centralize  community  development  programs  in  one  agency,  and  the  other 
for  Urban  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing,  which  would  return  initia- 
tive and  assure  resources  for  State  and  local  planning  and  use. 

The  revised  Title  III  in  the  Administration's  Bill  is  an  important  part  of  the 
comprehensive  initiatives  announced  by  the  President  in  his  message,  "Recom- 
mendations for  Action  on  Behalf  of  Older  Americans."  He  stated  : 

"By  establishing  overall  objectives  and  by  providing  both  money  and  mecha- 
nisms for  a  stronger  planning  and  coordination  effort,  we  can  ensure  that  re- 
sources and  energies  w7hich  are  now  widely  scattered  and  fragmented  can  be 
pulled  together  in  ways  which  will  notably  increase  their  impact." 

I  observed  earlier  that  through  these  procedures  many  general  purpose  pro- 
grams could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans.  One  area  that 
would  become  more  feasible  and,  certainly  more  effective,  is  the  provision  of 
senior  centers.  Quoting  the  Presidential  Message  again  : 

"Two  years  ago  my  task  force  on  aging  observed  that  'older  Americans  would 
make  greater  use  of  many  of  the  services  society  intends  them  to  receive  if  these 
services  were  more  accessible  to  them.  One  reason  that  the  number  of  senior 
centers  has  increased  so  fast  is  because  centers  facilitate  the  packaging,  market- 
ing, and  delivery  of  services.'  The  task  force  also  noted  that,  'although  the  num- 
ber of  senior  centers  has  rapidly  grown  in  recent  years,  centers  are  still  too 
limited  in  number  to  reach  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  older  population.'  In  my 
judgment,  a  natural  location  for  a  senior  center  is  a  housing  facility  occupied 
primarily  by  older  persons. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  administers  two  housing 
programs  under  which  such  facilities  can  be  made  available  to  older  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  project  and  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood :  the  Section  236  Pro- 
gram and  the  Public  Housing  Program.  Both  of  these  programs  provide  specially 
designed  housing  for  lowTer  income  older  persons.  The  law  under  which  these  pro- 
grams are  administered  contains  language  which  allows  the  financing  of  facili- 
ties designed  primarily  for  use  by  older  persons  including  'cafeteria  or  dining 
halls,  community  rooms,  workshops,  infirmaries  .  .  .  and  other  essential  service 
facilities.' 

To  increase  the  supply  of  well  located  senior  centers,  I  have  instructed  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  encourage  greater  provision 
of  community  space  for  senior  centers  within  subsidized  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly.  The  Department  will  consider  the  community's  overall  need  for  these 
centers  in  determining  the  appropriate  scale  of  centers  within  such  housing 
projects." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  engaged  in  implementing  the  President's  directive. 
In  order  to  assess  the  present  situation  and  early  opportunities  regarding  the 
availability  of  senior  centers  you  should  be  aware  of  past  HUD  activities,  which 
have  been  substantial.  Over  2.000  centers  now  in  existence  in  over  800  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  been  provided  through  private,  local.  State  and  Federal 
programs.  Within  HUD  programs,  centers  have  been  provided  through  the  Model 
Cities  Programs,  the  Neighborhood  Facilities  Program  and  the  subsidized  elderly 
housing  programs. 

As  a  measure  of  accomplishment  in  HUD  programs.  116  out  of  a  total  of  146 
Model  Cities  programs  have  projects  which  emphasize  senior  centers  and  services. 
Also.  HUD  has  approved  funds  for  the  construction  of  571  multi-purpose  neigh- 
borhood facilities.  263  of  which  will  provide  for  senior  citizens  activities  and 
services. 

As  for  our  elderly  housing  programs.  5.573  public  housing  projects  have,  or 
upon  completion  will  have,  senior  centers.  Although  limited  in  size  and  use, 
over  600  senior  centers  have  been  or  will  be  provided  in  other  categories  of  elderly 
housing. 

In  implementing  the  President's  directive,  we  do  not  intend  to  restrict  or 
intervene  in  local  and  State  preferences.  We  believe  we  have  a  good  base 
for  providing  senior  centers.  However,  these  elderly  facilities  and  services 
must  be  tailored  to  differing  local  needs  and  capacities,  and  the  revised  Ti- 
tle III  of  H.R.  13925  would  ensure  State  and  local  consideration  of  such 
needs. 

Of  course,  the  establishment  of  center  facilities  is  only  the  beginning.  The  ef- 
fective delivery  of  services  will  depend  upon  how  the  State  and  localities  plan  for 
and  support  these  facilities, 

I  have  not  made  the  point  previously,  but  it  is  inherent  within  the  State 
planning  process  that  the  rural  elderly  be  given  full  consideration  as  well  as  all 
others.  The  neglect  of  this  group  has  also  been  a  point  of  concern  to  many 
of  us  because  resources  have  not  been  easily  packaged  or  delivered  in  remote 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  enthusiastically  support  the  Administration's  intent  to 
provide  senior  centers  and  the  full  range  of  services  for  our  older  Americans. 
We  believe  that  the  most  efficient  means  for  providing  senior  center  facili- 
ties remains  with  HUD,  utilizing  our  existing  authority  in  conjunction  with 
a  new,  greatly  strengthened  state  planning  process  as  proposed  in  H.R.  13925. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee's  favorable  consideration  and  support  for  the  Ad- 
ministration Bill,  H.R.  13925. 


Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Health  Agencies 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Health  Agencies  was  organized  in  1970  to 
represent  home  health  agencies.  Our  voting  membership  is  made  up  of  certified 
home  health  agencies  from  throughout  the  United  States.  Specifically,  the  major 
objectives  and  purposes  of  our  association  are  : 

(a)  To  foster  high  standards  of  patient  care  by  home  health  agencies 

(&)  To  inform  the  public  health  professional  and  governmental  bodies  of  the 
physical,  emotional,  and  economical  advantages  of  appropriate  delivered  home 
health  services 

(c)  To  promote  methods  of  financing  home  health  care  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  services  throughout  the  nation 

id)  To  provide  an  organized  and  unified  voice  for  Home  Health  Agencies 


HOW     DOES     HOME    HEALTH     SERVICE     HELP? 

Home  health  agencies  are  a  vital  part  of  any  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram. They  serve  the  person  who  is  already  in  his  own  home  and  needs  care 
but  does  not  require  hospital  or  other  institutional  care.  They  serve  the  insti- 
tutional patient  who  is  ready  to  be  discharged  because  he  needs  only  services 
that  can  feasibly  and  practically  be  provided  at  home.  They  are  organized, 
diverse,  flexible,  and  provide  individualized  service.  Home  health  services  are 
not  restricted  to  any  single  group,  but  are  community-wide  in  their  reach.  All 
age  groups,  all  disease  entities,  all  stages  of  illness,  all  economic  levels  benefit 
when  indications  dictate  home  care  is  the  treatment  of  choice. 
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WHAT    [8    THE    BOOPE    OF    HOME    HEALTH    SERVICES? 

We  estimate  thai  8095  of  our  services  are  currently  provided  to  persons  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  in  L969,  2161  certified  home  health  agencies  provided  the  fol- 
lowing scope  of  services: ' 

Skilled  nursing   LOO.  0% 

Physical   therapy 7--  ''' 

Home  health  aide 48.29? 

Medical  social  service 20. 0% 

Speech    therapy --•  l#> 

Nutritional    guidance 1&  2% 

Occupational  therapy ir»- :i^ 

Some  of  our  member  agencies  provide  such  additional  services  as  visiting  vol- 
unteers, transportation  services,  portable  X-ray,  physician  visits,  homemaker 
services,  prescription  drugs,  me;ils-<>n -wheels,  handyman  services,  laboratory, 
telecare,  community  clinics  for  diabetics,  smokers,  and  alcoholics,  educational 
programs  for  stroke  victims,  special  diets,  and  food  purchasing  for  low  income 
families. 

WHAT    IS    TlIK    CONSUMER    REACTION    TO    HOME    HEALTH    SERVICES.' 

Nine  of  the  fourteen  sections  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  recom- 
mended the  use  of  some  expanded  form  of  home  health  services. 

Three  different  studies  revealed  that  84-90%  of  the  patients  preferred  home 
health  care  to  institutionalization.2 

Home  care  is  the  service  of  choice  and  a  necessary  alternative  to  institutional 
care.  Home  health  services  permit  thousands  of  elderly  persons  to  remain  in  their 
homes,  who,  without  this  service,  would  be  institutionalized. 

Most  often,  home  care  treatment  programs  are  designed  to  help  patients 
maintain  a  level  of  living  that  allows  them  to  retain  independence,  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  to  continue  as  useful  and  productive  individuals. 

HOME    HEALTH    AGENCIES    ABE    NOW    AVAILABLE    TO    SERVE 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Health  Agencies  requests  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
include  a  provision  in  the  committee  bill  extending  the  "Older  Americans  Act" 
requiring  that  priority  be  given  the  funding  of  direct  service  programs  that 
utilize  existing  home  health  agencies  and  existing  agencies  whose  services  are 
designed  to  maintain  people  in  their  homes. 

We  feel  that  such  action  will : 

1.  Prevent  duplication  and  overlap 

2.  Provide  a  service  that  is  not  available  in  many  communities 

3.  Eliminate  costly  gaps  and  fragmentation 

4.  Utilize  a  service  that  is  now  available  by  existing  and  experienced  multi- 
service organization. 

Therefore,  our  recommendation  will  result  in  the  provision  of  more  and  better 
services  for  the  dollar  to  more  recipients.  In  addition,  it  will  enable  the  aging 
program  to  assist  more  older  citizens  with  limited  funds.  Finally,  it  would  permit 
more  comprehensive  services  to  be  available  in  more  communities. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Health  Agencies  has  regional  representa- 
tives (same  as  the  H.E.W.)  available  to  consult  and  assist  H.E.W.  staff  in  the 
implementation  of  this  provision. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  advise  the  committee  of  our  interests  and 
would  be  willing  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about  our  proposal. 

1  Source  :  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

2  "Home  Care  in  Comparison  with  Continued  Hospitalization',  J.  R.  Stone,  M.D.,  Sum- 
marv  &  Conclusions'  April.  1967.  

'•Homo  Health  Services  in  the  United  States",  p.  113,  prepared  by  :  Brahma  Trager  for 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  United  States  Senate,  Arml   1972. 

1971  Oregon  White  House  Conference  on  Aging — Multnomah  County  Health  Service 
Committee  survey  report 
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